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MY  VIEWS  ON  PHILANTHROPY. 

BY   THE    BAKOJJ    DE   HIHSCU. 


I  HAVE  followed  with  lively  juterest  the  series  of  articles  ou 
the  "  Ohligatioiis  of  Wealth,"  which  have  appeared  in  tlie  well- 
known  NoKTU  Amekican  Keview,  and  although  I  am  more  a 
man  of  deeds  than  of  word  or  pen,  I  am  quite  ready  to  answer, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  question  asked  me  as  to  '*  what  mo- 
tives have  led  me  into  my  philanthropic  work." 

Do  not  cxixjct  me  to  enter  into  a  theoretical  discussion  sim- 
ilar to  those  carried  on  by  the  able  men  who  have  developed  iu  these 
pages  a  philosophical  system  regarding  tlio  duty  of  the  posses- 
sor of  riches  ;  but  allow  mo  to  set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  practi- 
cal method  I  have  determined  upon  for  carrying  out  my  phihui- 
thropic  ideas. 

In  regard  to  this  thoro  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  possibility  for 
doubt  that  the  possession  of  great  wealth  lays  a  duty  upon  tho 
possessor.  It  is  my  inmost  conviction  that  I  must  consider 
myself  as  only  the  temporary  administrator  of  the  wealth  I  havo 
amassed,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  contribute  in  my  own  way  to 
the  relief  of  the  suflfering  of  those  who  are  hard  pressed  by  fate. 
I  contend  most  decidedly  against  tho  old  system  of  alms-giving, 
which  only  makes  so  many  more  beggars  ;  and  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  problem  in  philanthropy  to  muko  human  beings  who  are 
capable  of  work  out  of  individuals  who  otherwise  must  become 
paupers,  and  in  this  way  to  create  useful  members  of  society. 

Philanthropy  in  its  proper  sense  has,  no  doubt,  a  higher  pur- 
pose, and  can  find  its  best  field  for  action  in  tho  creation  of  free 
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libraries,  green  jiarks,  beautiful  churches,  etc.  This  is  Mr. 
Carnegie's  idea,  which  ho  has  praetic^iUy  demonstrated  again  and 
again.  Certaiidy  these  are  ideal  objects,  which  lend  to  bring 
about  universul  happiness  ;  and  lucky  are  they  wlio  live  in  lauds 
where  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  are  so  well  supplied  that,  I 
might  almost  say,  one  sees  that  the  obligation  of  riches  and  the 
purposes  of  philanthropy  are  fulfilled  in  supplying  the  necessity 
of  aisthetic  pleasures.  In  relieving  human  suffering  I  never  ask 
whether  the  cry  of  necessity  comes  from  a  beiug  who  belongs  to 
my  own  faith  or  not ;  but  what  is  more  natural  than  that  I  should 
find  my  highest  purpose  in  bringing  to  the  followers  of  Judaism, 
who  have  been  oppressed  for  a  thousand  years,  who  are  starving 
in  misery,  the  possibility  of  a  physical  and  moral  regeneration  ? 
— than  that  I  should  try  to  free  them,  to  build  them  up  into 
capable  citizens,  and  thus  furnish  humanity  with  much  new  and 
valuable  material  Y  Every  page  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  teaches 
us  that  in  thinking  this  I  am  following  no  Utopijui  theory,  and  I 
urn  confident  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained. 

For  it  does  not  matter  how  low  the  disoijiles  of  the  faith  may 
have  fallen,  nor  how  crushed  they  may  seem  to  be  ;  it  only  needs  a 
single  breath  of  freedom  to  bring  honor  aud  stimulus  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  belong.  Tiie  middle  ages  and  modern  times 
alike  prove  this.  It  is  not  necessary  for  mo  to  cite  examples, 
since  the  famous  men  who  have  raised  themselves  out  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  are  well  enough  known,  and  since  it  cannot  be  the  object 
of  these  lines  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Jews  or  the  high  sjiiritual 
qualities  of  their  people.  I  will  therefore  keep  myself  to  the  ejues- 
tion  that  has  been  put  to  mo  to  answer — What  results  are  to  fol-' 
low  from  my  pliilanthropic  labors  ? 

What  I  desire  to  accomplish,  what,  after  many  failures,  has 
come  to  be  the  object  of  my  life,  and  that  for  which  I  am  ready  to 
sUike  my  wealth  and  my  intellectual  powers,  is  to  give  to  a  por- 
tion of  my  companions  in  faith  the  possibility  of  finding  a  new 
existence,  primarily  as  farmers,  and  also  as  handicraftsmen,  in 
those  lands  where  the  laws  aud  religious  tolerance  permit  them 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence  as  noble  aud  responsible 
subjects  of  a  humane  government. 

It  has  become  a  maxim  and  a  typical  reproach  against  the 
Jews  that  they  have  no  inclination  for  agriculture  or  manual 
labor.     That  is  an  error  which  is  contradicted  not  only  by  modern 
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be  of  advantage  neither  to  the  country  itself  nor  to  the  exiled  Jews  ; 
for  it  is  my  Urin  conviction  that  this  new  settlement  should  be 
scattered  through  different  lands  and  spread  over  a  large  space,  bo 
that  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for  social  or  religious  rupture. 
1  made  a  study,  therefore,  of  different  countries,  and  after  careful 
examination  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Canada,  and  Australia,  above  all  others,  offer  the  surest  guar- 
antee for  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  I  expect  to  begin  with 
the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  lands  for  the  settlement  are  now  being  made. 

I  do  not  undertake  the  execution  of  so  weighty  a  work  with- 
out much  preparatory  study  as  to  whether  the  Jewish  race  has 
or  has  not  an  incliuatiou  towards  agriculture.  The  following 
example  will  go  far  to  silence  any  doubt  in  this  direction  and  to 
prove  the  capacity  of  the  Jews  for  farming  and  colonization. 

Some  years  ago  several  hundred  Jewish  families  were  exiled 
from  Kussia  to  the  Argentine.  In  spite  of  untold  suffering,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  which  they  encountered,  they  succeeded 
in  taking  root  in  their  new  homes.  These  same  families,  which  a 
few  years  ago,  bending  under  heavy  burdens,  appeared  to  be  only 
wandering  trades-people  in  Russia,  have  now  become  thrifty 
farmers,  who  with  plough  and  hoc  know  how  to  farm  as  well  as  if 
they  had  never  done  anything  else.  They  lay  out  their  farms  in 
the  best  manner,  and  build  themselves  such  pretty  little  houses 
that  every  one  in  the  rieinity  employs  tkem  as  carpenters  in 
honsebiiildiug. 

The  knowledge  of  this  guides  me  in  my  work,  and  I  am  now 
sotting  out  with  all  my  strength  to  accomplish  it. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  idea  which  leads  me  in  my  phil- 
anthropic work — the  motive  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan. 
The  working  of  a  huge  cosmopolitan  scheme  would  scatter  my 
strength  broadcast.  If  I  devote  myself,  however,  to  this  one 
work,  1  can  perhaps  bring  it  to  eventual  accomplishment.  And 
all  through  the  matter  I  have  the  certainty  that  be  who  frees 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men  from  suffering  and  an  oppressed 
existence,  and  helps  thorn  to  become  useful  citizens,  docs  a  good 
work  for  all  humanity. 

M.  DE  HlHSCH. 


THE    FARMERS'    DISCONTENT. 

BT   L.    L.    POLK,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   FAUMERS'   ALLIANCE. 


But  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  to  the  June  number  of  The  Review,  it 
might  have  been  read  ami  dismissed  with  some  commendation, 
even  by  one  who  feels  a  peculiar  interest  in  everything  that 
touches  upon  the  condition  of  the  American  farmer.  But  the 
remark,  "  That  the  present  Alliance  movement  will  directly  im 
prove  the  situation  is  not  likely,"  inspires  a  re-reading  of  the 
article,  and  also  an  inclination  to  clarify  some  things  which  were 
passed  over  in  the  iirst  reading  as  being  rather  erratic,  but  not 
harmful. 

The  discontent  of  the  farmers  threatens  "a  grave  disturbance 
in  the  equilibrinni  of  national  affairs"  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  the  basic  proposition  of  the  article  in  question.  This  propo- 
sition alone  is  a  most  tempting  one  for  treatment ;  and  the  treat- 
ment might  be  begun  by  asking,  What  is  the  present  "  equi- 
librium of  national  affairs"?  It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to 
enter  upon  such  a  discussion  here,  and  the  matter  may  be  passed 
over  with  the  statement  that  the  farming  element  has  ever  been 
the  first  and  most  potential  in  establishing  an  equilibrium  in  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  in  efforts  to  maintain  it. 
The  simple  truth  is,  there  is  now  no  equilibrium,  and  the 
farmers  are  moving  to  restore  that  whicli  may  have  been,  or 
to  establish  an  equilibrium  on  a  broader  scale  than  has  formerly 
been  necessary. 

Mr.  Waring  seemingly  makes  an  effort  to  detract  from  the 
importance  of  farming  as  a  feature  of  existing  social  organization. 
It  is,  he  says,  "  the  basis  of  the  social  organization  only  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  its  beginning."  The  admission  that  it  is  the 
beginning  is  an  admission  that  it  is  the  foundation.  There  can 
be  no  safe  and  complete  superstructure  without  a  foundation, 
though  the  foundation  may  exist  without  the  sui>erstructure. 
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The  acknowledgment  that  society  cannot  bo  maintained  witliont 
tlie  food-producer  is  mado  perforee  ;  but  the  assertion  that  it 
cannot  be  maintained  "  without  millers  aiul  butchers  and  grocers 
and  cooks  and  the  whole  round  of  purveyors  and  workers"  is 
open  to  questioning.  It  might  be  legitimately  asked  what  kind  of 
social  organization  demands  all  these  workere,  and  what  kind 
could  be  maintained  without  them.  The  present  social  organiza- 
tion demands — and  the  demand  is  supplied — speculators,  race- 
courses, gamblers,  trusts,  monopolies,  "combines,"  breweries, 
bar-rooms,  railroad  pools,  subsidies,  and  the  like.  Surely  Mr. 
Waring  will  not  assert  that  a  society  meeting  all  the  demands  of 
the  highest  conception  of  civilization  cannot  be  maintained  withoat 
these. 

The  evidence  of  the  past  tells  of  quite  an  endurable  form  of 
society  when  there  were  no  professional  carpenters,  cooks,  millers, 
butchers,  etc.  People  lived,  and  as  a  consequence  we  live.  One 
of  epicurean  tastes,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  forms  of  society,  might  say  that  keeping  one's  self  alive 
is  not  living ;  but  there  is  no  living  without  keeping  alive.  The 
engine  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  useless  without  the  steam. 
The  banquet-hall  is  uninviting  without  the  products  of  the  farm. 
An  attempt  to  rank  any  vocation  with  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  farming  will  ever  prove  futile. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  one-half  of  our  population  depends  on  agricult- 
ure. Mr.  Waring  says  :  "The  fact  that  those  in  one  industry 
outnumber  those  in  another  does  not  give  them  a  greater  claim  to 
consideration."  This  is  noticed  becaise  it  conveys  an  implica- 
tion that  the  farmers  are  demanding  greater  consideration  than 
that  accorded  to  other  classes,  or  that  somebody  is  demanding  it 
for  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  either  implication. 
The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  discontented  farmers  is 
"  equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none."  They  have 
made  demands  for  legislation  which  they  believe  would  be 
beneficial  to  them,  though  not  exclusively.  Some  of  these 
demands  have  been  strenuously  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they 
can  be  acceded  to  only  through  "  class  "  legislation.  The  objec- 
tion is  debatable,  but  let  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
The  farmer  points  to  statute-books  full  of  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  other  classes,  and  exclaims  :     "  Equal  rights  for  all. 
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in  establishing  the  fact  that  "  industry,  skill,"  etc.,  cannot  bo 
effective  in  such  vocations  in  civilized  society  as  may  be  subject 
to  the  adverse  effects  of  discriminating  legislation.  Rut  if  this 
were  shown,  Mr.  Waring  jnigbt  escape  tlirough  his  loop-liolo  by 
saying  he  meant  that  legislation,  as  well  as  any  other  com- 
ponent part  of  the  social  organism,  must  be  characterized  by 
"industry,  skill,  frugality,  and  fair  dealing." 

What  he  asserts  to  be  the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity  is,  in 
a  society  and  civilization  so  large  and  advanced  as  ours,  merely 
the  basis  of  existence.  The  responsibility  is  not  assumed  here  of 
afTirmiitg  just  where  the  line  between  existence  and  prosperity 
should  l)e  drawn.  Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  who  has 
anything  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  actual  existence  is 
prosperous.  Boes  the  owner  of  this  surplus,  bo  it  little  or  much, 
hold  it  and  enjoy  it  by  persona!  '"industry,  skill,  frugality,  and 
fair  dealing,"  or  are  his  tenure  and  enjoyment  of  the  surplaa 
secured  and  protected  by  such  legislation  or  compact  as  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  society  are  willing  to  submit  to  ?  If  this 
latter  question  could  be  negatived,  it  would  carry  the  affirmation 
that  legislation  is  unnecessary,  unless  it  can  bo  established  that 
legislation  may  be  so  framed  and  administered  as  to  aid  equally  idl 
the  individuals  of  a  large  society  in  acquiring  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  prosperous.  To  deal  ftdly  and  effectively  with 
this  proposition  wouhi  require  a  more  elaborate  argument  than 
can  bo  contained  within  the  limits  to  which  this  article  nuist  be 
coniined  ;  for  the  presentation  of  saEh  an  argument  would  neces- 
sitate the  i>roduction  of  a  second  argument  to  show  that  the 
realm  of  nationalism  was  not  being  invaded. 

The  proposition,  however,  is  not  new  ;  it  was  a  tenet  of  the 
framer  of  our  national  constitution,  and  was  expressed  by  him  in 
the  words,  "  Yon  can  legislate  prosperity  or  adversity  on  your- 
selves." The  truth  and  force  of  this  enunciation  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  by  the  whole  people,  and  they  are  awaking  to  the  reali- 
zation that,  in  a  society  which  has  reached  the  stage  and  dimen- 
sions of  ours,  legislation  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity.  In 
this  their  conviction  is  so  strong  that  they  are  proposing  legislat- 
ive remedies  for  existing  evils  and  inequalities ;  but  the  step  was 
not  taken  until  they  had  sought  long  and  earnestly,  but  in  vain, 
to  evolve  some  other  method  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  con- 
dition as  it  is  found. 
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"  If  farmers  constitute  a '  class,'  it  is  a  class  that  is  not  chaiucil 
to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,"  is  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of 
Mr.  Wuring's  divisions.  The  same  maybe  said  of  any  "class." 
The  banker  is  not  chained  to  banking,  nor  the  manufacturer  to 
manufacturing.  But  the  banker  never  voluntarily  relinquishes  his 
vocation  to  indulge  in  farming  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  liveli- 
hood, while  recent  statistics  show  that  erstwhile  thrifty  farmers 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  farms  and  seek  employment  by 
which  they  could  realize  a  living  remuneration  for  their  exertions. 
There  are  innumerable  instances  to  show  that  a  skill  and  an  ability 
which  could  not  wring  mediocre  existence  from  the  farm  have 
achieved  phenomenal  success  in  other  pursuits.  There  is  small  risk 
in  asserting  that  in  no  case  has  the  abandonment  of  a  farm  been  at- 
tended with  more  adverse  conditions  than  those  experienced  on  it. 

One  of  the  anxieties  of  the  average  intelligent  farmer  is  that 
some  provision  may  be  made  by  which  his  son  may  follow  some 
other  pursuit,  and  the  son,  who  may  have  spent  a  few  years  on 
the  farm,  entertains  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  that  anxiety. 
No  further  evidence  is  needed  to  show  that,  under  the  present 
economic  conditions,  almost  any  pursuit  is  considered  preferable 
to  that  of  farming.  There  may  be  a  transient  dismissal  of  the 
whole  matter  by  saying  to  the  farmer:  "If  you  do  not  like  it, 
other  vocations  are  open  to  you."  This  is  measurably  true,  but 
the  advice  is  superfluous.  There  has  been  and  now  is  a  fleeing 
from  the  farms  that  causes  an  astonishing  increase  of  population 
and  overcrowding  in  the  cities,  and  the  snfferere  from  the  over- 
crowding are  not  those  who  flock  from  the  rural  districts.  Their 
ragged  ability  and  sterling  worth  soon  crnsh  out  such  competition 
as  is  met  in  the  life-long  city  element,  which  becomes  the  suffer- 
ing element  wherever  suffering  follows  influx  of  population  ;  and 
this  crushed-out  element  is  neither  fitted  nor  able  to  repair  to 
and  conduct  the  abandoned  farms.  A  condition  %vhich  would 
follow  a  total  abandonment  of  farms  can  bo  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

The  farmer's  discontent  arises  not  so  ranch  from  the  limited 
latitude  of  success  offered  by  the  farm  as  from  the  impositions 
of  legislation  effected  while  he  was  devoting  his  whole  attention 
to  his  immediate  business,  and  intrusting  his  interests,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  nation,  to  representatives  who  have  betrayed  that 
trust.     The  farming  element  is  the  only  one  in  our  entire  social 
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organization  that  can  make  this  complnint  justly;  for  while  Bome 
other  elements  may  not  have  had  special  iiiitional  legislation  in 
their  behalf,  there  have  been  no  adverse  discriminations.  Nothinn; 
can  be  added  to  Mr.  Waring's  assertion  that  *'  farmers  themselves, 
if  a  fair  chance  is  allowed  them,  can  and  will  look  ont  for  their 
own  condition  more  effectively  than  others  can."  The  "fair 
chance  "  is  all  they  have  asked  for,  bnt  in  this  ease  asking  has  not 
been  followed  by  receiving,  and  they  have  felt  constrained  to 
present  their  requests  in  the  form  of  demands,  and  ask  the  nation 
why  those  demands  should  not  be  uoeeded  to. 

"  Our  duty  of  the  hour,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  is 
to  see  that  he  has  a  fair  field,"  is  the  beginning  of  Mr.  War- 
ing's fourth  and  last  division.  Tlio  two  words  "  on r  duty  *' sug- 
gest some  questions.  From  what  position  or  elevation  does  he 
write  ?  What  coterie  or  element  is  meant  t>  be  included  in  that 
"our"  ?  and  is  it  a  coterie  or  element  which  the  farmer  may  trust 
to  secure  for  him  a  fair  field  without  himself  as  a  supervisor  or 
questioner  ?  If  there  be  an  assumption  that  there  is  a  duty  toward 
the  farmer  from  a  class  which  appropriates  a  dignity  and  im- 
portance superior  to  his,  he  will  want  to  know  if  snch  a  class  pro- 
poses to  lift  him  to  its  own  Jiiffh  standard.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
this  class  is  more  able  to  legislate  for  and  care  for  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  than  he  is  to  legislate  for  himself,  he  may  grant  the 
assumption,  but  he  will  not  trust  the  class.  The  reckless  prac- 
tical disregard  of  pretty  sentiment,  and  the  almost  general  re- 
pudiation of  pledges  and  promises  expressed  and  made  in  favor  of 
the  farmer  for  many  years,  have  instilled  into  him  a  notion  that 
he  must  secure  and  maintain  his  "fair  field  "  by  personal  exer- 
tion, if  he  is  to  have  it  at  all ;  and  anything  now  presented  spread- 
ing forth  a  new  phase  of  duty  or  conveying  a  new  variety  of  pledge 
or  promise  comes  too  late  to  influence  him  to  step  aside  and 
longer  trnst  his  interests  to  others.  He  is  passing  the  stage 
where  he  can  be  deluded  by  flattery.  He  has  decided  that  he 
must  interest  himself  in  his  own  behalf,  and  he  will  continue  to 
demand  what  he  conceives  to  be  "  equal  rights  to  all,  special  privi- 
leges to  none."  until  they  shall  bo  acquired,  or  until  ho  shall  be 
convinced  that  such  a  condition  is  impossible  in  what  boasts 
itself  to  be  a  civUized  society. 

Mr.  Waring's  article  concludes  with  a  doubt  whether  the  present 
Alliance  movement  will  improve  the  situation.     The  ultimate  re- 
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Bult  of  any  movement  is  more  or  less  problematical  ;  but  the 
achievement  of  any  result  lies  in  a  movement  toward  that  end. 
Civilized  history  furnishes  nothing  to  parallel  the  general  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  Alliance  ;  yet  no  movement  was  ever  more 
fiercely  and  bitterly  and  unreasonably  assailed,  even  by  those 
who  profess  to  bo  in  sympathy  with  the  very  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  and  which  it  seeks  to  establish.  The  organization 
is  composed  of  a  class  of  people  who  stay  at  their  homes  and  by 
their  firesides  unless  stern  necessity  calls  them  away.  They  did 
not  create  the  necessity  which  called  forth  the  organization. 

The  Alliance  has  no  special  desire  to  "  directly  improve  the 
situation."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  order  as  to 
whether  an  improvement  shall  come  directly  through  it  or  its 
members,  or  in  some  other  way  ;  but  its  plain  attitude  toward 
the  existing  powers  through  which  improvement  can  come  is 
want  of  confidence  ;  and,  while  maintaining  this  attitude,  small 
pressure  is  needed  to  drive  it  to  take  such  action  as  it  can  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  general  situation.  It  has  already  accom- 
plished much,  in  that  the  largest  class  of  our  society  has  been  led 
by  it  to  study  political  economies  and  to  examine  into  methods 
and  machinery  of  government  ;  and  its  influence  as  a  political 
factor  will  be  plainly  evidenced  in  sncli  national  legislation  as 
may  be  enacted  while  it  exists  as  an  organization.  There  will  be 
less  extravagance,  less  jobbery,  and  less  practical  corraption.  If 
only  this  shall  be  accomplished,  enough  will  have  been  done  to 
remove  any  foundation  on  which  rests  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Alliance  in  influencing  a  change  for  the  better ;  for  with  a 
purer  administration  of  public  affairs  must  come  a  decrease  of 
such  legislation  as  tends  to  operate  for  the  emolument  of  one 
class  or  industry  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and  this  is  the  evil 
against  which  the  efforts  of  the  Alliance  are  chiefly  directed. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Waring  for  the  doubt  ho  entertains 
shows  that  his  knowledge  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  American 
farmer  is  very  limited,  or  that  he,  in  common  with  many  others, 
arrogates  the  right  and  privilege  to  feel  a  contempt  for  the 
farmer.  If  this  be  not  so,  why  should  his  article  close  with  such 
a  gross  insult  to  the  sturdy  and  faithful  tiller  of  the  soil  as  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  words  :  "There  are  already  indications 
that  professional  politicians  will  buy  farms,  will  pay  the  expense 
of  Alliance  meetings,  and  will  capture  the  Alliance  vote"? 
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What  can  this  be  but  an  implication  that  the  organized  farmers 
of  America  are  a  herd  of  human  beings  over  whom  tangible  cor- 
ruption will  have  more  influence  than  justice  and  right  ?  and 
what  is  it  but  the  strong  reflection  of  a  hope  entertained  by 
certain  classes  that  it  may  be  so  ?  The  farmers  ailmit  without 
reservation  that  they  have  been  grievously  deceived  and  imposed 
upon,  but  they  have  never  sanctioned  the  enactment  of  ii  single  na- 
tional measure  under  which  they  now  suffer  through  the  influence  of 
corruption.  Being  honest  in  heart  themselvea,  they  trusted  others, 
only  to  be  environed  by  such  conditions  na  have  brought  upon 
them  a  discouragement  which  paralyzes  their  energies  and  weak- 
ens their  patriotism  sis  applied  to  the  upholding  of  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  their  domesticity. 
Ilaviug  learned,  and  knowing,  that  these  conilitiona  are  artificial, 
they  have  arisen  to  demand  that  the  power  which  made  them  shall 
remove  them  ;  and  they  cannot  be  made  to  waver  in  their  demands 
by  a  declaration  that  corruption  will  be  made  their  antagonizing 
force.  As  a  class  they  will  maintain  their  sincerity  and  honesty, 
and  the  only  corruption  that  shall  prevail  against  them  will  be  such 
SB  can  be  found  in  a  preponderating  number  of  corrupt  men. 

L.  L.  Polk. 
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It  IS  a  safe  assertion  that  no  subject  is  quite  so  important  to 
the  world  as  the  world's  supply  of  food.  Progress  in  civilization, 
in  science,  in  art,  even  in  religion,  is  all  bound  up  in  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  enough  to  eat.  The  life  that  is  forms  the  essen- 
tial element  in  the  life  that  is  to  come,  whether  on  this  earth  or 
elsewhere ;  and  the  ability  to  get  enough  to  eat,  of  the  best  kind, 
and  commensurate  with  a  moderate  effort,  is  a  matter  of  greater 
interest,  of  more  far-reaching  importance,  than  any  other  that 
can  occupy  the  mind. 

In  a  period  of  such  abundant  plenty  as  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  seems  to  have  oppressed  the  world,  it  would  lool  akin 
to  folly  to  begin  to  talk  about  an  impending  scarcity  of  foid- 
products.  When  the  chief  evil  of  the  generation  of  producers 
now  passing  away  has  been  that  of  overproduction,  resulting  in 
destruction  of  profit,  it  would  indeed  be  a  revolution  of  vast  import 
if  the  coming  generation  of  producers  were  able  to  grow  only  Just 
enough  to  meet  the  demand,  and  be  enormously  enriched  there- 
by. When  by  improved  means  of  communication,  owing  to  paral- 
lel strips  of  iron  laid  through  the  country,  vast  stretches  of  terri- 
tory have  been  made  readily  available,  together  with  the  result  of 
man's  inventive  faculty  as  applied  to  agricultural  implements,  the 
power  to  produce  food  has  been  enormously  stimulated,  to  begin 
to  talk  about  a  possible  limit  to  production  seems  a  startling 
change  in  conditions.  Especially  is  it  a  startling  change  when, 
in  view  of  these  widened  areas,  and  this  marked  success  in  the 
employment  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  human  hands, 
reaolting  in  a  consequent  perfection  in  agricultural  pursuits,  there 
Bhonld  be  slowly,  but  most  certainly,  creeping  up  a  power  to  absorb 
and  oonsome  of  even  greater  proportions.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  as 
irtftrt^T^g  aa  it  k  true  to  those  who  watch  closely  the  trend  of 
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supply  and  demand  in  the  article  of  food,  that  the  power  of 
absorption  or  consumption  of  food-products  has  at  length  caught 
up  to  the  power  of  production  ;  and  that  the  possible  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  consumption  is  much  greater  than  the  immediate  pos- 
sible ratio  of  increase  in  the  growth  of  food. 

Perhaps  more  clearly  than  by  anything  else  this  is  shown  in 
three  totals  of  the  figuroa  of  tho  census  now  being  completed  ; 
these  being  that,  while  the  whole  country  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation over  2G  per  cent.,  the  cities  have  grown  at  a  rate  of  increase 
of  over  45  per  cent.,  while  the  farming  population  has  in- 
creased only  14  per  cent.  The  growth  of  consumption  of 
food-products,  as  shown  by  the  growth  of  cities,  is  proportionately 
greater  than  lias  ever  been  shown  in  an  equal  period  heretofore  in 
the  world's  history.  Though  tho  increase  in  tho  number  of  farm- 
ers iu  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent,  is  greater  than  is 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  world  during  the  decade,  yet  the  dis- 
parity between  14  and  45  pur  cent,  is  so  great  that  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  its  Jeep  significance  in  relation  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of  food.  The  aggregations  of  hu- 
manity iu  the  cities  and  towns  are  in  no  broad  sense  food-producers, 
but  iu  the  krgest  sense  food-consumers  and  food-wastors. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  prod- 
uce, implied  by  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  there  stalks  into 
sight  an  apparition,  in  tho  shape  of  another  condition,  so  un- 
expected and  so  startling  as  hardly  to  be  credited.  This  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  realization  of  two  important  facts  :  (1) 
the  extent  of  the  exhaustion  of  arable  soils  ;  (3)  tho  hardly  real- 
izable circumstance  that  no  more  new  wheat  lands  remain  unoc- 
cupied in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  if  a  farmer's  sou 
or  a  new-comer  seeks  to  secure  laud  that  will  i>robably  produce 
broad,  to  do  so  he  must  displace  an  occupant  already  iu  posses- 
sion, or  go  without,  That  a  "  land-hunger  "  should  at  this  early 
date  in  tlio  history  of  the  country  exist,  and  be  unappoascd,  would 
seem  impossible  on  a  continent  whose  land  areas  were  supposed 
to  be  illimitable,  and  whose  soil  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
That  no  lands  arc  available  is  a  conclusion  so  unexpected  and  so 
extraordinary  that  it  is  no  wonder  people  doubt  the  truth  of  such 
a  statement.  Yet  that  a  land-hunger  of  the  keenest  character 
does  exist  is  proved  in  numerous  sections,  and  perhaps  more 
vividly  than  by  anything  el«6  by  tho  scenes  which  occurred  at  the 
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opening  of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  two  years  ago,  and  which 
have  siuco  been  repeated  with  terrible  earnestness  on  every  occa- 
sion upon  which  government  land-offices  were  open  for  allot- 
ment of  homesteads.  When,  as  in  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  last 
winter,  men  and  women  sUmd  in  line,  ankle  deep  in  suow,  all  day 
and  all  night,  from  Thursday  until  Saturday,  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  register  ;  and  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a  later 
ihite  wae  compelled  to  oloso  the  land-offioe  because  it  was  in 
jiossession  of  a  mob,  who  only  became  such  because  of  their  eager 
desire  for  the  registration  of  their  names,  there  is  proof  of  a 
craze  for  land  which  nothing  else  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
country  has  paralleled. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  sign  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rapid  occuiianey  of  lauds,  on  the  other,  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  production  of  wheat,  and  its  steady 
northern  trend  until  now  half  the  continent  is  fed  by  supplies 
from  the  northernmost  States.  Tlie  reader  will  confirm  this  by 
his  or  her  own  experience,  in  realizing  the  simple  circumstance 
that  the  bread  luibitually  served  for  meals  in  the  household  comes 
from  Minnesota  or  Dakota,  or  from  a  region  quite  as  far  away. 
Why  an  article  so  essential  to  human  life  as  whoaten  Hour,  which 
should  be  furnished  at  a  cost  so  free  from  unnecessary  charges, 
and  which  is  in  universal  use  in  quantities  so  vast,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  charge  for  freightage  averaging  from  1,000  to  2,000 
miles,  is  a  problem  that  can  only  be  answered  by  the  statement 
that  it  cannot  bo  produced  with  proiit  nearer.  It  was  not  always 
80.  Many  readers  of  these  pages,  especially  those  resident  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  are  old  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  wheat  cousumed  in  their  youthful  days  was  grown  in 
the  Genesee  valley  of  New  York.  Eochester  was  named  the 
"  Flour  City  "  because  of  its  great  mills  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wheat-yielding  region.  It  is  still  called  by  a  name  that  sounds 
similar,  viz.,  the  "  Flower  City,"  but  this  is  because  of  the  great 
nurseries  and  seed-gardens  that  so  adorn  it.  It  has  been  robbed 
of  its  glory  as  a  food-centre  by  Minncajiolis,  2,000  miles  to  the 
north,  now  the  great  flour-producing  city,  from  which  radiate 
supplies  that  keep  alive  fully  one-half  the  population  of  this 
once  great  agricultural  country. 

When  the  regions  that  supply  the  mills  of  Minneaiwlis  are  ex- 
hausted, as  the  regions,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  between  the 
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Geuesee  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
have  been  exhuuated,  what  now  Northern  State  will  step  in  to 
supply  the  need  that  will  be  so  im{>crativo  as  that  of  food  ? 
Abandoned  farms  in  the  half-dozen  States  of  New  England,  the 
exhausted  soils  in  the  Middle  States,  the  urgent  need  for  ex- 
pensive fertilization  in  numerous  Western  areas,  are  supplemented 
in  suggestiveneBs  by  the  discovery  of  the  limitations  of  the  rain- 
belt  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  universality  of  the 
movement  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  expensive  irrigation  in 
wide  areas  of  soil  too  poor  by  miture  to  bo  cultivated  except  by 
artificial  aids. 

It  is  true  that  this  wide  survey  of  the  conditions  apparent  on 
the  surface  of  the  country  includes  many  a  verdant  valley,  and 
many  a  hillside  where  wheat  and  other  bread  grains  can  and  will 
be  grown  with  profit ;  uud  that  perhaps  the  inforeuces  drawn  of 
exhaustion  and  sterility  for  wheat  may  be  extreme.  Uut  the  fact 
remains  that  with  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  bread  the  im- 
mediate power  to  produce  it  in  numerous  wide  localities  does  not 
keep  pace  ;  and  that  even  in  wheat-growing  areas  the  increase  is  in 
meagre  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
filled.  The  limitations  inarea  are  within  sight ;  the  power  of  pro- 
duction to  the  average  acreage  is  known ;  but  the  growth  of 
human  life — the  increase  in  the  number  to  consume — is  without 
limit.  If  it  goes  on  by  the  sjtme  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  next 
fifty  years  as  in  the  last  half-century,  there  are  children  now 
living  who  will  see  the  population  of  this  country  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  huudred  millions  of  people,  which  vast 
aggregation  will  derive  its  bread  from  an  area  that  even  now  has 
rcactied  the  uortheru  boundary  and  is  beginning  to  realize  for  its 
food  out-put  prices  far  in  excess  of  what  a  brief  period  ago  were 
deemed  possible. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  fifty  years,  or  anything  like  it, 
to  realize  the  consequences  of  an  exhaustion  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  profitable  farms  are  made.  The  rapidity  with  which 
farms  were  taken  up  and  the  spare  land  occupied  between  1870 
and  1880  has  been  the  cause  of  the  depression  which  so  universally 
prevailed  among  the  farmer  class.  Excessive  competition  waa  its 
curse,  and  overproduction  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  and  the 
destruction  of  its  profit.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
fourteen  years  ending  with  1885  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United 
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States  increased  112  per  cent.,  while  the  population  increaaed  but 
44  per  cent.  But  the  very  rapidity  of  occupancy  is  now  producing 
its  reactionary  effect,  not  because  there  is  a  lessened  demand  for 
land  or  a  restricted  number  of  cultivators,  nor  even  because  of 
low  prices,  but  because  there  is  so  little  unoccupied  land  available 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  While  the  population  continues 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  in  every  five  years,  the 
area  now  being  taken  up  has  not  in  that  period  increased  7  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  yearly  and  progressively  lessening.  In  this  con- 
nection the  fact  is  a  most  significant  one  that  the  cpiantity  of  land 
in  cultivation,  the  production  of  which  is  necessjirily  marketed 
abroad,  has  declined  from  twenty-one  millions  of  acres  in  1885 
thirteen  millions  in  1890. 

Confirmatory  of  this  statement  of  the  general  conditions  of 
production  and  occupancy  of  land  is  a  striking  compilation  by 
Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Goddard,  Kansas,  who,  as  a  farmer  himself, 
obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  difficulties  that 
surround  his  class,  and  who,  as  a  painstaking  student  of  statistics, 
has  furnished  to  his  fellow-farmers,  and  to  the  people  at  large, 
conclusions  that  have  placed  the  whole  country  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  him.  From  numerous  calculations  of  groat  value,  form- 
ing the  biisis  of  much  of  the  discussion  now  going  forward  on  this 
most  important  topic  of  the  food  supply  and  the  farmer's  position, 
the  following  is  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  progressively  decreas- 
ing rate  at  which  additions  are  made  to  the  cultivable  area, 
which,  being  certain  to  continue  while  the  population  increases 
at  a  greater  ratio,  will  result  in  placing  the  farmer  on  top  : 


Tear. 


ICulUvated 
area  in  staple 
crops. 


Acres. 


93,000.000 
123.000.000 

ie5.oin,ooo 
i97.oon.ooo 

211.000.000 


bioreoae  of  culll- 
ratod   ares    In  each 
period  and  rate  per 

cent,  of  Increase. 


Acres. 


30.000,000 
•42,U0U,WK> 

Si.OOO.'MO 
■11,000,  <XIO 


Rate 
per 

cent. 


•32.8 
31.1 

19.t 
•7.1 


Increase  o(  culti- 
vated area  each  Tear 
darloK  each  period 
and  yearly  per  cent. 
o( Incruase. 


Acres. 


7.mo,ooo 

8,340.000 
8.100.000 
2.8U0.000 


Rate 
per 
oent. 


S.l 

6.8 
3.9 
l.t 


•  Note  rapid  diminution  In  aggraeates  of  suob  looreaae  and  in  the  rate  per  oent. 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  steady  decline  in  increase 
of  percentage  of  area  of  cultivation  is  that  prices  must  advance  if 
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there  is  a  oorrosponding  increase  in  consumption,  as  there  is  cer- 
tain to  bo.  It  is  true  that  a,  foreign  demaad  rcguliites  prices,  and 
that  the  out-put  of  foreign  nations  may  make  up  for  the  decrease 
in  the  surphis  from  America.  But  this  argument  is  met  with  the 
inquiry,  If  the  bread-producing  areas  in  the  new  world  are 
lessening  in  jiroportiou  to  oouaumption,  what  may  not  be  inferred 
from  conditions  that  prevail  in  crowded  Europe,  where  land  is 
scarce  and  population  increasingly  large  ?  The  apparent  facts  do 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  iiereaftcr  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply will  largely  iniluouco  either  out-put  or  prices.  Indeed,  the 
action  of  almost  all  the  European  countries  indicates  a  great 
anxiety  in  regard  to  this  question  of  food-products,  in  the  face  of 
increase  of  population  and  extreme  narrowness  of  cultivable 
woa,  as  shown  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  reductions  of 
duty,  which  almost  every  week  recently  have  been  reported. 

The  figures  regarding  the  increased  wheat  area  the  world  over 
arc  ascertained,  and  not  only  show  how  large  a  percentage  is  con- 
tained within  the  United  States,  but  how  marked  is  the  decrease 
in  proportion  to  population.  Thus,  in  the  decade  from  187U 
to  1880  the  wheat  aroiis  of  the  world  increased  twenty-two  mill- 
ions of  acres,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  nineteen 
millions.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  wheat  areas  of  the 
world  increased  only  five  millions  of  acres,  to  which  the  United 
States  contributed  not  an  acre.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
bread-eating  world  increased  11  percent.,  and  goes  on  increasing 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  land  vvliich  can  grow  grain  at 
previous  prices  is  well-nigh  exhausted,  so  far  as  relative  increase 
is  concerned.  Take,  for  instance,  the  population  of  India.  It  is 
said  to  be  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  its  cultivable  area,  and 
although  its  exports  rose  in  seventeen  years  from  500,000  bushels 
to  41,000,000  bushels  in  1887,  the  increase,  it  is  believed,  has 
reached  its  limit.  Because  of  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
restricted  area  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  cannot  afford  to 
cultivate  wheat,  much  less  live  upon  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  area  under  wheat  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1889  was  a 
million  acres  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  whole  situation  seems 
summed  up  in  The  American  Agriculturist  for  May  in  these 
brief  words: 

"It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  yearly  additions  to  the  bread-eating 
populatioDS  of  European  blood  nre  such  as  to  require  au  ewlditlou  yearly  to 
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the  wheat  &nd  rye  ^pply  of  the  world  of  from  30,000,000  to  32,000,000  boshels, 
or  the  product  of  2,500,000  to  2,700,000  acres.  Yet  the  entire  wheat-  and  rye- 
growing  world  baa,  of  recent  years,  been  adding  not  to  exceed  400,000  acres 
per  annum,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  iucreaised  requirements.  Moreover, 
there  Is  no  country  where  the  present  rate  of  Increase  is  likely  to  be  much 
accelerated  at  an  early  day," 

Bearing  with  great  force  upon  this  question  of  food-siipi)ly  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  census  year  in  most  of  the  world.  The 
results  of  an  enumeration  so  world-wide  enable  accurate  estimates  to 
he  formed  of  the  growtli  in  consumption  of  food  ;  and  as  the  areas 
and  productiveness  of  food-lands  are  ascertained  with  more  or  less 
definiteness  the  inferences  to  be  drawu  all  point  in  the  direction 
of  an  increasing  tax  upon  the  producing  power  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  United  Kingdom  is  cultivated  to  an  extent  beyond 
which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  improve ;  yet  its  population,  by  the 
census  just  completed  (on  the  night  of  April  5),  shows  39,700,000, 
or  an  increase  of  3,000,u00  in  live  years.  Austria-Hungary  com- 
pleted the  census  last  mouth,  showing  an  increase  of  2,250,000. 
Germany  iu  five  years  has  grown  2,265,000,  now  reaching  49,120,- 
000,  as  against  41,058,000  ten  years  ago.  France,  the  country 
with  the  smallest  percentage  of  growth,  has  a  million  more  mouths 
to  feed  than  iu  1885,  while  Russia  is  known  to  have  increased 

h0,000,000  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade,  and  certainly  as 
much  in  the  last  five  years,  thus  adding  20,000,000  to  the  new- 
comers into  the  world.  Italy,  notwithstandius:  heavy  emigration, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  add  1,000,000  to  its  population,  while  India 

ris  believed  to  have  grown  in  ten  years  from  355,000,000  to  285,- 
000,000.  Grouping  the  increase  iu  all  these  eight  countries  to- 
gether, it  shows  in  the  old  world  the  addition  of  over  76,000,000 
of  lives  to  be  sustained  by  food  gut  from  the  ground,  witliout  any- 
liiing  like  corresponding  increase  in  either  cultivable  area  or 
in  its  productiveness. 

In  startling  connection  with  the  foregoing  figures  of  new 
population,  it  is  appropriate  to  draw  again  upon  the  calculations 
of  Mr.  G.  Wood  Davis,  who  from  tlie  eyry  of  his  farm  in  Kansas, 
lifter  careful  observation,  startles  the  world  with  the  following 
conclusions  : 

"  From  the  best  data  obtainable  it  would  appear  that  with  an  average 

yield  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  is  now  70,000,000  bushels  less  than 

I  the  yearly  consumption.    Each  passing  year,  by  reason  of  the  Increase  In 

"population,  adds  at  leaat  25,000,000  bushels  to  this  yearly  deficit,  so  that  by 

l.-«5  it  can  hardly  be  leas  than  200,000,000,  if  the  percapita  requirements  re- 
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main  08  largo  as  they  have  beeu.  Up  to  this  time  tho  resorves  accumulated 
during  the  existence  of  the  xurplus  acreikge  added  in  the  eighth  decade  have 
sufflced  to  meet  this  deficit,  but  there  are  Indications  In  every  grain-growing 
country  that  these  reserves  are  everywhere  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.  The 
injury  already  sustained  by  the  growing  European  crop  renders  it  alisolutely 
certain  that  the  coming  cereal  year  will  diaposo  of  the  last  vestige  of  these 
reserves." 

Sufficient  haa  boen  adduced  to  make  it  plain  that  tho  possi- 
bility of  prices  remaining  at  a  low  ebb  is  past.  Is  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  tho  farmer  hereafter  will  realize  a  fair  profit  upon  his 
operations.  It  is  time  that  he  should  do  so.  Of  all  classes  his 
rewards  have  been  the  smallest,  while  they  should  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory. 

The  extent  of  tlie  farmer's  loss  by  low  prices  and  the  extent 
of  his  gain  by  high  prices  may  be  judged  by  the  advance  in  the 
amount  to  be  realized  in  these  ditleront  conditions.  Thus  in 
1875  the  average  price  in  gold  of  English-grown  wheat  in  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  was  $1.04:  per  bushel.  During  tho  five 
years  ending  with  1889  it  was  95  cents  per  bushel.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  difference  of  69  cents,  equal  to  a  decline  of  43 
per  cent,  in  the  income  of  every  wheat-producer,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  every  producer  of  food,  arising  out  of  compulsory  ex- 
ports from  India  and  the  creation  of  too  many  American  farms. 
With  a  restoration  of  the  former  high  price,  the  gain  to  the 
producer  will  equal  the  amount  of  which  he  has  hitherto 
boen  deprived.  Now,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  in 
tho  income  of  any  individual,  or  any  class  of  individuals, 
is  a  most  momentous  mutter.  But  when  it  affects  a  class 
so  large  as  that  which  follows  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  tliat  special  class,  it  equally  and  di- 
rectly affects  tho  vast  number  in  town  and  village  who  are  re- 
lated to  and  depeudcut  upon  the  farmer,  the  consequences  of  an 
increase  of  revenue  to  such  a  great  percentage  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

It  is  true  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  in  1875,  when  it  was  $1.C4,  and  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  1889,  when  it  averaged  only  90  cents,  may  not  be 
immediately  made  up,  but  all  the  signs  are  in  favor  of  dollar  wheat 
at  the  farm,  and,  if  anything,  above  that  sum.  It  is  also  true  that 
wheat  does  not  comprise  by  any  means  the  total  out-put  of  the 
farmer,  but  the  price  of  wheat  is  the  key  to  the  agricultural  situ- 
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ation,  for  ont  of  13,500,000  acres  now  used  for  the  prodac- 
tioQ  of  food  for  exportation,  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  are 
devoted  to  wheat-growing.     It  is  the  one  great  staple  that  all  the 
nations  of  western  and  southern  Europe  export  largely,  and  is  the 
one  grain  for  which  a  market,  at  some  price,   can  always  be 
found,  while  it  bears  transportation  and  storage  with  less  deteri- 
oration than  any  other  food-product.     As  wheat  rises  or  falls,  all 
other  food-products  increase  or  decline,  and  if  a  gain  of  40  per 
cent,  in  the  rise  of  wheat  is  promised  to  the  farmer,  it  may  be  re- 
lied upon  that  this  relative  gain  is  likely  to  pervade  all  his  crops. 
An  increase  equal  to  40  per  cent  in  the  paying  power  of  the 
fanner  of  North  America  will  make  at  this  time  a  greater  economic 
revolution  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed.    The  first  thing  that 
will  happen  will  be  that  the  farmer  will  get  out  of  debt.     The 
sorrowful  years  of  burden  which  in  the  last  decade  he  has  suffered 
from  heavy  obligations  of  mortgage,  interest,  and  store-indebted- 
ness will  cause  him  to  hasten  the  day  when  he  can  be  a  free  man. 
As  a  borrower,  he  will  no  longer  fill  the  position  of  servant  to 
the  lender.    Having  once  hypothecated  their  future  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  continued  prosperity  and  high  prices  in  the  past,  as  a 
class  the  farmers  have  had  an  experience  that  most  men  would 
have    sunk    under.      The    pursuit  of  happiness,  which    is   a 
guarantee    under   the   constitution,    and    which    in    this    fair 
land  more  than  in  all  others  would  seem  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, has  been  like  chasing  an  ignts  fatuus  in  a  huge  fog- 
bank  of  indebtedness.     The  weary  waiting  for  better  times,  the 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  and  the  days  of  unrequited  labor, 
the  narrowness  of  resources,  and  the  eager  desire  of  the  young 
people  for  better  modes  of  living,  have  all  been  borne  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  day  that  now  dawns  upon  every  industrious  farmer  in 
the  land.   It  was  no  wonder  that  unrest  prevailed,  and  that  a  strik- 
ing-out for  relief  in  legislation,  or  some  other  form  of  remedy  by 
organization,  was  tried.     But  the  futility  of  those  movements  is 
even  now  becoming  apparent  to  them,  and  will  sink  out  of  sight 
in  the  certainty  of  improvement  in  conditions  which  is  sure  to 
follow  the  gain  in  purchasing  and  paying  power  of  40,  or  even  25, 
per  cent.     It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  from  all  that  has  been 
here  adduced  that  such  a  chauge  is  coming. 

This  change  will  put  the  American  farmer  on  top.     It  will . 
make  him,  of  all  classes  in  the  world,  the  most  prosperous.    He 
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will  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous producer  of  his  period,  and  by  organization  and  a  reason- 
able control  of  politics,  which  he  is  likely  to  maintain,  he  will 
probably  dictate  the  tisca!  policy  of  the  nation.  Having  attained 
prosperity  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  lie  will  abandon  the 
absurd  theories  under  which,  in  the  days  of  his  depression,  some 
of  hia  representatives  sought  relief  by  laws  made  by  legislation  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
least  interference  with  trade,  the  least  taxation,  and  the  least 
legislation  will  be  the  popular  movement,  sotting  in  as  a  reaction- 
ary sentiment  from  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

With  an  ability  to  buy  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  goods 
hitherto  absorbed,  with  a  desire  to  possess  himself  of  every  com- 
fort, and  to  deny  iiis  children  nothing  that  they  need  and  can 
enjoy,  the  absorption  of  manufactured  goods  will  be  enormously 
increased.  The  excess  in  production  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury,  now  apparent  on  every  hand,  will  bo  absorbed.  This 
process,  aided  by  an  increased  foreign  trade,  which  is  promised 
under  reciprocity,  would  seem  to  open  up  a  prospect  for  still 
another  great  group  of  population,  namely,  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  pursuits.  These  have  already  begun  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  overproduction,  as  evidenced  in  numerous  labor 
troubles  all  over  the  country.  But  with  the  improved  condition 
of  the  farmer,  a  larger  demand  will  exist  for  all  classes  of 
goods.  Every  farmer's  wife  will  be  able  to  afford  a  silk  dress ; 
every  farmer's  daughter  will  have  an  elaborate  trousseau.  From 
ploughs  to  pianos,  from  buggies  to  books,  the  range  will  include 
all  articles  for  farm  life,  for  which  a  new  demand  will  be  stim- 
ulated by  a  new  ability  to  buy  and  to  pay.  There  will,  doubt- 
less, therefore,  be  felt  throughout  the  country  a  new  thrill  of 
industrial  activity,  as  the  necessary  reflection  of  the  enhanced 
prosperity  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  worthy  group  of  growers 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Erastus  Wiman. 


DOMESnC  SERVICE  IN  ENGLAND. 

BT  mas  EKILY  FAITHFaiX. 


The  relations  existing  between  servants  and  their  employers 
hare  been  much  discussed  of  late  :  we  have  been  told  that  an 
antagonism  is  growing  up  which  is  "shaking  the  pillars  of 
domestic  peace  " ;  one  writer  inveighs  against  "  the  semi-feadal 
relations"  and  holds  a  spirited  brief  for  the  maid  ;  another  de- 
clares that  "  good  old-fashioned  mistresses "  have  died  out, 
while  in  certain  quarters  the  problem  is  considered  "  as  moment- 
ous as  that  of  capital  and  labor,  and  as  complicated  as  that  of 
individualism  and  socialism." 

In  one  of  George  Eliot's  novels,  the  landlord  whose  customers 
appeal  to  him  to  settle  an  argument  which  has  arisen  in  the  bar 
parlor  about  a  village  ghost-tale,  states  his  intention  of  "holding 
with  both  sides,  as  the  truth  lies  between  them."  I  confess  that  his 
attitude  very  much  represents  my  own  feeling  when  I  hear  of  the 
faults  and  follies  of  servants  and  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century mistress.  There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "  one  story  is  very  well  till  the  other  is  told  ";  and  perhaps 
the  whole  grievance  might  be  well  summed  up  in  the  assertion 
that  imperfect  masters  and  mistresses  cannot  get  perfect  servants, 
and  that  servants  are  no  more  a  failure  than  any  other  class  labor- 
ing under  disadvantages  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  allude 
before  the  end  of  my  observations  on  this  vexed  question. 

It  may  be  true  that  domestic  relations  have  not  adjusted 
themselves  at  present  to  the  modem  spirit  of  human  life,  but 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  servants  of  to-day  are  really 
inferior  to  those  who  waited  on  our  ancestors  in  olden  times  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  tale  that  there  are  "  no  servants  to  be 
had,"  I  have  never  yet  met  any  one  who  ever  sought  one  In  vain. 
Although  the  class  of  people  who  never  dreamt  of  having  ser- 
vants a  hundred  years  ago  require  them  now,  still  the  supply  is 
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equal  to  the  demand ;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  system  of 
emigration  which  takes  hundreds  of  young  English  and  Irish 
women  to  the  eolouies  and  America. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  uf  this  article  to  touch  upon  the 
difficulties  which  surround  domestic  service  in  the  United  States ; 
but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  remark  that  I  was  much  struck, 
while  travelling  there,  with  the  indejiendent  bearing  of  "  the 
iiflj),"  especially  in  the  far  West,  and  also  with  the  vast  amount 
of  work  done  in  large  houses  by  one  or  two  women — mostly  Irish 
— with  only  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  comes  once  a  day  to 
do  "the  chores."  Similar  establishments  to  these  in  England 
would  demand  from  four  to  six  servants  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  social  habits  are  more  simple  in  America  and  labor-saving 
machines  are  fur  more  abundant :  lifts  connect  the  kitchen  with 
the  dining-room  in  even  ordinary  houses,  and  the  hot-  and  cold- 
water  pipes  which  are  connected  with  the  wiishstands  in  the  bed- 
rooms considerably  diminish  the  housemaids'  duties,  especially 
as  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  water  used  as  well. 

In  America  "the  hired  girl"  is  apt  to  leave  at  u  moment's 
notice  if  anything  displeases  her,  but  an  English  servant  seldom 
packs  up  her  boxes  and  places  her  mistress  in  this  inconvenient 
position  :  she  gives  a  month's  notice  if  she  finds  her  place  does 
not  suit  her,  and  as  she  looks  to  her  mistress  for  a  character,  she 
is  generally  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  before  leaving. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  lady  lias  no  right  to  discharge  a  servant  with- 
out due  warning ;  she  is  only  justified  in  dismissing  a  servant 
" at  a  moment's  notice"  on  the  grounds  of  wilful  disobedience 
to  lawful  ordei-a,  drunkenness,  theft,  habitual  negligence  or  moral 
misconduct,  abusive  language,  and  incompetence  or  permanent 
incapacity  from  illness.  In  Scotland  a  six-months'  engagement 
generally  prevails — a  system  which  is  far  less  satisfactory  to  both 
the  contracting  parties  if  a  mistake  has  been  made  by  either  of 
them. 

No  lady  is  legally  bound  to  give  a  domestic  servant  a  character, 
but  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  mistress  should  fairly  state  all 
she  knows  in  favor  of  the  girl  who  is  leaving  her  service :  such 
communications  are  regarded  as  "  privileged,"  but  any  evidence 
of  malico  would  render  the  person  guilty  of  it  hablo  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  the  servant,  and  "  a  false  chai-acter"  "  knowingly 
given  "  can  be  punished  by  a  penalty  of  XiJO  if  the  servant  in  whose 
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intoroet  it  has  been  made  robs  the  mistress  who  in  consequence  of 
such  a  misrepresentation  takes  her  into  her  employment. 

The  "  I'm-as-good-as-you  "  sort  of  spirit  is  by  no  means  the 
characteristic  of  the  well-trained  English  servant :  her  own  self- 
respect  teaches  her  to  accord  the  deference  due  to  those  she 
serves,  and  she  takes  a  pride  in  the  dainty  cap  and  spotless  white 
apron  which  are  regarded  in  America  as  "  badges  of  slavery,"  for 
they  distinguish  her  from  the  type  of  servants  employed  in  in- 
ferior houses  where  such  adornments  are  unknown  and  are 
regarded  by  mistresses  as  useless  "  luxuries." 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  ordinary  "  slavey  "  and  the 
well-disciplined  servant,  both  as  regards  personality  and  treat- 
ment. The  general  servant  may  perhaps  have  a  "  good  time  " 
of  it  in  the  tradesman's  household  where  she  is  literally  treated  as 
one  of  the  family,  and  fancies  her  equality  established  by  the 
fact  that  she  addresses  all  the  children  by  their  Christian  names, 
takes  her  place  with  the  family  at  meals,  and  spends  her  Sunday 
"in"  at  ea«e  in  the  one  sitting-room  in  the  establishment,  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  her  employers.  But  the  lodging-house 
"  slavey  "  has  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  from  one  week's 
end  to  the  other.  Her  mistress,  a  woman  of  the  same  class 
probably,  often  treats  her  with  a  want  of  consideration  that  no 
lady  could  possibly  show  :  it  is  true  that  the  woman  works  very 
hard  hereelf,  cooking  the  meals  of  the  lodgers,  who  breakfast  and 
dine  at  different  hours,  but  she  is,  of  course,  fortified  by  the 
gains  she  is  making ;  the  poor  drudge,  however,  is  toiling  from 
morning  to  night  for  a  mere  pittance  of  perhaps  £10  to  £12  a 
year,  learning  nothing  that  will  ever  fit  her  for  a  better  situiation, 
and  with  hard  words,  instead  of  thanks,  for  all  her  efforts  to 
please  every  one. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my  own  mind  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  to  me  when  I  hud  rooms  iti  a  lodg- 
ing-house in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London,  while 
the  honse  I  had  bought  was  being  decorated  for  me.  I  went  to 
my  bedroom  after  being  at  the  first  performance  of  a  play  at  the 
Lyceum,  at  which  Mr.  Irving  had  been  required  to  make  a  speech, 
and,  coming  home  very  late  and  tired,  hastily  retired  to  rest  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  melancholy  candle.  While  undressing  I  was 
startled  by  a  sound  which  warned  me  that  some  one  was  in  my 
room :  on  looking  round  I  saw  what  at  first  seemed  to  me  a  bun- 
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die  of  clothes  hanging  over  a  chftir  ;  it  turned  out  to  be  the  poor 
"slavey,"  who,  worn  out  with  the  day's  fatigues,  while  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  my  bedroom  had  sat  down  and  fallen  sound 
asleep  in  the  armchair.  She  must  have  been  there  for  at  leajst 
two  hours  !  Up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seldom  able  to  go 
to  bed  in  her  miserable  attic  till  after  midnight,  and  only  half- fed, 
this  unfortunate  girl  may  bo  regarded  as  a  type  of  a  class  of  ser- 
vants in  England  who  are  really  much  to  be  pitied. 

A  girl  whoso  "  first  place  "  is  in  a  lodging-house,  or  who,  as 
the  hard-worked,  underfed  scrub  in  a  small  tradesman's  large 
family,  in  which  the  care  of  the  perpetual  baby  falls  to  her  lot,  as 
well  as  housework  of  all  kinds,  has  no  sinecure  ;  she  seldom  finds 
any  one  who  trios  to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  intelligent,  method- 
ical way  in  which  she  should  set  about  her  duties,  and  is  conse- 
quently  disgusted  with  the  vocation,  anxious  to  abandon  it  for  the 
freedom  of  the  factory,  and  ready  to  advise  all  her  companions  to 
do  the  same.  The  miserable  little  drudge  has  been  treated  by  the 
petty  tyrants  into  whose  hands  she  unfortunately  fell  as  one  who 
was  to  be  used  as  their  abject  slave,  without  the  least  regard  to 
her  feelings  or  incliuationa  ;  she  has  been  made  to  rise  early  and 
go  to  bed  late ;  her  food  has  been  the  leavings  of  the  master's 
table  ;  her  work  dirty  and  disagreeable  ;  often  she  has  been  watched 
as  if  her  honesty  was  suspected,  and  her  liberty  hits  been  so  cur- 
tailed that  what  should  have  been  her  home  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison.  How  can  we  wonder  that  servant  girls  under  these 
conditions  are  "  slatternly,  slothful,  and  impudent,"  or  that  such 
an  experience  sliould  make  them  inclined  to  seek  some  other 
means  of  livelihood  ? 

Good  general  servants  are  much  sought  after  by  families  liv- 
ing in  substantial  houses  and  ii»  a  fairly  comfortable  fashion. 
They  command  wages  varying  from  £16  to  £22  a  year,  and  resem- 
ble "  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig  "  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  famous  "  Bab 
Ballad,"  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  be  cook,  parlor-maid,  and  house- 
maid all  in  one.  Some  servants  like  these  places,  for,  though 
they  have  more  work  to  do,  they  have  far  more  freedom  than  it  is 
possible  to  allow  in  large  establishments ;  "  the  general "  has  no 
kitchen  warfare,  at  any  rate,  and  only  her  mistress  to  please  ;  she 
has  no  upper  servant  to  obey,  and  no  "tempers"  or  moments  of 
jealousy  to  ruffle  her  serenity,  and  she  often  ends  in  taking  a 
geanine  pride  in  the  house  and  a  keen   interest  in   the  family, 
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sharing  their  triumphs  and  sorrows  uftor  her  own  lionest,  lieartj 
fashion. 

The  servants  employed  by  the  wealthy  middle  families  and  "the 
upper  ten  thousand  "  are  not  badly  paid,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
badly  treated.  When  domestic  service  iu  England  is  compared  with 
the  position  of  needlewomen,  compositors,  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone operators,  the  showing  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  former  iu 
comfort ;  the  parlor-maid  is  better  lodged,  better  fed,  and,  allhougli 
she  may  receive  only  £20  a  year,  it  is  really  equivalent  to  £70  : 
the  money  value  of  her  improved  position  would  far  more  than 
treble  her  wages  if  it  were  paid  in  coin.  A  competent "  table-maid  " 
now  asks  from  £18  to  £30  a  year  ;  a  well-trained  housemaid,  from 
£16  to  £25  ;  cooks,  from  £20  to  £(50  ;  footmen  earn  from  £25  to 
£40,  with  suits  of  livery  ;  butlers,  from  £50  to  £80  ;  in  some 
houses  where  the  butler  has  great  responsibility,  and  no  house- 
steward  is  kept,  he  receives  more  than  £100  a  year.  The  skilled 
man  chef,  of  course,  earns  his  hundreds,  while  the  modest  kitchen 
maid  welcomes  from  £10  to  £18.  The  wsiges  of  housekeepers 
vary  from  £30  to  £50  in  private  families  ;  the  head  nurse 
and  the  lady's  maid  receive  from  £20  to  £35  ;  and  in  certain 
quarters  still  higher  salaries  are  given.  Mrs.  Crawshay's  scheme 
for  "  lady  helps  "  has  not  been  at  all  generally  adopted.  I  have 
always  advocated  the  employment  of  a  lady  in  the  nursery  :  the 
advantage  to  the  children  in  health,  manners,  and  morals  would 
be  of  immense  gain  to  any  household  rich  enough  to  affonl  it, 
and  by  such  means  we  might  help  to  stamp  out  the  foolish  notion 
that  there  is  any  social  degradation  in  domestic  service. 

One  of  the  trials  of  the  English  housekeeper  who  has  a  largo 
retinue  under  her  command  is  the  servant  who  is  always  on  the 
defensive  respecting  her  individual  rights  and  place.  "  I  keep  to 
my  bargain  ;  let  other  people  keep  to  theirs,"  is  her  obstinate  cry, 
and  she  refuses  to  lend  a  hand  outside  her  "  own  work,"  no  mat- 
ter who  may  suffer.  The  most  obliging  and  civil  servants  I  have 
ever  met  with  are  those  employed  by  royalty  and  in  aristocratic 
houses.  While  the  "  little  middle-class  snob  "  treats  her  servants 
with  curtness,  the  well-bred  woman  of  rank  accepts  their  services 
with  courtesy  and  grace ;  although  she  knows  she  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  command  them,  noblesse  oblige,  and  she  has  the 
self-respect  which  naturally  accords  the  respect  due  to  depend- 
ents. 
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The  late  oatcrj  against  servants  strikes  me  as  somewhat  unfair 
and  uncalled  for.  The  prize  given  by  Messrs.  Cawell  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Quiver,  about  three  yeara  ago,  proved  that  the  1,500 
servants  who  competed  for  it  had  lived  from  ten  to  upwards 
of  twenty  years  in  the  same  family.  My  own  sister  has  a  nurse 
who  has  been  in  her  household  for  forty  years — ever  since  her 
eldest  son  was  born  ;  another  friend  has  had  the  same  housemaid 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and  a  coachman  for  fifteen  ;  and 
nniuy  others  tell  me  of  servants  who  have  lived  with  them  for  pe- 
riods extending  from  twelve  to  twenty  years.  While  we  sigh  for  the 
good  old-fashioned  servants  who  gave  their  employers  "  the  heart 
service  alouo  worth  having,"  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  social  life,  the  results  of  which  are 
stamped  as  deeply  on  the  servants  as  on  ouraelves.  If  restless 
ambition  and  diaeoiiteut  prevail  in  the  kitchen,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  first  invaded  the  drawing-room.  Nor  can 
we  be  blind  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  widespread  love  of 
change  and  dress,  and  our  servants  are  keen  enough  to  see  when 
employers  live  beyond  their  means  and  "  make  a  show,"  for  this 
generally  brings  about  the  petty  screwings  whicli  press  hardest  on 
the  household.  But  it  may  well  be  asked,  "  Who  are  the  tyrants 
— the  mistresses  who  desire  to  have  reasonable  rules  carried  out 
in  their  own  houses,  or  the  servants  who  want  their  own  way  in 
everything,  and  try  to  rule  their  mistresses  in  the  bargain  ?  " 

The  relation  between  mistress  and  maid  would  be  un- 
doubtedly improved  if  the  former  had  a  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  household  duties.  Many  of  ''our  daughters"  marrj 
young  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  management  of  a  house  : 
if  middle-class  girls  knew  something  about  domestic  economy, 
the  pockets  of  struggling  husbands  would  bo  spared  and  many  a 
domestic  breeze  avoided,  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  mistresses 
who  "run  their  own  households";  the  aristocracy  know  but 
little  of  their  servants — save  their  personal  attendants — and  com- 
2>lain  still  less. 

The  monotony  and  restrictions  wliieh  surround  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  servant  have  given  rise  to  most  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  occupation.  "To  clean  herself" 
after  a  hard  day's  work  and  sit  down  to  needlework,  or  to  the 
more  exciting  recreation  afforded  by  The  Family  Herald,  is 
scarcely  exhilarating  enough  for  the  modem  servant,  and  the  joy 
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of  the  alternate  "Sunday  out"  and  the  occasional  holiday  is 
spoilt  by  the  hour  fixed  for  the  enforced  return.  The  parlor- 
maid hears  her  young  ladies  talking  at  the  dinner  table  of  the 
delightful  play  they  have  seen  the  night  before,  and  she  is  nat- 
urally inspired  with  a  wish  to  see  it  herself ;  but  this  is  impossible 
if  the  door  is  to  be  barred  at  10  o'clock,  especially  as  she  has 
to  find  her  way  home  in  an  omnibus,  for  which  she  probably  has 
to  wait  half  an  hour  when  the  play  is  over.  The  truth  is  that 
mistresses,  as  a  rule,  have  not  yet  accepted  a  condition  to  which 
men  in  command  of  others  have  long  since  bowed — that  pleasure 
and  personal  liberty  in  moderation  must  be  accorded  when  the 
day's  work  is  done.  Servants  are  mostly  young  women  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  all  the  instincts  of  youth  full  upon  them,  and 
it  is  cruel  to  ignore  their  social  needs.  Their  followers  and  visit- 
ors are  not  welcome  to  those  in  authority,  and  therefore  less 
objection  should  be  raised  to  their  occasional  efforts  to  obtain  the 
companionship  of  their  own  class  outside  the  house  when  their 
work  is  done. 

I  fear  we  must  own  to  another  fault  in  dealing  with  our  ser- 
vants :  women  scold  and  nag  in  a  way  which  is  unknown  to 
men  who  are  really  fit  to  rule.  They  listen  to  the  gossip  of  other 
servants,  and  almost  lie  in  wait  for  the  suspected  delinquent.  A 
wise  master  knows  the  value  of  sometimes  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
will  certainly  let  a  good  employee  have  time  to  recover  himself  be- 
fore he  attempts  any  expostulation.  The  ordinary  mistress  unfort- 
unately summons  the  servant  before  she  has  controlled  her  own 
temper,  and  the  result  is  disastrous  to  both.  If  once  "  a  hostile 
attitude"  describes  the  relation  between  the  drawing-room  and 
the  kitchen,  a  state  of  constant  friction  must  ensue. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  trials  experienced  by  the  mistresses  of  un- 
trained servants :  too  often  a  succession  of  wasteful,  ignorant 
girls  pass,  like  phantasmagoria,  across  the  threshold,  leaving, 
however,  a  very  convincing  proof  of  their  reality  in  the  wreck  of 
kitchen  utensils,  china,  and  other  household  treasures.  Where 
large  establishments  are  kept,  young  servants  are  carefully  taught 
their  separate  duties  ;  but  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  girls  who 
have  passed  the  fifth  board-school  standard  are  often  incapable  of 
lighting  a  fire,  or  of  washing  a  wine-glass  without  breaking  it. 
They  can  read  the  "  penny  dreadful,"  but  they  cannot  dam  their 
stockings  or  mend  their  clothes.    The  want  of  technical  train- 
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ing  is  the  disadrantap^e  which  has  threateiid  to  make  servants  a 
failure ;  but  our  board  schools  are  now  waking  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities; they  have  begun  to  include  needlework  and  cook- 
ing in  their  list  of  subjects,  and  1  hope  they  will  shortly  add  laun- 
dry and  house  work. 

Mrs.  Darwin  appears  to  think  that  th^mijBtross  who  demands 
a  formal  character  of  the  servant  should  he  willing  to  furnish  oue 
respecting  herself.     She  writes  in  I7te  Nineteenth  Century  : 


"Every  mistress  should  choose  a  referee,  or  two  referees,  among  her 
Horvonts  past  or  present,  who  have  been  with  her  not  less  than  two  years ; 
she  should  give  the  names  and  addreaaes  of  these  two  referees  to  the  servant 
whom  she  is  inclined  to  engage  before  she  writes  for  her  character  from  her 
last  mistress.  ...  I  cannot  imagine  any  reasonable  objection  to  this 
plan.  If  carried  largely  into  practice,  it  could  become  the  test  of  any  theory 
about  domestic  service.  Mistresses  could  then  gather  statistics  and  make 
generalizations  as  to  the  situations  which  were  most  highly  recommended 
and  most  sought  after  by  the  best  and  most  competent  of  servants.  It  might 
also  put  spirit  into  the  custom  of  character-giving,  which  is  said  by  some  to 
be  so  formal.  Personally,  I  have  never  found  it  so.  It  puts  a,  vast  amount 
of  irresponsible  power  into  the  hands  of  one  fallible  human  Iwlng;  and 
though  I  think  it  may  rarely  be  abused,  it  adds  tremeadously  to  the  unneces- 
sary  and  injurious  dependence  of  servants." 

This  novel  idea  has  partially  been  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Maud  Stan- 
ley, whose  work  and  experience  certainly  entitle  her  to  speak  with 
authority.  I  confess  I  cannot  think  the  plan  likely  to  promote 
the  cordial  relations  we  are  all  anxious  to  secure  ;  nor  do  I  follow 
Mrs.  Darwin  in  her  argument  that  domestic  service  has  neces- 
sarily a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  character.  The  very  nature 
of  it  makes  it  depend  upon  the  individual  character  on  both 
sides,  and  uo  arbitrary  external  rules  will  ever  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory improvement. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  servants  in  England  were  better  treated  and  better  fed  and 
allowed  more  liberty  than  at  present :  they  might,  perhaps,  be 
better  lodged,  for  English  architects  seem  to  have  thought  but 
little  of  the  rooms  servants  would  have  to  work  and  sleep  in,  and 
the  condition  of  some  of  our  handsomest  city  houses  is  not  with- 
out reproach  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  some  day  this  may  be 
remedied,  when  women's  attention  ie  turned  to  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  our  houses.  Mias  Charlotte  Robinson  (Home  Art 
Decorator  to   Her  Majesty)  is  ali-aady  helping  us  to  make  our 
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homes  beautiful,  and  the  aid  of  feminine  domestic  mechan- 
ical engineers  who  will  help  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  by 
which  domestic  machinery  is  still  surrounded,  and  the  femi- 
nine architect  who  will  not  sacrifice  everything  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  all  who  wish 
to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  entire  household.  Some 
servants  at  present  live  below  the  ground  and  sleep  under  the 
slates,  or  have  to  be  content  with  a  turn-up  bedstead  among  the 
black  beetles  and  cockroaches  which  disport  themselves  in  the 
pantry. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  wanton  neglect  of  servants  now- 
adays, nor  do  I  think  servants  are  less  industrious  or  more  incom- 
petent than  in  the  days  of  our  "  forebears."  The  infirmities  of 
humanity  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  are  not  likely  to  be  confined  to 
one  section  of  society  :  all  classes  have  been  more  or  less  seized  by 
this  restless  craving  for  change  and  not  unnatural  wish  to  "  bet- 
ter themselves."  Good  mistresses,  as  a  rule,  still  manage  to  get 
good  servants,  who  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  them  ;  the  English 
servant  may  consider  herself  well  oft  compared  to  other  wage- 
earning  women,  and,  provided  she  does  not  squander  her  wages 
on  dress,  she  is  able,  while  living  in  comfort,  to  save  sufficient 
money  to  provide  either  for  marriage  or  old  age. 

JDmily  Faithpull. 


LOAFING  AND  LABORING. 


BY  THE  LATE  EDWIN   P.   WHIPPLE. 


A  pniLOSoPQER  has  divided  human  beings  into  two  classes, 
namely,  benefactors  and  malefiictors.  It  would,  perhaps,  bo  a 
more  comprehensive  classification  to  divide  them  into  laborers 
and  loafers,  for  in  wliichever  direction  we  look  wo  find  the  class 
that  loafs  more  or  less  undoing  the  beneficent  work  of  the  class  that 
labors.  The  laborers  brought  us  out  of  the  primitive  woods  ;  the 
loafers  would  have  been  content  to  run  wild  in  them  forever.  To 
the  laborers  we  owe  civilization  ;  to  the  loafers,  most  of  the  evil 
that  disfigures  it.  From  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to  the  tilling  of 
the  soul,  through  all  arts,  occupations,  and  professioTis,  the  man 
who  shirks  his  tusk  is  the  great  disorganizer.  Lands  run  to  waste 
and  men  go  to  ruin,  policies  fail  and  battles  are  lost,  literature 
ceases  to  inspire  and  churches  to  save,  simply  because,  by  some 
trick  of  fortune,  the  idler  loafs  into  the  laborer's  place,  and 
saunters  through  duties  whose  proper  performance  demands  the 
full  energies  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  right  man  in  the  right 
place  1 — oh,  if  we  could  always  have  him  !  The  wrong  man  in 
the  right  place! — is  not  that  too  often  our  exasperating  experi- 
ence ? 

But  even  when  the  loafer  is  too  indolent  to  go  throngh  posi- 
tive duties  in  a  negative  way,  when  he  spares  the  world  tho 
hypocrisy  of  undertaking  to  perform  any  of  its  real  business,  it 
is  still  tho  fatality  of  his  condition  that  ho  can  assume  activity 
only  to  prosecute  some  scheme  of  vice  and  mischief.  Life  without 
serious  work  is  life  deprived  of  all  vigor  but  that  which  comes 
out  in  fits  and  starts  of  depravity.  The  loafer  is  thus  ever  a 
curse  to  others  ;  but  then  Providence  has  so  bound  up  ourduties 
to  society  with  our  own  happiness  that  no  man  can  be  a  curse  to 
others  without  also  being  a  cnrao  to  himself. 

If  we  explore  the  causes  of  loaferism  in  hnman  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  reducible  to  one,  namely,  imbecility  of  will, 
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feebleness  of  personality.  Ob,  if  we  could  only  realize  what  is 
meant  by  that  simple  phrase,  "force  of  will"!  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  inspiring  in  every  example  of  its  resolute  exor- 
cise. Take,  for  example,  Balzac,  the  renowned  French  romancer. 
"When,"  he  says,  "  I  took  my  modest  apartment  in  Paris,  I  had 
heavy  debts  to  discharge — something  like  50,000  francs ;  and 
what  had  I  to  face  them  with  ?  ^Nothing  but  a  ream  of  paper,  a 
bundle  of  quills,  a  penknife,  a  bottle  of  ink,  my  youth,  ak  ikon 
WILL,  and  a  robust  energy  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  break 
through  all  obstacles."  Of  course,  in  the  end  he  succeeded. 

And  the  "  bundle  of  quills  "  and  the  "  bottle  of  ink  "  were  the 
only  visible  capital  with  which  the  great  master-workman  in  con- 
temporary English  romance  started  on  that  wonderful  career  of 
creative  industry  by  which  he  peopled  the  imagination  of  the 
world  with  the  products  of  his  shaping  brain  and  beneficent 
heart.  Among  the  qualities  of  Charles  Dickens,  force  of  will 
was  the  one  power  which  made  all  his  other  powers  efficient. 
Without  that,  the  intensely-conceived  and  patiently-elaborated 
characters  which  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  men 
and  80  mnch  to  our  love  of  men,  which  have  provoked  so  much 
human  laughter  and  drawn  forth  so  many  purifying  tears,  would 
have  died,  like  an  opium-eater's  dreams,  in  the  mind  where 
they  had  their  birth,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  earth 
to  melt,  inspire,  and  gladden  the  souls  worthy  to  receive  them. 
It  is  the  laboring  man  in  the  field  of  literary  creation  that  I  here 
desire  specially  to  celebrate,  and  the  protest  which  Ciiarles  Dickens 
has  made,  by  precept,  characterization,  and  example,  against  8.11 
forms  of  loafing. 

Man  has  been  defined  as  an  intelligence  served  by  organs.  It 
would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  he  is  a  personality  served  by 
intelligence  and  using  organs.  The  will,  the  power  of  self-direc- 
tion, that  which  individualizes  a  human  being,  which  constitutes 
him  a  person  who  can  say  "  I "  and  "  my  " — this  is  his  essential 
characteristic,  and  this  makes  him  a  laborer.  The  indolent  self- 
aorrender  of  the  person  to  the  impulse  or  caprice  of  the  moment, 
the  lack  of  intelligent  object  in  life,  the  slow  fading-away  of 
strength  at  the  heart  of  his  being,  and  his  consequent  disposition 
to  drift  with  the  stream  of  things  rather  than  to  gnide  their 
coane — this  is  what  dehumanizes  a  man,  and  makes  him  a  loafer. 
It  is  only  hard  to  be  a  laborer  because  it  is  hard  to  be  a  man. 
VOL.  OUII.— NO.  416.  3 
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Effort,  inward  energy,  power  of  will,  being  thus  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  manhood,  or,  rather,  selfhood,  the  fatigue 
which  comes  from  overwork  is  not  so  intolerable  to  bear  as  the  list- 
lossuess  whicli  torments  tiie  wretch  who  is  sunk  in  the  "  sleepy 
drench"  of  laziness  ;  and,  in  our  present  state,  the  practical  fall 
of  man  is  his  fall  from  a  worker  into  an  idler.  However  much 
our  desire  may  bo  for  ease,  our  real  happiness  is  in  activity  ;  yet 
the  difliculty  of  urging  body  and  mind  ini.o  effort  is  so  groat  that 
the  ideal  of  many  working  people  is  still  inactive  enjoyment — an 
ideal  which  their  very  nature  makes  impossible  of  realization. 
IIow  many  men  there  are,  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  law- 
yers, who  labor  vigorously,  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  the  results  of  their  labor  will  enable  them  to  be  loafers  ! 

The  thought,  indeed,  is  carried  beyond  the  present  life.  Miss 
Marsh,  in  one  of  her  uovels,  tells  na  of  a  British  "  navvy"  saying 
to  his  mate  :  '"  I  wonder.  Bill,  whether  it  be  true  what  they  say 
of  heaven  being  so  happy — whether  it  can  be  happier  than  sitting 
here  in  the  public  over  a  jug  of  ale,  with  the  fiddle  going  ?  [ 
don't  know  a  pleasure  as  comes  up  to  that ! "  And  by  how  many 
persons  higher  in  the  mental  and  moral  scale  than  this  navvy  is 
Paradise  conceived  of  as  a  state  in  which  there  is  an  everlasting 
continuance  of  pious  laziness, — as  if  the  worst  impiety,  in  heaven 
as  on  earth,  was  not  slothful  inaction ! 

But  man,  being,  as  I  have  said,  cBsentially  an  active  being,  he 
must  find  in  activity  his  joy  as  well  as  his  duty  and  glory.  And 
labor,  like  everything  else  that  is  good,  is  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  It  is  sanitary.  Guizot,  the  great  French  statesman,  said 
at  a  meeting  of  his  friends :  "  After  my  sudden  downfall,  in  Feb- 
raary,  1848,  I  resolved  to  drown  my  grief  by  hard  work.  I  pre- 
served myself,  as  it  were,  in  liard  work  ;  and  it  made  me  again 
wonderfully  hale,  active,  and  vigorous."  "Every  man's  task," 
says  Emerson,  "is  his  life-preserver."  Remember  that,  and  you 
will  never  fret  at  unremunerated,  unrecognized,  unrecorded,  even 
unbelieved-in  toil.  The  moment,  indeed,  the  first  indisposition 
to  labor  is  overcome  by  jversonal  effort,  the  power  to  work  gradu- 
ally grows  into  a  habit  of  working,  until  at  last  the  exercise  of 
will  becomes  iustinctive  and  almost  automatic.  The  man  possesses 
his  appetites,  passions,  and  intelligence,  and  is  not,  like  the  loafer, 
possessed  by  them.  He  is  the  master,  and  not  the  slave,  of  his  be- 
longings.    By  continued  effort  ho  obtains  the  manliest  of  all  feel- 
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ings,  the  feeling  of  personal  efficiencj,  and  he  thus  not  only  gets 
a  living  but  gets  life.  The  result  of  his  labor  may  not  be  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  great  amount  of  wealth  or  any  extended  stores  of 
knowledge,  but  it  will  surely  bo  an  integrity  of  character  without 
which  wealth  is  as  pooriis  poverty  aiul  knowledge  as  blind  as  igno- 
rance. Only  let  him  stiirt  with  the  truth  that  labor  of  some  kind 
is  a  good  in  itself,  independent  of  its  success  in  ubtaining  the 
object  desired,  and  he  will  never  think  his  time  has  been  wasted 
because  his  ambition  has  been  thwarted,  lie  will  find  that  he  hits 
been  building  up  himself,  though  the  airy  edifice  of  his  ho]>es 
may  have  tumbled  into  "cureless  ruin,"  and  that  he  is  more  man 
than  he  waa,  though  less  rich  or  famous  than  ho  counted  on  being. 

Now,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  the  United  States  should  be 
the  most  intolerant  to  loafers  and  the  most  hospitable  to  laborers, 
from  whatever  land  they  come.  Our  country  is,  and  is  to  be,  the 
great  field  of  the  laborer,  for  its  undeveloped  natural  resources 
exceed  those  of  all  other  countries,  and  it  needs  the  work  of  every 
head  and  hand,  of  every  soul  and  body,  in  its  wide  domain.  Our 
mission  is  to  educate  men  for  work,  and  not  for  the  shirking  of 
work.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  us,  let  it  never  bo  said  that  we 
are  a  loafing  nation.  Loafing  nations  are  those  in  which  the  cus- 
toms, habits,  religion  of  a  people  invite  misgoverument,  and  mis- 
government  reacts  on  the  national  character  further  to  enfeeble 
and  deprave  it.  India  is  a  loafing  nation ;  her  chief  religion, 
Brahminism,  is  simply  loafing  spiritualized,  and  her  population 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  held  in  subjection  by  a  handful 
of  English  soldiers  and  civilians  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that, 
like  the  poor  mother  of  little  Paul  Dombey,  she  will  not,  or  can- 
not, "make  an  effort."  Turkey  is  a  loafing  nation.  Whole 
provinces  which  now,  under  Ottoman  rale,  are  sterile  and  poor, 
were  formerly  among  the  richest  dependencies  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  Turkey  is  "  the  sick  man  "  of  European  diplomacy 
because  Turkey  is  a  synonyme  of  arrogant  laziness,  superstition, 
and  ignorance.  Spain  is  a  loafing  nation — a  nation  ruined  by  a 
series  of  loafing  raonarchs  and  loafing  prime  ministers,  of  loafing 
tyrants  and  no  less  loafing  liberals,  and  o.xhibitiug  what  remains 
to  it  of  political  life  only  in  spasms  of  insurrection,  which  lead 
to  few  or  no  results  in  good  government. 

Our  "  poor  whites  "  at  the  South  have  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation, as  a  body,  of  thinking  it  more  honorable  to  In.if  than  to 
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labor.  It  Mias  at  first  feared  that  the  negroes  would  also  aspire  to 
the  hoiioi'8  of  loaferdom  whoii  they  were  emancipated,  but  that 
fear  lias  buen  happily  dispcllefl  by  experience  ;  and.  indeed,  it 
was  hardly  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  race  which  had  done 
nearly  all  the  work  of  the  South  would  become  idlers  the  moment 
they  were  offered  wages  for  working. 

In  strong  contriist  to  the  loatitig  are  the  laboring  nations. 
Compare  Turkey,  for  example,  with  Holland  or  Belgium.  Hol- 
land has  been  won  from  the  sea  at  an  expense  in  diking  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  its  territory  is  only  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  less  than  half  of  the  area  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  yet  it  supports  a  population  of  three  millions  and  a  half. 
Its  fens,  bogs,  and  sandy  heaths  Iiave  been  converted  by  industry 
and  thrift  into  fertile  fields  and  smiling  meadows,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  is  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Belgium,  with 
an  area  of  about  12,500  square  miles,  a  population  of  five  millions, 
a  revenue  of  thirty  millions,  is  really  a  mere  sandbank,  which  the 
labor  of  its  inhabitants  has  transformed  into  the  garden  of  Europe. 
Both  countries  have  been  repeatedly  devastated  by  wars  of  long 
duration,  and  each  is  now  burdened  with  the  expense  of  an  army 
as  large  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  that  of  France  or  Aus- 
tria. The  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  over  600,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  includes  provinces  of  immense  natural 
fertility,  is  rich  in  every  element  of  wealth  which  nature  can 
lavish  on  ungrateful  man  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  support,  in  squalor 
and  ignorance,  a  seventh  part  of  tlie  population  to  the  square 
mile  of  territory  which  Belgium  and  HoHand  support  in  compara- 
tive comfort  and  intelligence.  So  much  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  nation  that  loafs  and  a  nation  that  labors  ! 

But  while  there  is  little  danger  that  our  country  will  descend 
to  the  level  of  Turkey  and  Spain,  we  can  still  draw  many  lessons 
of  skill,  industry,  and  economy  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  American  labor  is  that,  owing  to  the  im 
mense  extent  and  exhaustless  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country,  population  here  does  not  press  on  subsistence  as  it  does 
on  the  most  industrioits  European  countries.  Our  population  is 
but  little  more  than  tlio  pojuilation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
but  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  125,000  square 
miles,  while  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,480,000  square 
miles,  without  counting  in  Walrussia.     The  coal  regions  of  the 
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Uuited  States  aloue  cover  a  space  larger  by  100,000  square  miles 
than  the  whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  latter 
mines  four  times  more  millions  of  tons  of  coal  a  year  than  we  do. 
But  it  is  evident  that  tiie  natural  resources  of  Ureat  Britain  have 
a  limit,  while  ours  are  practically  unlimited. 

The  dirticnlty  with  England,  as  coinparod  with  this  country, 
is  its  restricted  area.  Population  tlicre  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  it  has  no  outlet  but  in  emigration.  The 
connection  of  this  increased  population  with  the  progress  of  me- 
chanical invention  is  quite  striking.  The  England  of  Elizabeth, 
the  England  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Italeigh,  and  Sid- 
ney, the  England  of  the  year  1600,  contained  less  than  four  mill- 
ions of  people.  In  1801  it  contained  a  little  more  tlian  nine 
millions  of  people.  In  1861  it  contained  20,228,497  iH-ople,  its 
population  more  than  doubling  in  sixty  years.  The  England  of 
Elizabeth  had  about  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
the  England  of  Victoria  has  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  area  of  territory  is  the  same,  namely,  68,G00 
square  miles — less  by  about  8,000  square  miles  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  It  is  the  labor  and  inventive  genius  of  her 
people  which  enable  her  to  support  four  times  the  population  that 
she  did  when  she  was  called  "  mcrrie  England." 

But  the  special  increase  of  her  population  from  1801  to  1861, 
amounting  to  eleven  millions,  auil  the  increase  in  nationtU  wealth 
which  such  an  increase  in  population  implies,  were  not  due  totho 
wisdom  of  her  statesmen  or  the  skill  of  her  generals, — not  to  Pitt, 
Fox,  Grenville,  Liverpool,  Wellington,  Canning,  Grey,  Russell, 
Palmerstou;  but  to  the  genius  of  her  inventors  and  engineers, — to 
Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Bniuiiili,  Maudsley.  Brindley, 
Davy,  Cartwright,  and  Stephenson, — who  created  wealth  faster 
than  statesmen  and  generals  conld  destroy  it.  In  ancient  times 
such  men  would  have  been  deified  ;  now  the  historian  honora  them 
with  less  space  than  he  devotes  to  a  Parliamentary  debate  or  to 
a  description  of  a  skirmish  ;  and  the  capitalist  who  thrives  by 
them  is  apt  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  that  wealthy  ironmonger  who 
told  Dr.  Percy,  in  reference  to  inventors,  that  "  brains  were  more 
abundant  than  capital,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  had  cheap." 

Now,  the  inventors  I  have  mentioned,  and  their  successors, 
have  added  to  the  proiluctive  force  of  England  an  amount  of 
mechanical  power  which  is  equivalent  to  the  manual  labor  of 
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five  hundred  millions  of  men  ;  so  that,  if  you  should  compnte  the 

labor-doing  machines  iis  laborers,  you  might  Siiy  that  the  Eug- 
lund  of  Eliznbeth  had  a  population  of  four  millions,  and  the 
England  of  Victoria  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  as,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  millions  that  are  to  be 
lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  there  are  five  hundred 
millions  that  only  require  for  food  a  little  coal,  that  can 
lodge  by  the  ten  thousand  in  one  little  room,  and  whoso  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  contrivances  of  their  human  ovei-seers  to 
double  or  treble  their  working  capacity.  Much  as  has  been 
said  regarding  the  misery  of  the  English  working  classes, 
it  must  still  bo  admitted  that  England  supports  twenty  mill- 
ions of  people  in  more  comfort  than  she  supported  nine  mill- 
lions  in  1800  and  four  millions  in  IGOO.  The  poorer  classes 
are  not  indebted  for  tlieir  poverty  altogether  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  ;  the  low  rate  of  morals  has  its  share  in  it. 

Still,  I  would  not  underrate  the  poverty  of  English  workmen, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence.  But  suppose 
that  England,  with  only  the  population  she  had  two  hundred 
years  ago,  had  the  mechanical  aids  and  iigeucies  of  the  present 
century.  That  is  about  our  condition,  and  thatgives  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  a  peculiar,  an  unparalleled,  advantage  over  his 
brethren  of  the  old  world.  All  the  inventions  of  the  past  serve 
him  ;  all  the  best  inventive  wits  of  the  present  time  are  contriv- 
ing, night  and  day,  new  machines  to  supplement  or  supplant  his 
roughest  toil,  and  to  demand  more  and  more  work  from  his  brain 
and  less  and  less  from  his  muscles.  He  is  a  citizen  of  a  country 
in  which  unskilled  labor  is  better  remunerated  than  the  skilled 
labor  of  Europe  ;  and  skilled  labor,  as  a  general  thing,  is  better 
paid  than  the  labor  of  the  majority  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
clergymen,  The  only  fear  is  that  competition  will  not  here  be 
sufficiently  active  to  be  cdncational  ;  for  it  is  the  amount  of  mind 
which  a  man  puts  into  his  work  which  determines  its  dignity  and 
its  value  ;  and  to  stimulate  an  unskilled  workman  with  the  am- 
bition to  be  a  skilled  one  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  popu- 
lar institutions.  That  handicraftsman,  says  Smiles,  "  whose 
heart  is  in  his  calling,  feels  as  much  honest  pride  in  turning  out 
a  piece  of  thoroughly  good  workmanship  as  the  sculptor  or 
painter  does  in  executing  a  statue  or  a  picture."  When  the 
artisan  has  thus  the  feeling  of  the  artist,  he  finds  in  his  work  his 
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recreation  and  his  joy ;  and  he  shows  also  that  he  is  on  the  road 
whicli  has  been  travelled  by  the  great  inventors  and  heroes  of 
industry. 

We  may,  I  snppose,  take  it  for  granted  that,  whatever  may  he 
the  laws,  and  however  our  American  society  may  be  organized, 
there  will  always  remain  in  some  hands  a  certain  portion  of  the 
products  of  labor  not  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  wealth.  The 
way  this  should  be  spent  is  often  curtly  decided  by  the  maxim 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  Well, 
what  a  man  will  do  with  his  own  will  depend  somewhat  on  his 
understanding  of  the  word  happiness.  There  was  once  a  hard- 
working blacksmith  who  was  so  unlucky  as  to  draw  a  prize  of 
120,000  in  a  lottery.  Immediately  leaving  his  work,  he  threw 
himself  into  that  vortex  of  vicious  dissipation  which  is 
ironically  styled  "  having  a  good  time ";  but  just  as  the  good 
time  had  brought  him  to  death's  door,  his  money  was  fort- 
unately exhausted.  Betaming  to  his  old  occupation  and 
frugal  habits,  he  recovered  his  health  and  his  spirits.  Soon 
after,  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  drew  another  prize.  "  Oh, 
bother  the  luck  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest  trepidation ; 
"  have  I  got  to  go  through  all  that  thing  again  ?  "  This  story  is 
representative.  Those  who  draw  the  prizes  of  life  are  but  too 
apt  to  spend  tastelessly  when  they  do  not  spend  viciously.  Their 
money  goes  for  wine,  dogs,  and  horses  ;  for  upholstery  as  ugly  as 
it  is  gorgeous ;  for  houses  which  make  good  the  Frenchman's 
epigram,  that  the  genius  of  architecture  has  shed  her  maledic- 
tion on  America.  They  have  not  learned  that  it  requires  as  much 
talent  to  spend  as  to  make  money ;  that  wealth  and  leisure  are 
only  valuable  as  means  of  education  and  refinement ;  that  the  best 
investments  a  man  can  make  are  investments  in  intelligence  and 
beneficence  ;  that  an  artistic  sense  should  guide  the  expenditure 
of  surplus  income,  and  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  pictures  and 
statues,  in  good  music,  in  good  books,  in  good  charities,  in  houses 
designed  according  to  some  law  of  beauty,  in  furniture  showing 
some  perception  of  the  elegant  and  the  appropriate. 

In  doing  what  he  pleases  with  his  own,  a  man  should  look  out 
to  find  no  pleasure  in  expensive  deformity,  and  while  he  works 
with  his  active  capital  he  should  not  loaf  with  his  inactive  wealth. 
All  good  things  in  the  fine  arts  tend  to  react  on  industry  by  ele- 
rating  it  or  elevating  the  man  ;  and  all  exercise  of  the  mind  and 
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Rentimcnls  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  appreciation  of  what  is  hoautiful  and  good,  is  but 
a  finer  kind  of  work.  Any  yonng  lady  will  tell  you  that  her 
French,  her  Italian,  her  mnaic,  her  behavior,  in  short,  her  gen- 
eral power  to  please,  came  from  her  power  to  toil.  Indeed, 
what  are  called  uccompHshments,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  are 
the  spoils  of  strenuous  exertion ;  and  they  are  only  bad  when 
they  degenerate  into  dilettantism,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
artistic  loafing. 

This  antitiiesis  between  loafing  and  laboring  might  be  extended 
(50  as  to  include  all  the  departments  of  activity  over  which  in- 
tellect holds  dominion,  comprising  generalship,  statesmanship, 
literature,  science,  and  art.  The  act  of  thought  by  which  the 
general  selects  his  enemy's  weak  point,  by  which  the  statesman 
seizes  his  opportunity,  by  which  the  poet  creates,  the  savant 
discovers,  the  artist  combines,  is  the  culmination  of  alxnit 
io  hardest  work  done  on  the  planet — the  work  of  creative 
BniuB. 

Strong  and  quick  intelligence,  indeed,  is  the  result  of  the 
vital  a-ssimilation  of  large  acquisitions  into  mental  faculties;  and 
it  was  the  oversight  of  this  fact  whicli  caused  the  typical  bright 
young  man  "who  went  off  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  his  wits" 
to  fail  "  for  want  of  capital."  Buffon,  the  great  naturalist,  who 
had,  says  Saint-iieuve,  "the  soul  of  a  sage  in  the  body  of  an 
athlete,"  who  said  of  himself  that  he  had  passed  fifty  years  of  his 
life  at  his  writing-table,  and  who  thought  it  an  imputation  on  his 
intellectual  character  that  another  should  understand  what  he 
could  not  nnderstand  himself,  defined  genius  as  patience — that  is, 
the  capacity  of  continuous  labor,  "  unhasting"  but  "  unresting." 
Sixteen  hours  of  work  a  day  were  as  little  to  him  and  to  Cnvier 
as  they  were  to  Agassiz.  In  literature  we  can  instinctively  dis- 
tinguish an  author's  works  from  hisloafings,  the  clear  sky  of  his 
mind  from  its  muggy  weather. 

Napoleon,  for  example,  wsis  a  prodigious  toiler,  though  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  he  worked  gave  to  his  labor  the  appearance 
of  inspiration.  What  we  call  his  flashes  of  genius,  what  we  call 
liis  intuitive  glance,  came  from  his  previous  mastery  of  all  the 
principles  and  minutest  details  relating  to  the  business  before 
him  ;  came  from  the  fierce  energy  of  will  which  carried  him 
through  masses  of  drudgery  from  which  ordinary  industry  would 
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have  slirunk  appalled.  Ilia  victories  were  won  in  his  mind  before 
thej  occurred  in  the  field. 

Among  our  own  generals,  Sheridan,  in  the  recent  Civil  War, 
made  his  gruat  mark  on  the  public  mind  by  the  impression  lie 
conveyed  of  ceaseless  activity  of  body  and  soul.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  thought  on  horseback,  that  toil  could  not  fatigue  nor  bullets 
hit,  with  the  power  to  flash  its  own  ardor  and  intelligence 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army  it  led.  As  vigilant  as  he 
was  audacious ;  as  skilful  tve  he  was  intrepid  ;  with  his  mind 
intently  fixed  on  the  business  ho  bad  to  do,  and  determined  to 
do  it,  obstacles  quickened  ratiier  than  dismayed  his  intel- 
lect, and  seeming  hopelessness  of  success  only  stimulated  his 
exhaustless  fertility  of  contrivance,  lie  was  considered  .to  be 
rash  merely  because  there  was  uo  pause  between  his  swiftly- 
conceived  plan  and  swiftly-delivered  blow,  because  the  brain 
that  thought  was  in  such  direct  communication  with  the 
arm  that  smote.  He  knew  that  he  might  be  killed,  but  he  had 
that  in  him  which  he  felt  could  not  be  defeated.  As  he 
was  riding  with  his  escort, — not  with  the  melodramatic  celerity 
we  are  accustomed  to  believe,  but  with  the  usual  yjace  of  some 
six  miles  an  hour, — as  he  was  riding,  I  say,  from  Winchester  to 
Cedar  Creek  on  that  memorable  morning  when  he  was  "twenty 
miles  away,"  he  quietly  remarked  to  Colonel  Alexander,  as  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaster  to  his  army  came  pouring  in  :  "  I  am  deter- 
mined to  regain  that  field  before  nightfall,  or  lie  on  it."  And  at 
Five  Forks,  in  tlie  great  closing  buttle  of  the  war,  his  mind  was 
80  intent  on  his  work  that  he  appeared  to  bo  entirely  unconscious 
that  he  had  a  body  subject  to  be  pierced  by  a  ball  or  shattered  by 
a  shell. 

An  inspiration  to  the  faltering,  a  greater  terror  to  the 
cowardly  than  the  enemy  from  whom  they  desired  to  fly,  he  was 
not  only  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but  the  most  skilfnl  of  the 
skilful  ;  and  his  perceptions  were  as  keen,  his  jiuiginent  as  true, 
his  thinking  as  just,  while  giving  his  orders  in  the  midst  of  that 
tempest  of  bullets,  iv&  they  would  have  been  had  no  danger  to  his 
person  interfered  with  the  calm  working  of  bis  mind.  I  might 
contrast  such  a  laboring  commander  with  some  of  the  loafing 
generals  of  the  war,  but,  happily  for  them,  they  are  already  for- 
gotten, and  their  names  wake  uo  echoes,  even  of  shame  and 
scorn. 
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Moral  loafiiig  is  the  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of  people, 
whose  understandings  assent  to  the  truth  of  moral  laws,  whose 
sympathies  are  slightly  stirred  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
moral  conduct,  and  whose  hearts  fi'el  a  certain  indignation  at  the 
spectacle  of  rascality,  baseness,  and  oppression,  but  who  still 
have  no  monil  verve  and  might.  To  get  such  persons  thoroughly 
on  fire  with  moral  eeiergy  is  like  attempting  to  light  wet  wood 
with  newspapers.  They  find  a  lazy  enjoyment  in  harmonizing 
their  opinions  with  what  is  noble  and  just ;  but  it  is  moral  self- 
indulgence  they  are  after,  not  moral  self-sacrifice.  They  loaf  for 
great  causes,  not  labor  for  them.  Their  sympathies,  thus  divorced 
from  action,  soon  become  misdirected  and  unwholesome.  If  they 
take  a  languid  interest,  for  example,  in  any  large  plans  of  criminal 
reform,  it  gradually  degenerates  into  a  morbid  pity  for  the  criminal, 
in  which  they  lose  all  horror  of  crime. 

In  a  letter  written  by  John  Randolph  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Ran- 
doljih  saj'S  :  "  We  are  so  full  of  the  ass's  milk  of  luiman  kindness 
that  we  shall  soon  learn  to  speak  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  an  iinfort- 
unale  man."  This  ass's  milk  is  now  consumed  at  too  many 
philanthropic  tea-tables,  and  "iniquitous"  makes  desperate  at- 
tempts to  pass  itself  off  as  a  synonpme  of  "  unfortunate."  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  an  "unfortunate"  rebel;  Wilkes  Booth,  an 
'•  unfortunate  "  assassin.  There  are  some  hearts  that  instinctively 
feel  for  the  arrested  criminal  rather  than  for  his  plundered  or 
murdered  victim.  Duncan  being  in  his  grave  and  "sleeping 
well,"  all  their  benevolence  is  extended  to  poor  Macbeth,  whose 
repose,  they  hear,  is  troubled  with  bud  dreams,  and  whoso  waking 
hours  are  vexed  with  strange  "  Bights." 

But  in  the  moral  laborer  sympathies  have  passed  into  the 
intellect  as  principles,  and  into  the  conscience  as  motives,  to  come 
out  through  the  will  jis  acts.  True  philanthropy  demands  harrl, 
rugged,  uncomfortable,  distasteful  drudgery.  It  seizes  on  the  real 
evils  of  the  country,  evils  which  are  obstructing  its  progress, 
weakening  its  character,  brutalizing  its  manners,  poisoning  its 
soul,  and  it  declares  on  them  open  war.  It  is  alert,  sagacious, 
persisting,  indefatigable,  intrepid,  pouring  incessantly  into  the 
national  life  its  stream  of  moral  influences.  It  amazes  the  moral 
loafer  by  its  inextinguishable  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  homely, 
practical  ends.  Coleridge,  a  loafing  man  of  genius,  whose  mind 
was  especially  hospitable  to  theological  questions,  once  wondered  if 
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CIsrkson,  in  his  nntiring  efforts  against  the  slave  trade,  had  ever 
foand  time  to  think  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  idling 
unatenr  theosophist  did  not  appear  to  reflect  that  Glarkson  was 
saving  his  own  soul  by  devoting  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  others 
— that  heaven  is  on  earth  with  every  heroic  philanthropist  who, 
while  on  earth,  is  engaged  in  fighting  hell. 

Finally,  we  mnst  remember  that  it  is  moral  labor  which  reacts 
on  all  other  labor,  by  giving  that  increased  force  to  the  will  on 
which  all  labor  ultimately  depends.  Even  in  the  matter  of  in- 
dnstrial  production,  its  great  enemies  all  over  the  world  are  indo- 
lence, ilhprovidence,  insobriety,  dishonesty,  perversity,  as  its 
stout  supports  are  frugality,  forethought,  temperance,  integrity, 
obedience  to  duty.  Every  man  would  have  enough  and  to  spare 
if  the  loafers  would  turn  laborers,  and,  instead  of  being  a  burden 
on  the  community,  should  add  to  its  wealth.  Shiftlessness,  lazi- 
ness, and  rascality  lay  the  most  grinding  of  all  taxes  on  industry 
and  rectitude.  They  do  not  merely  represent  that  pauperism  of 
body  which  can  be  stowed  away  in  almshouses,  but  that  wider 
pauperism  of  soul,  that  willingness  to  depend  for  support  on  the 
exertions  of  others  instead  of  their  own,  which  withdraws  millions 
from  the  producing  classes  by  killing  in  them  the  producing  dis- 
position and  faculty.  Now,  such  persons  may  be  said  to  exist, 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  live,  for  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  "  to  be  and  not  to  be  "  until  To  Be  has  passed  into  To  Do  ! 

E.  P.  Whipple. 


A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  MUGWUMP. 

BY     TEE    HON.    DOitMAN     B.    EATON,     FORMERLY     PBKSIDENT    OF 
TUB   tJIVILSEUVICE   COMMISSION. 


Mr.  Clarksox,  for  eigliteeu  montlis  an  Assistant  Postmaeter- 
Geneni]  iindiT  President  IIuiTison,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Politician  and  the  Pdariaee,"  in  tlie  May  number  of  this  Review, 
has  labored  hard  to  redeem  the  jiolitieiau  and  discredit  the  Mug- 
wiurip,  but  has  succeeded  only  in  presenting  a  new  Bpecies  of 
Mugwump. 

The  article  condemns  the  national  adniintstration.  It  arraigns 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  for  not  making  more  removals.  It 
makes  the  politician  and  the  boss  the  only  patriots.  It  threatens 
the  Republican  party  with  ruin  in  189"J  unless  it  shall  adopt  the 
theories  of  these  new  Mugwumps.  It  misconceives  and  misrepro- 
sents  the  first  century  of  our  national  history.  It  echoes  the 
voice  of  the  defeated  Senator  from  Kansas  by  sneering  at  reform 
and  repre-senting  all  reformers  as  canting  hypocrites.  It 
makes  the  Pharisee  the  representative^  not  only  of  the  old 
Mugwumps,  but  of  all  citizens  above  the  mere  politician  and  the 
partinan.  It  declares,  without  warrant,  that  those  citizens  dis- 
courage interest  in  political  affairs,  when,  in  truth,  they  have 
been  most  active  in  such  affairs,  and  their  efforts  have  caused 
more  study,  discussion,  and  scrutiny  of  the  methotls  and  theories 
of  government  and  parties  tiian  ever  before  took  place  in  our  his- 
tory. It  invites  the  cTilightened  readers  of  this  Review  to  approve 
those  most  responsible  for  the  political  barbarism  of  expelling 
probably  20,000  postmasters  from  their  places  in  eighteen 
mouths,  and  to  condemn  tlie  President  and  his  cabinet,  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  arrest  such  disastrous  proscription.  The  article 
appeals  to  those  readers  to  aid  the  new  Mugwumps  in  making  su- 
preme the  poM'er  of  tlie  politicians  under  whose  sway  the  scandalous 
scenes  of  those  months  would  become  the  constant  and  intolerable 
condition  of  our  politics. 
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In  an  article  bo  ambitious  we  naturally  expect  to  find  not 
only  some  explanation  on  those  points,  bat  some  sensible,  or  at 
least  some  definite,  views  upon  the  striking  tendencies  of  public 
sentiment  within  its  scope  and  at  the  time  before  us.  We  look 
for  them  in  Tain.  Few  things,  for  example,  are  so  striking  in  our 
politics  as  the  rapid  growth  and  majestic  power  of  public  opinion, 
as  contrasted  with  mere  party  opinion.  Yet  our  author  appar- 
ently takes  no  note  of  public  opinion  as  a  political  force,  party 
opinion,  in  his  view,  being  universal  and  supreme.  The  increased 
influence  of  the  iudependent  or  non-partisan  press  of  the  country 
— now  BO  overshadowing  the  mere  partisan  journals  as  to  make 
many  of  them  contemptible — is  one  of  the  hopeful  wonders  of  our 
time.  Party  contests  are  in  large  part  but  efforts  to  win  this 
public  opinion.  This  it  is  which  mere  politicians  most  dread  and 
least  understand.  For  nearly  a  generation  public  opinion  has  been 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  as  rapidly  as  mere  party  opinion 
has  been  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  as  a  political  force.  Why 
did  not  our  author  tell  us  how  all  this  has  happened  ?  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  comprehend  public  opinion  before  we  can 
understand  how  civil-service  reform  has  steadily  advanced  despite 
the  opposition  of  mere  party  opinion  and  politicians. 

The  North  Amebican  Review,  or  any  other  of  first  rank, 
would  sink  in  hopeless  ruin  in  a  year — as  would  the  Bepublican 
party  itself — if  it  should  adopt  the  new  party  politics  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son's  article.  He  has  come  into  its  columns  to  appeal  to  the  favor 
of  that  overmastering,  non-partisan  public  opinion  which  he 
dreads,  and  which  he  knows  no  mere  party  publication  can  reach. 
If  he  believed  party  journals  and  party  opinion  were  the  dominat- 
ing force,  why  did  he  make  his  appeal  beyond  them  ?  Unfortu- 
nately for  bis  cause,  he  did  not  comprehend  that  it  was  as  needful 
to  alMndon  the  arguments,  the  threats,  and  the  sophistries  of  the 
mere  politicians  as  to  go  outside  of  their  journals ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  must  believe,  he  has  repelled  rather  than  convinced 
his  readers.  He  has  advanced  a  theory  of  the  early  years  of  the 
republic  as  repugnant  to  every  chapter  of  its  history  as  the 
mere  politician  was  offensive  to  its  statesmen. 

The  only  explanation  he  offers  of  the  increasing  power  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  non-partisan  press  is  that  the  powerful  inde- 
pendent journals  have  been  bought  up — that  is,  bribed — to  aban- 
don the  Kepablicans  and  support  the  Democrats ;  certainly  an 
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astonishing  charge  to  be  made  vithont  the  least  proof.  Is 
it  really  believed  that  scores  of  editors  of  Republican  jour- 
nals are  so  corrupt  as  to  thus  betraj  their  party  ?  that  scores 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  Itepublican  readers  are  so  ignorant  or 
so  depraved  that  they  can  bo  thus  transferred  to  the  ranks  of 
their  opponent*  by  the  mere  treat;hery  of  such  editors  ? 

Another  great  problem  passed  over  in  silence  is  the  reason 
why  the  movement  and  the  law  of  1883  for  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service  have  been  all  the  while  steadily  gaining  strength, 
and  were  never  so  effective  as  at  this  moment.  The  article  is  to 
the  last  degree  hostile  to  both.  The  reformers  are  ranked  by  it 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Pharisees.  The  politicians,  whom  it 
eulogizes  as  models  of  virtue  and  mighty  in  power,  have  con- 
stantly but  vainly  opposed  both  the  law  and  its  execution.  Why 
has  this  opposition  so  ignominiously  failed  ?  What  is  the  source 
of  the  irresistible  power  demanding  reform  ? 

While  in  a  vague  way  many  indefensible  opinions  and  pur- 
poses are  charged  or  insinuated  against  the  supporters  of  this  re- 
form, its  esseutial  principles  are  nowhere  met  by  argument,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  answer  the  evidence  of  its 
great  usefulness,  which  has  commanded  the  support  of  every  ad- 
ministration iiiid  every  Congress,  whether  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can. The  Republican  politicians  wore  certain  it  would  fail  when 
the  Democrats  succewlod  to  power  ;  yet  they  increased  its  scope. 
Why  did  our  author  evade  this  great  issue  Y  lie  was  called  upon 
to  explain  sticli  facta  in  consistency  with  his  theories.  lie  has  not 
so  much  as  attempted  u  denial  of  the  great  facts  that  the  reform 
has  brought  more  competent  officers  into  the  public  service,  has 
been  highly  favorable  to  education  and  manly  character,  has 
greatly  diminished  the  sphere  and  evil  of  oflice-seeking,  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  every  office  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
has  put  most  salutary  checks  upon  congressional  patronage- 
mongering. 

That  it  condemns  and  largely  prevents  the  prostitution  of  the 
appointing  power  for  mere  party  ends,  and  the  establishment  of 
partisan  despotism  under  the  control  of  mere  politicians  and 
bosses,  is  very  certain.  It — the  merit  system  of  office — has  opened 
the  way  for  j'oung  men  to  come  into  the  public  service  on  the  basis 
of  their  character  and  capacity,  whatever  selfish  politicians, 
whether  in  Congiess  or  out,  may  do  or  say.     It  largely  suppresses 
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congressional  patronage  and  takes  away  the  spoils  of  the  poll- 
ticians  within  the  whole  range  of  the  examinations,  thus  giving 
to  honest  worth  what  intrigue  and  base  influence  had  before 
largely  monopolized.  There  is  far  more  liberty  for  removing  the 
unfit  under  the  reform  system  than  there  was  before ;  for  no 
vicious  partisan  influence  gave  the  oflScer  his  place  or  is  at  hand 
to  keep  him  in  it.  By  his  own  merits  he  won  his  position ;  by  his 
good  service  alone  he  can  keep  it,  if  only  spoilsmen  in  high  places 
can  be  held  in  check.  No  politician  will  aid  him,  for  the  politician 
aids  only  his  favorites.  The  merit  system  is  in  no  way  hostile  to 
true  parties,  but  rather  favors  and  strengthens  them  by  relieving 
them  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  partisan  office-seeking.  It 
opens  the  way  for  the  free  and  manly  support  of  great  principles, 
which  is  the  paramount  function  of  a  true  political  party.  The 
merit  system  tends  to  increase  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  choose 
all  elective  and  representative  officers,  from  those  of  towns  and 
villages  to  the  President  himself.  The  charge  made  by  our  author 
that  the  people's  control  of  local  affairs  is  invaded  is  astrange  de- 
lusion. The  election  of  lawmakers,  the  work  of  legislation,  and 
the  approval  and  disapproval  of  bills  by  the  President  and  govern- 
ors are  the  great  and  true  spheres  of  party  action  and  influence  ; 
and  with  none  of  these  does  the  reform  system  interfere.  It 
deals  mainly  with  the  abuse  of  the  appointing  power  and  with 
the  invasion  of  executive  functions  by  venal  politicians  and  pat- 
ronage-mongering  legislators,  who  therefore  hate  it. 

In  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures  its  effect  is  to  discourage 
and  to  a  large  extent  arrest  the  unconstitutional  and  disastrous 
interference  with  executive  affairs  by  legislative  officers.  To  legis- 
lators are  thus  allowed  more  time  and  liberty  for  their  true  func- 
tions, and  executive  officers  are  left  free  to  do  their  work.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  have  apparently  taken  this  view  of  the  matter 
by  voting  year  by  year  increased  appropriations  for  carrying  on 
the  reform.  When  the  new  Mugwumps  in  Congress  attacked 
the  reform  last  winter,  they  were  repulsed  most  disastrously. 

Prior  to  his  election  as  President,  Mr.  Harrison  had  not  been 
very  radically  committed  to  this  reform.  Secretaries  Tracy  and 
Noble,  perhaps,  had  hardly  favored  it.  The  Postmaster-General 
was  possibly  half  as  hostile  to  it  as  our  author  himself.  If  the 
Postmaster-General  is  not  yet  as  complete  a  convert  to  the  merit 
■jBtem  at  the  public  interest  requires  that  he  should  be, — and  as 
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we  may  believe  ho  will  some  years  honce  wish  he  had  been, — ho 
at  k-ast  appears  to  bo  very  widely  si'panited  from  his  late 
subordinate.  Tlie  PresidL'iit  and  his  cabinet  have  not  only 
sustained,  but  have  extended,  the  reform.  Tlie  examina- 
tions now  cover  many  more  oflices  than  they  did  when 
President  Harrison  was  inaugurated — a  fact  as  creditable  to  him- 
self and  his  cabinet  as  it  is  auspicious  for  the  Republican  j)arty. 
Secretary  Tracy,  with  the  courage  of  bis  recent  convictions, 
has  enforced  its  princiijles  in  several  of  the  navy-yards,  and  is  now 
extending  this  application.  Secretary  Noble  has  promoted  tliu  ex- 
tension of  the,  merit  system  to  the  Indian  service.  The  President 
himself  has  enlarged  its  sphere  and  suppressed  opportunities  of 
evading  it.  These  statesmen  obviously  believe  that  by  supjiorting 
this  reform  they  best  servo  their  country,  and  also  do  the  most  in 
thcirjwwerto  strengthen  their  party.  They  comprehend  that  public 
opinion  would  be  shocked  and  certain  ruin  would  await  the  Hepubli- 
can  party  should  it  now  abandon  the  reform  policy  it  has  had  the 
chief  part  in  estHblisliiiig.  There  are  now  more  than  32,000  oflices 
beyond  the  control  of  seheniiiig politicians  and  patroiuigc-niongers 
— offices  which  can  be  secured  only  by  public  conijietitive  ex- 
aminations as  to  capacity  and  character.  More  than  tvti.OOO  persons 
have  been  examined  for  filling  jilaces  thus  taken  out  of  spoils- 
system  jrolitics  and  made  the  rewards  of  superior  merit.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  selfish  politicians  and  bosses,  who  care  more  for 
patronage  than  for  principle,  are  hostile,  angry,  and  alarmed. 

The  ex-Assistant  Postmaster-General,  alone  among  those  in 
high  place  under  the  present  or  any  previous  Republican  adminis- 
tration, has  reached  different  conclusions.  This  is  clearly  his 
right.  lie  may  have  had  considerable  justification  for  his  attack  on 
the  President,  if  a  stern  rejection  of  ruinous  theories  can  be  a  justi- 
fication. But  can  be  fairly  ask  botli  houses  of  Congress,  his 
own  party,  which  has  so  long  supported  the  reform,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  nifuiboi's  of  his  cabinet,  to  come  over  to  his 
view,  on  the  peril  of  his  heading  a  rebellious  faction  of  new 
Mugwumps  in  the  next  election?  We  have  some  doubts  on  this 
point. 

And  now  a  few  words  concerning  the  new  Mugwumps  them- 
selves, as  presented  by  their  champion.  The  one  specific,  essen- 
tial, and  infallible  proof  of  being  a  Mugwump  is  the  assertion  and 
exercise  of  the  right  to  criticise  one's  party,  its  oflSc^rs  (ind  policy. 
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Thns  tested,  the  politicians — members  of  the  new  faction,  if  the 
rebellion  has  gone  so  far — whom  Mr.  Clarkson  champions  are 
Mngwnmps  of  the  most  radical  kind.  The  variation  of  the  new 
species  from  the  old  tyjw  is  as  unmistakable  as  their  specific  iden- 
tity. The  old  Mngwnmps,  though  they  have  their  faults,  insist 
on  keeping  party  pledges,  on  making  reforms,  on  raising  the 
standard  for  office,  on  obeying  the  higher  sentiments,  on  baring 
faith  in  public  virtue  and  independent  manhood  ;  and  for  these 
reasons  they  are  called  idealists,  star-gazers,  Sunday-school  poli- 
ticians, and  the  like.  The  new  Mugwumps  are  very  different  in 
these  particulars.  They  arraign  presidents  and  administrations 
for  trjring  to  fulfil  pledges.  They  hate  reforms  and  reformers. 
They  would  make  office  the  reward  for  partisan  zeal  and  vicious 
work  at  the  elections.  They  have  faith  in  manipulation  and 
money  in  politics.  They  believe  in  bosses  and  wish  nothing  better 
than  mere  politicians.  The  old  Mugwumps  believe  in  statesmen 
who  stand  above  mere  politicians  ;  in  statesmen  who  look  upon  the 
nation  as  something  superior  to  any  party,  and  something  which 
every  party  ought  to  serve.  They  believe  in  parties,  not  as  an  end 
in  themselves,  but  as  organizations  which  may  be  made  effective 
for  the  support  of  great  principles,  by  which  the  common  interests 
and  welfare  of  a  people  and  a  nation  may  be  advanced .  They  be- 
lieve in  aiding  parties,  and  do  aid  them  so  far  as  they  are  true  to 
their  principles  and  pledges.  Fidelity  to  principles  and  useful- 
ness to  the  country  are,  in  the  view  of  the  old  Mugwumps,  the 
supreme  duty  and  the  sole  justification  of  political  parties. 

Mr.  Clarkson  inadvertently  bears  testimony  to  the  perhaps 
sometimes  excessive  efforts  of  the  old  Mugwump  to  make  things 
better ;  for  he  says  he  "  first  becomes  better  than  his  party,  and 
next  better  than  his  country."  We  see  no  evidence  that  the  new 
Mugwumps  will  ever  sin  in  this  way. 

The  new  Mugwumps  make  direct  duty  to  party  supreme. 
They  can  feel  no  patriotic  obligation  that  is  not  to  be  discharged 
through  working  for  a  party.  In  setting  forth  that  astounding 
theory  concerning  the  early  days  of  the  republic  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  is  declared  that  the  patriot  tried  to  make  the 
government  better  "  by  working  for  his  party  "  rather  than  his 
ooantry.  But  there  were  no  parties  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  made,  when  the  constitution  was  framed,  or 
nntil  near  the  end  of  Washington's  administration.  Were  there 
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then  no  patriotism  and  no  means  bj  which  a  patriot  and  states- 
man could  work  for  his  country  ?  Certainly  there  were  statesmen 
in  tliose  times,  and  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  something 
was  done  for  the  country.  At  least,  a  constitution  was  framed,  a 
national  government  was  organized,  the  great  fundamental  laws 
were  enacted,  the  departments  were  set  to  work,  the  country  took 
its  place  in  the  family  of  nations, — all  this  without  parties  and 
under  a  I^resident  and  statesmen  who  warned  us  of  dangers  from 
party  excesses.  The  jilain  truths  of  history,  however,  do  not 
trouble  the  new  Mugwumps  in  tlie  least.  Tliey  have  no  more 
place  for  them  than  they  have  for  statesmen.  The  statesman  is 
referred  to  by  their  champion  as  a  person  whom  the  detested 
"Pharisee  nses,"  and  to  whom  the  new  Mugwump  objects,  pre- 
ferring the  politician  and  the  boss. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  use  the  word  politician  t^  designate 
a  statesman,  however  great  the  shock  such  use  of  it  produces. 
Common  nso  makes  him  the  nmnager  of  party  politics,  tlio  active 
man  in  the  manipulation  of  caucuses  and  conventions,  the  astute 
partisan  who  cares  more  for  victory  than  for  principle,  more  for 
his  party  than  his  country.  As  such  our  author  commends  him 
to  the  youth  of  the  nation  as  the  model  patriot.  Even  tlie  boss 
himself — the  great  embodiment  of  al!  that  is  worst  in  the  mere 
politician — is  extolled  as  hardly  less  than  a  saint,  a  martyr.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  these  are  the  words  of  his  eulogist : 
"  lie  [the  boss]  does  for  his  party  what  the  clase-leader  does  for 
his  cliurch.  .  .  .  lie  does  a  work  so  good  and  from  a  motive 
BO  pure  that  money  could  not  hire  it  done."  Such  woi-ds  nuike 
us  laugh  when  we  are  expected  to  admire.  Yet  we  agree,  and 
rejoice,  that  money  could  not  hire  an  honest  man  to  do  most  of  the 
work  done  by  the  boss.  Far  better  that  most  of  it  should  bo  left 
undone.  What  is  greatly  needed  is  much  less  management,  much 
less  party  coercion,  much  less  of  the  work  of  the  boss  in  our  poli- 
tics, and  much  more  free  voting  and  free  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  citizen.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  best  elements  of  human  nature 
to  class  mere  politicians  with  the  earnest  Christian  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  patriot. 

Throughout  the  land — in  thechurches,  charities,  and  hospitals, 
and  all  the  manifold  organizations  for  relieving  affliction  and  up- 
lifting society — self-sacrificing  men  and  women  nobly  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country.     In  all  the  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
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leges ;  in  all  the  walks  of  science,  art,  and  literature ;  in  the  in- 
numerable organizations  for  the  advancement  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  ;  through  books  and  the  public  press  in  all  its  forms, 
the  higher  and  most  unselfish  thought  and  aspiration  of  the  peo- 
pie  make  their  grand  contributions  to  the  intelligence,  character, 
and  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  In  nearly  every  domain  of 
human  thought  and  effort,  more  largely  than  in  that  of  party 
politics,  noble  and  gifted  men  of  original  genius  make  new  con- 
tributions to  the  higher  influences  by  which  the  morality  and  civ- 
ilization of  nations  are  moulded  and  righteous  government  is 
upheld.  Compared  with  what  springs  from  such  sources  to  illus- 
trate true  self-sacrifice  and  to  make  up  the  higher  life,  the  soul 
of  a  nation,  all  that  is  contributed  by  the  mere  politicians  and 
the  bosses  is  both  small  and  mean  indeed. 

Yet  the  expounder  of  the  new  Magwumpism,  neglecting  all 
these  great  elements  of  national  character,  tells  us  that  the  "soul 
of  the  government "  is  put  into  it  through  politics.  Religion, 
morality,  statesmanship,  as  uplifting  and  creative  forces,  are  un- 
noticed. There  is  no  apparent  conception  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Party  opinion,  party  men,  party  discipline,  politicians, 
practical  politics,  bosses,  partisan  patronage,  offices,  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal — these,  according  to  the  new  Mug- 
wumps, are  what  put  souls  into  government,  make  republics 
great,  determine  the  destiny  of  nations,*  illustrate  lofty  virtues, 
deserve  the  admiration  of  the  young  men  of  this  great  country. 
"Every  good  citizen  is  a  politician,"  says  the  champion  of  new 
Mugwumpism  ;  therefore  every  one  not  a  politician  is  a  bad  citi- 
zen.    What  a  bad  citizen  Washington  must  have  been  ! 

It  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  new  Mugwump  theories  that 
they  claim  the  town  meeting  to  be  the  basis  and  guarantee  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  with  which  civil-service  reform 
is  utterly  incompatible.  Kow,  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  view  that 
the  town  meeting  originated  and  has  been  most  developed  and 
best  preserved  in  Massachusetts,  the  very  State  which  has  longest 
and  most  widely,  and  with  the  most  salutary  results,  enforced 
that  civil-service  reform  which  Mr.  Clarkson  detests.  It  has  made 
converts  of  all  parties  and  their  leaders.  It  is  being  enforced  not 
merely  in  the  State  administration  (as  generally  understood),  but 
in  that  of  the  counties,  cities,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  pub- 
lic iiutitationa  of  the  State,  and  even  in  street-cleaning  in  Boston. 
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^Vherevcr  these  new  Mugwump  theories  refer  to  deSnite  facts  in 
public  affairs,  they  are  confuted  and  rebnked. 

There  is  no  space  to  set  forth  the  degiadation,  corruption, 
and  ferocity  in  our  politics  which  the  adoption  of  the  new  Mug- 
wump gysteni  of  universal  partisan  proscription  would  cause.  No 
other  writer  has  ever  projwsed  sucli  a  system.  No  government 
could  long  stand  under  it,  and  none  since  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  It&ly  have  enforced  it.  It  requires  President  Harrison  to  fill 
all  the  new  judgeships  with  Republican  politicians.  The  spoils 
system,  which  was  first  accepted  by  Jucksou,  and  disgraced  his 
administration,  was  civilization  itself  compared  with  the  barbarity 
of  this  new  Mngwnmpism.  In  fouryeara  Jackson  needed  to  make 
iiardly  two  thousand  a^jpointments,  in  the  whole  public  serviiie, 
to  fill  all  the  places  which  his  removals  and  coercion  caused.  The 
enforcement  of  the  new  Mugwump  system  made  more  appoint- 
ments than  this  necessary  in  four  months  in  a  single  one  of  the 
seven  great  departments.  Men  now  alive  will  be  living  when  the 
country  will  have  more  thaji  five  hundred  thousand  postmasters. 
Fifteen  hundred  appointments  every  secular  day  for  a  whole  year 
would  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  Mugwumps  in  the  matter 
of  post-offices  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  numbers  of  other 
offices.  iJoes  any  sane  man  think  republican  government  could 
long  stand  such  a  strain  ? 

Heretofore  the  most 'audacious  and  unscrupulous  advocates 
of  a  partisan  spoils  system  have  tried  to  justify  it  as  useful 
to  the  country.  We  now  have  it  demanded  in  tht;  name  of  the 
jwople,  to  gratify  the  "pride  "of  a  victorious  party,  as  Roman 
consuls  demanded  triumphs  and  sacrifices  to  gratify  the  pride  and 
revenge  of  brutal,  victorious  legions.  These  are  the  astounding 
words:  "  They  believe  in  changes  .  .  .  for  the  public  good 
.  .  .  and  aI»o  frmn  n  i<en»e  of  parly  pnde"\  After  all  the  re- 
movals that  the  public  good  requires  are  completed,  how  many 
thousands  should  be  added  to  gratify  the  savagery  of  party  pride  ? 
The  celebrated  declaration  of  Marcy  about  the  victors  and  the  spoils 
is  reason  and  moderation  compared  with  this  savage  theory  of 
removals  to  gratify  party  prido.  It  would  disgrace  the  republican 
system  and  the  American  name  even  in  the  half-civilized  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Could  anything  be  more  disgusting  and  contempt- 
ible in  the  next  presidential  campaign  than  a  faction  of  Repub- 
licans avowing  such  a  policy  and  seeking  such  a  consummation  ? 
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.  To  even  compromise  with  such  a  faction  would  defeat  any  party. 
If  such  a  faction  takes  the  field,  it  should  have  for  its  platform 
an  execution-block,  on  its  flags  a  skull  and  bones,  and  for  the 
baton  of  its  boss  an  Australian  boomerang  or  an  Indian  tomahawk. 
We  have  no  space  for  dealing  with  the  preposterous  claim  that 
our  early  national  history  lends  sanction  to  this  new  Mugwump- 
ism.  Nothing  analogous  to  its  party  theories  can  be  found  in 
the  national  administration  of  the  first  half-century.  They  are 
as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  early  statesmen  as  Christianity 
is  to  heathenism.  Jefferson,  on  succeeding  a  Federal  Presi- 
dent, made  less  than  fifty  removals,  and  he  deprecated  them 
as  a  necessity.  In  the  whole  forty  years  from  Washington's 
election  to  that  of  Jackson  there  were  less  than  a  hundred  re- 
movals for  party  reasons — not  so  large  a  number  as  were  lately 
made  on  many  single  days  in  a  single  department,  in  trying  to 
meet  the  insatiable  demands  of  our  new  Mugwumps.  The  whole 
claim  made  that  our  constitution  provides  for  party  government 
and  mere  party  responsibility  rests  on  an  utter  misconception 
of  its  provisions.  Such  a  government,  of  which  that  of  Eng- 
land is  the  best  example,  requires  that  the  victorious  party 
should  be  able  to  control  not  only  the  executive  depart- 
ment, but  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  No  such  result 
follows  our  elections.  The  President  may  be  of  one  party,  the 
Senate  of  another,  and  the  House  even  of  a  third.  Laws  and 
policies  must  be  the  result  of  the  agreement  of  the  three,  and 
hence  much  more  than  a  mere  party  responsibility  and  control 
was  clearly  contemplated.  It  was  plainly  intended  that  a  power- 
ful and  all-pervading  public  opinion  should  force  all  three  branches 
of  the  government  and  all  parties  into  allegiance  to  reason  and 
duty.  To  make  p<»sible  the  kind  of  administration  which  this 
new  Mugwumpism  demands,  we  must  not  only  repudiate  the  best 
precedents  of  the  nation,  but  frame  for  it  a  new  constitution. 

DouMAN  B.  Eaton. 
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The  cliief  modern  iiithistrial  problem  is  often  stated  to  be  the 
diatribution  of  pi'operty.  Wliiit  is  wanted  is  widely-iliHiised 
property,  and  it  ia  desired  to  bring  about  tliis  wide  diffusion 
without  injustice,  and  without  injury  to  the  springs  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Many  proposals  are  brought  forward  whieh  aim  t^  produces 
more  general  prosperity.  Two  of  the  best-known  are  the  single 
tax  and  socialism.  These,  however,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
Eiderutions,  encounter  the  strongest  obstacles  to  their  introduc- 
tion becanao  they  are  so  averse  to  powerful  private  interests. 
Wise  social  reform  will  always  seek  for  the  lino  of  least  resistance. 
It  is  granted  that  the  end  proposed  by  socialism  and  the  single 
tax  is  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  contemplates  a  wide  distribution  of 
wealth  ;  but  before  committing  ourselves  to  any  extreme  doctrines 
it  is  well  to  ask,  Wlnit  can  be  done  without  radical  change  ? — 
in  other  words,  what  can  we  accomplish  in  order  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  masses  without  departure  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  existing  social  order  ?  When  we  reflect 
ujion  it,  wo  find  tliat  there  are  many  things,  and  that  these  are 
quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  well- 
wishers  of  their  kind  for  a  long  time  to  come.  At  the  present 
time  I  feel  inclined  to  classify  the  chief  things  required  to  bring 
about  an  improved  condition  of  society  in  the  United  States  under 
three  heads,  namely  : 

Pimt — Education  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  kindergar- 
tens, manual  training,  technical  schools,  colleges,  and  uuiver- 
eities. 

Secoitd — The  abolition  of  private  monopoly,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  public  ownership  and  management  of  all  those  ea- 
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terprises  which  are  by  nature  monopolies,  like  railways,  gas  and 
electric-lighting  businesses,  telegrai)hs,  telephones,  etc. 

Tliird — A  reform  of  the  laws  of  iuheritanee. 

What  can  bo  done  by  a  regulation  of  inheritance  to  change  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  consequently  of  the  opportunities 
and  income  which  property  yields  ?  Once  in  a  generation  nearly 
all  property  changes  owners,  and  that  gives  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing about  the  greatest  changes  within  half  a  century.  There  is  a 
perpetual  flow  of  property  from  the  deail  to  the  living,  and  it  is 
possible  by  means  of  law  to  exercise  much  influence  over  this  cur- 
rent. When  we  attempt  to  bring  about  reform  and  improvement 
by  a  wise  regulation  of  inheritance,  wo  have  a  solid  biisis  of  ex- 
perience to  help  us.  One  part  of  such  legislation  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  the  tt^xation  of  the  estates  of  decedents,  and  such 
estates  are  taxed  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent  in  nearly  all — perhaps 
in  all — groat  modern  nations.  We  may  mention  England, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland  as  countries  with  par- 
ticularly instructive  experience  iti  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maryland  in  tlie  United  States 
have  experience  which  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  Three  of  the 
countries  named,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland,  have 
taxation  of  inheritances  which  amounts  to  a  conscious  attempt  to 
influence  the  distribution  of  property. 

Some  one  may  interrupt  at  this  point  with  the  objection, 
"  You  are  proposing  measures  which  impair  the  rights  of  private 
proiierty."  The  objection  is  not  valid.  The  right  of  inheritance 
is  one  right,  and  tiie  right  of  private  property  is  another  and  a 
distinct  right.  He  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  jurisprudence  who  does  not  see  how  clearly 
separated  are  these  two  rights.  The  right  of  property  means  an 
exclusive  right  of  control  over  a  thing,  bat  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance means  the  transfer  of  this  right  in  one  manner  or  auotherj 
If  there  is  no  will,  it  means  the  right  of  some  one  to  succeed  to 
property,  and  this  right  is  a  product  of  positive  law.  If  a  will 
is  made,  the  right  of  inheritance  means,  not  an  exclusive  right 
of  control  vested  in  a  person,  but  the  right  of  a  person  to  say  who 
shall  exercise  the  right  of  property  over  things  which  were  his 
while  he  was  living,  after  he  is  dead,  and,  consequently,  after  he 
has  lost  all  rights  of  property,  because  the  dead  have  no  pro- 
prietary rights  whatever.     Blackstone  in  his  "  CoBunentaries  on 
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tlie  Laws  of  England"  clearly  discriminates  between  the  rights  of 
property  anil  the  rights  which  we  lump  together  under  the  desig- 
nation inheritance.     He  says  : 

"  Naturally  Bpeaking,  the  instant  a  man  ceases  to  be,  he  ceases  to  have 
an;  douiuiioa :  else  if  he  bad  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisitions  one  moment 
beyond  hib  life  he  would  also  have  a  right  to  direct  their  disposal  for  a 
roilliOQ  of  ages  after  him  .  which  would  be  highly  absurd  and  inconvenient. 
All  property  must,  therefore,  cease  upon  death,  considering  men  as  absolute 
individuals  unconQet'ted  with  civil  society.  .  .  .  Wills,  therefore,  and 
testaments,  rights  of  luherltaace  and  succession,  are  all  of  them  ci-eatures  ot 
the  civil  or  muuictpal  laws,  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects  regulated  by 
them  ;  every  distinct  country  having  distinct  ceremonies  and  requisites  to 
make  a  testament  completely  valid  ;  neither  does  anything  vary  more  than 
the  right  ol  Inheritance  under  different  national  establlahiucato." 

Bliickstoue  says  it  is  au  erroneous  principle  to  suppose  that 
"  the  son  has  by  nature  a  right  to  succeed  to  his  father's  lands," 
or  that  tiie  owner  "  is  by  nature  entitled  to  direct  the  succession 
of  his  projierty  after  his  own  decease." 

The  right  of  private  property  in  itself  is  not  an  unlimited  one, 
bnt  is  limited  and  regulated  to  an  increasing  extent  by  all  modern 
nations.  Let  one  but  think  what  this  right  implies.  It  implies, 
among  other  things,  my  right  to  fence  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  to  exclude  others  from  it  and  use  it  as  I  see 
fit,  subject  ouly  to  such  general  regulations  as  may  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  private  property.  These  regulations,  however, 
as  they  are  general  in  character,  must  always  leave  untouched 
many  gross  abuses.  ISut  when  we  come  to  the  claim  that  my 
right  of  disposing  of  property  by  last  will  and  testament  is  prac- 
tically unlimited,  it  means  not  only  my  right  to  regulate  the  use 
of  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  claims  to  certain  por- 
tions of  other  valiiuhle  things  in  this  earth,  during  my  lifetime,  but 
for  all  future  time.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  a  man  may  establish  certain  regulations  for  the  use  of  proi>erty 
after  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  that  these  regulations  must  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  future  generations.  Could  any  claim  be  more  mon- 
strous ?  It  is  in  itself  the  extremest  radicalism.  We  may  say,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  the  furthest  reach  which  radicalismhaa  yet  attained. 

Nothing  illustrates  bctt^ar  the  changing  ideas  and  practices 
concerning  inheritance  than  this  right  to  make  a  last  will  and 
testament.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  "  Village  Communities," 
Bays:  "  The  power  of  free  testamentary  distribution  implies  the 
greatest  latitude  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  voli- 
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tion  or  caprice  of  the  individual."  The  right  of  niakiug  a  will  is 
one  which  has  not  been  generally  recognized,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  history.  Probably  the  vast 
majority — say,  as  a  rash  guess,  nineteen-twentietha — of  the  human 
beings  who  have  ever  lived  have  not  known  this  right.  There  is 
a  legal  maxim  of  the  old  Teutonic  law  which  prevailed  among  our 
ancestors  to  the  effect  tliat  "  God,  not  man,  makes  beirs."  This 
old  Teutonic  law  provided  tliat  a  man's  property  should  pass  to 
his  family,  and  this  he  could  not  prevent  if  he  would.  This  has 
been  the  most  common  regulation  of  inheritance.  The  Roman 
law  brought  in  the  right  of  free  testamentary  disposition  of  prop- 
erty ;  a  development  of  individualism  in  keeping  with  many  other 
parts  of  this  law.  The  Roman  law,  however,  had  no  sooner  estab- 
lished the  right  of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  and 
testament  than  it  began  to  limit  this  right,  and  to  make  these 
limitations  more  and  more  far-reaching.  The  experience  of  other 
countries  has  been  similar.  No  sooner  do  we  come  near  an 
unlimited  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  last  will  and  testament 
than  we  begin  to  beat  a  retreat. 

The  modern  man  tliinka  it  a  right  thing  in  itself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  tell  what  shall  become  of  his  property  after  his 
death,  but  millions  of  human  beings  have  lived  and  died  who 
have  thonght  it  a  thing  right  in  itself  that  the  laws  of  inheritance 
should  exclude  the  right  to  make  a  will.  This  merely  illustrates 
the  changing,  fluctuating  ideas  concerning  inheritunce.  In  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  for  some  time  after  our  Ru vol u- 
tionary  War,  the  right  of  the  eldest  sou  to  receive  a  double  por- 
tion of  his  father's  estate  obtained,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  "  be- 
ing  according  to  the  lawof  mittiro  ami  the  dignity  of  birthright." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laws  of  inheritance  direct  the  disposition 
of  most  property,  and  they  gradually  so  form  our  opinions  that 
we  look  upon  what  they  provide  as  naturally  right,  although  they 
provide  one  thing  in  one  country  or  state,  and  another  thing  in 
another  country  or  state.  It  has  been  said  that  even  when  wills 
are  made  in  modern  times  they  as  a  rule  do  little  more  than  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of 
life  in  which  law  has  a  greater  effect  upon  public  opinion. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  law  to  regulate  inheritjince,  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  law."  We  may  say  that  the  law  has 
threo  purposes.      The  first  is  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  individ- 
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ual  to  direct  tlie  disposition  of  his  property  after  his  death. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  minor  and  subordinate.  The  dead 
have  no  legal  rights,  and  we  should  not  allow  their  wishes  to  in- 
terfere with  the  living.  The  second  purpose  of  the  law  ia  the 
chief  one,  and  that  is  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  family. 
The  third  purpose  is  the  welfare  of  society  in  general  ;  and  under 
this  head  we  may  say  that  the  preservation  of  small  properties  is 
important,  and  that  the  idea  of  justice  which  demands  that  a  per- 
son should  make  a  fair  return  for  that  which  he  receives  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  family.  The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike, 
who  has  made  the  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  u 
specialty,  complains  that  our  laws  neglect  to  treat  the  family  as 
such,  and  to  provide  for  its  welfare.  This  is  true.  The  modern 
legislator  does  not  stop  to  ask  the  effect  of  proposed  measures  upon 
the  family  as  an  institution.  Frequent  divorces,  of  which  we  hear 
80  much,  are  only  one  manifestation  of  this  general  neglect,  the 
fruit  of  radical  individualism.  We  have  done  one  thing  in  the 
United  States  thoroughly, — wo  have  made  careful  provision  for 
the  rights  of  the  wife  in  the  property  of  her  husband.  The  law 
generally  provides  that  the  wife  shall  inlierit  a  third,  or  the  use 
of  a  third,  of  the  husband's  estate,  and  no  will  can  lessen  the 
wife's  legal  share.  This  is  a  far-reaching  limitation  of  the  right 
of  making  a  will.  But  even  when  providing  for  the  wife,  the 
legislator  seems  to  have  regarded  her  rather  a.^^  an  individual  than 
as  a  part  of  the  family.  Some  States,  like  New  York,  make  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  husband  of  a  wife  with  property,  allow- 
ing her  to  disinherit  the  husband,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, if  she  dies  and  leaves  no  will,  the  property  will  go  to 
cousins  rather  than  to  the  husband. 

There  has  been  nowhere  in  the  United  States  adequate  pro- 
vision for  children,  although  it  might  bo  supposed  that  their 
claims  would  be  superior  even  to  the  chiitns  of  a  wife.  A  wife 
enters  into  relation  with  her  husband  when  she  ia  an  adult,  freely 
and  voluntarily  ;  but  children  have  no  choice  about  the  relation- 
ship into  which  their  parents  bring  them.  The  laws  of  some 
countries  provide  that  a  child  must  receive  a  certain  share  of  the 
estate  of  a  parent,  and  that  this  cannot  be  willed  away.  This 
share  is  called  in  the  Roman  law  "legilima  porlio," — legitimate 
part, — but  the  German  iarw  has    a   bettor  designation  for   it. 
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**  Pflichttheil  " — duty  part.  The  laws  of  France  provide  that  a 
father  with  children  may  will  away  only  what  would  be  a  child's 
share  of  his  estate,  and  that  the  rest  must  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  cliildren.  The  details  of  the  law  may  vary,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  children  in  the  laws  of  inheritance.  Tiiose  who  are 
responsible  for  having  brought  children  into  the  world  may  not 
presume  to  disinherit  them.  A  parent's  duty  is  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  give  his  children  the  training  and  upjwrtunities  which 
will  enable  them  to  lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  It  is  not  desir- 
able that  children  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  self- 
exertion  is  rendered  needless.  I  should  sjiy  that  in  the  United 
States  the  "  duty  part "  of  a  child  of  even  the  richest  parent  need 
not  eiceeil  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  so  far  aa  the  rest  of 
the  estate  is  concerned,  after  providing  for  wife  and  children,  and 
after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  State,  that  should  bo  left  subject 
to  free  disposition. 

When  no  will  is  made,  the  rule  according  to  which  property  is 
divided  among  wife  and  children  in  this  country  is,  perhaps, 
tolerably  satisfactory  ;  but  suppose  a  man  dies  making  no  will,  and 
has  only  collateral  relatives  :  what  should  be  their  legal  ehviin  upon 
the  estate  ?  The  modern  laws  which  provide  that  even  distant  rela- 
tives may  inherit  the  property  of  intestates  are  survivals  of  an 
earlier  period,  when  large  family  groups  lived  together  and 
formed  a  kind  of  a  family  partnership  under  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch.  When  a  man  died  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
only  natural  that  his  property  should  pass  to  the  family  or  the 
clan,  itself  but  a  larger  family,  for  alt  wore  united  together  by 
the  ties  of  interest  and  affection.  There  was  a  correspondence 
between  rights  and  duties.  But  what  is  the  case  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ?  The  peculiar  ties  which  bind  together  distant  rela- 
tives are  practically  unworthy  of  consideration.  Rights  and 
duties  ought  to  be  coordinate,  but  distant  relatives  recognize 
no  special  duties  towards  one  another,  and  do  not  think  about  their 
common  relationship  unless  there  is  some  property  to  be  inherited 
from  a  distant  rich  relative,  for  whom  they  care  nothing.  In 
the  absence  of  a  will,  there  is  positively  no  reason  whatever  why 
any  one  should  inherit  from  a  third  cousin.  The  family  reason 
does  not  cover  the  case,  because  family  feeling  does  not  in  our 
day  extend  so  far,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should. 
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The  right  of  inheritance,  so  far  as  relatives  are  concerned,  should 
reach  as  inv  ua  thu  real  family  feeling  docs,  but  no  farther.  In- 
testate inheritance  should  include,  perliaps,  those  who  are  nearly 
enough  related  so  that  they  can  trace  descent  from  a  common 
great-grandfather,  but  none  who  are  more  distantly  related. 
This  allows  second  cousins  to  inherit  from  one  another,  but  not 
third.  It  allows  that  one  may  inherit  from  a  great-uncle,  but  not 
from  a  great-great-uuclc,  and  so  forth.  Any  provision  for  a  more 
distant  relative  should  be  made  by  will,  just  the  same  ixs  provision 
for  any  one  who  is  not  related  at  all.  All  property  which  is  not 
willed  away,  and  does  not  fall  to  some  heir  recognized  by  law, 
should  fall  to  the  state  as  the  ultimate  heir. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  and  testament  may 
bi^  left  intact — and  should  be  so  left  in  the  public  interest — with 
the  limitations  already  mentioned  and  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
After  all  legal ly-reuogni zed  claims  are  satisfied,  it  is  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise  to  allow  a  person  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of 
his  estate  by  will,  altliough  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
this  18  a  matter  over  which  the  law  has  control,  and  that  no 
human  being  lias  a  right  to  say  what  shall  take  place  on  this 
earth,  or  what  use  shall  be  mafle  of  anything  he  may  leave,  after 
he  is  dead  and  gone.  It  may  very  well  happen  that  tliere  are  per- 
sons with  moral  claims  upon  a  man  who  are  not  connected  by 
ties  of  blood,  or  not  nearly  enough  rolated  to  inherit  property 
according  to  the  laws  of  intestate  inheritance.  The  only  way  to 
make  provision  for  such  special  cases  which  justice  or  gratitude 
may  point  out  is  by  wit!.  It  may  also  happen  that  among  the 
legal  heirs  tliere  may  be  a  particular  reason  why  one  sliould  be 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  property.  Take  the  case  of  four  or  live  brothore,  one  of 
whom  is  a  cripple,  the  others  being  strong,  active,  and  capable  : 
what  could  be  more  just  than  that  the  unfortunate  one  should 
receive  a  larger  share  than  the  others  ?  It  may  also  happen  that 
of  three  or  four  daughters  one  has  married  a  poor  man  and  the 
others  wealthy  men,  and  the  father  may  see  good  reason  for 
equalizing  their  conditions.  A  thousand-and-one  cases  arise  in 
daily  life  for  which  individual  provision  must  be  made,  as  they 
do  not  fall  under  the  general  rule  and  the  law  cannot  provide  for 
them.  Persons  of  means  may  also  properly  enough  leave  prop- 
city   to  educational  and  cliaritable  institutions.     The    riglit  to 
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dispose  of  a  portion  of  property  by  will  tends  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  energy  and  thrift. 

1^  AH  inheritances  of  every  sort  should  be  taxed,  provided  the 
share  of  an  heir  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  The  state  or  the 
local  political  unit — as  town  or  city — must  be  recognized  as  a  co- 
heir entitled  to  a  share  in  all  inheritances.  A  man  is  made  what 
he. is  by  family,  by  town,  or  the  local  political  circle  which  sur- 
rounds him,  and  by  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  and  all  have  claims 
which  ought  to  be  recognized.  Taxation  of  inheritance  is  the 
means  whereby  this  claim  of  the  state  and  town  may  secure 
recognition.'  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  tax,  and  rests  upon  a  different  basis  from  the  ordinary 
tax.  The  justification  which  appeals  to  me  most  strongly  is  that 
the  political  organisms  are  co-heirs.  There  are,  howeyer,  many 
different  stand-points  from  which  the  taxation  of  inheritances 
can  be  justified.  Property  which  comes  by  inheritance  is  an  in- 
come received  without  toil.  It  is  for  the  one  receiving  it  an  un- 
earned increment  of  property,  and  on  this  account  may  properly 
be  taxed.  The  most  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  property 
can  rest  is  personal  toil  and  exertion  of  some  kind,  and  when 
property  comes  otherwise  than  as  a  return  for  social  service,  a 
special  tax  finds  a  good  solid  basis  in  justice. 

It  generally  happens,  perhaps  universally,  that  a  large  prop- 
erty does  not  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes  during  the  lifetime  of  its 
owner,  and  the  tax  upon  estates  when  their  owners  die  may  be  re- 
garded— if  it  is  not  too  large — as  a  rayment  of  back  taxes.  It  is 
notorious  with  us  that  personal  property  bears  relatively  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  ordinary  property  tax  on  personal  property 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  the  place  thereof  there  should 
be  substituted  a  tax  on  all  estates  of  decedents  in  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  personal  property.  These,  however,  are  grounds  only 
for  a  limited  tax,  which  in  the  case  of  personal  property  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  regular  inheritance  tax,  if  personal  property  is 
otherwise  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  taxation  of  inheritances  should  be  graduated,  the  tax  in- 
creasing as  the  relationship  becomes  more  distant,  and  as  the 
property  becomes  larger.  This  is  in  the  line  of  the  present  de- 
velopment of  taxation  of  inheritances.  The  tax  rises  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  estate  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  to  13  x>cr  cent. 
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in  New  Zealand,  and  to  10  or  11  per  cent,  in  some  other  countries. 
I  would  have  the  tax  vary  from  1  to  20  per  cent.,  establishing  20 
per  cent,  as  the  maximum;  at  any  rate,  until  public  opinion  is 
more  enlightened.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  witling  to  see  a  tax- 
rate  of  even  50  per  cent.,  and  advocates  such  a  high  tax  on  estates 
of  decedents  on  social  grounds.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time 
before  so  high  a  tux  would  meet  with  general  approval,  hut 
we  know  that  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  works  well.  In  the  Ciiseof  near 
relatives,  small  amounta  inherited  by  each  ought  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  taxation.  There  is  provision  in  the  laws  of  many 
countries  that  small  legacies  left  to  servants  should  bo  free  from 
taxation,  and  this,  like  other  provisions  recognizing  the  family, 
is  praiseworthy. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg,  laid  down 
the«e  proposals  for  reform  in  tiie  laws  of  inheritance : 

First,  the  share  of  a  child  is  not  to  be  taxed  unless  it  exceeds 
124,000,  but  of  any  excess  above  ^24,000  the  local  political  unit 
(which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  hereafter  call  town  iu 
every  case)  shiill  receive  10  per  cent.  If  the  share  of  a  child  ex- 
ceeds ♦120,(K»0,  the  state  shall  receive  of  the  excess  above  1130,000 
a  child's  share. 

Second,  if  the  estate  falls  to  parents  or  grandparents  of  the 
decedent,  the  town  is  to  receive  a  share  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
estate,  provided  the  share  of  a  single  ancestor  is  more  than  12,400 
but  does  not  exceed  4^12,000,  and  10  per  cent,  of  tiie  excess  of  a 
share  over  112,000.  If  the  share  of  a  single  ancestor  exceeds 
124,000,  the  state  receives  a  share  equal  to  10  pur  cent,  of  the 
surplus. 

Third,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  decedents  are  to  be  treated,  so  far  as  inheritance  goes, 
like  paretits  and  grandparents. 

Fourth,  if  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  are  descended  from  grand- 
parents, but  not  from  the  same  parents, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  are 
cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles, — the  town  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  estate  if  this  exceeds  $2,400,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  of  the  estate  above  $12,000.  If  the  estate  ex- 
ceeds $24,000,  20  per  cent,  of  this  excess  Is  to  go  to  the  state,  and 
not  to  the  town. 

Fifth,  if  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  are  descended  from  com- 
mon great-grandparents,  but  not  from  common  grandparents  or 
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parents,  the  share  of  the  town  is  to  be  20  per  cent,  if  the  estate 
exceeds  $2,400,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  ezceas  above  $12,000  ;  and 
if  the  estate  exceeds  $24,000,  the  state  is  to  receive  30  per  cent, 
of  this  excess. 

Sixth,  if  the  decedent  has  no  rehitives  near  enough  to  he 
descended  from  common  great  grandparents,  the  estate  is  to  fall 
to  the  town  if  it  does  notexceed  in  value  $12,000,  but  if  the  vahie 
is  greater  than  this,  the  entire  surphis  above  $12,000  is  to  fall  to 
the  state. 

Seventh,  if  the  decedent  leaves  a  husband  or  wife,  the  survivor 
is  to  have  a  life  interest  in  the  share  of  the  town  or  state. 

Bluntschli  proposes  that  this  property  acquired  by  the  local 
political  units  and  the  state  should  be  used  as  a  fund  to  support 
institutions  especially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
property-less  classes  ;  also  that  it  should  bo  used  to  reward  persona 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  science  or  in  art,  or  who 
have  rendered  especially  valuable  service  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
society.  He  is  unwilling  to  allow  a  diversion  by  will  of  that  por- 
tion of  an  estate  which  falls  to  the  town  or  state,  but  he  is  willing 
to  allow  a  person  to  direct  that  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
town  or  state  as  "duty  part"  {PjUchttheU)  should  be  made  over 
to  charitable,  benevolent,  or  educational  foundations,  provided 
town  and  state  give  their  approval,  and  he  is  also  willing  that  the 
testator  should  give  survivors  a  life  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
estate  which  must  ultimately  fall  to  town  or  state. 

These  proposals  of  Bluntschli  seem  eminently  wise  and  con- 
servative, and,  while  it  may  be  desirable  to  alter  them  iu  details, 
they  furnish  an  excellent  basis  for  discussion. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  the  funds  acquired  by  the  taxation  of 
inheritances,  and  by  establishing  the  eo-hoirship  of  town  and 
state,  must  vary  according  to  time  and  place.  Bluntschli  would 
have  this  property  used  to  provide  large  estates  for  persons  who 
have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  state.  There  is  precedent 
enough  for  this  in  European  states.  Bismarck  received  a  fortune 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  England  has  conferred  fort- 
unes upon  great  generals.  While  such  a  disposition  of  property 
to  create  great  and  powerful  families  may,  perhaps,  be  proper 
enough  in  Germany,  it  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  our 
ooantry.  There  are,  however,  many  uses  which  suggest  them- 
selves.    In  cases  of  cities,  towns,  and  States  weighed  down  with 
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debt,  the  payment  of  bonds  would  be  an  excellent  employment  of 
the  funds.  In  case  taxes  are  extraordinarily  high  and  are  weigh- 
ing down  industry,  the  tax-rate  might  be  reduced.  I  tliink,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  very  few  phices  in  the  United  States  where  a 
properly-developed  tax  system  would  not  provide  for  all  present 
cxf)enditurGS  of  govornment  without  overburdening  any  one.  But 
there  are  great  improvements  which  it  is  dusirublo  to  carry  out, 
and  these  funds  could  be  used  to  effect  improvements  which  cost 
too  much  to  bo  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  taxalion. 

The  Stiites  of  the  Union,  and  many  of  tlie  towns,  ought  to  go 
into  forestry,  purchasing  large  tracts  of  laiu],  especially  on  mount- 
ains and  along  river  courses,  and  covering  tlieso  with  trees. 
States  and  cities  have  allowed  the  ownership  of  valuable  public 
works  to  slip  away  from  them  into  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions. Water- works,  gjis  works,  street-car  lines,  and  the  like 
might  be  purchased  and  operated  at  cost.  All  great  cities  require 
a  larger  number  of  parks,  especially  of  snmll  parks  in  thecrowjud 
sections.  Sanitary  measures  may  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  these 
are  expensive.  They,  liowever,  lower  tlie  death-rate  and  improve 
the  health  of  the  community.  TiiiTe  are  many  cities  which  ought 
to  buy  slums  aud  tear  down  the  houses  in  them.  The  city  of 
Manchester,  England,  bought  quite  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  was  the  worst  slum  region  in  it,  and 
tore  down  all  the  houses.  It  tiieu  leased  the  land  for  a  limited 
term  of  years,  to  be  built  up  with  houses  according  to  plans  and 
Bpecificatious  laid  down.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  Manchester,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  these  loasea 
fall  in,  Manchester  will  be  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest, 
municipal  corporation  in  tho  world.  London  has  recently  de- 
cideii  to  undertake  a  similar  iinprovomeut,  but  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  London  this  will  involve  great  expense. 

School  funds  ought  to  be  increased  until  they  become  great 
enough,  with  tho  aid  of  current  taxation,  to  provide  the  entire 
population  with  the  best  educational  facilities  of  every  sort,  in- 
cluding manual  training,  kindergartens,  public  libraries,  univer- 
sities, industrial  museums,  art-galleries,  and  the  like.  It  would 
be  especially  desirable  to  improve  the  schools  in  the  rural  com- 
munities, csUiblishing  good  high-schools  wherever  the  population 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  pupils.  Good  schools  in  the 
country  districts  would   tend  to    keep  people  in    tho    country. 
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for  now  many  leave  the  country  and  go  to  the  cities  purposely  to 
educate  their  children.  It  is  on  every  account  desirable  to  make 
the  country  pleasanter  and  more  attractive  as  a  place  of  abode. 
Another  fund  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  to  bo  accumulated  out 
of  property  inherited  by  the  State  and  town,  and  that  would  be 
a  highway  fund,  designed  to  help  to  ini]trove  the  streets  and  roads 
of  the  State.  The  income  of  this  fund  could  be  distributed  to 
towns  and  counties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  them  in  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  streets.  It  might  bo  provided,  for  ex- 
ample, that  for  every  two  or  three  dollars  expended  by  the  local 
political  unit  one  should  be  granted  from  the  fund. 

I  believe  the  line  of  reform  proposed  in  this  article  will  stand 
every  test  which  can  be  applied  to  it.  It  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, a  reform  which  meets  with  approval  wherever  tried,  and 
with  increasing  approval  the  longer  it  is  tried.  It  is  a  reform 
especially  in  keeping  with  democratic  institutions,  and  it  has 
succeeded  best  in  democratic  countries.  So  perfectly  is  it  in 
keeping  with  true  democracy  tliat  the  purer,  the  more  complete, 
and  the  more  cultured  the  democratic  countries  have  become  in 
which  this  reform  has  been  tried,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to 
move  further  along  the  same  line.  It  is  entirely  compatible  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  existing  social  order,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  its  normal  and  peaceful  evolution.  It  antago- 
nizes no  other  line  of  progress,  bnt  helps  forward  every  other  true 
reform.  It  provides  ample  public  funds  when  accompanied  by  a 
rational  system  of  taxation,  and  yet  lays  a  burden  heavy  to  be 
borne  on  no  one. 

We  may  examine  this  reform  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  with 
respect  to  the  family,  and  we  find  that  it  tends  to  the  development 
of  the  family  as  an  institution  far  better  than  the  existing  laws  in 
the  United  States,  It  recognizes  the  solidarity  of  the  family. 
The  husband  is  responsible  to  the  wife  and  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band, and  both  are  resjjonsiblc  for  the  children  they  have  brought 
into  the  world.  It  coordinates  rights  and  duties.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  in  this  connection  that  duty  should  be  extended 
among  the  various  members  of  a  family  ;  in  particular  the  recip- 
rocal duties  of  parents  and  children  should  be  sharpened  and 
strengthened.  The  duty  of  support — and  adecpiate  support  in 
proportion  to  means — should  apply  both  to  parents  and  to  chil- 
dren, parents  supporting  the  children  in  their  youth,  and  children 
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the  parents  in  their  old  age.  The  various  members  of  the  family 
organism  should  be  drawn  together  by  an  extension  of  duties.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  should  have  the  right  to  in- 
herit from  a  person  provided  he  may  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  called  upon  to  minister  to  his  support.  As  Emerson  and  the 
other  great  thinkers  have  long  been  saying,  it  is  time  now  to  stop 
talking  so  much  about  rights,  and  to  begin  to  emphasize  duties. 

If  we  look  at  this  reform  from  the  stand-point  of  society,  we 
find  that  it  stands  every  test  to  which  it  can  be  subjected.  It 
diffuses  property  widely,  and  results  in  a  great  number  of  families 
with  an  ample  competence,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
plutocracy.  It  is  these  families  with  a  competence  lifting  them 
above  a  severe  struggle  for  bare  physical  necessities,  which  carry 
forward  the  world's  civilization.  It  is  from  these  families  that 
the  great  leaders  of  men  come,  and  not  from  either  of  the  two 
extremes  of  society,  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor,  both  of  which 
extremes  we  wish  to  abolish.  Excessive  wealth  discourages  exer- 
tion, but  a  suitable  reform  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  will  remove 
from  us  many  idle  persons  who  consume  annually  immense  quan- 
tities of  wealth,  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the 
race  ;  and  who,  leading  idle  lives,  cultivate  bad  ideals  and  dis- 
semiiiaLe  social  poison.  For  the  sake  of  the  sons  of  the  rich,  as' 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  sons  of  the  poor,  wo  need  a  reform  of 
the  laws  of  inheritance. 

A  reform  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  of  property  will  help  us  to 
approach  that  ideal  condition  in  which  the  man  who  does  not  work 
shall  not  eat,  and  it  will  also  tend  to  an  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunities so  as  to  give  all  a  fairer  start  in  life,  allowing  each  one  to 
make  such  use  of  his  opportunities  as  his  capacity  and  diligence 
permit,  and  thus  rendering  inequalities,  economic  and  social,  less 
odious  and  injurious,  more  stimulating  and  helpful.  This  reform 
tends  to  make  income  a  reward  for  service,  thus  realizing  in  a 
higher  degree  than  at  present  the  demands  of  justice.  It  must 
tend  indirectly  to  discourage  idleness  and  to  encourage  industry, 
and  to  repress  that  gambling,  speculative  spirit  which  desires 
something  for  nothing,  and  wants  to  get  a  living  without  render- 
ing an  honest  return  of  some  kind. 

RicHAia)  T.  Ely, 
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The  English  univereitioa  are,  of  all  English  institntionB. 
those  which  foreigners  find  the  greatest  diffieulty  in  understjurtl- 
ing.  And  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  foreigners 
strictly  so  called.  It  extends  to  those  who  are  nearest  in  blood 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  nearest  in  geogniphiciil  position  to 
the  land  itself.  For  the  English  universities  are  English  in  the 
narrowest  local  sense  of  that  word.  Their  constitution,  and  much 
in  them  l)eside8  their  constitution,  is  puzzling,  not  only  to  the 
stranger  from  the  European  contitjent,  but  to  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  subjects  of  the  same  crown  and  to  the  men  of  English  blood 
and  speech  in  the  lands  beyond  the  ocean.  An  English  univer- 
sity is  so  different  from  a  Continental,  a  Scottisli.  or  an  American 
university  that  those  who  are  nsed  only  to  the  one  find  it  hard 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  other.  Yet  with  some  of  the 
nations  spoken  of  there  is  an  easy  way  of  piercing  througli  the 
mystery.  A  visitor  from  Switzerland,  from  Ciinada,  from  the 
United  .States,  ought  soon  to  see  his  way  through  everything,  if 
Le  is  once  put  on  the  right  tack. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  the  English  university  system,  that 
which  those  who  are  not  used  to  it  find  the  nmin  cause  of  puzzle- 
dom,  is  the  existence  of  many  colleges  in  one  university.  If  1 
wore  to  say  that  this  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, I  might  be  met  with  the  answer  that  more  than  one  French 
and  German  university  formerly  contained  several  colleges,  and 
that  there  still  are  two  or  more  colleges  in  the  Scottish  University 
of  Saint  Andrew's.  But  if  the  Continental  instances  were  really 
at  all  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  exist  no  longer  to  be  com- 
pared with  them,  and  the  colleges  at  Saint  Andrew's  differ  alto- 
gether from  the  colleges  ia  the  English  univoreities, 
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Priicticnlly  Oxford  aud  Cambridge  stuiul  by  tliemselves  ;  they 
are  institutions  singularly  like  one  another  in  their  main  outlines, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  unlike  anything  else  in  the  whole 
world.  Each  is  an  university  eontuining  many  colleges.  On  the 
European  continent  we  hear,  as  a  rule,  only  of  universities,  not  of 
coUogos.  In  France  the  word  collei/e  is  often  heanl,  but  it  moans 
what  we  should  call  a  school.  In  America  "  college  "  and  "  uni- 
versity "  mean  the  same  kind  of  institution  ;  only  "  university"  is 
thought  to  be  the  more  dignified  name.  And  what  either  "  col- 
lege" or  "  university"  means  is,  allowing  for  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, what  an  English  university  would  be  if  colleges  had 
never  been  founded  in  it,  or  if  all  its  colleges  should  be  sup- 
pressed. How  puzzling  the  English  system  is  to  all  who  are  not 
used  to  it  is  revealed  to  those  who  are  by  not  a  few  signs.  I  con- 
stantly receive  foreign — sometimes  English  —letters  addressed  to 
"the  university."  I  have  been  asked  in  Europe  wliether  I  lived 
"in  the  university."  The  university  is  supposed  to  be,  as  it 
commonly  is  in  (Jermauy  and  Italy,  a  single  institution,  having 
its  home  in  a  single  large  building.  But  the  oddest  confusion 
of  all  wjis  that  of  an  American  professor  who,  in  his  book  of 
travels  in  England,  ended  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the 
several  colleges  at  Cambridge  with  this  remark:  "The  formal 
style  of  Cambridge  College  is  '  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.'  " 

But  with  eitlierau  American  or  a  Swiss  visitor,  with  any  visitor, 
in  short,  who  comes  from  a  couTitry  with  a  federal  constitution, 
the  way  to  give  him  a  clearer  notion  of  things  is  not  hard.  Tell 
him  that  in  au  English  university  the  university  answers  to  the 
Union  and  the  colleges  to  the  States,  and  he  at  once  begins  to 
understand.  Tell  him  that  there  are  certain  tilings  which  each 
college  can  do  for  itself,  and  certain  other  things  which  only  the 
whole  university  can  do.  Tel!  him  that  each  college,  like  each 
State,  manages  its  own  affairs  and  its  own  property,  that  each 
exercises  its  own  discipline  over  its  own  members,  but  that  the 
university,  like  the  Union,  has  its  own  range  and  its  own  disci- 
pline also.  Tell  him  that  a  single  college  can  no  more  grant  a 
degree  than  a  single  State  can  coin  money  or  declare  war.  Let 
him  well  take  in  all  this,  and  he  will,  in  King  Harry's 
phrase,  have  got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear.  Only  a  warn- 
ing  will    be    necessary.      Ho   must   be   further   told   that  this 
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illustration,  though  practically  as  netvr  as  any  illustration  is  likely 
to  be,  is  historically  false.  That  is  to  say,  the  practical,  every-day 
relation  of  the  university  ami  the  colleges  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Union  and  the  States  ;  but  no  one  must  think  that,  as  the  Union 
ia  an  aggregate  of  States,  so  the  university  is  an  aggregate  of 
colleges.  The  university  wsis  in  being  before  the  colleges,  and  it 
would  go  on,  untouched  in  any  material  respect,  though  every 
college  in  it  were  suppressed.  The  colleges  in  all  things  presup- 
pose the  university  ;  they  have  no  object  or  meaning  apart  from 
the  university.  Tiie  university  grew  up  for  the  promotion  of 
learning ;  the  colleges  were  founded  in  order  that  certain  persons 
might  receive  the  advantages  of  the  university  and  its  teachings 
who  otherwise  might  not  have  attained  to  them. 

The  university  grew  up  ;  the  colleges  were  founded.  That  is 
a  point  very  necessary  to  notice.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  may,  with  the  most  literal  truth,  say,  like  Topsy  : 
"Nobody  made  me;  'spects  I  growed."  And  in  truth  it  is  a 
matter  of  suspicion.  We  suspect  that  the  first  small  beginnings 
of  the  growth  of  the  University  of  Oxford  haj)peued  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First ;  but  we  do  not  do  much  more  tluiti  susjiect. 
We  have  no  certain  records.  We  had  a  certain  Robert  Pulcyn 
lecturing  in  divinity,  and  a  little  later  we  find  a  more  famous  Va- 
carius  lecturing  in  civil  law.  We  naturally  suspect  that  we  have 
here  the  beginning  of  two  of  the  great  faculties  of  the  university. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  these  germs,  or  some  others, 
had  certainly  "growed  "  into  a  large  body  of  masters  and  schol- 
ars. And  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  bountiful  men 
began  to  found  colleges  in  those  universities  which  had  thus 
come  into  being  of  themselves.  But  no  man,  king  or  bisho])  or 
private  person,  founded  either  of  the  universities.  Still  less  did 
anybody  endow  them.  Masters  began  to  teach  ;  scholars  came  to 
hear  ;  and  the  thing  grow  up.  The  whole  body  of  such  masters 
and  scholars,  like  the  whole  body  of  any  other  class  of  people, 
was  called  its  "nniversitas."  In  the  noble  Latin  rimes  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  so  well  set  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of 
popular  government,  we  read  : 

"  If^Itar  communita^  rcifni  conaulatur, 
Et  quid  uaiversUAS  scntiat  sciator." 

Here  the  "  universitas  "  means  the  same  as  the  "communitas  ** — 

that  is,  it  means  nothing  short  of  the  whole  people  of  England. 
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Thii3  the  "university" — that  is,  simply  the  wliole  body — of 
the  miisteraaud  scholars  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  gradiiiiUy  grew 
np.  We  have  popular  errors  to  strive  agaiust  itt  every  step,  and 
the  one  that  has  to  be  striven  against  just  now  is  the  very  common 
belief  that  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  something 
secondary  to  the  universities,  and  grew  up  around  them.  No  one 
is  likely  to  make  this  mistake  iibotit  either  a  German  or  an 
American  university ;  but  in  England  it  is  really  very  common. 
How  common  it  is  is  shown  in  both  liouses  of  Parliament  when- 
ever there  is  any  debute  about  university  matters.  People  see 
that  the  town  is — or  at  least  was — something  quite  subordinate  to 
the  university,  and  they  fancy  that  it  is  something  newer  than 
the  university,  suuietlung  that  grew  up  because  the  uni- 
versity was  there.  They  think,  if  they  think  at  all,  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  like  those  towns  which  grew 
up  round  some  castle  or  great  church,  commonly  some  great 
abbey.  Of  such  there  are  many  in  England,  though  but  few 
among  the  greater  towns.  But  the  city  of  Oxford  and  borough  of 
Cambridge  had  been  in  being  long  before  the  universities  began. 
Both  figure  in  the  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
while  true  history  cannot  place  the  feeblest  beginning  of  the 
universities  before  the  twelfth.  Oxford,  above  all,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  posts  in  England.  As  longas  any  trace  or 
memory  lasted  of  tlie  old  independence  of  Mercia  and  Wessei, 
Oxford,  the  chief  town  on  the  upper  course  of  the  boundary  stream 
of  Thames,  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  and  political  centres 
in  England.  Before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  long  after, 
Oxford  was  the  chosen  place  for  great  national  gatherings.  And 
Cambridge,  though  not  of  the  same  historical  importance  as  Ox- 
ford, was  a  strong  mih'tary  post,  and  a  considerable  town  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  time. 

The  universities,  then,  arose  by  masters  and  scholars  settling  in 
existing  towns.  They  did  not,  as  monks  sometimes  did,  sit  down 
under  a  green  tree,  and  see  a  town  grow  round  them.  The  univer- 
sities grew  till  they  became  iudejyendent  of  the  towns,  and  even  supe- 
rior to  the  towns  ;  but  the  town  and  its  jurisdiction  were  the  older. 
And  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  towns  which  were  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  such  independence  on  the  part  of  the  universities. 
Oxford,  a  great  place  for  holding  national  counciis,  an  occasional 
dwelling-place  of  kings,  was  not,  like  many  other  towns,  under 
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the  immediate  power  or  influence  of  any  great  lord,  temporal 
or  spiritual.  One  great  object  with  the  rising  university  was  to 
be  independent  of  the  diocesuu  bishop,  and  Oxford  was  in  the 
Tast  diocese  of  Lincoln,  whose  bishop  was  far  away.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  much  nearer  ;  still  the  masters  and 
scholars  were  not  actually  at  his  gate. 

The  universities  gradually  obLjiined  privileges  from  kings  and 
popes  which  made  them  independent  of  all  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  They  became  great  and  powerful  bodies ; 
but  they  never  became  wealthy  bodies.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  the  English  universities  are  very  rich.  In  truth,  the  uni- 
versities, as  corporations,  have,  to  this  day,  very  little  property. 
They  hold  a  good  deal  in  trust  for  various  purposes  in  the  univer- 
sities. They  draw  an  income  from  various  payments  m:ide  by 
their  members,  chiefly  at  taking  degrees,  and  also  from  theprofita 
of  the  university  press.  But  of  actual  property  of  its  own  the 
university  itself,  the  corporation  of  the  chancellor,  masters,  and 
scholars,  holds  very  little.  Nor  had  the  universities  for  many 
ages  any  great  public  buildings.  At  Oxford  the  university  held 
its  meetings  in  Saint  JIary's  Church  ami  buildings  attached  to  it. 
There  is  no  important  university  building  in  Oxford  older  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  element  of  property  and  of  the  influence  which  follows 
])roperty,  and  the  element  of  buildings  altso,  came  in  with  the 
colleges.  The  word  coUeye,  in  its  original  meaning,  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  learning  or  education.  It  simply  means  a  company  of 
men  of  any  kind,  associated  for  some  common  purpose  and 
usually  holding  common  property.  In  the  universities  a  college 
means  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  masters  or  scholars  in 
the  university,  living  together  according  to  such  rules  as  its 
founder  lays  down.  They  have  a  house  to  live  in,  and  property, 
laud,  or  tithe  to  live  on.  The  first  masters  and  scholars  in  the 
universities  lived  where  they  could  and  how  they  could  ;  they 
had  no  houses  and  no  endowments.  Gradually  the  scholars 
began  to  live  together  in  small  societies,  in  houses  called 
halls,  which  at  first  might  be  the  property  of  anybody. 
A  hall  might  belong  to  a  citizeu  who  let  his  house  for 
scholars  to  live  in,  or  it  might  belong  to  a  monastery  which 
kept  it  for  the  use  of  its  own  members  who  went  to  study  in  the 
nniversity.    Gradually  the  halls  were  brought  under  some  kind 
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of  university  discipline,  as  lodging-honaos  are  now.  Scholars 
lived  in  a  hall,  with  a  master  as  its  principal.  But  at  Oxford  the 
halls  never  hccaine  corporate  bodies  holding  property.  Anything 
given  for  their  benefit  was  held  for  them  in  trust  by  the  uni- 
versity. At  Cambridge  the  case  is  seemingly  different,  but  only 
seemingly.  Tiiat  is  to  say,  when  endowed  societies  began  to  be 
founded,  soine  of  those  at  ('ambridge  were  called  hulls  and  some 
colletfex.  The  name  does  not  matter.  If  by  a  ball  be  understood 
a  house  occupied  by  students,  a  college  is  simply  an  endowed  and 
incorporated  hall.  Only  at  Oxford  some  of  the  older  unendowed 
halls  lived  on  alongside  of  the  endowed  colleges,  while  at  Cam- 
bridge fiall  and  college  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  system  of  colleges  began  iut!iu  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  the  year  1274,  when  Walter  of  Mertou,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
removed  to  Oxford  a  body  of  scholars  which  ho  had  already  be- 
gun to  found  at  Mertou,  in  Surrey.  His  examjile  was  followed  in 
1280  by  Hugh  of  Balshum,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  founded  Saint 
Peter's  College,  commonly  called  Peterhouse,  in  Cambridge. 
This  oldest  college  at  Oauibridgo  grew,  like  many  others,  out  of 
the  system  of  halls.  The  founder  liail  already  given  two  halls  for 
the  reception  of  scholars.  Ho  afterwards  gave  them  the  full  form 
and  endowment  of  a  college.  These  two,  Merton  and  Peterhouse, 
are  the  oldest  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively. 
Two  others  at  Oxford,  University  and  Balliol,  claim  an  older 
date,  but  untruly.  They  arose  out  of  benefactions  older  than 
that  of  Walter  of  Merton,  but  not  benefactions  which  took  the 
shape  of  a  college.  They  did  not  take  the  form  of  colleges  till 
long  after.  It  is  a  puzzling  thing  to  strangers  that  one  of  the 
colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford  should  be  specially  called 
University  College.  Are  they  not  all  university  colleges  ?  So  in 
a  sense  they  are.  But  University  College  had  something  specially 
to  do  with  the  university.  Its  proper  name  was  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  University.  That  is,  it  grew  out  of  a  hall  which  was  the 
property  of  the  university  itself.  That  it,  or  anything  else  at 
Oxford,  unless  possibly  military  works,  was  founded  by  Alfred, 
King  of  tlie  West  Saxons,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  pure  fiction. 

From  the  thirteenth  century,  tlien,  till  the  nineteenth,  col- 
leges— endowed  foundations  for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of 
students — have  been  at  various  times  founded  in  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     lu  several  cases,  as  at  Peterhouse, 
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B3  in  the  lost  foundation  of  a  college,  that  of  Hertford  at  Ox- 
ford only  a  few  years  back,  the  college  grew  out  of  an  older  hall. 
That  is,  the  hall  supplied  the  site  and  buildings  for  the  new 
foundation.  A  college  is  not  in  itself  a  place  of  education.  It  is 
a  house  for  men  to  dwell  in  who  come  to  profit  by  the  education 
and  other  advantages  given  by  the  university.  Subject  to  any 
later  changes  made  by  the  law  of  the  land,  each  college  holds 
such  property  as  its  founder  gave  it ;  it  is  governed  by  such  stat- 
utes as  its  founder  made  for  it ;  it  is  under  such  visitation  as  the 
founder  decreed  for  it,  the  King,  a  bishop,  the  heir  or  representa- 
tive of  the  founder,  or  any  other.  With  the  ])roperty  of  any  college, 
with  its  internal  management,  the  university  1ms  nothing  to  do  ; 
each  college  is  subject  to  later  benefactions  and  to  changes  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  state,  whatever  its  founder  chose  to  make 
it.  The  founder  made  In's  endowment  for  such  fellows  or 
scholars  as  he  thought  good,  under  a  head  with  whatever  title  he 
thought  good.  Some  colleges  have  been  enlarged  by  later  bene- 
factions ;  some  have  not.  Their  connection  with  the  university 
consisted  mainly  in  this :  the  founder  required  the  mem- 
bers of  his  college  to  be  students  in  the  university,  and  to  take 
such  and  such  degrees,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  those  degrees 
was  by  going  through  such  examinations  or  other  exercises  as  the 
university  required. 

The  constitutions  of  the  colleges  follow  one  general  pattern, 
but  most  colleges  have  some  peculiarities  of  their  own.  That 
some  foundations  are  richer  than  others,  that  some  consist  of 
more  members  than  others,  is  only  the  common  course  of  human 
affairs.  But  there  are  all  manner  of  differences  between  college 
and  college.  Some  foundations  liad  only  one  class  of  members, 
called  indifferently  fellows  and  scholars.  In  others  the  fellows 
are  an  older,  the  scholai-s  a  younger,  class.  In  some  the  choice  of 
the  fellows  and  scholars  was  perfectly  open  ;  in  others  they  had 
to  be  chosen  from  particular  schools  or  counties.  In  some  the 
scholars  had  a  claim  to  the  fellowships  or  a  preference  for  them ; 
in  others  not.  In  some  the  fellows  were  bound  sooner  or  later 
to  take  holy  orders  ;  in  others  some  or  all  might  remain  laymen. 
In  some  it  was  necessary  or  advantageous  to  take  the  higher  degrees 
in  divinity,  law,  or  medicine  ;  in  others  degrees  in  arts  were 
enough.  But  all  colleges  agreed  in  one  point.  As  the  very  essence 
of  a  college  was  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  students  living  together 
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in  common,  the  fellowa  and  scholars  were  necessarily  unmarrietl. 
This  had  noihing  to  do  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  it  waa 
implied  in  the  very  nature  of  a  college,  and  applied  to  lay  and 
clerical  fellows  equally.  Above  all,  no  one  must  fancy  that  the 
colleges  in  the  universities  are,  or  ever  were,  aa  they  are  some- 
times foolishly  called,  "  monastic  "  bodies.  Save  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  a  hall  ht-loiiging  to  a  monastery  bad  grown  into  a 
college,  there  was  nothing  monastic  about  them.  From  the 
foundation  of  Merton  onwards,  any  man  who  "  entered  religion," 
that  is,  who  took  the  monastic  vows,  at  once  lost  his  place  in  the 
college. 

A  college,  then,  was,  in  its  beginnings,  simply  an  endowed 
house  for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of  students  in  the 
university.  Its  members  had  no  kind  of  formal  advantage  over 
other  members  of  the  university  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
college.  But  it  wiw  gnidiially  found  that  the  life  of  a  college  had 
many  practical  advantages.  It  offered  many  attractions  even  to 
those  who  wore  not  members  of  the  foundation.  Most  colleges, 
tlierefore,  besides  their  own  fellows  and  scholars,  took  in  other 
members  of  t!ie  univorsity.  who  lived  in  college  at  their  own  cost. 
Gradually  the  practice  of  living  in  colleges  became  all  but  univer- 
sal; the  only  exception  was  that  some  still  lived  in  the  few  halls 
which  survived.  At  hist  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
statutes  of  Archbishop  Laud,  every  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  bound  to  be  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall.  This 
rule  has  bi-eii  abolished  in  our  own  times,  and  it  is  now  again 
possible  to  be  a  member  of  the  university  without  belonging  to 
any  college.  As  for  the  halls,  they  seem  to  be  dying  out.  All, 
save  one  or  two,  have  been  either  morsred  into  some  college  or 
have  themselves  grown  into  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
body  called  Keble  College,  having  no  foundation,  is  not  a  real 
college,  but  oidy  a  very  large  hull. 

The  constitution  of  the  university,  in  its  original  state,  had, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the  colleges.  Ijooking  at  the  uni- 
versity as  a  eorpnration,  its  constitution  is  highly  demtxratic. 
Every  qualified  citixi«n  of  the  commonwealth — that  is,  every 
member  who  has  taken  a  complete  degree  in  any  faculty,  and  who 
keeps  his  name  on  the  books  and  makes  the  needful  payments — 
has  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  university.  This  is 
called  convocation  at  Oxford  and  senate  at  Cambridge.    The  head 
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of  the  nnivereity  is  the  chancellor,  freely  elected  by  the  senate  or 
convocation.  The  chancellor  and  convocation  have  power  to  make 
statutes,  to  make  decrees  for  particular  cases,  and  to  confer  degrees. 
But  the  conferring  of  ordinary  degrees  belongs  at  Oxford  to  a 
smaller  body,  the  congregation,  now  known  as  the  ancient  house, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  later  body  of  the  same  name.  But  this 
old  democratic  constitution  has  been  in  many  ways  modified,  and 
also  in  some  respects  restored,  in  quite  mmlern  times.  In 
the  original  constitution  of  the  university  college  distinctions 
naturally  went  for  nothing.  The  head  of  a  college  was,  in  the 
university,  simply  whatever  his  degree  made  him,  master  of  arts 
or  doctor  of  one  of  the  higher  faculties.  He  luid  no  rights  or 
place  whatever  beyond  any  other  doctor  or  master.  But  the  posi- 
tion was  an  influential  one  in  itself,  and  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  grow  in  importance  as  the  colleges  grew,  and  gradually  came  to 
take  in  all  the  members  of  the  university. 

The  chancellor  was  at  first  a  resident  member  of  the  university, 
standing  to  the  whole  university  much  as  the  head  of  each 
college  did  to  his  own  college.  But  as  the  university  grew  in 
importance,  its  headship  grew  in  dignity,  if  not  in  importance. 
Great  men  who  were  not  resident,  noblemen  or  ministers  of  state, 
were  chosen  chancellora.  The  active  duties  of  the  office  fell  to 
a  vice-chancellor,  and  the  vice-chancellor  came,  not  unnaturally, 
to  be  appointed  from  among  the  heads  of  colleges.  At  last,  by 
Archbishop  Laud's  statutes,  the  general  discipline  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  specially  the  proposal  of  statutes  and  other  measures  to 
convocation,  was  placed  in  a  body  consisting  of  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  and  the  proctors.  These  last 
are  the  chief  ministers  of  discipline  in  the  university.  They  are 
chosen  yearly.  Anciently  they  were  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
convocation.  By  one  of  Laud's  statutes  the  choice  was  transferred 
to  the  colleges  in  turn  according  to  a  certain  cycle.  Strictly,  the 
choice  was  not  in  the  college  as  such,  but  in  those  members  of  con- 
vocation who  belonged  to  the  college.  Still  in  all  these  ways  the 
colleges  encroached  on  theuniversityand  undermined  its  constitu- 
tion. To  go  back  to  our  federal  analogy,  the  state  of  things  came 
to  be  somewhat  as  if  the  chief  power  of  the  Union  were  vested  in 
a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States.  At  Cambridge 
the  heads  of  colleges  got  in  some  things  more  power  than  at  Ox- 
ford ;  in  others  less.    At  Oxford  all  elections  by  coavocatiou  re- 
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maincd  free.  At  Cambridge  the  heads  of  colleges  came  at  all 
elections  by  the  senate  to  nominate  two  candidates,  and  t)ie  senate 
could  choose  only  one  of  those  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power 
of  proposing  measures  to  the  senate  was  in  another  body  repre- 
senting tlie  several  faculties. 

In  all  this  we  have  siiid  nothitig  alx)ut  professors,  tutors,  or 
teachers  of  any  kind.  In  the  old  theory  of  the  university,  every 
man  who  had  taken  a  complete  degree  in  any  faculty  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  and  willing  to  act  as  a  teacher  in  that  faculty. 
The  words  doctor,  uuiHter,  professor,  all  meant  the  same  thing — 
one  who  had  taken  a  complete  degree  of  some  kind.  To  this  day 
every  doctor  in  divinity  is  called,  in  Latin,  "  sacrse  theologi© />ro- 
fessor."  This  use  of  words  has  given  rise  to  some  confusion. 
One  has  seen  it  siiid  over  and  over  again  that  John  Wickliffe  was 
"  professor  of  divinity  "  at  Oxford,  meaning  that  he  was  the  holder 
of  a  special  and  endowed  office,  like  a  professor  now.  But  in 
Wickliffe's  day  there  were  no  special  and  endowed  professors  of 
particular  subjects.  Wickliffe  was  professor  only  as  every  doctor 
in  divinity  wjis  professor.  But  iu  his  day  the  doctor's  degree 
itself  was  still  reckoned  a  great  honor.  The  notion  of  every 
doctor  and  master  being  a  teacher  has  died  out"  in  several  wivys. 
It  has  died  out  before  the  growth  of  endowed  professors  in  the 
university  and  of  tutors  and  lecttirei's  in  the  several  colleges.  And 
it  has  died  out  still  more  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties. 

Till  quite  hitely  the  degrees  in  the  superior  faculties  had  be- 
come quite  nominal ;  they  proved  nothing.  Now  degrees  in  law 
and  medicine  have  again  come  to  have  a  meaning  ;  but  the  de- 
gree in  divinity  is  still  little  more  than  a  form.  So  in  arts  the 
standard  for  the  bachelor's  degree  is  very  low,  and  that  for  the 
master's  degree  is  no  higher.  There  is,  to  bo  sure,  an  elaborate 
system  of  class  lists,  in  wliich  various  shades  of  honor  are  bestowed 
on  the  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degi'eo.  But  it  is  the  class 
which  is  valued  ;  the  degree  itself  is  a  smalt  matter.  The  sup- 
posed necessity  of  marking  by  special  honors  those  whose  work  is 
really  creditable,  the  further  development  of  having  wholly  dis- 
tinct examinations  for  those  who  seek  for  honors  and  for  those 
who  do  not,  show  how  low  the  mere  degree  has  fallen.  And.  be- 
sides this,  the  master's  degree  is  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
every  bachelor  of  the  required  standing,  without  further  eiamina- 
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tion  or  other  exercise.  This,  at  least,  ia  not  as  it  should  be.  In 
any  university  the  degree  alone  should  be  worth  something  ;  it 
should  be  worth  a  good  deal.  The  lower  degree  should  mark 
something,  and  the  higher  degree  should  mark  more.  The 
bachelor's  degree  should  be  respectable,  and  the  master's  degree 
should  be  honorable. 

To  explain  the  exact  position  of  an  Oxford  professor  and  an 
Oxford  tutor  to  ouo  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  system  is  even 
hanlor  tiian  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  university  and 
the  colleges.  The  professor,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  an  eudovvod 
university  teacher.  In  an  university  which  has  no  colleges  the 
professors  will  naturally  be  the  immediate  teachers  of  the  under- 
graduates. In  an  university  which  has  colleges  that  work  will 
more  naturally  fall  to  the  college  tutors.  In  such  a  case  the  pro- 
fessor is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  master  of  his  own  subject,  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  subject  in  the  university,  ready  to  lecture  and 
teacli  in  every  shape  witiiiu  the  higher  ranges  of  that  subject.  He 
is  not  called  upon  to  give  the  ordiuary  teaciiiiig  needed  for  the 
degree.  Of  course  no  teaching  ought  to  have  the  degree  as  its 
immediate  object ;  all  such  teaching  is  to  be  eschewed  as  cram. 

But  there  is  clearly  room  for  two  classes  of  teachers — those 
who  give  the  ordinary  teaching  in  subjects  required  for  the  degree, 
and  those  who  teach  either  subjects  which  are  not  required  for  the 
degree  or  the  higher  branches  of  those  that  are.  The  latter  is 
the  work  of  the  professor — the  master  of  his  own  subject,  what- 
ever that  subject  is.  The  former  is  the  work  of  somebody  else, 
most  obviously  of  the  college  tutor.  The  tutor,  as  well  as  the 
professor,  is  a  development,  a  very  natural  development,  of  the 
ancient  doctor  or  master,  qualified  to  teach  as  doctor  or  master. 
lie  is  in  his  origin  an  university  officer  no  less  tliau  the  professor, 
and  in  his  origin  he  had  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
teaching. 

The  word  tulor  means,  as  Scottish  lawyers,  at  all  events, 
know,  not  a  teacher,  but  a  guardian.  Every  undergraduate  was 
put  under  the  care  of  a  master  as  his  tutor  ;  and,  as  the  college 
grew  up,  the  tutor  was  naturally  a  member,  commonly  a  fellow, 
of  his  own  college.  Gradually  the  chief  work  of  teaching  came 
to  the  tutors  in  the  collegeg.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  objection 
to  this,  if  proper  relations  existed  between  tutors  and  professors. 
Bach  has  his  separate  work,  and  the  two  could  very  well  work  in 
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harmony.  Perhaps  there  has  been  no  time  when  both  did  work  in 
harmony ;  perhaps  there  has  been  no  time  when  both  have  worked 
at  all.  But  in  a  healthy  state  of  tilings,  the  tutor  would  take  the 
lower  and  the  professor  the  higher  branches  of  university 
teaching.  The  tutor  would  be  the  immediate  teacher  of 
the  men  of  his  own  college,  to  whom  ho  stands  in  a 
personal  relation.  The  professor  would  be  a  representative 
of  the  special  branch  of  learning  in  the  university  generally, 
standing  in  no  personal  relation  to  any  one,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  examinations,  but  standing  ready  to  give  the  higher  in- 
struction to  any  that  need  it — pupils,  tutors,  examiners,  or  any 
other.  The  ideal  has  perhaps  never  been  carried  out ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  carried  out  now.  But  it  does  seem  to  be  one  which  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  carry  out.  It  certainly  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  coexistence  of  the  uni- 
vei*sity  and  its  several  colleges.  It  might  even  be  thought  that 
it  wiis  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  coexistence  of  the  university 
and  the  colleges  that  such  a  division  of  the  work  of  teaching  is 
possible. 

The  causes  which  have  hindered  the  <mrrying-out  of  such  an 
ideal  state  of  things  are  many  and  of  many  kinds.  Some  are  old; 
some  are  new.  Some  it  might  be  easy  to  get  rid  of  ;  with  some 
the  work  of  improvement  would  bo  harder.  But  this  sketch  of 
the  way  in  which  the  English  university  grew  up  in  its  main  feat- 
ures may  possibly  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  better 
used  to  other  systems.  It  may  even  have  interest  enough  to  make 
some  wish  to  hear  a  little  more  of  the  changes  made  during  the 
present  century,  and  of  the  practical  working  of  things  at  the 
present  moment. 

Edwabd  a.  Freeman. 
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The  increasing  tendency  of  the  larger  business  houses  to  in- 
corporate is  noticeable,  and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  it,  and  also  take  a  glance  at  the  entire  coopera- 
tive field. 

The  underlying  causes  to  which  the  increased  activitiea  of  co- 
operation are  chiefly  attributable,  are,  undoubtedly,  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  machinery,  wiiich  constitute  the  controlling  forces  in 
theindustrial,  commercial,  and,  indeed, the  entire  politieo-economic 
world.  These  forces  have  so  increased  the  activities  of  competition, 
both  in  manufacturing  and  distribution,  that  they  have  greatly 
fostered  the  transaction  of  business  on  a  large  scale,  which  could 
command  the  beat  talent  and  the  greatest  economies. 

This  is  manifested  in  so  many  different  forma  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  more  than  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  types  of 
cooperative  effort ;  and  these,  perhaps,  naturally  divide  into 
cooperative  production  and  cooperative  distribution.  It  is  in  the 
latter  that  the  greatest  strides  seem  to  have  been  made,  although 
the  cooperative  principle  is  being  recognized  increasingly  in 
both  branches. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese  by  the  factory  or  cooperative  system  became  a  success, 
and  through  this  the  average  quality  of  our  butter  and  cheese 
8up{)ly  has  been  greatly  improved,  with  the  result  also  that  prices, 
on  the  whole,  are  considerably  higher  ;  a  tendency,  by  the  way, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  effect  on  most  other  articles 
that  are  protlueed  cooperatively. 

Varions  persons  have  claimed  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
"factory"  system  of  cheese-making,  but  while  many  have 
helped,  probably  no  one  person  is  entitled  to  tlio  entire  credit. 
It  was  perfectly  evident  that  some  farms  possessed  better  facili- 
\\v^  than  others  for  making  cheese.  Some  localities  had  better  water ; 
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some  possessed  more  skilful  cheese-makers  ;  some  had  better 
appliances  than  others ;  and  it  was  a  natural  evolution  of  the 
business  that  it  should  occur  to  some  one  that  if  the  milk  or  cream 
was  brought  to  a  central  station  where  the  best  facilities  existed, 
and  where  it  could  be  manipulated  by  an  expert,  a  better  result 
would  be  obtained  thim  where  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  farmers 
operated  under  !is  many  different  conditions  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  skill. 

So  the  manufacture  of  clieeee  under  the  factory  system  became 
at  once  a  success,  and  suggested  the  cooperative  system  in  mak- 
ing butter,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  "creamery  "  system  ; 
all  the  farmers  within  a  given  area  bringing  their  cream  to  a  cen- 
tral station,  where  it  is  made  into  butter,  with  a  much  better 
average  result  than  would  bo  obtainable  by  individual  effort. 

The  same  principle  is  now  worked  out  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  the  cane  being  conveyed  to  central  sugar-houses,  and  in 
many  different  mining  and  manufacturing  companies,  where,  to 
prosecute  the  business  eeotioinically,  more  capital  than  is  at  the 
command  of  the  average  indiviilnal  operator  is  required.  Hence 
com{>anii.'8  have  been  formed  in  which  capital  is  worked  co- 
t'iperatively,  ])roducing  far  better  results  than  could  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Any  number  of  stockholders  can  thus  be  combinedAS 
partners  in  an  establishment  large  enough  to  command  the  best 
talent  and  the  best  facilities. 

The  stocks  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments,  both  in 
England  and  tlie  United  States,  are,  in  many  oases,  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  and  where  thia  did  not  take  place  in  the  beginning,  as 
the  business  increased  and  the  vitality  of  the  individual  owners 
decreased,  in  many  cases  they  were  reorganized  npon  a  coopera- 
tive basis. 

The  uncertainties  of  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  valuing  and 
distributing  estates  after  death,  especially  where  a  business  was 
conducted  by  a  partnership,  are,  of  themselves,  a  strong  reason  for 
organizing  upon  a  stock-company  basis,  and  of  late  years  there 
have  been  many  c.isca,  both  in  productive  and  distributive  co- 
operation, where  this  was  a  controlling  consideration. 

DISTRIBUTIVE   COOPERATION. 

Probably  the  first  prominent  instances  of  distributive  coopera- 
tion were  found  in  transportation  lines.     Even  before  the  advent 
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of  steam,  individual  shipowners  combined  their  interests  in  lines 
of  packet-ships,  whose  regularity  of  sailing,  combined  with  the 
best-known  improvements  in  the  handling  of  merchandise  and 
the  quality  of  service  rendered,  gave  them  an  advantage  over  ir- 
regular ships,  which  in  this  day  and  generation  are  now  generally 
known  in  trade  parlance  as  "  tramps  " — a  graphic  bit  of  trade 
slang,  by  the  way,  which  well  illustrates  the  tendency  of  business 
to  organize  more  closely. 

With  the  advent  of  railroads  on  land,  cooperation  in  their 
construction  and  operation  became  a  necessity  ;  and,  as  an  agency 
in  the  distribution  of  products,  banks  also  furnish  a  prominent 
illustration  of  the  economies  and  etluctiveness  of  cooperative 
effort. 

Distributive  cooperation  has  been,  perhaps,  brought  before  the 
public  most  prominently  through  the  success  of  the  so-called 
cooperative  stores  in  England,  but  such  stores,  strange  to  say,  in 
this  country  have  not  been  a  success,  although  other  forms  of 
cooperation  here  have  succeeded  adniiralily.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, is  probably  found  in  the  different  conditions.  In  Eng- 
land the  retail  trade  had  grown  into  a  system  of  long  credits. 
Many  landed  proprietors  and  others  received  their  income  only 
at  long  intervals,  and  this  led  retaU  merchants  into  the  habit 
of  selling  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  on  long  time,  which 
inevitably  resulted  in  considerable  losses  from  bad  debts;  so  the 
dealers  had  to  raise  their  margins  of  profit  upon  all  their 
customers  to  a  point  which  would  still  leave  them  a  living. 
This  was  virtually  making  tlie  cash-paying  customer  6U])port 
the  customer  who  did  not  pay  at  all;  and  when  this  abuse  became 
extended,  the  persons  with  fixed  incomes  who  paid  their  debts 
naturally  objected,  and  tlie  result  was  the  formation  of  Bocictica 
lor  cooperative  distribution  on  an  economical  cash  basis. 

One  of  the  first  of  theee  societies  was  stjirted  at  Rochdale,  a 
manufacturing  centre,  and  its  success  stimulated  the  establishment 
of  similar  societies  in  other  places,  until  finally  a  wholesale  co- 
o|)orative  society  was  established  at  Manchester  for  the  supply  of 
constituent  retail  societies.  The  employees  of  the  civil  service, 
and  the  army  and  navy,  representing  considerable  classes  by 
themselves,  established  large  supply  stores,  which  deal  in  almost 
everything  required  in  the  household,  and  have  been  very  success- 
lul.  The  success,  however,  of  the  first-comers  in  the  distributive 
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coflperative  field  induced  many  others  to  make  similar  attempts, 
which  were  not  equally  successful.  The  grocers  soon  learned  that 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  cooperative  establishments  they 
must  adopt  the  cash  system,  and  give  as  good  or  better  value  and 
service,  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  cooperative  movement  in  England  grew  out  of  a  neces- 
sity, and  has  remedied  an  abuse.  The  same  state  of  things  did 
not  exist  in  the  United  States.  Retail  merchants  generally  sold 
on  closer  margins  of  profit ;  many  of  them  did  business  for  cash  ; 
and  hence  the  same  conditions  and  necessities  did  not  exist  here 
that  gave  rise  to  the  cooperative  stores  in  Enghuid.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  succeeded, 
and  those  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  In  such  cases  success  was 
probably  duo  to  exceptioimlly  good  management,  and  j>erhaps, 
to  some  extent,  to  other  loual  conditions  favoring  cooperative  dis- 
tribution. It  is  probable  also  that  the  opportunities  in  this  country 
for  enterprising  men  to  develop  had  something  to  do  with  the 
difficulties  cxpericiicwl  hero  in  obtaining  competent  and  honest 
managers  for  reasonable  compensation.  Men  reasoned  that,  if  they 
could  make  money  for  a  coOi)orative  associutioTi,  tliey  einild  make 
as  much,  or  more,  for  themselves,  and  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  the  cooperative  idea. 

A  phase  of  the  coo])erative  principle  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  during  tiic  lust  few  years  has  been  the  reorgani- 
zation of  firms  into  corporations,  and  the  virtual  admission  of  the 
public  to  partnership  in  the  various  establishments.  This  has 
become  of  great  interest  to  investors,  and  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  capital  from  savings-institutions  and  from  other  invest- 
ments paying  but  a  small  rate  of  interest. 

In  some  lines  of  business  tliere  seems  to  be  almost  an  epidemic 
of  such  reorganizations,  especially  in  England.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  brewing  business  in  both  England  and  the  United  States. 
Beginning  with  the  Guinness  breweries  in  Dublin  a  few  years  ago, 
there  have  been  absorbed  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent 
breweries  in  England,  Ireland,  and  this  country ;  and  more  re- 
cently the  idea  has  extended  to  other  lines,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  London  concerns  of  Foster  &  Porter,  and  the  Fore 
Street  Warehousing  Company,  wholesale  dry-goods  establish- 
ments, and  John  Howell  &  Co.,  jewellers ;  and  very  recently  it  has 
been  announced  that  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  the  great  furnishing- 
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boase  of  London,  has  been  turned  into  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
of  £2,000,000,  or  $10,000,000. 

In  this  coontry  the  establishment  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  was  probably  the  first  prominent  example  of  a  commercial 
honse  becoming  a  corporation,  and  its  greatest  successes  bare 
been  achieved  since  its  change  of  form.  Last  year  the  great  dry- 
goods  house  of  U.  B.  Glaflin  &  Co.  became  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Com- 
pany, and  within  a  few  months  Thnrber,  Whyland  &  Co., 
probably  the  oldest  and  largest  wholesale  grocery  honse  in  the 
world,  became  the  Thnrber,  Whyland  Company. 

In  all  these  cases  the  capital  stocks  were  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, a  feature  being  large  subscriptions  by  employees ;  and 
a  feature  of  some  of  the  later  incorporations,  notably  that  of  the 
Trow  Directory,  Printing,  and  Bookbinding  Company,  is  that 
the  employees  are  represented  in  the  board  of  directors  by  one  of 
their  number.  This  class  of  stocks  is,  as  a  rule,  sought  for  by 
small  investors  who  wish  to  make  more  than  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  by  savings-banks  and  trust  companies.  They  are  non- 
speculative  in  character,  and  such  investments  are  likely  to  become 
favorites  with  the  smaller  class  of  bonA-fide  investors. 

Another  class  of  cooperative  investments,  somewhat  more 
speculative  in  character,  is  found  in  the  combinations  in  various 
industries,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  Trust,  with  a 
capital,  or  "  certificates,"  of  $90,000,000  ;  the  American  Sugar- 
Befining  Company,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Sugar  Trust," 
which  has  combined  the  principal  sugar  refineries  of  the  country, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000,000 ;  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, which  embraces  the  principal  rope,  cordage,  and  twine 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000 ; 
the  American  Cotton-Oil  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $32,000,000, 
which  undertakes  to  own  and  control  the  principal  mills  for  mak- 
ing cotton-seed  oil;  the  Distillers  and  Cattle-Feeders'  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $31,500,000,  which  owns  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tilleries of  the  country  manufacturing  alcohol  and  spirits; 
the  Lead  Trust  Company,  which  owns  and  controls  the  principal 
white-lead  manufactories  of  the  country,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$90,000,000;  the  Linseed-Oil  Trust,  capital  $18,000,000; 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  capital  $10,000,000,  which 
has  practically  consolidated  the  cigarette  and  smoking-tobacco 
mannfactoriet  of  the  country;  the  National  Starch  Company, 
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capital  19,500,000 ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  organizations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  coutrolling  some  particular  industry, 
limiting  production  to  the  wants  of  tlic  nuirket,  and  maintaining 
prices  which  will  be  remunerative  to  the  manufacturers. 

In  these  objects  they  have  been  only  partially  successful ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  only  in  cases  where  prices  have  been  kept 
down  to  a  reasonable  profit,  so  that  new  capital  is  not  tempted 
into  these  industries,  are  they  likely  to  be  successful.  Their 
shares  are  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  speculative  in  character,  exhibiting  violent  fluc- 
tuations as  they  are  worked  up  and  down  by  the  "  insiders." 
Unless  this  speculative  element  is  eliminated,  it  will  probably 
injure  the  reputation  of  industrial  stocks  generally  as  legitimate 
investments.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  proposed  to  call  the 
securities  of  the  individual  corporations  "commercial  investment 
stocks,"  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  speculatiye 
"  industrials,"  which  usually  represent  amalgamations  of  different 
establishments. 

Even  the  speculative  industrials,  however,  arc  likely,  in  the 
long  run,  to  pay  investors  dividends  much  larger  than  iuvcst- 
ments  in  railroad  securities ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  when  one 
contemplates  the  vast  number  of  railroad  reorganizations,  with 
the  wipiugout  or  scaling-down  of  investments  through  competi- 
tive building,  and  the  cutting  of  rates  by  speculative  directors 
and  managers,  to  say  nothing  of  Granger  legislation  and  Inter- 
State  Commerce-Law  complications,  that  investors  do  not  stop 
buying  railroad  securities  altogether  and  invest  in  industrial 
or  commercial  investment  stocks. 

Tlie  following  from  the  New  York  Dnih/  Cominerriitl  Bulletin 
of  January  7,  1891,  strikingly  illustrates  how  investors  in  railroad 
securities  have  been  swindled  : 


"The  Chicago  i7ai7u'asf  .^f^r  publishes  a  complltition  showlnK  the  fore- 
closure salfts  and  receiverships  of  railroaila  in  the  United  States  during  1880, 
which  strikingly  reflect*  the  depressed  condition  of  that  interest.  Within 
the  past  year  twenty-nine  companies  were  subjected  to  foreclosure  sale, 
with  a  funded  debt  of  f  ao,!Jal,Oa>  and  a  capital  stock  or  %9\,<SA,mi.  Discour- 
aging as  this  showing  may  apfwar,  yet  it  is  a  fact  still  more  discouraging 
that  the  foreclosures  of  the  last  fifteen  years  show  even  a  higher  annual 
average  than  those  of  IStX).  Since  1H75  tlie  aggregate  foreclosure  sales  cover 
G0,S2S  miles,  with  f2,8fV>,000,0(IO  of  combined  stock  and  bonds,  or  an  average 
of  f  191,000,000  per  annnm.  Of  this  huge  toUl,  $980,000,000  occurred  during 
the  three  years  1885, 1880,  and  1887  ;  and  yet  so  little  was  the  moral  effect  9( 
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those  disastroas  years  that,  immediately  following,  a  furore  of  speculative 
construction  set  in  which  resulted  in  the  severe  financial  crisis  from  which 
we  are  now  emerging.  The  foregoing  signillcaut  flgurea,  however,  tell  only 
part  of  the  story;  for,  within  the  post  year  a,ixa  miles  of  road  have  been 
placed  under  receiverships  with  a  combined  totol  of  capital  stock  and  bonds 
amounting  to  $105,007,000.  When  may  we  expect  investors  to  learn  better 
than  to  put  their  capital  into  railroad  schemes  started  on  a  wholly  spwculv 
tive  basis  f" 

Iiulustriid  investments  may  have   their  good  and  their  bad 

years,  but  they  certainly  cannot  fail  to  make  a  better  record  by 

far  than  the  foregoing,  or,  indeed,  tlie  government  loans  in  which 

English  and  other  foreign  investors  have  so  freely  invested  their 

savings  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

BUILDING   AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Another  form  of  cooj)erative  investment  which  has  grown  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  building  ami  loan  as- 
sociations, which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  cooperative  sav- 
ings-banks, and  constitute  a  form  of  life  insurance  which  has 
been  as  successful  as  it  has  been  beneficent.  But  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cooperative  p!inci]>le  has  been 
applied  in  this  direction.    A  recent  article  in  Braihtreet's  says  ; 

"  The  aggregate  resources  of  the  sn.vlngs  a-isociations  of  the  country  are 
nearly  tiO  percent,  of  the  entire  asiiets  of  all  State,  savings,  loan  and  trust 
companies  and  priv.^te  banks  and  bankers  from  which  reports  were  received 
last  year.  Their  deposits  were  less  than  10  percent,  below  those  of  the 
national  banks,  and  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total  capital  stock 
of  the  national  banks.  With  this  true  now,  when  ordinary  savings-banks 
are  practically  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  country,  what  will  happen 
when  the  new  form  of  savings-bank  gets  its  growth  throughout  the  Union  <" 

The  chief  deviilopment  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
has  been  in  the  Western  States,  although  they  have  also  a  strong 
hold  in  the  Middle  States.  The  last  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  showed  that,  of  the  637  strictly  old-style  mutual 
savings-banks  in  the  country,  all  but  11  are  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  with  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  building  and  loan  asj^oeiation,  or  cooperative  savings- 
bank,  has  many  features  which  give  it  superiority  over  the  ordi- 
nary savings-bank.  It  is  conducted  by  people  who  give  it  their 
time  for  nothing,  as  the  association  meets  generally  but  once  a 
month  in  some  room  or  hull  where  the  expense  is  but  small  for 
rent  and  fittings.  Deposits  are  paid  at  stated  periods  and  the 
depositors  themselves  really  control  and  manage  the  association. 
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The  only  drawback  has  been  thp.t  these  really  beneficent 
cooperative  institutions  have  been  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
speculative  organizations  similar  in  name  and  calling  themselTCS 
national  Iniildiiig  and  loan  associations  and  various  other  high- 
Bouiiding  titles.  These  are  gotten  up  by  schemers  who  seek 
to  ride  into  the  possession  or  control  of  capital  on  the 
front  wave  of  popularity  of  the  local  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. Various  States  are  now  enacting  legislation  which 
will  bring  all  forms  of  cooperative  savings-banks  or  associations 
under  State  supervision,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  tend  to 
prevent  or  restrict  the  abuses  of  the  so-called  national  building 
and  loan  ikssociations  before  alluded  to. 

Other  features  of  the  building  and  loan  association,  or 
the  coojienvtive  savings-bank,  are,  that  it  lends  only  to  de- 
positors, that  it  leuds  to  the  highest  bidder  (provided  the 
security  is  good),  and  secures  by  the  share  system  repayment 
on  the  instalment  plan.  It  has  become  a  popular  means  for 
workinginen  to  procure  homes;  and  this,  together  with  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  taking  the  form  of  corporations  in  which 
employees  and  the  public  can  become  shareholders  and  virtually 
partners,  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  play  an  important 
part  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  masses.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  idea  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  our  country's  institutions ;  and  although  we  may  never 
reach  Mr.  Bellamy's  politico-economic  millennium,  cooperation  in 
its  various  phases  will  do  much  to  that  end. 

F.  B.  Thcrber. 
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BY   MRS.    AUELIA    E.    BARR. 


Most  social  tniths  are  truths  for  circumstances,  and  for 
periods ;  they  are  very  seldom  truths  absolute  and  eternal. 
Among  such  passing  verities,  Carlyle'a  dictum  concerning  what 
book-writers  do  for  the  world  and  the  small  esteem  the  world  has  for 
book- writers  must  be  classed.  That  literature  has  not  yet  found  its 
harmonious  relation  to  society  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  any 
large  or  important  portion  of  society  acta  toward  literature  as 
depicted  in  a  late  society  novel — that  is,  it  does  not  hide  the  fact  of 
a  woman  writing  a  book,  as  if  she  had  committed  some  unpardon- 
able social  crime.  A  minority,  at  whose  pretensions  the  world 
takes  leave  to  laugh  with  a  good-natured  tolerance,  may  indeed 
regard  writers  with  scorn,  but  the  writers  feel  for  this  minority  a 
contempt  so  measureless  as  to  leave  a  good  standing  balance  in 
their  own  favor. 

So  far,  then,  the  two  classes  are  quits  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  assertion  of  this  Brah- 
minical  Four  IIundre<l  that  writing  is  "low,"  and  that  it  is 
especially  "  low  "  for  a  woman.  These  definitions  are  understood 
when  explained  by  the  rules  governing  a  set  so  exclusive.  Writers 
have  ideals  ;  writers  are  oirfginal  in  speech,  in  dress,  and  manners. 
Now,  among  a  class  where  the  commonplace  and  the  conserva- 
tive are  invincible  rules  of  conduct,  where  etiquette  has  a  bible 
of  its  own,  and  the  laws  of  dining,  dressing,  speech,  company,  and 
even  feeling,  are  decorously  and  definitely  laid  down,  could  there 
be  auytliing  more  impertinent  that  an  ideal,  more  vulgar  than  orig- 
inality ?  And  as  a  woman  sinning  against  the  social  code  is  a  sin- 
ner above  all  others,  it  is  perhaps  a  justifiable  kindness  to  prevent 
her  from  making  a  book.  Such  a  declaration  of  individuality  might 
0{>en  the  door  for  her  rebellion  against  social  slavery  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  number  of  this  social  set  is  very  small,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  groat  world  of  thought  and  action  almost  «i7. 
Nothing  ia  lost  to  literature  by  their  neglect,  and  nothing  would 
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be  gained  by  their  condescending  to  use  literature  as  an  expounder 
of  their  articles  of  faith  and  admiration.  Writers  of  all  sorts 
may  easily  let  this  portion  of  society  be  to  them  as  if  they  were  not. 

However,  it  niijrht,  with  some  show  of  truth,  be  asserted  tliat 
liteniture  has  not  a  higii  social  standing,  even  among  that  largo 
class  of  sensible  citizens  whose  mental  capacities  have  been  well 
developed,  and  whose  refinement  is  as  evident  as  their  wealth — 
men  and  women  who  live  noble  lives,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
great  facts  of  life,  just  and  generous,  free  from  arrogance, 
ardently  appreciative  of  every  good  book.  And,  as  in  all  good 
books  tticre  is  an  invisible  element,  a  sabtile  principle  emanating 
from  the  writer  to  the  reader,  it  does  seem  singular  that  the  book 
which  is  part  of  the  writer — his  sonl  impressed  on  the  white  pajier 
— should  be  highly  valued,  and  he  himself  awaken  no  living 
interest ;  nay,  |)er})aps  meet  only  with  indifference  or  dislike. 

We  may  find  a  partial  answer  to  this  singular  condition  by 
applying  to  literature  that  commercial  test  so  well  understood  in 
all  other  matters.  Men  and  women  write  books  either  because 
they  have  something  to  say  or  because  they  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  something.  In  tlie  first  case,  litemture  is  fol- 
lowed for  literature's  sake,  and  society  feels  that  it  is  under  an 
obligation  for  the  effort  to  please  or  instruct  it.  In  the  second 
case,  the  book  has  been  written  an  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  the 
writer  has  the  financial  result,  and  society  is  nnder  no  more  obli- 
gation to  him  or  to  her  than  it  is  to  the  clergymarj  who  preaches 
to  it  for  money,  or  the  lawyer  who  defends  it  for  money,  or  the 
physician  who  heals  it  for  money,  A  fine  rider,  a  clever  ball- 
player, a  tireless  walker,  are  all  objects  of  social  admiration  and  re- 
spect, until  they  turn  these  accomplishments  into  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  then  the  athlete,  the  pitcher,  the  rider,  the  dancer,  find 
that  in  accepting  a  financial  reward  they  have  forfeited  their 
social  recognition  ;  perhaps  not  unfairly  so,  for  few  things  are 
worth  paying  twice  for,  and  they  who  desire  the  cash  must  do 
without  the  praise  and  admiration. 

This  position  is  easily  comprehensible  nnder  old  monarchical 
dispensations,  but  certainly  anomalous  in  a  country  where  money 
is  the  test  of  all  efforts,  and  the  makiug  of  money  the  most  hon- 
orable of  occupations.  Indeed,  we  must  go  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  social  life  to  discover  its  origin,  and  acknowledge 
that  for  sixty  centuries  the  world  has  held  the  men  of  action 
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higher  than  the  men  of  thought.  The  soldier  Ca?8iir  received 
from  it  the  imperial  crown  ;  the  thinker  Christ,  the  shameful 
cross.  Romulus  the  fighter  is  remembered  ;  Remus  the  soer  is 
forgotten.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  nre  still  bar- 
barians enough  to  think  a  siicces-sfiil  soldier  higher  than  an  almost 
godlike  inventor.  For  this  world  is  a  material  world,  and  it 
ranks  men  as  they  meet  its  necessities.  The  fighter  and  the 
money-maker  touch  coiistantly  its  most  active  and  imperious 
demands ;  the  writer  and  the  thinker  only  serve  its  higher  and 
most  transitory  moods.  If,  then,  writers  and  thinkers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  social  consideration  they  receive, 
they  have  only  to  desist  from  instructing  and  entertaining  man- 
kind, and  do  something  for  a  livelihood  which  touches  what  men 
eat  or  drink,  or  the  wherewith  of  their  dress  or  adornment. 

These  are  radical  and  ancient  causes  of  slight  esteem,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  generic,  and  which  spring  from  the  profes- 
sion. First,  there  is  a  singuhvr  lack  of  esprit  tie  corps  in  the 
higher  walks  of  it  •  even  successful  writers  iiave  not  scrupled  to 
make  its  peculiarities  and  poverty  "  material"  for  their  wit ;  as  in 
"  Pendennis,"  where  Thackeray  introduces  his  readers  to  writers, 
publishers,  editors,  and  contributors  who  are  neither  attractive 
nor  respectable,  and  who  are  rather  ahnoriual  than  typical. 

Bat  it  is  the  easy  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  literature  which  is 
the  great  c&asoi  of  whatever  social  contempt  clings  to  the  profes- 
sion. A  man  who  goes  into  a  large  trading  business,  or  who 
spends  years  in  preparing  for  the  law,  gives  society  a  bond  for  his 
respectability.  He  has  invested  either  time  or  money,  perhaps 
both.  But  a  pretence  of  literature  is  too  often  used  by  the  lazy 
and  vicious  as  a  cloak  for  their  evil  lives,  and  thus  the  noblest  of 
professions  becomes  a  kind  of  cave  of  AduUara,  to  which  men  of 
unsteady  habits  and  women  of  doubtful  respectability  resort.  A 
sprightly  fancy,  a  ready  wit.  a  knowledge  of  life,  a  soured  dispo- 
sition able  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  write  scurrilous  person- 
alities, are  all  the  introduction  needed  to  the  daily  press,  where 
the  demand  is  constant,  and  the  availability  depends  more  on  the 
mental  than  the  moral  qualities  of  its  servants.  For  if  a  man 
writes  a  brilliant  paper,  do  the  public  really  care  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  a  Christian  association  or  not? 

But  this  class  of  writers  are  in  no  true  sense  "  men  of  letters." 
They  produce  paragraphs,  epigrams,  short,  clever  sketches,  short 
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stories,  pocnifl  for  tlie  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  ;  but 
works  demanding  learning,  patience,  steady  application,  are  as 
much  beyond  tlieir  power  as  they  are  out  of  their  liking.  Such 
ephemeral  literary  workers  can  no  more  bo  classed  with  writers 
like  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  HolmeB,  or  Mr.  Stevenson  than  the  petti- 
fogger can  be  counted  the  peer  of  the  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  the  pedlor  of  quack  nostrums  the  equal  of  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  the  age.  For  a  really  great  writer  never  falls  into  a  class  ; 
he  has  a  marked  individuality,  and  stands  alone.  But  tl>e  world  has 
no  time  to  make  such  distinctions ;  hence  the  justice  of  the  financial 
test :  a  great  writer  can  now  obtain  great  financial  results,  and 
society  accepts  this  credential  of  his  power  and  respccbtbility, 

It  must  finally  be  regretftdly  admitted  that  women  wiiters  liave 
done  much  to  degrade  the  profession  of  literature.  They  do  hasty 
ami  slip-shod  work,  inaccunite  and  sentimental,  overloaded  with 
adjectives,  frescoed  all  over  with  purple  jiatehes  of  what  they  con- 
sider fine  writing.  But  this  is  a  venial  fault ;  where  they  chiefly 
olTend  is  in  making  love  the  all-important  and  absorbing  passion 
of  life.  Their  stories  tejich  too  often  tliat  a  girl  has  an  absolute 
right  to  the  fool  of  her  choice,  though  she  has  to  break  every  holy 
domestic  ne  to  gratify  herself.  Further,  Florence  Lnyard  accuses 
them  of  being  the  translators  of  the  lowest  and  most  sensual 
French  novels,  though  they  gain  by  this  dirty  work  only  the 
smallest  and  most  precarious  of  incomes.  Is  the  world  much  to 
blame  if  it  gives  some  of  the  odium  due  to  a  profession  which 
offers  women  such  opjiortnnities  ? 

But  then  it  is  not  only  literature  which  is  wounded  in  the 
house  of  its  reputed  friends  ;  all  other  professions  are  obliged  to 
Buffer  in  the  same  way  :  theology,  law,  and  the  faculty  of  medicine 
are  alike  degraded  by  unworthy  members  of  their  fraternities. 
At  this  day  it  is  very  certain  that  good  writers  receive  all  the 
attention  from  the  social  world  they  can  desire  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  enter  society,  it  is  because  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  The 
day  has  gone  by  for  either  patronage  or  lionizing.  American 
authors  never  admitted  the  superiority  of  gold  ;  and  even  in  Eng- 
land a  Lady  Holland  would  not  now  find  any  Tom  Moore  to 
snub  in  public.  Good  society  is  emulous  of  giviug  honor  to  who- 
ever has  written  a  good  book  ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  either  men 
or  women  need  to  suffer  socially  for  having  done  so. 

In  fact,   the  tendency  of  the  very  highest  society  is  now  to 
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affect  literature.  Queens  and  princes,  lords  and  ladies,  are  eager 
not  only  for  the  fame,  but  for  the  financial  results,  of  literature. 
For  literature  no  longer  starves  its  professors  ;  on  the  contrary, 
hundreds  whom  law,  theology,  and  medicine  8uf?er  to  starve  come 
to  literature  and  are  fed. 

"All  the  clever  people  in  soiMety  could  write  books,  if  they 
would  condescend  to  do  it ; — I  could,"  eaid  a  silly  little  girt,  who 
danced  around  the  first  tier  of  millionaires.  It  is  a  pity  licr 
opinion  is  not  correct.  We  might  then  have  some  literary  dandy- 
ism;  beautiful  volumes  composed  between  tlio  short  and  long 
sentences  of  fashionable  hard  labor — prose  full  of  musk  and 
millefleurs,  with  all  the  lace  and  jewelry  of  style  and  versification. 
But  this  is  not  likely,  because,  however  clever  people  may  be,  it 
re(iiiireB  something  more  than  "  conde.scension  "  to  write  books. 
It  is  not  enough  to  think,  and  to  know ;  there  must  be  the 
faculty  of  utterance,  and  of  a  peculiar  kiud  of  utterance.  Writing 
comes  by  art,  not  by  chance.  The  efforts  of  chance  writers,  even 
if  they  be  clever,  are  things  for  editors  to  losn  their  sweetest 
tempers  over.  Perhaps  there  may  be  nothing  in  writing  good 
books,  and  people  who  do  not  write  them  may  be  as  intellectual 
as  those  who  do.  Whoever  tiiink  so,  let  them  try  it.  As  surely 
as  they  do,  they  will  find  that  an  amateur  book  will  as  certainly 
betray  itself  as  an  amateur  attempt  to  make  a  dress-coat. 

The  true  writer  gives  his  whole  intellect  and  his  whole  time  to 
his  work,  and  he  is  satisfied  to  do  so.  He  iia.s  no  time  and  no  in- 
terest to  spare  for  tiddledy-winks  and  donkey  parties,  nor  even 
for  progressive  euchre.  It  does  not  amuse  him  to  s.iy  "  so  nice," 
and  "so  pleasant,"  and  "thanks,"  fifty  times  an  hour,  and  to 
say  very  little  else  more  sensible.  He  objects  t-o  being  made 
a  lion  of,  to  writing  his  autograph  for  gushing  girls,  to  playing 
games  he  abandoned  with  his  short  jacket  and  school-books.  So, 
then,  it  is  not  society  which  is  unappruciativo  of  literature ;  in 
ten  oases  out  of  ten  it  is  literature  which  cannot  fold  itself  small 
enough  for  society.  For  in  spito  of  all  controversy,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  inform  the  ignorant,  to 
solace  the  unhappy,  and  to  give  to  unknown  multitudes  a  high, 
and  pure  enjoyment. 


'For  many  can  talk,  and  more  can  flgbt. 
Bat  (ew  give  myriacU  ol  hearts  delight." 

Amelia  £. 


Bahb. 


THE  ART  OF  MAGIC. 

BY    CHEVALIEU   HEUUMANN. 


I  HATE  been  reqiiestcnl  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The 
North  Ameukan  Kkvikw  sucli  of  my  reflections  upon  the  art 
of  magic  or  prestidigitation  as  I  may  Jeum  worthy  of  note,  ilrawu 
from  a  continuous  exporietice  of  thirty  years  in  practising  that 
art.  My  travels  in  connection  tlierewith  have  led  me  into  nearly 
every  part  of  the  habitiible  world. 

Prestidigitation  ia  sleight-of-hand  innriijndation,  pure  and 
simple,  whether  evolved  from  mechunieal,  chemical,  or  scientitic 
devices,  or  produced  by  dexterity  that  baffles  vision  because  mo- 
tion is  quicker  than  sight.  The  magician  depends  for  tlie  suc- 
cess of  his  art  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Whatever 
mystifies,  excites  curiosity  ;  whatever  in  turn  baffles  this  curiosity, 
works  the  marvellous. 

Of  course  human  ignorance  is  no  longer  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  magician,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  diviner,  the  oracle,  and 
the  soothsayer.  Few  believe  nowadays  that  the  magician  claims 
any  supernatural  aid.  I  will  scarcely  be  believed,  therefore, 
when  I  tell  my  readers  that  in  a  few  cities  in  Italy  and  Spain  in 
which  I  have  performed  hundreds  came  to  see  me  as  a  curiosity, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  for  the  power  he  gave  me  I  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil  for  the  delivery  of  my  soul.  In 
these  cities  I  have  seen  people  reverently  cross  themselves  when 
I  Wiis  passing. 

To  what  folly  ignorance  could  once  go  on  this  point  is  best 
illustrated  by  quoting  the  King  James  statute  against  witchcraft. 
It  was  a  supplement  to  the  milder  enactments  against  the  same 
felony  instituted  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : — 

"If  any  person  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjura- 
tion of  any  evil  and  wicked  spirit,  or  shall  consult,  covenant  vrith,  enter- 
tain, employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  and  wicked  spirit  to  or  (or  any  intent 
and  purpose,  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  wonutn,  or  child  out  of  their  grave. 
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or  the  akin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  an;  dead  person,  to  be  used  in  any  nuinner  of 
witchcraft,  uorcery,  or  enchantment,  -whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  de- 
stroyed, wasted,  coosumod,  pined,  or  harmed  in  bis  or  her  Ijody,  or  any  part 
thereof,  that  thrn  every  such  olfender,  their  aiders,  abetten,  and  counsel- 
lors shall  HuiTer  the  pains  of  death." 

Upou  this  sUtute  luauy  innocent  persons  were  condomned  and 
executed  with  scarcely  the  formality  of  a  ti-ial,  so  great  was  the 
reaction  engendered  against  what  the  very  ignorance  of  the  times 
had  begotten  and  cultivated.  This  bloodthirsty  statute  was  the 
basis  of  the  persecution  of  so-called  witches  in  New  England, 
and  its  absurdity  was  acknowledged  in  the  year  173(J  by  its  abo- 
lition in  Enghiud  by  a  law  enacting  that  no  capital  prosecution 
should  for  the  future  take  place  for  conjuration,  sorcery,  and  en- 
chantment, and  to  protect  the  gullible  from  being  swindled  by 
card-readers  professing  to  foretell  the  occurrence  of  future  events, 
by  providing  for  their  punishment  oa  common  nuisances. 

Asia  even  more  than  Egypt  is  the  land  of  secrecy.  In  all 
other  lands  wisdom  seeks  diffusion  ;  there  it  is  valued  for  its 
rarity.  Its  very  language  is  enigmas,  Ogures,  and  ambiguity,  pro- 
ducing perplexity  rather  than  instrnction.  Time  was  when  the 
student  of  prestidigitation  aspiring  to  fame  in  his  art  did  not  con- 
sider his  education  complete  without  a  visit  to  India.  But  this 
is  no  longer  necessary.  The  very  secretiveness  of  the  East 
Indian  juggler,  and  his  lack  of  communication  with  others  of 
his  art  elsewhere,  have  lost  him  the  jrrestige  he  once  commanded. 
Whatever  was  wrested  from  him  by  close  observation  has  been 
wonderfully  improved  upon.  He  has  gone  on  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  old  tricks  by  the  same  old  devices,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  and  from  generation  to  generation.  The  elder 
magicians  soon  learned  tliat  the  first  business  of  the  East  Indian 
juggler  was  to  act  upon  the  passions  by  the  excitement  of  awe 
and  fear  in  the  spectators.  Impressionable  natives  wei-e  easily 
subject  to  these  passions,  and  while  filled  with  them  by  the  hand- 
ling of  snakes  or  cimeters  by  the  juggler,  it  was  easy  to  distract 
attention  and,  by  manipulation  too  rapid  to  bo  followed  by  the 
unpractised  eye,  to  produce  phenomena  unauticipated  and  that 
could  not  bo  accounted  for.  A  European  magician  could  not 
connt  on  the  excitement  of  the  same  ])assions  on  the  part  of  his 
audience  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  performance  of  his  tricks  ; 
antl  yet  he  has  duplicated  every  trick  of  the  Oriental  and  im- 
proved ujjon  it. 
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I  discovered  this  state  of  things  on  my  first  visit  to  India.  I 
longed  to  visit  this  homo  of  magicians.  I  was  disappointed — dis- 
agreeably 60.  Many  of  the  wonders  of  Hindoo  jugglery  that  I  had 
read  about  were  but  the  grossly  exaggerated  tales  of  travellers. 
That  famous  trick,  related  by  nearly  every  writer  on  Hindoo  jug- 
glery, of  youths  tossing  balls  of  twine  in  the  air  and  climbing  up 
on  them  out  of  siglit,  I  did  not  see,  nor  could  I  lind  during  my 
visit  any  well-authenticated  evidence  that  it  was  ever  done. 
Tlie  flicks  1  saw  I  could  have  imitated  with  little  preparation.  I 
would    not  presume  to  introduce  them  upon  the  stage. 

On  my  first  evening  at  Bombay  a  tronpe  of  these  jugglers  ap- 
peared upon  the  plaza  in  froat  of  the  Jiotel  at  which  I  was  stay- 
ing. They  were  faiitiistically  dressed  and  painted,  and  drew 
a  crowd  by  beating  the  tom-tom.  After  a  short  address  by 
the  leader,  one  of  them  produced  an  empty  flower-pot,  which  he 
filled  with  earth  and  moistened  with  water,  dropping  a  few 
mango  seedi^  into  the  pot  during  the  process.  He  covered  the 
flower-pot  with  a  large  piece  of  cloth  and  rested  it  on  a  tripod  of 
bamboo  sticks,  lie  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  spectators, 
and  thou  walked  slowly  around  the  covered  pot,  de.xterously 
allowing  his  robes  to  envelop  it  at  eacli  turn,  while  his  followers 
sang  a  howling  song  of  incantation.  After  three  minutes  of  these 
proceedings  ho  silenced  his  choristens,  removed  the  cloth  from 
the  pot,  and  there  was  disclosed  in  it  a  mango-tree  about  three 
feet  in  height,  which  had  apparently  grown  since  planting  the 
seed.  He  performed  the  trick  by  removing  the  pot  beneath  the 
clotti,  and  substituting  the  mango,  which  was  concealet'  in  his  robe, 
and  this  he  did  rather  clumsily  while  he  let  the  robe  rest  for  a 
moment,  as  if  by  accident,  over  the  covered  flower-pot  previously 
displayed. 

The  basket  trick  was  then  performed,  even  more  clumsily  than 
the  other.  This  trick  consists  in  placing  a  boy  in  a  covered  bas- 
ket and  piercing  it  with  swords  which  are  exhibited  all  bloody, 
apparently  having  stabbed  the  boy  to  death,  while  the  boy,  un- 
harmed, appears,  coming  from  another  part  of  the  enclosure. 
This  trick  would  scarcely  be  worth  repeating  anywhere  to-day  ; 
yet  the  Hindoo  juggler  is  content  to  exhibit  it.  The  most  clever 
trick  I  sfwin  India  was  done  by  a  native  with  a  cobra.  The  native 
wore  no  clothing  save  a  clout.  The  cobra  he  deposited  on  the 
sand  and  covered  with  a  cloth.    Ue  then  began  a  series  of  iueauta- 
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tioDB,  which  inTsriably  accompany  the  performance  of  every  trick, 
around  the  covered  reptile,  using  his  hands  and  arms  in  end- 
less gesticulation.  At  liist  he  suatchod  away  the  cloth. 
The  snake  had  vanished,  seemingly  "into  thin  air,"  but  in 
reality  into  the  clout  about  the  native's  loins.  During  the  ges- 
ticulatious  he  had  barely  touched  the  eloth, — tlie  signal  for  the 
cobra,  which  was  trained, — and,  bending  for  a  niouiont  so  that  the 
clout  would  fall  into  a  fold,  the  suako  leaped  into  it  so  quickly 
that  the  movement  waa  unobserved.  So  little  was  I  impressed 
with  East  Indian  jugglery  hat  1  did  not  duum  it  a  paying  in- 
vestment to  incur  the  expense  or  labor  of  securing  the  most  clever 
of  the  juggler's  asaiBtants. 

The  magicians  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Houdin  and  Cagli- 
ostro,  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  their  art.  I  regard  the  magi- 
cians of  to-day  as  the  best  the  world  hivs  ever  produced.  The 
jierfection  of  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
tricity and  chemistry  have  been  wonderful  helps  in  the  exercise 
of  the  so-called  black  art.  It  is  well  for  the  magician  that  such  is 
the  case,  for  the  demands  upon  him  for  novelty  were  never  greater. 
I  find  the  spectators  at  this  species  of  entertainment  more  numer- 
ous and  more  interested  than  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  How  to 
entertain  them  leads  up  to  the  other  question.  What  are  the 
requisites  and  qualifications  of  the  magician  ? 

I  could  answer  the  question  by  a  negative  definition  of  what 
the  magician  should  not  be  better  than  to  state  positively  what 
his  art  should  mako  him.  No  one  regards  the  magician  to-day  as 
other  than  an  ordinary  man  gifted  with  no  extraordinary  powers. 
The  spectators  come,  not  to  be  impressed  with  awe,  but  fully 
aware  that  his  causes  and  effects  are  natural.  They  come  rather 
as  a  guessing  committee,  to  spy  out  the  methods  with  which  he 
mystifies.  Hundreds  of  eyes  are  upon  him.  Men  with  more 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  than  he  come  to  trip  and  expose  him, 
and  to  baflBe  their  scrutiny  is  the  study  of  his  life.  Long  years  of 
training  and  exercise  alone  will  not  make  a  magician.  I  could 
name  a  hundred  men  with  these  qualifications,  who  started 
out  in  the  practice  of  legerdemain  within  the  past  thirty  years, 
not  one  of  whom  is  known  now.  There  must  be  some  natural 
aptitude  for  the  art ;  it  must  be  born  in  a  man,  and  can  never  be 
acqtiircd  by  rule.  He  must  bo  alert  both  in  body  and  in  mind  ; 
cool  and  calculating  to  the  movement  of  a  muscle  under  all  cir- 
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cumstances ;  a  close  student  of  men  and  human  nature.  To 
these  qualifications  be  must  udd  the  rather  iuoougruous  quality 
of  a  mind  turning  on  coutradictiuus.  With  a  scientific  cause  he 
must  produce  a  seeiiiingly  opposite  effect  to  that  warranted  by 
order  and  system. 

I  know  of  no  life  requiring  such  a  series  of  opposite  qualities  as 
the  magician's.  And  after  the  exercise  of  all  these  qualities  I 
have  nanicd,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  most  startling  and 
novel  results,  thu  ni;»gici:iii  luia  not  the  satisftictiou,  like  other 
men,  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  product,  lie  must  be  pre- 
piired  to  see  it  copied  by  others,  or  after  a  short  time  discovered 
by  tlu!  public.  llouce  the  nuigician  must  be  an  inventor, 
mechanical  and  scientitic.  Think  of  the  time,  thought,  and  weary 
labor  given  to  the  production  of  such  tricks  as  the  "cabinet 
mystery"  of  the  Davenports,  the  "  sealed  tent"  of  the  Eddys, 
the  reading  of  letters  in  gummed  envelopes,  and  the  "  second 
sight"  of  lloudtn,  All  these  are  perplexing  in  their  ingenuity, 
even  after  the  methods  of  their  performance  are  known. 

Again,  so  great  are  the  demands  of  the  public  upon  the  ma- 
gician that  he  can  no  longer  use  the  machinery  and  mechanical 
contrivances  of  his  own  invention  with  which  he  cumbered  the 
stage  formerly.  For  the  most  part  he  must  perform  his  wonders 
with  his  contrivances  so  reduced  as  to  be  invisible.  Formerly  he 
could  extract  his  birds  from  bags  and  covered  cages,  his  flowers 
and  fruits  from  friendly  anil  unsuspicious-looking  tables,  and  his 
live  animals  from  confederates.  Now  ho  must  produce  all  these 
things  from  the  coats  and  pockets  of  the  spectators. 

I  have  not  drawn  a  very  rosy  picture  of  the  magician.  I  did 
not  intend  to  do  so.  To  the  novice  entering  the  life  and  promis- 
ing himself  ease,  indolence,  and  wealth,  I  should  say,  "Don't !" 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  the  pursuit  I  follow  does  not  be- 
come monotonous.  By  no  means.  There  is  an  ever-recurring 
novelty  in  the  life.  Even  if  the  tricks  performed  admitted  of 
only  one  method  instead  of  a  dozen  in  their  performance,  there 
are  the  same  puzzled  lookers-on,  wondering,  tricked,  and  baffled 
through  the  most  simple  and  natural  causes.  The  magician 
controls  them  as  potently  as  the  orator  controls  his  audi- 
ence, and  the  enjoyment  of  his  power  is  even  greater.  Monot- 
onous ?  Never  !  The  life  of  the  magician  is  one  of  almost  infinite 
variety. 
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If  I  were  nskcd  to  designate  any  one  particular  illusion  as  the 
r  i.<-t  brilliant  1  know,  I  should  unhesitatingly  mention  that  of 
iho  vanishing  lady,  invented  by  Buatier  de  Kolta.  Its  very  suc- 
cess was  its  ruin,  so  transcendent  was  it  in  mystification.  The 
effect  of  the  trick  upon  the  gi>ectator,  the  first  time  he  sees  it,  is 
nothinjT  short  of  marvellous.  The  performer  brings  forward  a 
lady  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  seats  her  upon  a  chair  in  full  view 
of  the  spectators,  spreads  over  her  a  piece  of  filmy  silk,  so  gauzy 
that  the  outlines  of  her  figure  may  be  discerned  through  it,  and 
while  she  is  in  this  position  lie  whisks  off  the  silk.  The  chair  is 
there  ;  the  lady  has  vanishe<l. 

The  explanatory  details  of  this  wonderful  trick,  which  are 
now  known  by  every  tyro  in  the  profession,  would  weary  rather 
than  instruct.  I  have  often  experimented  with  the  trick  myself 
as  a  curiosity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  eliihorate  mechanical 
operations  necessary  for  its  production  would  almost  build  a  loco- 
motive, and  yet  they  are  exhausted  in  a  hundred  springs  and  bolts 
of  steel  working  like  the  springs  of  a  watch  and  all  cooperating, 
with  the  aid  of  a  confederate  working  through  a  trap-door  under 
the  stage. 

People  have  repeatedly  asked  me  which  of  my  tricks  have 
pleased  me  the  most,  ami  which  I  take  the  most  delight  in  per- 
forming. Naturally  the  effort  that  brings  the  greatest  success  is 
regarded  by  a  man  his  best.  I  consider  the  trick  of  restoring 
the  shattered  mirror  as  my  most  famous  one.  This  I  had  the 
honor  of  performing  before  the  Czar  of  Russia  upon  an  invitation 
to  give  an  cxhiliitiou  at  his  court.  It  was  done  unexpectedly  to 
the  spectators,  and  wiis  not  down  on  the  regular  bill.  While 
playing  billiards  with  tlie  attaches  of  the  court  after  the  jwr- 
formance,  the  Czar  biu'iig  present  in  the  saloon,  I  shot  a  ball  with 
all  my  strength  against  a  plate-glass  mirror  extending  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  It  was  shivered  into  fifty  pieces.  Consternation 
was  depicted  on  every  countenance ;  on  none  more  plainly  than 
my  own. 

While  the  Czar  courteously  waived  my  apology,  consider- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  mirror  as  trifling,  aiul  ordered  the  game 
to  proceed,  I  could  easily  see  that  my  supposed  awkwardness  made 
a  disagreeable  impression.  With  the  Czar's  permission  I  examined 
the  mirror  to  estmiate  the  damage  done  and  tlie  possibility  of  re- 
pairing it.     While  so  engaged  one  of  the  suite  playfully  challenged 
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m':  to  f^x'Tci^c  my  art  an<l  make  the  mirror  whole  again,  never 
r]r''aniin^'  that  )ii->  challenge  was  the  very  cue  I  wanted,  and 
not  conRi'lcriii;;  tlio  successful  acceptance  of  it  as  possible.  I 
lici-itatc'il  an  in.->tunt.  and  then  ordered  the  mirror  to  be  covered 
with  a  cloth  (.•ntir<,-ly  concealing  it  from  riew.  On  the  remoral 
of  the  dotli,  after  ten  minutes,  the  mirror  was  found  without  a 
flaw,  and  as  perferrt  as  Ix-fore  the  damage. 

r  will  leave  it  to  my  readers'  imagination  to  decide  how  this 
trick  wan  done. 

A.  Hebbxanx. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  CKTSTS. 

Tr  THE    REV.    CHARLES   A.    BRiaOS,     D.  D.,    PKOFESSOR   OP   BIBLI- 
CAL THEOLOGY   IS  THE    UXION   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  estiiblisbed  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  by  the  advent  of  the  divine  Spirit  iu  theophuny.  The 
divine  Spirit  came  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
himself.  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  1  go  away  :  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I 
will  send  him  unto  you.  .  .  .  Ilowheit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth." — (.lohnxvi., 
7,  13.)  The  divine  Spirit  came  iu  order  to  remain  in  the  cluirch 
as  the  counsellor  and  guide  during  the  entire  Messianic  age  until 
the  second  advent  of  the  Sou  of  God.  Accordingly  when  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  has  expressed  its  faith 
"in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  it  has  thereby  confessed  his  presence  and 
divine  guidance  iu  the  church.  All  that  wonderful  advance  in 
Christian  life  and  doctrine  that  transfurmcd  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, conquered  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  races,  and 
made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  world,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  ihc  Holy  Spirit. 

Progress  in  doctrine  and  life  is  a  necessary  experience  of  a 
living  church  ;  and  that  progress  will  never  cease  until  the  church 
attains  its  goal  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth,  in  a  holiness  re- 
flecting the  purity  and  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  a  trans- 
formed and  glorified  world. 

Those  holy  men  who  were  guided  by  thedivineSpirit  to  found 
the  Christian  Church  and  build  the  first  layers  of  its  superstruct- 
ure, have  given  sacred  writings  which  must  ever  remain  the  rule 
of  faith  and  life.  Holy  Scripture  presents  the  ideal  towards  which 
the  church  ever  aims  with  eaniest  strivings.  The  Holy  Spirit 
guides  the  church  in  its  appropriation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
this  is  ever  a  progressive  knowing  and  a  progressive  practice,  for 
Christian  knowledge  cannot  advance  far  beyond  Christian  life. 

I. — THE  ADVANCE  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

Progress  has  always  been  confronted  by  conservatives  and  re- 
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•etfooaftet.  Joaa  and  Pral  had  %  life-long  itiitgte  with  Phsri- 
Wa.  Every  adTaooe  in  Cfariatiaa  doctrine  aod  the  holj  life  has 
«Mt  the  bcniie  Warteii  agonj  aad  blood.  Bat  the  adfaaoe  baa 
baao  onde  io  apite  of  ererjr  oppodtuiL  The  ooaaemtiTe  and  the 
progrtaaire  foroea  are  in  perjietiial  conflict.  Tbej  vage  a  war 
that  will  reach  ita  ead  unlj  in  the  List  trinmph  of  Christ. 

The  progreaa  of  the  church  is  registered  in  symbolical  books^ 
litorgiM,  creods,  and  canons  of  order  and  discipline.  If  the 
ehurch  had  submitted  itaelf  to  the  guidance  of  the  Uolv  Spirit, 
It  ia  poasible  that  its  progrtas  would  have  been  normal  and  its 
dacMona  would  have  been  infallible.  But  in  fact  human  forcea 
have  obstruct^^i  the  free  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
life.  lIutHMti  {Muwion  and  strife,  violence,  oppression,  and  crime 
bare  U)o  olu-n  given  shape  and  color  to  the  decisions  of  Christian 
•ynofls  and  councils  ;  and  therefore  their  decisions  have  mingled 
Go<rs  truth  with  human  errors.  We  cannot  rest  with  confidence 
Dpon  the  decrees  of  any  ecclesiastical  assembly. 

"  All  ajnodn  ftnd  connell*  ninee  the  ApoHtlea'  ttin^  whether  gvneral  or 
pwtU-ilUr,  may  rrr.  and  tna.nj  have  erred.  Tberetore,  they  are  not  to  be 
made  the  nilo  of  faith  or  practice;  but  to  be  osed  as  a  help  In  both."— 
(WmL  (V;nf.,  XXXI.,  4.) 

Tho  ancient  controversies  that  separated  the  Oriental  churches 
and  thdfi  the  firoek  Church  from  the  Latin  Church  were  inten- 
•ifled  by  human  ])asHion  and  ambition.  In  all  these  controversies 
tho  doclrinHl  Htatements  of  the  Latin  Church  were  real  advances 
in  llii'olojjy  ;  hut  tlio  unchristian  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the 
fhnrclt  brought  on  those  ntifortunato  divisions  which  not  only 
SttcridciMl  the  unity  of  the  church,  but  also  gave  Islam  an  easy 
viftory  over  a  diBtrncti-d  ChriHtondom,  and  well-nigh  yielded  the 
suprcniiu-y  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Latin  (!lmrch  wiw  in  throes  of  reformation  for  many 
gnnoratioiiH  before  Liithur  and  Zwingti.  The  stubborn  resistance 
lo  tln'  rcforrnitiK  Hjiirit  l>n»ko  tho  I^tin  Cinircit  into  pieces,  and 
n'Multcd  ill  tlid  forriiution  of  u  number  of  luitional  clitirches  over 
iiguinst  thf  Church  of  Uoiuc  Those  all  defined  their  position  in 
synibnls  of  faith  in  antiigonisni  with  all  ntlier  parties.  The  tliree 
groat  jiriuei))h>«  of  tho  Protestant  Heformiitioii  were  :  1,  the  au- 
thority of  tiie  Scriptures  is  supremo  over  the  authority  of  the  church; 
8.  men  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  by  good 
works  proscribed  by  tho  church ;  3,  men  are  saved  by  divine  grace. 
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aud  not  by  magical  rites  aud  ceremonies.  These  great  principles 
of  the  lieformatioii  gave  new  shape  and  color  to  all  other  Christ- 
ian doctrines  that  were  looked  at  from  the  now  point  of  view. 

The  Reformer  were  men  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. 
Their  doctrines  were  the  expression  of  their  Christiau  life  and 
experience.  But  they  were  succeeded  by  lesser  men  who  gave 
their  energies  to  the  construction  of  systems  of  dogma.  These 
soon  enveloped  the  principles  of  the  Reformutiou  in  a  cloud  of 
speculations  and  established  a  Protestant  scholasticism,  ecclesias- 
ticism,  and  ritualism  which  seemed  to  earnest  men  little  bet- 
ter than  that  which  the  Reformers  had  cast  aside.  Accord- 
ingly a  second  reformation  arose  in  Great  Britain  in  tlio  form  of 
Puritanism,  which  reaffirmed  and  sharpened  the  piitieiples  of 
the  Reformation  and  advanced  towards  a  holy  doctrine,  a  holy 
discipline,  and  a  holy  life.  The  Puritan  Reformation  passed 
over  to  the  Continent  in  the  form  of  Pietism  and  transformed 
the  churches  of  Germany  and  Holland  ;  but  in  Oreat  Britain  the 
Puritan  became  puritanical,  and  the  choicest  youth,  driven  from 
the  British  universities  and  educated  in  Switzerland  and  Holland, 
returned  with  a  scholastic  theology  which  goon  took  the  place 
of  the  principles  of  Puritanism. 

A  third  reforming  movement  arose  with  Whitefield,  Wesley, 
Edwards,  and  others,  and  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  Christ- 
ian experience  became  the  prominent  features  of  tlie  new  ad- 
vance. But  this  regenerating  force  ere  long  became  hardened 
into  a  cold  and  barren  evangelicalism. 

All  of  these  movements  were  due  to  the  reviving  influences  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  each  of  them  made  marked  advance  in  Christ- 
ian theology  and  Christian  life.  Each  advance,  however,  carried 
with  it  only  a  section  of  the  church,  so  that  the  Christian  Church 
of  our  day,  in  its  divisions,  represents  every  stage  of  progress  since 
the  apostolic  times.  This  should  lead  to  the  reflection  that  these 
advances,  however  important  in  themselves,  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  and  essential  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  The  great  verities  of  tiie  Christian  religion  are  in 
the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles'  creeds,  wherein  there  is  concord. 
We  stand  upon  the  heights  of  the  last  of  these  great  movements 
of  Christendom.  We  accept  all  that  has  been  gained  in  them  all. 
But  we  recognize  that  each  one  of  them  in  turn  became  exhausted 
aud  hardened  aud  stereotyped  in  a  dead  orthodoxy,  owing  to 
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the  reacting  influences  of  conservatism  and  traditionalism.  What 
is  the  ^ain  if  you  substitute,  iirBt,  Protestant  trudition  for  Roman 
Ciitliolic,  and  then  Puritan  for  Protestant,  and  finally  Evangeli- 
cal for  Puritan  ?  The  advance  is  in  the  principles  and  in  the 
essential  features  of  the  movements.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  essential  and  the  non-essential.  As  soon  as  we  do  this, 
we  see  Christendom  rising  in  a  pyramid  of  grace,  eneonijwssed  by 
tombs  of  dead  theories  and  parties,  and  dreary  wastes  of  human 
speoulutiuu  ;  and  we  discern  that  there  is  but  one  platform  for 
('hristendoni — the  common  consent  in  the  Nicene  and  the  Apos- 
tles' creeds.  All  else  is  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  liberty.  As 
Isaac  Taylor  once  said  : 

"  But  thus  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  that  thoee  who  are  sent  by  heaven  to 
bring  aliout  great  and  necessary  movements,  which,  however,  are,  after  a 
time,  either  to  subside,  or  tx>  fall  into  a  larger  orbit,  are  left  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  their  own  minds  in  fastening  upon  their  work  some  append- 
age (perhaps  unobserved)  which,  after  a  cycle  of  revolutions,  must  secure 
the  accomplisUiiient  of  heaven's  own  puqioMe— the  stopping  of  that  move- 
ment. Iteligious  singularities  are  heaven's  lirand,  Imprinted  by  the  unknow- 
ing hand  of  man,  upon  whatever  is  destined  to  last  Its  season,  and  to  dis- 
appear."—("  Wesley  and  Methodism,"  p.  81.> 

We  have  reached  a  periotl  in  which  all  the  great  movements 
have  spent  their  force,  and  lliorc  are  that  confusion,  iigitulion,  and 
perplexity  which  iiidicute  the  birth  of  a  new  movemt'iit  that  will 
absorb,  comprehend,  and  carry  to  loftier  heights  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  When  atl  the  isms  have  been  broken  off,  the  jagged 
edges  of  controversies  will  disappear,  and  Christian  parties  will 
fuse  into  a  common  brotherhood. 


II.— THE    UKAL   ISSUE. 

No  one  can  understand  the  issues  involved  in  the  present 
theological  crisis  unless  ho  distinguish  three  things:  1,  the 
doctrine  of  Holy  .Scripture;  3,  the  doctrine  of  the  creeds;  3, 
traditional  dognui.  In  the  evolution  of  Christian  theology  the 
r-onstant  tendency  is  to  overlay  Scripture  and  creed  with  tradition. 
ICvery  reforming  movement  must  strip  off  the  traditional  dogmas 
from  the  .Scriptures  and  present  the  genuine  achievement  of  the 
(■hurcluw  expressed  in  its  official  synihols  upiirt  from  speculative 
elaborations,  'i'liis  is  the  real  issue  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
a  rally  of  dognmticians  and  traditionalists  against  those  Bibli- 
oal  and   historical   scholars  who   are  aiming  to   dethrone  tradi- 
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tion  and  put  Holy  Scripture  aud  the  creeds  in  tbeir  proper 
position  of  authority  in  the  church. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  the  traditional 
dogma  has  been  battling  against  philosophy  and  science,  history 
and  literature,  and  every  form  of  human  learning.  In  this 
battle  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  have  been  used  in  the  interests  of 
this  dogma,  and  they  and  the  church  have  been  compromised 
thereby.  It  is  of  vast  importance,  therefore,  to  rescue  the  Bible 
and  the  creeds  from  the  dogmaticians.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  traditional  dogma  is  doomed.  Shall  it  be  allowe<l  to  drug 
down  into  perdition  with  it  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  ^  The  dog- 
maticians claim  that  their  dogma  is  in  the  creed  ;  if  we  do  not 
submit  to  it,  we  must  leave  the  church.  They  insist  that  their 
dogma  is  in  the  Bible,  and  if  we  do  not  accept  it,  we  mnst  give  up 
the  Bible.  Biblical  scholars  and  historical  students  propose  to  do 
neither  of  these  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  hold  uj)  the  Bible  as 
the  supreme  avithority  for  the  church  ;  to  build  on  the  creeds  as 
the  ecclesiastical  test  of  orthodoxy.  Traditional  dogma  is  a 
usurper,  and  it  will  be  dethroned  from  its  last  stronghold  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Traditional  dogma  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  chiefly  the 
scholastic  Calvinism  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  mingled  with  elements  from  British  Evangelicalism 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  alongside  of  it  is  an  apologetic 
based  upon  the  Armininnism  of  Bishop  Butler  and  an  ethical 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  this  internal  strife 
between  Cahnnistic  dogma,  Arminian  apologt-tics,  and  rationalistic 
ethics  that  has  brought  on  the  crisis  in  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Calvinistic  dogma  has  been  well-nigh 
eliminated  from  the  Congregational  churches.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church  semi-Arminianisni  demands  a  revision  of  the 
Calvinistic  sections  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  Calvinistic 
party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  vanishing  quantity.  The 
Baptist  churches  seem  to  be  strong  in  their  Calvinism,  but  there 
arc  signs  of  weakness  in  these  also. 

But  the  battle  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  is  no 
longer  of  any  practical  importance  to  the  Christian  world.  The 
vast  majority  of  Christians  have  settled  down  into  an  intermedi- 
ate position,  It  may  be  important  to  Presbyterians  to  change  the 
complexion  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
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such  a  chauge  will  huve  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  currents  of 
modern  theology. 

The  most  iuiportunt  questions  of  our  dity  are  not  determined 
in  any  of  the  creeds  of  tlie  cJiurcli,  and  are,  therefore,  beyond 
the  range  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  chunrli,  in  its  official  organs, 
decides  these  questions,  then  for  tlie  first  time  will  they  enter  into 
the  Held  of  orthodoxy.  Theolugiuul  discussion  at  the  present 
time  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  above  and  beyond  tlie  lines  of  denomi- 
national distinctions.  All  Christian  theologians  are  engaged  in 
them,  without  regard  to  sect  or  calling.  They  centre  about  three 
great  topics  :  the  first  things — Bible,  church,  and  reason  ;  the  last 
things — the  whole  field  of  escliatology  ;  and  t!ie  central  thing — 
the  person  and  work  of  Je^us  Christ. 

in. — THE   SEAT  OF   AUTHOUITY    IN    HELIOIOX. 

This  wa£  an  essential  question  at  the  Reformation.  It  has 
beuu  a  fundamental  doctrine  ever  since.  There  are  three  seats  of 
divine  authority — the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  reason.  Define 
Bible,  church,  and  reason  as  you  may,  in  any  case  God  ap- 
proaches men  through  each  of  them.  The  Christian  Church  is 
divided  into  three  great  parties — Evangelicals,  Churchmen,  and 
Katiotialists.  But  there  arc  many  siibilivisions  of  those  parties, 
and  not  a  few  who  take  intermediate  jiositiona.  The  Churchmen 
make  the  church  supreme  over  Bible  and  reason.  The  Evan- 
gelicals make  the  Bible  siipremu  over  church  and  reason. 
The  Kationulists  make  the  reason  supremo.  The  conflict  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  since  the  Reformation 
leaves  these  two  great  parties  in  very  much  the  same  rela- 
tive strength  as  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two 
hundred  years  have  shown  that  the  one  is  not  to  conquer  the 
other.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  rationalistic  parly,  which 
had  but  few  adhereuts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  gained 
from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  at  least,  it  is  well-nigh  equal  to  either  of  the  others.  It 
seems  altogether  probable  that  neither  party  is  to  yield  in  the 
contest ;  there  must  be  some  way  of  reconciliation  in  a  higher 
unity.  All  earnest  men  should  strive  after  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  historian  recognizes  that  men  have  found  God  in 
the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  reason.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  use  tlie  ilir.^c  media  of  coinmunication  with  God, 
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aud  use  them  to  the  utmost,  will  be  most  likely  to  attuiu  the 
highest  degree  of  union  aud  communion  with  God.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Christian  scholare  that  Socrates  aud  pure-minded 
heathen  have  ever  found  God  in  the  forma  of  the  reason.  Why 
should  we  deny  that  a  modern  Katioualist  like  Martineau,  and 
seekers  after  God  among  the  people  who  are  fenced  off  from 
Bible  aud  church  by  the  exactions  of  priest  and  ecclesiastic,  find 
God  enthroned  iu  their  own  hearts  ?  The  divine  Spirit  "  worketh 
when,  and  where,  aud  how  he  pluaseth"  (West.  Conf,,  x.,  3)  ;  and 
though  he  ordinarily  works  througli  Uible  aud  church,  yet  when 
these  channels  of  divine  grace  are  obstructed  by  the  rags  of 
human  dogmatism,  or  when  by  the  neglect  of  the  ministry  they 
do  not  reach  forth  to  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  destitute, 
the  divine  Spirit  works  without  them  in  the  enlightening  and 
salvation  of  men.  When  I  take  this  position,  I  do  not  deny  the 
Protestant  position  that  Uoly  Scripture  is  supreme,  I  simply 
affirm  that,  where  lloly  Scripture  does  not  work  as  a  means  of 
grace,  the  divine  Spirit  may  work  now  as  he  worked  before  the 
Bible  and  the  church  came  into  existence. 

When  I  say  that  Newman  aud  multitudes  of  Roman  Catliolics, 
Greek  Catholics,  Orientals,  and  cluirehmeii  of  every  name  have 
found  God  through  the  church,  I  agree  with  the  Eeformers  in 
recognizing  these  as  Christians,  and  I  do  not  deny  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  withheld  from  the 
people  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  where  earnest  seekers  after 
God  are  driven  from  the  Bible  by  the  dogmas  of  traditional  or- 
thodoxy, how  can  the  grace  of  God  flow  to  them  through  the 
Scriptures  ?  Those  who  restrain  them  from  the  Bible  have  the 
blame  of  keeping  them  from  this  gate  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  only  ways  of  access  left  them  are  the  church  and  the  reason. 
And  if  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use  the  reation  as  a  means  of 
access  to  God,  God's  Spirit  will  make  the  church  an  avenue  of  gnice. 

It  is  our  contention  that  each  one  of  the  channels  of  divine 
grace  should  be  cleared  of  obstructions  ;  that  each  one  should  be 
made  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  man.  Then,  in  our  opinion,  Holy 
Scripture  will  rise  into  acknowledged  superiority  over  them  all. 


IV. — HOLY    8CEIPTUKE. 


The  chief  reason  why  men  do  not  universally  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture  is  that  the  scliolastica  aud  tradi- 
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tioualiats  have  thrust  the  Scriptures  aside,  have  encased  them  in 
speculative  dogma,  and  have  used  dogmatic  theories  of  the  Bible 
as  a  wall  to  fence  off  earnest,  truth-seeking  men.  We  present 
several  of  these  dogmatic  utterances. 

"  The  Presbyterian  Church,  In  unUon  with  all  evangelical  Christiana, 
teaches  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments,  having  been 
given  by  the  immediate  and  plenary  inspiration  of  God,  are  both  in  meaning 
and  verbal  expression  the  Word  of  God  to  uiau." 

"  A  proved  error  in  Scripture  contradicts  not  only  our  doctrine,  but  the 
Scripture's  claims,  and  therefore  its  inspiration  in  making  those  claims." 

"  Every  book  is  genuine  which  was  esteemed  genuine  by  those  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  tim«  when  it  waa  written,  and  by  the  ages  following,  in 
a  continued  series." 

"  So  far  OS  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  those  books,  and  those  only, 
which  Christ  and  Ills  Apostles  recognized  as  the  written  word  of  God  are  en- 
titled to  be  rexardud  as  canonical.  .  .  .  The  principle  on  which  the  canon  of 
the  New  TtssLaiucut  is  determined  is  equally  simple.  Those  books,  and  those 
only,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  l>een  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  to  have 
received  their  sanction,  are  to  be  recognized  as  of  divine  authority." 

"  If,  as  one  asHertx,  *  the  great  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by 
authors  whose  names  ore  lost  in  oblivion,'  it  was  written  by  uninspired  men. 
.  .  .  This  would  tie  the  inspiration  of  indetluito  persons  tike  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Uarry,  whom  nobody  knows,  and  not  of  detlnite  historical  persons  like 
Moees  and  David,  Matthew  and  John,  choeen  by  God  by  name  and  known 
to  men." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  statements  of  the  dogniaticians  of 
our  (lay,  and  of  the  traditiotiiil  theories  of  the  Bible  that  prevail 
among  the  ministry.  They  claim  that  iiispinitiou  is  rerbiil ;  the 
Bible  is  inerrant  in  every  particular  ;  the  tradiliunal  authors  of 
the  Biblical  books  must  have  written  theiu ;  the  canon  accepted  by 
the /^n'miVu'e  church  must  be  accepted  by  us.  These  dogmatic 
utterances  are  insisted  ujion  as  if  they  were  orthodo.^,  and  yet  in 
fact  there  is  not  a  creed  in  Christendom  that  indorses  them  ; 
there  is  no  Biblical  authority  for  them  ;  they  are  purely  specula- 
tions and  traditions,  without  any  binding  authority  virhatever. 
These  dogmas  confront  a  scientific  study  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  critical  study  of  the  canon  shows  clearly  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  never  been  in  concord  on  this  subject.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  follows  the  broader  canon  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Septuagiiit  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Protestants  follow  the  stricter  canon  of  St.  Jerome  aud  the  Jew- 
ish synod  of  Jamnia.  But  not  a  few  of  the  writings  of  the 
stricter  canon  were  disputed  by  Jew  and  Christian.  And 
the    Christian    writers  of    the   ante-Nicene    age   used   as  Holy 
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Scripture  several  writings  which  are  not  in  the  Aiigustiuiun 
cunon.  The  Koinun  Catlinlics  build  their  cunon  oil  the  authority 
of  the  living  historical  church.  The  Reformers  built  their  canon 
upon  the  authority  of  the  divine  Spirit  speaking  in  Holy  Script- 
ure to  the  believer. 

*'  We  know  these  books  to  be  canonlcnl  and  the  sure  rule  of  our  faith, 
not  so  much  by  the  comuion  avuord  and  consent  of  the  church,  as  by  the 
testimony  and  inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enables  ua  to  dU- 
tlngulab  them  from  the  ecclesiastical  boolca."— (Galiicao  Oonfeaslon,  IV.) 

The  modern  Itationalista  test  the  canon  by  the  reason.  But 
modem  Evangelicalism  builds  not  on  the  judgiuent  of  the  nine, 
teeoth  century,  but  the  judgment  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries; not  on  the  authority  of  the  living  church,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  dead  church.  It  has  abandutu-il  the  internal 
divine  evidence  of  canonicity,  and  destroyed  the  buse  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  builds  on  an  uncertain,  fluctuating  tradition,  and 
in  that  tratlition  selects  the  narrower  rather  than  the  broader  line. 

2.  Textual  criticism  destroys  the  doctrine  of  verbal  iufipira- 
tiou.  Language  is  the  vehicle,  the  dress,  of  thought.  Thought 
may  find  expression  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  languages  ;  it  may 
be  dressed  in  a  great  variety  of  synonymes,  phrases,  and  literary 
forms,  in  any  highly-developed  language.  The  form  may  vary  in- 
definitely, and  yet  the  meaning  be  essentially  the  same.  The  divine 
communication  to  the  prophet's  mind,  and  the  inspiration  to  give 
it  utterance  by  pen  or  tongue,  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
inspiration  of  the  tongue  in  its  utterances  or  the  pen  in  its  con- 
structions.    No  creed  in  Christendom  teaches  verbal  inspiration. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  English  Presbyterians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  Puritan 
faith. 

"  All  Uuognage  or  writing  Is  but  the  vessel,  the  symbol,  or  declaration  of 
the  rule,  not  the  rule  itself."  "  For  it  Is  not  the  shell  of  the  words,  but  the 
kernel  of  the  matter,  which  commends  Itself  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
that  is  the  same  in  all  languages."  "  The  Scripture  stands  not  in  corlice  ver- 
borum  but  in  medulla  sentnis  ;  it  is  the  same  wine  in  this  vessel  which  was 
drawn  out  of  that."  "The  Scriptures  in  themselves  are  a  Ian  thoni  rather 
than  a  light ;  they  shine  indeed,  but  It  is  alieno  lumine ;  it  is  not  their  own, 
but  a  borrowed  light."  * 

These    are    testimonies    of    Lyford,  Poole,   Vines,  and  Wallia, 

among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  time.     They  com- 

*  See  BrlKs'i  "Wbltber  I"  p.  tt,   Cbaa.  Soriboer's  Sou. 
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pare  the  words  of  Scripture  to  vessels,  symbols,  shells,  wine-glass, 
lautern.  The  divine  word  is  iu  the  conteuts,  the  rule  itself,  the 
kernel,  the  wide,  the  light.  Textual  criticism  tiiids  no  difficulty 
with  these  aucietit  divines  and  their  doctrine  of  inspiration,  but 
it  casts  off  the  modern  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration  as  the  shroud 
of  divine  truth,  the  grave-clothes  of  the  Word  of  Qod. 

3.  The  higher  or  literary  critieifim  on  purely  scientific  princi- 
ples determines  the  integrity,  authenticity,  literary  forms,  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  It  works  with  the  same  rules  that  are 
used  in  every  other  department  of  the  world's  literature.  These 
principles  are :  1.  The  writing  must  be  in  accordance  with  its 
supposed  historic  pusition  as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
'i.  Differences  of  stylo  imply  differences  of  experience  and  age 
of  the  same  author,  or,  when  sufticiontly  great,  differences  of 
author  and  period  of  composition.  3.  Differences  of  opinion  and 
conception  imply  dilloreuees  of  author  when  these  are  sufficiently 
great,  aud  also  differences  of  period  of  composition.  4.  Citations 
show  the  dependence  of  author  upon  author,  or  authors  cited. 
5,  Positive  testimony.  6.  Tho  argument  from  silence.*  The 
application  of  these  rules  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  has 
shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  traditions  as  to  authorship,  date, 
style,  and  integrity  have  no  solid  ground.  A&  I  recently  said  in 
my  inaugural  address  : 

"  Tradttionollats  are  crying  out  that  it  is  destroying  the  Bible,  because  it 
is  exposing  their  fallocitsa  and  follies.  It  may  lie  regarded  aa  the  certain  re- 
sult ot  the  science  of  the  Higher  Criticism  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pen- 
tateuch or  Job ;  Ezra  did  not  write  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nebeniiah  ;  Jeremiah 
did  not  write  Kings  or  LameatatioDH  ;  David  did  not  write  tho  Psalter,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  Psalms ;  Solomon  did  not  write  the  Song  of  Songa  or  Eccleai- 
astes,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  Proverbs ;  Isaiah  did  not  write  half  of  the 
ix>olc  that  bears  bis  name.  The  great  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written 
by  authors  wliose  names  orcounection  with  their  writiniics  are  lost  in  oblivion. 
If  this  Is  destroying  the  Bible,  the  Bible  Is  destroyed  already.  But  who  tells 
us  that  these  traditional  names  were  the  authors  of  the  Bible  i  The  Bible 
itaelff  The  creeds  of  the  Church?  Any  reliable,  htstorical  testimony  f  None 
of  these  I  Pure  conjectural  tradition  1  Notlilng  more  1  "—("Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  p.  33.    Chos.  Scribner'a  Sous.) 

Higher  criticism  cuts  up  the  dogmatic  theory  of  the  Bible 
from  the  roots.  If  the  traditional  dogma  be  eorrrect,  higher  crit- 
icism, for  all  who  accept  its  conclusions,  has  destroyed  the  in- 
spiration of  a  large  part  of  the  Bible.     The  dogmaticians   and 

*  Sec  BrlgKS  a  "  Biblical  Sludy,    pii.  SJ  sea.   Ctioi.  Scritjuer  s  Suoa. 
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those  who  follow  thorn  must  battle  with  higher  criticism  in  a 
life-and  deiith  struggle.  They  have  identified  Bible  and  creed 
with  their  dogma,  and  they  are  risking  everything  on  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.  But  higher  criticism  has  no  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  We  ask  them  who  wrote  the  orphan  Psalms  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  They  cannot  tell  us".  Are  these 
books  to  go  out  of  their  canua  because  they  were  written  by  "  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,"  whom  wo  do  not  know  to  be  inspired  ?  And 
even  if  we  could  find  authors  for  all  the  Biblical  books,  how  can 
we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  except  from  the  books  ? 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  these  very  books  because  they 
were  written  by  these  inspired  men.  On  such  a  vicious  circle  the 
dogmaticians  build  their  faith. 

Higher  criticism  finds  no  more  difiiciilty  in  accepting  the  in- 
spiration of  those  great  unknown  poets  who  wrote  the  book  of  Job 
and  the  exilic  Isaiah  than  it  does  of  the  prophets  Ilosoa  and  Micuh, 
respecting  whom  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  as  divine  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilomaus  ;  the  name  of  Paul  does 
not  add  a  feather's  weight  to  its  authority.  We  determine  the 
inspiration  of  the  writer  from  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  and 
we  determine  the  inspiration  of  the  book  from  its  internal  char- 
acter and  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  it  to  the  be- 
liever. The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  holy  men  to  produce 
the  writings  gives  assurance  to  those  who  use  them  that  they  are 
the  Word  of  God. 

"The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  bplleveil 
and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but 
wholly  up<5n  Ood  (who  is  truth  itself),  the  author  thereof ;  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  received,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God."— (West.  Conf.,  I,,  4.) 

4.  The  chief  struggle  between  Biblical  criticism  atid  the  tra- 
ditional dogma  is  about  the  question  of  inerrancy.  No  word  of 
Holy  Scripture,  no  sentence  of  historic  creed,  makes  this  claim  for 
the  Bible.  It  is  a  theory  of  modern  dogmaticians.  Biblical 
criticism  finds  errors  in  Hoiy  .Scripture  in  great  numbers. 
Those  errors  are  in  the  circumstiintials,  arid  not  in  the  essentials. 
They  do  not  disturb  any  doctrine  ;  they  do  not  change  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  great  reformers,  Calvin 
and  Luther,  recognized  errors  in  the  Scriptures ;  Baxter  and  Ruth- 
erford were  not  anxious  about  them ;  the  greatest  theologians 
of  modem  Germany,  Van  Oosterzee,  Tholuck,  Neander,  Stier, 
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Laiige,  Dornor,  Delitzcli,  do  not  ignore  thorn.  Where  is  the 
German  scholar  of  any  rank  who  denies  thom  ?  British  schohirs 
such  as  Saiidiiy,  Cheyne,  Driver,  Oore,  Davidson,  Bruce,  Dods, 
Biiiilcio  ;  Aiiiericiin  sclioltirs  sucli  as  ScimfT,  Fishor,  Thayer, 
Harper,  Smyth,  Evans,  H.  P.  Smith,  Francis  Brown,  and  hosts 
of  others,  frankly  point  them  out.  It  may  he  regarded  as  the 
consensus  of  Biblical  scholars  that  the  Bible  is  not  incrrant ; 
and  yet  the  dogniaticians  insist  that  one  error  destroys  its 
insjjiration.  They  battle  in  iloatli-strugglo  for  their  dogma 
becjiuse  their  Bible  shares  in  its  defeat.  They  risk  their 
whole  Bible  nn  a  single  error.  One  error  in  citation,  one  error 
in  natuml  history,  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  in  chronology, 
destroys  the  whole  liible  for  Ihem.  It  is  now  generally 
iidinitted  that  there  arc  errors  in  the  present  text,  but  it  is 
claitned  that  the  original  autographs  as  they  first  came  from 
their  authors  were  inerrant.  But  how  can  they  prove  this  ?  It 
is  pure  sjieeulation  in  the  interest  of  their  dogma.  Criticism  does 
not  lind  the  number  of  errors  decreasing ;  they  rather  increase  as 
we  work  our  way  bjick  in  the  study  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
citations,  and  advance  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  literature. 
It  discredits  the  entire  work  of  criticism  to  speculate  as  to 
another  text  than  the  best  one  ve  can  get  after  the  most  patient 
and  painstaking  study. 

Biblical  criticism  pursues  its  work  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit. 
It  will  detect,  recognize,  and  point  out  errors  wherever  it  may  find 
them  in  Holy  Scripture.  If  the  lieformers  and  Puritans,  the  great 
Biblical  scholars  of  tlio  past,  have  maintained  tiieir  faith  in  the 
Bible  notwithstanding  the  errors  they  have  seen  in  it,  it  is  improb- 
able that  the  Biblical  critics  of  our  tlay  will  be  disturbed  by 
them.  If  any  one  is  disturbed,  it  will  be  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  the  dogmatieians  to  rest  their  faith  on  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy.  These  \\\\\  ere  long  finil  the  doctrine  a  broken  reed 
that  will  give  them  a  severe  fall  and  shock  to  their  faith,  if  it 
does  not  pierce  them  to  the  heart  with  tlio  bitter  agony  of  per- 
plexity and  doubt. 

6.  The  science  of  Biblical  interpretation  has  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  our  day.  This  advance  has  dislodged  not  a  few  proof- 
texts  of  systems  of  divinity,  and  destroyed  numberless  sermons. 
This  in  itself  excites  the  hostility  of  largo  numbers  of  ministers 
to  the  newer  exegesis. 
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6.  The  improvemont  iu  Biblical  history,  with  it«  helps.  Bibli- 
cal geography,  archfeology,  natural  history,  has  changed  the  face 
of  Biblical  study. 

V. — BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  most  important  department  of  recent  Biblical  science  is 
Biblical  theology.  Biblical  theology  rests  ujion  Biblical  criticism. 
It  has  to  determine  the  theology  of  each  document  by  itself,  then 
to  compare  the  theologies  of  the  dociimonte  and  ascertain  those 
things  ill  which  they  agree  and  those  in  which  they  differ.  This 
work  proceeds  through  the  entire  Bible,  until  at  length  the  unity 
and  variety  of  Holy  Scripture  is  discerned  and  then  set  forth  in 
its  entirety.  Biblical  theology  traces  tlie  development  of  every 
doctrine,  every  form  of  religion,  and  every  })liase  of  morals. 
Nothing  is  overlooked  that  is  found  in  the  Bible. 

Biblical  theology  is  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Biblical 
science.  The  writer  of  this  article  was,  if  he  mistake  not,  the 
first  in  this  country  to  write  upon  the  subject  and  to  attempt  a 
complete  course  of  lectures  upon  it. 

The  study  of  Biblical  theology  puts  dogmatic  theology  to  a 
severe  test.  In  Germany  it  long  since  forced  a  reconstruction  of 
dogmatics.  The  great  systematic  theologians  of  our  time,  such 
as  Dorner,  M;irtenson,  Van  Oosterzee,  Mdller,  Kahuis,  Hitschl, 
build  upon  it.  But  few  American  dognuitioians  have  studied  it. 
They  persist  in  methods,  lines  of  argumentation,  and  a  use  of  proof- 
toxts  which  have  lon^  since  b33ii  discarded  in  Europe.  The 
present  theological  crisis  is  due  largely  to  the  rcsistancf  to  Biblical 
theology  on  the  part  of  the  dogmaticians  and  their  pupils,  repre- 
senting the  great  mijority  of  the  miTiistry,  who  wore  trained  under 
the  old  methods.  They  have  been  taught  that  dogmatic  theology 
is  only  a  systematic  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

But  Biblical  theology  makes  it  clear  that  these  systems  are 
chiefly  si)eculative,  aiul  that,  if  they  were  reduced  to  their 
Bil)lical  dimensions,  their  authors  would  hardly  recognize  them. 
Like  a  big  orange,  with  thick  skin  and  a  mass  of  pulp,  they  yield 
little  juice.  These  dogmatic  systems  neglect  large  masses  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  they  depreciate  some  Biblical  doctrines  of  great  im- 
portance ami  exaggerate  others  of  little  importance,  and  bo  the 
whole  face  of  Biblical  doctrine  is  changed.  Let  any  one  study 
the  proof-texts  in  the  indexes  of  the  favorite  systems  of  dogma 
used  in  America,  and  be  will  at  once  see  the  significance  of  what 
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has  been  said.  There  is  a  capricious  use  of  the  Bible  which 
is  the  reverse  of  systematic.  There  13  s  piling-up  of  huge 
masses  of  dogma  on  a  few  innocent  texts,  and  a  briff  men- 
tion of  those  compreheiiRive  Biblical  statements  such  us  Lutlier 
named  little  Bibles.  I  yield  to  no  one  iu  admiration  of  a 
true  systematic  theology  such  as  those  attempted  by  Henry 
B.  Smith  and  Isaac  A.  Dorner,  Martenscn,  Kahnis,  and  Van 
Oostergee.  These  theologians  aim  at  a  complete  system  built 
)ijK)n  jjjiilosophy  and  science,  Bible  and  history,  church  and 
creed.  But  those  American  dogmatic  systems  tliat  depreciate 
the  reason  and  then  go  to  extremes  in  dogmatic  specula- 
tion ;  that  ignore  Biblical  theology  and  then  search  the  Bible 
with  a  lantern  for  props  for  their  dogmas  ;  that  turn  their 
backs  on  the  historical  church  and  iostitiuioiial  Christianity,  and 
then  chase  every  shadow  of  tradition  tliat  may  seem  to  give  them 
support,  however  feeble, — such  systems  are  but  castles  in  the  air, 
schoolboys'  bubbles,  the  delight  of  a  bo<ly  of  ministers  in  a 
period  of  transition,  but  without  the  slightest  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  generations  to  come. 

VI.— LAST  THINGS. 

We  have  exhausted  our  space  in  the  study  of  the  first  things. 
Wo  must  sketch  rapidly  the  topics  that  remain.  The  last 
things  embrace  death,  the  middle  state,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  Messianic  judgment  witli  its  rewards  and  penalties.  The 
Keforrners  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
bnt  did  not  state  a  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  middle  state.  They 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  jtislification  by  faith  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life;  they  did  not  unfohl  the  whole 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Tlie  (iold  of  cschatology  was  left  by 
them  in  a  very  obscure  condition.  They  simply  maintained  the 
old  church  doctrine  after  they  had  stripped  off  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic errors.  They  made  no  advance  at  this  point.  Great  clianges 
have  taken  place  iu  the  Christian  world  since  the  Reformation. 
The  neglect  of  infant  baptism  and  church  membership  by  the 
masses  in  Christendom,  the  oponing-up  of  the  heathen  world  in 
numbers  greatly  exceeding  tlie  nominal  Christian  world,  have  com- 
pelled earnest  men  to  ask  the  question  how  infants  can  be  saved, 
and  how  the  heathen,  any  of  them,  may  be  redeemed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Increased   attention  to   Christian   ethics   and  the   doctrine   of 
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snnctification  has  raised  the  question  how  men  dying  imperfect 
and  unsaiictified  are  to  be  sanctified.  These  questions  are  not 
answered  by  the  creeds.  They  liavo  been  considered  only  in  a 
very  inadequate  way  in  the  traditional  dogma.  Tliey  demand  a 
more  thorough  investigation  and  scientific  statement.  The 
Christian  world  is  agitated  on  all  those  questions,  and  the  theo- 
logical crisis  is  largely  due  to  these  discussions.  There  is  g^eat 
need  of  patience,  charity,  independent  and  fearless  investigation, 
while  tiiey  are  in  debate.  The  doctrine  of  progressive  sanctifica 
tion  after  death  is  built  on  the  Bible  and  the  creeds.  It  is  in 
conflict  with  traditional  dogma,  but  nut  with  any  decision  of  the 
historic  ciuirch.  It  is  a  doctrine  wiiicb  lies  at  the  root  of  pur- 
gatory, but  is  not  purgatory.  It  is  a  divine  discipline,  not  a 
human  probation.  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  defined  in  the  creeds.  It  banishes  from  the  mind  the 
terror  of  a  judgment  immediately  after  death,  ami  the  illusion  of 
a  magical  transformation  in  the  dying  hour,  and  it  presents  in 
their  stead  a  heavenly  university,  a  selioo)  of  grace,  an  advance 
in  sanctity  and  glory  in  the  presence  of  the  Mes-siah  and  the 
saintly  dead,  which  is  a  blessed  hope  to  the  living  and  a  consola- 
tion to  the  suffering  and  the  dying. 

VII. — THE    CUKIST. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  pivot  of  history,  the  centre  of  theology,  the 
light  and  joy  of  the  world.  No  age  lins  been  so  intent  upon  the 
study  of  the  person,  life,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  present 
age.  The  life  of  Jesus  haa  been  the  thonie  of  the  greatest  writere 
of  our  day,  and  yet  no  theme  is  so  fresh  and  inspiring.  The  pro- 
foundest  theological  treatises  of  the  century  have  used  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  in  their  efforts  to  understand  and  to 
explain  the  unique  personality  of  onr  Redeemer.  The  traditional 
dogma  unfolded  the  Christ  of  the  ci'oss  and  the  atonement  wrought 
thereon,  but  the  Christ  of  the  tlirone  and  the  heavenly  mediation 
have  been  neglected.  Slodern  Christology  is  unfolding  the 
humiliation  of  Christ,  the  Kenosis  of  the  second  person  of  the 
trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection,  the  second  advent  of 
onr  Lord.  All  these  phases  of  Christology  are  in  course  of  evolu- 
tion. They  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  field  of  theology, 
and  are  gradually  transforming  every  other  doctrine.  As  Henry 
B.  Smith  well  said  :  "  What  reformed  theology  has  got  to  do  is  to 
Christologize  predestination  and  decrees  ;  regeneration  and  suncti' 
VOL.  t LI II. —NO.  ilG.  8 
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fication;  the  doctiino  of  tho  church;  and  the  whole  of  cschatolo^y." 
Tliere  are  new  diflietilties  and  contests  about  all  the.^  ques- 
tions. German  Ihoology  is  agitated  over  the  mode  of  the  incarna- 
tion— whether  it  was  instantaneous  or  gradual  ;  over  the  Kenosis, 
and  the  construction  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  Kedeemer. 
AnglieaTi  theology  is  agitated  with  regard  to  the  virgin  birth  of 
our  Lord  and  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body.  Slany  of  the 
Evangelicals  are  twpeeially  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent.  Each  party  is  doing  its  work  in  the  unfolding  of  some 
special  soctioti  of  Chrisliaiuty.  American  Christianity  is  back- 
ward still  in  the  department  of  Christology  ;  but  ere  long  it 
will  become  the  most  absorbing,  iis  it  is  ever  the  grandest,  theme 
for  the  tUiristiau  Church,  and  the  tirst  things  and  tho  last  things 
will  bo  absorbed  in  the  blaze  of  the  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

VIII. — THE    GAIN. 

The  fruits  of  this  theological  crisis  can  only  be  great,  lasting, 
and  good.  The  first  things,  the  sources  and  foundations  of 
(Christianity,  will  be  tested,  strcngt honed,  and  assured.  The  living 
God  will  ajiproach  men  who  use  all  the  media  of  divine  intiuence, 
and  grant  them  union  and  communion  as  never  before.  Vital 
union  with  the  living  God  will  make  living  Christians,  a  living 
church,  and  doctrines  animated  with  holy  living  and  doing. 

The  last  things  will  cease  to  frighten  weak  Christians,  and  stif- 
fen brave  men  into  the  rejection  of  such  childish  conceptions  of 
the  universe  as  prevail  in  the  traditional  dogma.  They  will  become 
the  hope  and  joy,  the  comfort  and  consolation,  of  manly,  heroic 
Christians  ready  to  do  and  dare  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Jesus  Christ,  iu  his  unique  jicrsonality,  in  the  wonders  of  his 
theanthropic  nature,  in  the  comprehension  of  his  work  of  re- 
demption, will  present  himself  to  the  consciousness  of  men  as  their 
loving  Master  and  gracious  Sovereign,  whom  to  love,  serve,  and 
adore  will  be  the  bliss  of  living  and  dying.  "  To  be  weil-pleasing 
to  Christ "  will  bo  the  one  end  and  aim  of  tho  Christian  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  evuhitions  of  Christian  theology  which 
have  brought  on  tho  theological  crisis  are  preparing  the  way  for 
a  new  Re-forniation,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Christian 
churches  will  share  ;  each  one,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  making  its  own  important  contribution  to  the  world-wide 
movement,  whoso  goal  is  the  unity  of  tho  church  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  world.  C.  A.  Bkiggs. 
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CAN   LYING   BE  JUSTIFIED! 

As  A  matter  of  cold-blooded  ethica,  B)iould  the  tnit  b  bo  proclaimed  at  the 
price  of  life,  Uljcrty,  and  reputation  (  As  a.  matter  of  cold-blooded  ethics, 
should  the  young  so  be  taught,  and  their  eldui'»  so  set  the  example  1 

While  all  moral  advancement  of  a  jH.'op]e  miist  rest  upon  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  truth  iu  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  yet  this  question  has  not 
been  squarely  met,  for  even  the  most  truth-loving  evade  the  issue.  If  the 
principles  of  truth  could  bo  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  a  race,  or  a  nation, 
or  a  generation,  that  It  would  lie  a  daily  spectacle  to  see  fathers  testifying 
against  their  children,  and  children  against  their  parents,  and  friends  against 
their  dearest  friends,  although  their  lives,  liljertlcs,  and  reputations  were  at 
stake,  simply  because  they  were  telling  the  truth,  would  it  bo  a  desirable 
condition  of  affairs  ? 

Is  there  not  something  in  the  nature  of  man  that  revolts  against  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  another  jeop.-irdizo  the  life,  liberty,  or  reputation  of  one 
he  should  protect,  no  matter  how  much  he  is  a  lover  of  truth?  Iu  real  life 
we  know  absolutely  that  this  law  of  man's  nature  has  been  so  well  met  that 
It  is  now  conceded  in  our  courU  that  a  wife  is  not  com  pel  led  to  testify  against 
a  husband,  nor  a  husband  against  a  wife,  nor  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  himself.  He  is  not  reiiulrcd  to  lie  put  to  this  test  of 
whether  he  will  tell  the  truth  against  himself  or  take  refuge  in  the  protection 
to  be  found  in  swearing  falsely. 

But  in  daily  life  this  question  is  not  so  cosily  answered  :  we  evade  it,  and 
so  push  away  the  6enae  of  ix-sponsibility  we  ought  to  meet.  No  man,  no 
woman,  knows  but  that  some  day  he  or  she  mny  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  problem.  How  to  meet  it  is  the  question,  lliive  we  the  right  to  so 
answer  that  the  life,  liberty,  or  reputation  of  a  loved  one,  or  a  friendless  one, 
or  a  fugitive  who  looks  to  us  for  protection,  shall  ix^  taken  away,  simply  that 
the  cold-blooded  edicts  of  truth  shall  be  satislicdl  Or  is  the  truth  in  such  a 
case  to  be  held  up  aloft  in  the  face  of  every  vicissitude  and  at  every  sacrillcet 

The  literature  of  a  people  reflects  the  ethics  of  the  mind  and  sentiments 
common  and  prevailing  among  that  people,  for  there  the  moral  purpose  and 
standard  she  Jd  prevail,  if  anywhere.  But  upon  this  subject  there  is  a  con- 
flict in  our  literature.  The  question  is  not  answered.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  story  is  told  of  Rahab,  a  woman  of  no  character,  who  concealed  the  spies 
of  Israel  In  her  house,  and,  when  (piestioned,  swore  that  they  were  not  there. 
For  this  lie  she  was  rewarded.   After  the  destruction  of  the  place  she  and  her 
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family  were  protected,  and  the  name  of  Rahab  wa«  handed  down  to  be  honored 
as  long  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  should  exist.  In  the  New  Testament,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  swore  falsely  to  save  their  reputations,  and  were  struck  dead. 
Walter  Scott,  In  his  novel  •'  The  Heart  of  MidlAjthian,"  met  the  question 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  co-se  of  Jeanie  Deans.  Her  sister  was  on  trial  for 
her  life,  suspected  of  infanticide,  though  it  could  not  bo  absolutely  proved. 
Jeanie  Deans  was  called  on  to  testify  whether  her  suster  had  ever  talked  to 
her  upon  the  subject  of  the  coming  of  the  child,  or  whether  she  had  been  seen 
making  any  preparation  for  its  reception  such  as  mothers  make,  which 
questions,  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  would  establish  a  degree  of  proof  of 
innocence.  The  old  father  stood  anxiously  awaiting  each  word,  and  then 
turned  to  Jeanie,  not  doubting  that  she  would  soy  "  Yes,"  even  if  it  were  not 
true,  since  her  sister's  life  hung  upon  her  answer.  But  poor  Jconic  burst 
Into  tears  and  replied,  "No";  and  her  sister  was  sentenced  in  consequence. 
Victor  Hugo  has  met  the  question  fairly  and  squarely  also,  but  from  a 
pilnt  directly  opposite.  In  his  masterpiece  of  "  Les  Misi^rables"  he  presents 
the  picture  of  the  degraded  galley -slave,  who  has  robticd  the  good  bishop  of 
his  silver  plates,  and,  being  capturod,  ia  brought  bock  to  bo  confronted  by  the 
bishop.  The  wretch  knows  that  this  means  the  galleys  for  life,  but  to  his 
surprise  the  good  bishop  says:  "Ohl  I  presented  him  with  these  plates.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you  to  return— you  forgot  to  take  the  com]  lest  icks  also— 
they  are  solid  silver  and  will  bring  you  quite  a  sura."  Asa  result  of  this  lie, 
the  convict  becomes  an  honored  man,  but  the  police  are  still  on  bis  trail,  and 
about  to  take  him,  when  he  escapes  by  means  of  a  room  where  sits  a  Siiter 
of  Mercy,  wlio  telLs  the  police  an  untruth— flhe  aays  ho  did  not  pa.s8  that 
way.  And  upon  these  two  lies,  one  of  a  bishop,  the  other  of  a  Sister  of 
Mercy,  hangs  the  character  of  Jean  Valjoon,  one  of  the  grontcst  In  literature. 
In  the  play  of  the  "  Two  Orphans,"  a  popular  melodrama  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  the  persecuted  Henriette  is  sentenced  to  a  convict  colony  In 
Cayenne.  As  the  officer  enters  the  prison  to  point  out,  the  convicts  who  are 
to  be  ship|>ed  away,  a  Sister  of  Mercy  enables  her  to  escape  by  the  simple 
act  of  nodding  "  No"  as  he  points  to  Henriette.  And  as  nn  evidence  of 
popular  feeling  on  tbiH  subject  there  Is  always  a  great  hurst  of  applause  at 
this  point— applause  for  the  lie  which  gives  Henriette  her  freedom. 

In  the  day  of  slavery.  In  pursuance  of  the  system  of  what  was  called 
"The  Underground  Railway,"  each  truthful  answer  t^  the  slave-drivers  in 
search  of  their  victims  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  haplcis  fugitive,  and 
the  condemning  of  him  again  to  the  lash  of  slavery.  Question:  Was  the 
tnith  commendable  under  such  circumstances  t  and  should  the  youth  of  our 
land  l)e  so  taught  I 

There  is  a  well-known  st^ry  of  a  daughter  of  Revolutionary  times  who 
hid  a  prisoner  of  war  under  the  linen  she  was  bleaching,  and  allowed  the 
pursuing  British  to  think  he  had  passed  on,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  The 
fact  that  she  equivocated  with  the  truth  has  no  tearing  on  the  question.  A 
lie  with  the  lips  and  a  lie  by  silence  each  lias  the  wime  intent  to  deceive. 
Practically  there  is  nodi  (Terence,  for  it  often  happens  that  half  a  truth,  un- 
modified, IS  a  lie.  The  question  is,  "  Was  she  justilled,  or  should  her  course 
be  condemned  (    Was  It  heroic,  or  was  it  wrong  f " 

A  popular  saying  which  bears  on  this  subject  has  sprung  into  existence, 
and,  showing  Its  popularity,  has  travelled  to  the  western  coast  of  America 
from  England  In  the  last  few  years.  It  serves  as  a  moral  standard  regarding 
txutb  being  spoken  at  the  price  of  reputation.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
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called  upon  to  testify  against  a  woman's  character,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  Is 
aroused  by  the  comiueudation  "  that  he  perjured  himself  like  a  gentleman  "  I 

la  there  a  higher  law  than  the  law  I  la  there  an  ethical  point  beyond 
pure  ethics,  that  human  nature  feels  intuitively  tliis  peculiar  sense  of  heroism 
in  telling  what  is  not  strictly  true  tu  order  to  save  life,  liberty,  and  reputa- 
tion? Or  is  life  a  small  thing,  and  liberty  a  small  thing,  and  reputation  a 
small  thiuK  to  place  beside  the  truth  > 

Ought  all  things,  even  a  mother's  love,  and  a  wife's  devotion,  and  asister's 
honor,  to  be  sacriUced  to  pressrvo  the  truth  intact  1 

BiXA  Stkbuno  CuiniiN3. 


TO  WOMEN  NOT  DUMB. 

From  the  very  nature  of  her  life,  interests,  social  up-bringing,  and  social 
atmosphere,  woman  Is  the  sex  that  everlastingly  shows  the  least  moral  and 
intellectual  responsibility  about  the  use  of  language.  It  sometimes  seems  as 
if  any  conscience  or  understanding  of  the  value  of  words,  and  of  what  a 
phrase  means  or  does  not  mean,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sex.  A  word  is  a 
short  cut  to  expresslnf;  an  idea.  Women  dash  for  it  involuntarily,  with  as  lit- 
tle premeditation  as  they  dart  through  the  first  gap  in  the  hedge,  with  fly- 
ing sklrta,  if  a  red  cow  looks  at  them  attentively  in  crossing  the  Held.  Men 
have  to  consider  consequences  in  words  and  sentences  ;  men  have  to  reflect, 
even  in  a  twinkling,  that  yea  La  yea  and  nay  is  nay,  and  that  a  blow  from  the 
shoulder  or  the  payment  of  a  check  is  a  material  consequence  of  what  and 
how  a  thing  is  talked  over  with  somebody  else. 

But  woman,  incorrigible,  heedless,  tulky,  injudicious,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate woman!  what  shall  l>e  done  with  you  (—you  irriUtiug,  delightful,  per- 
fectly irresponsible  creature  in  your  use  of  adjecttvi-s  and  ciuulifylng  clauses, 
whether  you  are  describing  how  you  missed  a  train,  or  enjoyed  a  liall,  or 
saw  a  street  tight  I  Have  you  no  conscience  in  your  picturesque  loquacity! 
Do  you  wish  to  go  on  exaggerating,  ly— yea,  lying,  inisreprcaeutlng  facts,  in 
your  charming  desire  to  tell  your  own  story  in  your  own  way  I  Will  no  god 
of  accuracy  cry,  "  Hold,  enough,"  and  stop  you  in  your  mad  career,  and 
either  at  one  fell  swoop  reduce  your  v(x^abulary  to  one  of  laconic  sort  or  else 
enlighten  you  aa  to  the  truth  that  words  are  the  great  disguisers  of  what  we 
have  known  and  seen  and  felti 

O  women  I  you  who  are  not  duml).  nor  (if  you  can  possibly  help  it)  taci- 
turn and  reticent,  miserly  of  talk  t  refer  the  question  buck  to  fundamental 
principles.  If  you  have  really,  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  the  wish  to  do 
things  honestly,  correctly,  no  matter  how  trivial  the  things  be,  and  because 
truth  is  lovely,  do,  for  pity's  sake,  speak  accurately,  use  good  English  and 
just  phrases.  It  is  so  easy,  bo  very  easy,  if  you  will  only  think  about  words 
and  remember  that  words  are  Ideas,  and  that  one  cannot  lay  aside  brains 
and  common-sense  with  any  excuse  when  talking  begins.  You  cannot  push 
away  influence  in  a  sentence's  course.  You  are  morally  a  surety  for  a  story's 
being  told  truthfully  as  to  every  adjective,  accurately  as  to  each  phrase, 
with  reasonable  precUion  as  to  every  clause,  and  in  sentences  that,  further- 
more, will  bear  all  the  grammatical  testa  that  education  in  your  youth 
should  enable  them  to  sustain. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean  the  precisian's  and  purist's  way,  It  does  not 
kill  colloquialism.  It  means  merely  thinking  a  little  of  how  you  are  ex- 
pressing yourself,  and  of  how  hiucstly  you  are  conveying  your  facts.    Opin- 
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Ion  Lb  a  fact.  Convoy  It  as  a  fact.  The  society  woman,  In  particular,  baa 
become  so  inconsiderate  a  narrator  that  men  are  Incoming  more  and  more 
Impressed  with  a  woman's  clrar  and  accurate  phmscology,  as  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  responsible  mind  behind  it.  In  very  young  women  in- 
accuracy is  pardonable,  along  with  sentimentality,  romping,  and  quick  tem- 
per.   But  in  the  woman  long  out  of  scliool  and  in  the  thirties  it  is  intolerable. 

Lovely  woman,  hearken  yet  ^aiu  1  Do  not  use  sixpenny  words  when 
penny  ones  are  your  honestest  commodity.  Avoid  the  usually  false,  mis- 
chievous word  "  very,"  that  adds  80  little  to  a  clause.  l)o  not  forgi-t  that  a 
sentence  you  begin  must  needs  have  an  end.  ncmembcr  that  every  timcyou 
use  a  misrepresenting  word  you  are  not  living  up  to  your  moral  and  intel- 
lectual duty,  even  if  you  describe  only  a  bonnet. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  it  is  hard  to  get  into  this  straight  road— all  the  harder 
if  one  has  walked  out  of  it  long  since.  I  wish  I  could  always  say  Just  what 
I  mean  to  say.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  get  to  doing  it."  There  is  a  remedy,  my 
inaccurate  sister,  a  goo<i,  simple  remedy.  Correct  yourself  sharply,  imme- 
diately, whenever  you  lapse  from  truth  to  fact  and  the  idea  in  your  heart. 
Do  it  at  once — even  twice— in  a  sentence.  Take  Ijaok  what  you  have  uttered, 
and  stibstitute  the  truth  ;  qualify  and  hedge.  After  a  little  of  this  process — 
tiresome  at  flrst— you  will  be  astonished  to  And  how  alert  you  are  growing 
to  expressing  things  as  they  sbould  Ik- said.  The  practice  works  wonders. 
You  will  lie  iransformed.  little  l>y  little,  from  an  exaggerator  to  an  accurate 
creature;  from  a  liar  ton  truth-.Hpe.iker. 

Words  are  the  iadex  to  mind,  to  character.  More  women  are  uninterest- 
ing and  Inconsequent  to  men,  more  women  (ail  to  win  men  with  bruins  for 
husband.s,  because  they  are  iiidlHcrliuiiiatiiiK  speakers,  thus  arguinj.;  iudis- 
crimlnnting  minds,  than  because  the  hair  is  cnn'iity,  the  no.se  flat,  the  com- 
plexion less  rudily  than  the  cherry,  or  Worth  gowns  dear  array.  Either  matri- 
mouiaUy  or  in  any  other  way  estimated,  talk  is  not  cheap. 

E.  Iren^us  Stevenson. 


SELFISHNESS  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE. 

Ski.fisrnfss,  which  is  universally  detected,  at  least  in  others,  is  naturally 
not  without  advantage  to  lis  po.ssessor.  Indeed,  It  could  not  be  otlierwise, 
and  remain  .selfishness.  Any  one  H-miid  believe  that  lt.s  advantage  would  be 
exclusively  material,  such  as  an  altruistic  person  would  be  ashamed  of,  and 
would  rcKnril,  iu  any  high  sense,  as  a.  disadvant.ige.  And  so  It  would  be,  if 
the  conk-entionai  moral  theories  were  correct.  Unhappily,  they  are  not ; 
many  nf  them,  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  human  nature,  proving  un- 
adulteratedly  false. 

How  can  stillsbness  be  an  advantage  even  to  its  jiractiser  J  Every  one 
concedes  it  to  i>e  the  supreme  vice  ;  fur  it  eoutributj-'S  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness,  and  retards  more  tlian  any 
other  the  progress  of  ethical  development.  Its  advantage  may  be  seen  in 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  selflsh  everywhere,  if  they  be  carefully 
and  continuously  studied. 

Select  any  one  of  your  acquuintances  particularly  noted  for  sclflshncsa  of 
a  refined  surt,  and  scrutinize  him.  Is  iio  haggard,  careworn,  conscience- 
stricken,  as  a  man  concerned  only  for  hiuiself,  iadltrercnt  to  the  misery  and 
suffering  of  his  fellows,  ought  to  be  i  On  the  contrary,  he  looks  plump, 
serene,  content.    la  this  but  a  mask  f    la  there  au  invisible  canker  at  his 
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heart  t  He  wears  no  mask;  be  has  no  canker.  Ue  Is  all  that  he  acems. 
They  who  know  biiii  best  will  tell  you  his  teiujwr  U  ever  placid,  his  miud 
ever  at  rest.  Tbey  cannot  but  envy  bis  disposition,  be  the  cau^  what  it 
may.  Ue  claims  to  be  a  philosopher,  to  have  pondered  the  aims  and  out- 
couiea  of  life,  to  have  adjusted  tbem  to  the  law  of  bis  own  being.  You  ob- 
serve the  fortunate  result.  He  is  too  finely  selllsh  to  admit  his  selfishness 
and  bis  non-admission  revi-als  bisselQsbuess  mOHt. 

Womeji  ant,  as  a  sex,  ftir  less  seltlsb  than  men ;  but,  when  they  are  selfish, 
they  are  apt  to  be  extremely,  though  speciously,  daintily,  artistically  suUlsh, 
and  to  draw  those  wholly  unlike  tbeiuselves.  Who  does  not  know  such 
women f  They  are  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  the  majority  of  their 
sex ;  being  better  in  health,  freer  lu  mind,  calmer  in  spirit.  Youth  seems  to 
belong  to  them.  At  fifty,  and  more,  Ihcy  do  not  begin  to  look  tlieir  years. 
Many  are  actresses,  musicians,  opera-singers,  who  attain  high  fame  and  ex- 
cite great  enthusiasm.  It  might  bethought  that  Art,  in  any  form,  would 
demand  imagination,  sympathy,  power  of  identification  with  other  natures. 
So  it  does.  But  the  sympathy  is  mental,  crnotioual  only ;  it  does  not  reach 
the  soul ;  it  does  not  lost;  it  soon  becomes  profcrssioiuil.  The  power  of  identi- 
fication subsides  Into  a  trick,  a  habit,  and  is  ruled  by  the  will.  Emotion 
is  one  of  the  thinnest,  the  most  deceptive,  of  phenomena.  It  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  music,  which  appeals  to  be  the  moat  sphitual  of  the  Arts. 
Music  carries  him  who  IL<)tens,  and  responds,  beyond  the  stoar  of  -sense,  to  the 
very  zenith  of  aspiration.  Uut  she  who  produces  it  may,  apart  from  the 
sensuous  throb  and  glow  of  the  moment,  be  coldly  conceited  and  calculating. 
How  often  are  musicians,  who  can  make  others  see  the  unseen,  and  believe 
In  the  incredible,  the  most  fieshly  and  self-seeking  of  mortals  I 

Emotionalism  does  not  necessarily  spring  from  feeling,  iti  a  true  sense :  it 
la  not  seldom  compatible  with  the  absence  of  feeling.  She  who,  on  the  stage, 
can  force  tears  from  a  thousand  eyeft,  who  can  set  even  the  hearts  of  belle- 
dom  and  fashion  quivering,  may  not  feel  the  faintest  swell  from  the  distant 
wave  of  grief.  Kmotionalisra  and  selfishness  are  entirely  consistent.  The  one 
frequently  screens  and  sharpens  the  other,  to  make  it  mon>  efifective.  Emo- 
tional Helfisbuess  may  waste  and  destroy  those  against  whom  it  is  directed  ; 
but  they  who  generate  it  are  prone  to  live  long  and  keep  young.  The  tragedies 
of  selfishness  are  for  its  dupes ;  the  comedies  and  crowns  are  for  its  inherit- 
ors and  agents. 

Who  are  the  women  In  social  circles  that  win  and  hold  the  most  de- 
sirable men  ?  Are  they  the  alfectionatu,  the  devoted,  the  generous,  the  self- 
sacrificinitt  Are  they  not  the  sellteh,  the  scheming,  the  ambitiou.s,  who  pre- 
serve themselves  fresh  and  fair;  who  create  their  opportunities;  who  seize 
their  occasions ;  who  sight  their  possibilities  by  sedulous,  unsparing  selfish- 
ness (  The  generous  waste  themselves  physically  and  mentally  In  looking 
htter  others,  in  trying  to  do  good,  in  lifting  burthens  that  are  not  theirs. 
They  are  weary,  worn,  exhausted,  past  usefulness,  when  their  selfish  sisters, 
still  in  their  prime,  smile  pity  on  them,  and  go  bounding  away  with  the 
Ugbtneas  that  comes  from  a  shut-up  heart  and  a  withered  conscience. 

Selfish  women  are  Inevitably  the  poorest  wives,  but  generally  the  best 
preserved,  and  most  apjtreciated  by  their  husbands,  and  other  men.  They 
either  have  no  children  or  butone  or  two;  and  these  they  give  over  completely 
to  nurses,  on  the  theory  that  mothers  should  save  themselves  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake.  How  favorably  they  comimre,  or  contrast,  with  the  wives  to 
whom  marriage  Is  a  consecration,  or,  as  they  Huy,  a  supei-stition  I    They 
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boast  that  they  are  not  broken  down  with  domestic  drudgery,  with  house- 
hold Tossaiage,  and  in'^tance,  in  derision,  some  women  who  are.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not.  They  are  supple,  active,  in  superb  condition.  They  appear 
Interesting  as  speciuieua,  though  they  may  not  bear  study.  Having  lavished 
their  time  and  thought  on  themselves,  they  have  done  it  with  manifest 
proflt,  outwardly  at  least.  They  brag  of  their  freedom,  and  surely  they 
have  excess  of  it,  material  and  moral,  and  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
they  are  often  supposed  to  be  single.  They  have.  In  some  coses,  cured  their 
husbands  of  a  misplaced  affection,  or,  more  frequently,  have  taught  them  to 
expect  little  by  yielding  almost  nothing.  Al  ways  they  have  been  the  gain- 
ers, as  they  count  gain,  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  well-managed  seltlshnesa. 

Husbands  are  gainers  in  the  same  way  by  selflshness ;  their  wives,  of 
course,  lielng  unselfish.  If  they  were  both  alike,  there  would  be  no  bond ;  or,  If 
there  were  a  bond,  it  would  speedily  be  dissolved.  Strong  attractions  exist 
only  between  oppoeites.  It  1»  the  rule  of  Nature  and  Destiny  that  self- 
ishness draws  generosity,  and  that  generosity  solicits  selQshness.  In  the 
allotment  of  humanity,  in  which  more  or  less  satire  is  mingled,  the  good 
and  the  bad  are  oftenest  mated.  A  seiUsh  man  gets  control  of  a  generous 
woman,  or  a  generous  man  falls  Into  the  clutches  of  a  selfish  woman. 

The  seltlsh  husl>and,  who  Is  to  bo  found  twenty  times  where  the  selfish 
wife  is  to  be  louiid  once.  Is  made  doubly  selfish  by  his  generous  partner.  She 
is  ever  utnUig  him  to  the  course  he  would  unfailingly  follow;  and  be  as- 
sumes to  lie  Self-indulgent  for  her  sake  alone.  "  Poor  fellow,  he  needs  this  or 
that ;  dear  man.  he  requires  some  change,  some  relaxjition,  a  little  pleasure." 
This  is  ever  her  s'.raiu.  While  he  rests,  she  toils ;  while  he  enjoys,  she  suf- 
fers. She  adores  him,  and  he  neglects  her.  What  a  pattern  of  health, 
serenity,  and  ojjotism  ha ;  what  a  picture  of  nallor,  nervousuejia,  and  abase 
mentshel  She  probably  dies,  regretting  Her  unfulfilled  duty  to  him  ;  and 
he  discovers  a  younger  woman  to  enslave,  and  impose  upon,  while  she  lasts. 
To  every  selfish  man  an  unbroken  line  of  generous  victims  is  always  decreed. 
He  is  cheerful,  buoyant,  provided  for,  to  the  end  °,  and  the  end  li  usually  a 
felicitous  chance,  a  favor  of  fortune. 

Vulgar,  untrained  selfishness  is  rarely  dangerous.  It  repels;  is  forced 
back  on  itself,  and  catches  no  lures.  lint  selfishness  of  the  cultivated  order, 
which  la  the  commonest,  is  commanding,  complacent,  comfortable.  It  has 
on  air  of  aalntliness,  and  the  eutcrprisa  and  conceit  of  an  imp.  Seldom  does 
it  meet  with  pain  or  sorrow.  Protected  within  and  without,  itgoes  smoothly 
and  safely  to  its  goal.  And  iU  aspect  is  always  calm  and  propitious ;  for  its 
insensibility  Is  assured.  Its  hardness  guaranteed.  Material  prosperity  at- 
tends it,  and  it  cares  for  none  other.  Such  selfishness  is  discoverable  on  all 
sides;  but  many  purceive  it  not  until  it  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  then 
their  vision  may  not  bu  clear.  Eulogies  greet  it  often,  and  monuments  are 
built  to  its  memory.  All  history  bears  witness  to  it,  and  it  Is  am])ly  ttlus- 
trated  in  our  contemporaries.  One  example  serves  for  another ;  for,  with 
all  its  variations.  It  Is  the  same  at  bottom. 

One  of  tbo  Jiost  significant  Instances  of  unalloyed,  vicious  selfishness  is 
that  of  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  great-nephew  of  the  famous  Cardinal.  So  deli- 
cate at  birth  that  bo  was  kept  alive,  and  coddled  for  months,  in  a  basket  of 
finest  wool,  ho  Aourlshed  to  be  a  disgrace  to  his  nation,  and  a  stain  on  hu- 
manity. Chanuing  women  loved  him  ;  noble  men  honored  him  ;  kings  ad- 
vanced blm  ;  the  fairest  fortune  attended  him ;  blessings  unnumbered 
steadily  dropped  into  his  bands.     He  died  In  his  ninety-third  year,  as  one 
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who  falls  asleep,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day,  the  summer  sky  bend- 
ing over  hjm  as  in  benison.  His  entire  career  was  an  apotheosis  of  selfishness. 
The  life  of  Richelieu  carries  a  moral  against  morality.  It  is  a  monstrous 
sarcasm  on  accepted  ideas  of  ethics.  But  who  shall  say  that  his  entirely  un- 
merited rewards  are  not  representative  of  natures  akin  to  his  and  all  his  kind  t 

JUNIDS  Hknbi  Brownk. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMEN. 

Middle  age  embraces  the  Ideally  delightful  years  of  life,  midway 
between  the  chaotic  fervors  of  youth  and  the  calm  decline  of  age.  In  this 
entrancing  period  a  woman  rejoices  in  the  redundant  charms  of  her  mature 
beauty,  in  her  increasing  mental  brilliancy.  In  her  enlarging  number  of 
deeds  accomplished,  and  of  personal  experiences,  which  are  like  Invested 
capital  for  conversation. 

Young  people  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  living  burial,  for  it  is  for- 
gotten that  youth  is  only  the  time  of  acrobatic  performance  and  animal 
vigor.  But  middle  life  can  never  have  the  exuberance  which  properly 
belongs  to  it  until  society  rejects  the  forced  necessity  of  compelling  its 
votaries  to  be  buds,  of  "coming out";  which  is  a  most  abnormal  contriv- 
ance for  having  a  good  time.  If  buds  could  only  realize  that  they  will  not 
be  perfected  flowers  until  they  have  reached  middle  life,  that  innocence  and 
iiwipldlty  are  not  as  attractive  as  knowledge  and  brilliancy,  that  manners 
are  a  slow  process  of  acquintment,  that  babbling  is  not  talking,  they  at  least 
would  not  give  dinner  parties  until  they  had  gained  the  art  of  conversation. 

Middle  life  has.  Indeed,  its  terrors  as  well  as  its  uses  and  delights,  accoitl- 
ing  to  individual  appropriation  of  Its  resources.  An  unhappy  middle-aged 
woman  it  only  leas  unhappy  than  an  old  woman.  The  frivolity  of  existence 
reaches  its  height  tlirough  a  sclHsb,  senseless,  mawkish,  vapid,  middle-aged 
woman.  She  knows  people's  histories  if  they  are  Ignoble  ;  she  spends  her 
summers  on  hotel  piazzas,  belittling  those  whom  she  meets;  she  adores 
"  Mi^molres"  calling  up  the  scandal  of  the  past  history  and  the  gossip  of  the 
present  town  topics.  She  appeals  to  men  for  their  judgment  about  her  invest- 
ments, as  a  prelude  to  would-be  intimacy  ;  she  avoids  any  allusion  to  higher 
education  except  thereby  to  suggest  the  loss  of  the  domestic  Brt«,  of  which 
she  knows  nothing.  She  is  a  social  parasite  and  goes  to  Europe  or  Florida 
to  make  acquaintanoes. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  about  middle  life  which  is  full  of  significance. 
Women  are  less  criminal  than  men,  for  prostitution  and  maternity,  though 
differing  widely  as  causes,  yet  produce  a  similar  elTect  in  lessening  crime  ; 
but  whereas  among  men  the  maximum  of  criminality  is  about  the  age  of 
twenty-flve,  in  women  it  U  delayed  till  nearly  thirty-flve.  In  every  class  of 
criminals  the  average  age  of  women  Is  higher  than  that  of  men.  Among  130 
women  condemned  for  murder  the  average  age  was  thirty-four.  In  Spain, 
as  women  are  stUl domestic,  there  is  little  crime  among  them,  while  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  increasing  participation  of  women  in  affairs  outside  of 
the  home  Itself,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women 
criminals,  until  it  is  now  more  than  one  in  four,  and  in  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools  the  proportion  of  girls  who  go  astray  is  double  that  of  boys. 
In  America  crime  among  women  is  not  at  present  so  well  defined  ;  still  it 
points  to  middle  life  as  its  period  of  fertility. 

When  we  judge  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  we  say  with  glad  truth  that 
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woman  is  as  good  as  man,  or,  if  we  have  been  snubbed,  we  say  she  is  better 
than  mau.  Wbeu  a  middle-aged  woiuaa  is  but  kindly  and  tedious,  she  is 
merely  a  boreiuiliugas  a  uienLal  iiuUle-roitb  upoa  tbe  sensitiTe  couscienccs 
of  ber  frieuds,  who  toroieat  themselves  by  trylug  to  likelier.  Yet  it  is  far 
harder  to  be  tiresome  to  cue's  self  than  to  one's  friends.  An  ordinary, 
amiable  person  well  knows  she  Is  stupid,  and  Is  always  trying  to  do  little 
kind  deeds  in  extenuation  of  bur  unattract've  speech  or  uneugagiug  man- 
ners.   She  oH'er.!  ber  usefulness  as  utuiiemciit  for  iier  dulness. 

We  all  have  the  middle-aged  friends  who  make  us  lon^  visits,  and  bear 
our  domestic  troubles  as  we  unfold  to  tbem  our  theories  of  what  ought  to  be, 
their  delicacy  hidiag  (roui  us  their  suspicion  that  our  ideas  of  perfection  are 
drawn  from  our  personal  disappointments.  When  death  caters  our  house- 
holds, we  cost  ourselves  upon  their  strength,  and  are  boniu  through  the 
crises  of  sorrow,  a.i  they  prove  tliem:ielves  shining  examples  of  tbe  use  of 
being  average  women.    Each  borne  needs  one. 

There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  middle-aged  womiii  who  emerges  from 
youtli.  There  lurks  within  her  a  sweet  tenacity  of  will  which  bids  her  embrace 
every  opportunity  for  improvement.  She  talks  little  of  what  she  wants  to 
be,  caring  most  for  a  sense  of  proportion  in  all  she  does.  She  studies  the 
mystery  of  success,  and,  as  she  tluds  that  it  lies  lart;cly  in  personalities,  she 
Imbibes  the  secret  oi  grace  and  is  full  of  sympathy  for  tbe  incompleteuoKS  of 
others.  Wiiether  herspbeie  is  large  ur  small,  she  staaips  herself  upon  it. 
Hei-  conversation  is  not  of  quotations— that  dreauiy  subterfuge  for  real  cul- 
tur*.'.  She  does  not  begin  a  (ele-a-l6le  by  tulkiug  of  llowells's  place  in  litera- 
ture, nor  prefaceevery  remark  by  the  mock  humility  of  "  It  seems  to  me."  She 
proves  her  point  by  apt  Illustration  and  talcea  fnr-reaching  views  of  every 
quesdou.  She  is  too  keen  to  avoid  seutimeut  and  emotion,  as  therein  lie 
power  and  like  beauty ;  she  accepts  their  use  as  weu{>oiis  for  the  conversion 
of  others.  She  s'.ands  equipped  for  service,  and  is  to  us  as  C'umte's  priestess 
of  humanity.  Ceres  and  J  uuo  w^erc  always  over  forty ;  Venus  and  Proserpine 
were  young  and  made  mistakes. 

Evcuiugs  ai-e  a  trying  port  of  middle  life.  Men  go  out ;  women  stay  at 
home.  Surely  there  ought  to  bo  evening  clubs  for  ladies,  to  which  they  could 
go  unattended,  where  they,  too,  couid  play  billianls  or  cards,  or  read  the 
papers  and  talk  about  them.  As  it  is,  a  boai'ding-house  with  a  general  parlor 
is  more  sociable  than  an  elegant  drawing-room  with  only  one's  self  In  it. 

Middle-aged  women  are  usually  more  pbilimthropic  than  litei-ary,  as  a 
genius  for  literature  atJimiw  its  clients  early,  while  euthusta.siii  for  humanity 
ia  the  slow  growth  of  accretion.  Nevurtlicless,  too  many  women  iu  their 
xeal  as  workers  make  their  euemiea  wish  they  wci-o  deal-mutes  liisteaJ  of 
queen-bees.  At  the  family  meal  they  talk  of  the  "  iiillueueeof  their  sex,"  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  and  the  need  of  petition,  and  tlien  wonder  why 
themcu  bavesuch  small  ajiiietltea.  They  do  "a  little  business  "  at  afteruoou 
teas,  always  and  forever  alert.  Yet  even  philanthropy  demands  knowledge 
In  its  devotees,  for.  though  maternal  ailection  and  mending  of  clothes  may 
largely  atone  for  wisdom  in  a  mother,  yet  all  women  need  cofLi/anf  educa- 
tion. The  very  salon  which  the  American  woman  is  always  longing  to  create 
eludes  ber  unless  she  knows  how  to  know  something.  Through  her  sof on 
she  hopes  to  revive  her  earlier  social  prestige,  or  at  least  to  establish  friend- 
ships with  men  which  shall  never  descend  to  flirtations,  never  exhale  them- 
selves in  passion,  and  never  consolidate  themselves  in  marriage.  To  a  happily- 
married  woman  Intimacies  with  men  are  but  subsidiary  causes  for  emoy- 
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ment,  but  a  morbid  wife  can  never  ventore  upon  the  dangerous  slope  of 
Platonic  affection. 

To  tbe  married  woman  of  to-day  middle  life  presenta  peculiar  problema. 
She  may  be  the  saddest  or  the  most  joyous  creature  in  existence.  The  pain 
of  middle  life  is  its  realization  of  early  mistakes  and  tbe  perception  of  their 
aelf-perpetoating  consoquencea.  Even  if  there  have  been  no  errors,  a  middle- 
aged  mother,  in  order  to  still  be  successful,  must  prove  her  ability  for  com- 
promise. She  may  be  queen  over  a  house,  but  not  over  a  home  uulusa  she 
drops  all  authority  and  allows  the  individuality  of  her  Kfown-up  sous  and 
dauf^hters  to  find  an  outlet  in  the  home.  She  must  act  by  sug^stiou  rather 
than  by  initiative,  often  forut^oing  even  the  first  method,  or  she  will  lind,  as 
so  many  do,  that  her  daughters  prefer  college  to  home,  and  that  her  sons 
will  take  bachelor  apartments.  Even  a  casual  observer  must  notice  tbe 
frequency  of  such  suites,  which  never  would  be  rented  by  young  men  If  their 
home  were  as  freely  theirs  Ha  It  is  their  father's  and  mother's. 

Middle  life  for  an  unmarried  daughter  is  often  very  hard,  for  she  may 
have  no  real  liberty.  A  girl  at  forty  ought  to  have  her  own  choices  just  as 
much  aa  If  she  were  married.  But  mothers  want  to  be  solaced  and  fathers 
want  their  daughters  "round."  While  even  in  the  most  questioning  of 
homes  the  son  is  allowed  some  liberty,  the  daughter,  as  long  as  she  is  single, 
is  considered  as  bflonging  to  her  pai-enta,  instead  of  having  freedom  allowed 
her  in  her  pursuits,  beliefs,  tastes,  aud  expenditures. 

Notwithstanding  the  restraiurs  of  parental  atreetion  upon  tbe  unmarried 
aud  the  self-imposed  restraint  that  the  married  most  uueoiiiplainingly  accept, 
middle  life  still  remains  the  glorious  period  of  life,  its  working  season  la 
plenitude  of  power.  Everywhere  rise  up  tbe  superb  hosts  of  women  who 
are  making  civilization  the  product  of  organized  and  individual  ability,  in 
youth  they  prepared  for  middle  life.  Now  they  enter  It  and  take  glad  pos- 
session, calling  it  middle  life  as  long  as  there  is  strength  to  work,  with  every 
nerve  and  muscle  trained  for  service,  tilt  they  pass  from  tbe  golden  portals 
of  suooessful  work  completed  into  the  lambent  resting-places  of  old  age. 

Katb  Gannett  Wells. 


WEEPING  PUGILISTS. 


'Avrd/i  'AxtXXevf 
Saxpv6a(.—"  Iliad,"  I.,  S48. 

"  Thb  poor  defeated  pugilist  broke  down  completely  and  wept  like  a 
baby."  A  fine  little  duishing  touch  to  the  press  report  of  a  famous  prize-Ught. 

Kound  after  round,  with  the  patience  of  an  ox  and  the  grit  of  a  butl-dog, 
the  weaker  of  the  two  "giants  "  stood  up,  only  to  be  sledge-hammert'd  down 
again,  until  it  became  evident  to  hLs  most  persistent  backer  that  tbe  only 
thing  he  possibly  could  do  was  to  stand  up — with  no  certainty  even  of  that. 
Then  the  sponge  flew  up,  and  the  flood  of  briny  and  bloody  tears  came  down. 

Poor  fellow  I  Uls  physical  pain  and  exhaustion,  the  scowling,  muttering, 
■wearing  disgust  of  bis  "  friends,"  who  patted  his  red  brawn  and  bet  their 
aesteroee  upon  his  blood,  tbe  golden  prize  so  ardently  hoped  for  cut  down  to 
a  beggarly  share  in  the  "gate-money  "  as  the  price  of  his  blood  and  pain, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  loss  of  the  champion's  belt  with  its  glittering 
Jewels  and  its  big  gold  buckle,  all  together  proved  too  much  for  bim  ;  he  broke 
down  and  blubliered  like  a  schoolboy,  or,  in  the  more  touching  phrase  of  the 
press  report,  "  wept  like  a  baby." 
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If  the  report  were  read  by  only  profeasional  sports,  loafers,  gamblers, 
and  thievcH,  tUere  would  be  little  occasion  for  such  an  article  as  the  present 
one,  pai-ticulorly  in  a  literary  review  ;  but  the  proniineuce  given  to  It  In  the 
great  daily  papers  argues  a  vaatly  greater  and  more  respectable  number  of 
spectators. 

Now,  the  briny  drops  which  thus  glisten  like  a  crystal  pendant  at  the 
end  of  the  reporter's  article  dlffeutlate  the  slugger  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  quite  as  strong  demarcation  as  his  bull  neck  aud  bead,  bla  double  Joints, 
and  his  turgid  muscles. 

Physical  pain,  chagiln,  flnauclal  loss  (short  of  utter  ruin),  do  not  often 
wringtears  from  the  average  full-grown  man.  The  soldier  (who,  by  the  way, 
fights  where  the  typical  slugger  would  show  a  clean  i)air  of  heels)  endures 
agony  without  a  trace  of  tears,  The  lust  time  he  wept  for  any  physical  cause 
was  when,  a  lad  at  school,  his  brutal  fool  of  a  master  was  "bound  to  flog 
him  till  he  cried."  In  a  word,  the  slugger  is  one  of  the  most  strongly -marked 
examples  of  abnoruiai  specialization  at  the  expense  of  general  development 
that  our  race  affords.  With  uuinleuded  and  unconscious  pertinency,  his 
backers  aud  friends  call  him  Boy,  with  the  name  of  bis  city  or  county  pre- 
fixed. Outside  of  his  specialty,  he  is  a  boy  at  thirty— a  very  young  and  most 
generally  a  very  bad  bo}'.  "  lleiice  these  tears."  A  dissection  of  his  brain 
would  be  Instructive.  A  perfect  specimen  would  show  arrested  cerebral 
devclnpnu-iU  compensated  by  abnormal  development  of  the  cerebellum.  In 
life  he  prided  liimHeKou  bis  big  muscles.  They  were  well  enough  iii  their 
way,  but  if  he  hsul  understood  physiological  science  Iietter  (he  never  did 
pretetid  to  be  a  "  scholar  "),  he  would  have  set  a  higher  value  on  the  big,  thick 
nape  of  tit.i  neck  aud  the  ample  base  of  the  skull  just  alxive,  where  resided 
the  tremendous  motive  power  that  worked  his  muscular  engine.  Externally 
there  Is  little  to  dUtingulsh  the  dug  of  keenest  scent  from  other  dogs,  but 
what  wonderful   olfactory  gangtia  bis  cranial  dissection  discloses  I 

But  the  slugger's  imperfect  cerebral  development  is  no  cause  of  mortiti- 
catiou  or  regret  to  him.  He  Is  serenely  unconscious  of  any  intellectual  or 
moral  dellcleucy.  The  ridiculous  adulation  lavished  upon  bim  on  all  sides, 
by  prince  and  pauper  alike,  even  inflates  his  poor  brain  with  the  most  absurd 
notions  of  his  importance.  Is  not  bis  fame  international?  Is  not  his  full- 
length  portrait  seen  everywhere,  in  every  variation  of  the  pugilistic  atti- 
tude!— even  In  evening  dress,  heaven  save  the  mark  !  Do  not  his  fistic  ex- 
ploits fill  more  columns,  with  more  startling  headlines,  lu  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  world,  tlian  the  Inventions  of  the  mechanical  genius,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  scleulist  aiidthe  explorer,  the  most  momentous  of  merely  intel- 
lectual achievements  f  What  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  speedily  got  to 
looking  upon  his  beastly  big  fist  as  of  more  consequence  than  aU  their brainsf 
He  thinks  we  all  fall  into  line  to  do  him  honor,  you  and  I  with  our  house- 
holds. "  You  moy  tell  the  people,"  is  the  great  mau'slofty  mandate  to  theob- 
sequious  interviewer,  "  that  I  am  ready  to  fight  the  Tuscarora  Boy  whenever 
he  la  ready  "  to  do  thus  and  so.  And  "  the  people,"  who  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  breathlessly  watting  for  this  oil-important  announcement,  are 
now  supposed  to  breathe  freely  once  more. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  least  public  couseijueneewhat  the  slugger,  or  his  trainer, 
or  his  backers  think  ;  but  what  of  the  great  public  who  read  these  double- 
leaded  columns  (  What,  especially,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  see  them  on 
the  library  table  and  In  the  reading-room  I  It  is  you,  O  citizens,  who  make 
the  demand,  and  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  who  supply  the  demand,  that  are  the 
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responsible  parties.  Tou  Jnstify  your  Interest  In  the  prize-ring  because  you 
claim  that  it  is  tbe  place  where  \n  exhibited  the  most  maguificent  develop, 
ment  of  physical  manhood,  the  culmination  of  virile  power,  skill,  courage, 
and  endurance.  And  so,  as  you  are  many,  progressive,  and  Influential,  tbe 
great  daily  japers  freely  devote  their  long  columns  to  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial report  of  each  great  "  mill  "  as  it  occurs.  For  your  l)cneflt  the  presi- 
dential contest  itself  is  not  more  carefully  and  conscientiously  reported  than 
the  "  great  international  prize  conteat  between  "  tbe  two  champion  hunuin 
beasts  of  the  world. 

Tbe  term  "beasts"  here  sounds  like  invective.  It  is  not  so  intended.  It 
is  used  simply  in  the  way  of  scientific  classification.  Tbe  only  part  of  tbe 
slugger  that  is  of  the  least  consequence  in  the  supreme  act  of  his  vocation 
is  tbt  beast  part  of  bim  ;  the  only  qualities  that  count  in  tbe  slightest  degree 
are  those  which  be  shares  with  one  of  the  beastliest  of  bcAsta,  the  bull-dog, 
to  whose  "  magniflccnt  courage  and  endurance  "  alone  his  own  are  inferior. 
His  physique  is  moKniflcent  indeed,  but  not  the  most  so  among  men,  as  ynu 
imply.  The  bull-dog  is  far  from  being  the  most  magniflcent  among  the 
animals.  He  is  as  inferior  to  tbe  lion  as  the  pugilist  is  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish Tree-Chopper;  be  is  as  much  below  the  greyhound  or  the  racehorse  aa 
the  slugger  is  below  the  electric-nerved,  finely-flbrcd  college  athlete. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  published  a  novel  in  which  the  motive  Is  artifi- 
cial selection  applied  to  tbe  human  species  What  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
Irme  is  among  pears,  what  Maud  S  Is  among  horses,  tbe  hero  is  among 
men.*  While  attributing  to  him  intellectual  and  moral  supremacy,  the 
author  made  tbe  mistake  of  giving  bim  at  the  same  time  a  physique  so  pro- 
nounced, so  aggressive  in  its  pi2e  and  strencctb,  that  it  has  the  unforeseen 
effect  of  dwarfing  somewhat  bis  more  important  and  more  admirable  endow- 
ments. As  one  of  his  fairest  critics  ob8erves,+  he  is  "somewhat  overweighted 
by  his  magniflcent  body.  His  superb  limbs,  bis  satiny  skin,  bis  immense 
block  eyes,  bis  thrilling  voice,  his  Titanic  appearance,  bis  simple  diet,  ore 
rather  too  conspicuous."  If  such  is  the  effect  when  physical  is  associated 
with  corresponding  ment«l  and  moral  excellence,  what  must  it  bo  when 
there  is  not  even  a  pretence  of  tbe  latterf 

The  favorite  euphemism  for  the  slugger  Is  "the  gladiator."  No  I  the  Ust 
Is  not  a  glafiius.  There  is  something  of  sublimity,  as  well  aa  of  terror,  at- 
taching to  tbe  sword,  but  to  the  fist— faugh  I  The  glodlus  is  terrible,  tbe  fist 
disgusting.    Its  very  terror  redeems  tbe  gladlus  from  vulgarity. 

Pugilism  was  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  ancient  patoxfro,  it  is  true, 
and,  like  everything  else  seen  through  the  centuries,  it  is  softened  and  re- 
fined by  the  blue  haze  of  classic  poetry  and  romance.  The  history  of  the  race 
is  the  biography  of  the  individual.  In  the  youth  of  either  the  physical  pre- 
dominates over  tbe  intellectual  and  moral.  Achilles  was  a  great,  handsome, 
passionate  boy,  brave  as  a  lion,  fleet  a-s  a  deer,  pouting,  scolding,  and  shed- 
ding floods  of  angry  tears,  like  any  hot-headed,  full-blooded  lad  of  fourteen. 

Centuries  later,  a  whole  nation,  and  that  tbe  most  civilized  in  the  world, 
Mseroblcd  around  its  Olympic  arena  like  boys  around  their  playground  ;  and 
the  best  runner,  leaper,  or  boxer  was  their  hero.  As  representatives  of  tbe 
adolescent  stage  of  our  race,  we  can  look  upon  their  fisticuffs  and  their  t«arB 
with  charitable  judgment  as  well  as  with  romantic  sentiment.  But  when  the 
apologists  for  the  modem  prlse-rlng  commend  their  clients  to  our  equal  con- 


*  "A  DemlBOd."    tUri>er  ft  Bros.    I  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  the  New  York  World. 
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RiderattOD  and  even  admiration,  it  is  somewhat  as  if  the;  should  excuse  <or 
praise)  a  father  for  flgbting,  Bwearinjir,  and  bluhbering  in  the  street  by  point- 
ing to  his  children  mjuabhling  and  Hqiiallisag  in  the  nurHcrj. 

He  "  wept  lilce  a  l)al).v."  Poor  fellow  I  One  cannot  help  a  twinge  of 
pity  for  the  lachrymose  giant  sitting  there  in  hia  pain  and  ignominy.  It  is 
but  natural  to  weep  with  those  who  weep.  Our  pity  need  not  be  very  keen, 
however,  nor  very  profound.  The  source  of  those  briny  drops  does  not  lie 
very  deep;  they  ore  not  the  tears  that  come  "  li lie  drops  of  molten  iron" 
from  the  "strong  man  in  his  ognny  "  we  have  all  heard  of  and,  once  in  a  life- 
time, seen.    He  doe.s  not  "  cry  like  a  baby." 

Howard  P.  Jackson. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  MARRI.'VGE. 

That  matrimony  is  falling  into  disfavor  with  men  and  women  alike  is 
or  is  not  true.     It  in,  at  leust,  con.stnntly  a.s.serttd. 

From  the  readily-granted  preniiw  tliul  knowledge  is  more  wisely  diffused 
than  ever  before  and  that  women,  in  particular,  aro  becoming  the  cultured 
as  well  as  the  leisure  sex,  it  is  hastily  aasuni(>d  that  the  close  coniniunion  of 
ta.'^te  and  sentiment  desirable  in  matrimony  is  growing  more  dillk-ult  of  at. 
talnmcnt;  that  the  burdens  of  8up|)orting  a  family  are  beyond  the  Ihmncjal 
means  of  young  men  whose  exacting  ta.stes  demand  ii'.sthetic  surroundings 
and  costly  luxuries;  that  mothers  who  have  suffered  in  marriage  are  teach- 
ing their  daught<-rs  to  abhor  it;  that  the  self-supporting  women,  now  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  sex,  are  refusing  matrlninny.  It  is  uot  strange  that 
from  such  assumptions  many  have  concluded  -  that  marriage  la  well-nigh 
a  doomed  and  dyini?  institution. 

It  may  be— it  should  lie— that  in  the  fuliUT^  marriage  will  change  many 
of  its  legal  and  social  characteristics.  It  has  changed  uiucli  since  history  be- 
gan recording  human  doings.  It  has  changed  within  the  loiiit  bolf-century, 
sweeping  aside  barriers  of  liarbarism.  No  woman  in  the  future — in  the 
golden  future  for  which  candid  soula  hope-will  promise  toolwy  hcrhusband, 
will  yield  up  licr  pnifiorty  to  his  exclusive  control,  and  ber  earnings  there- 
after, will  sec  vested  in  him  the  sole  ownersliip  of  her  children,  will  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  dependent  upon  his  bounty  doled  out  of  the  common  earn- 
ings, or  have  tlie  reasonable  rls''t  of  divorce  denied.  But  chongea  of  law  and 
custom  will  adorn  and  perfect  marriage,  uot  destroy  it. 

The  excessive  flnencss  of  nerve  \vhich  is  expected  to  make,  and  does 
make,  happy  marriage  diflicult  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  culture.  It  is 
even  now  less  common  than  is  supposed.  It  was  not  at  ail  common  in  the 
historic  periods  which  have  been  termed  golden.  Healthy  physicil  force 
and  abounding  vitality,  as  well  as  keen  wits,  shone  in  the  Pcrielean  age  In 
Greece,  the  Elizabethan  in  England,  the  early  si xtceuth  century  In  Spain. 
The  forces  are  already  at  work  which  will  tend  to  correct  these  evils.  Mo 
mightier  agency  for  human  good  w.os  ever  welcomed  than  the  pi-cscnt  In- 
telligent int^crest  taken  in  physical  development  by  both  sexes.  It  is  becom- 
ing the  fashion  to  bo  healthy.  Wallcing,  the  gymnasium,  horseback  riding, 
liowling,  fencing,  are  resorted  to,  and  teachers  of  callsthenie,  Swedish,  or 
Delsartean  exercises  flourish  by  the  hundred  where  ten  years  ago  they 
starved  by  dozens.  Dyspepsia  is  no  longer  the  national  disease.  The  coming 
of  rational  dress  for  women  is  more  slow,  but  progress  can  tie  reported  since 
intelligent  women  lioth  here  and  in  England  have  shown  how  dress  can  be 
made  more  healthful  without  socriQcing  beauty  or  shocking  the  conventional. 
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Exercise  and  outdoor  air  will  drive  away  half  the  megrimR  which  assanlt 
women,  and  with  the  corset  will  disappear  a  good  proportion  of  the  rest. 
The  women  of  1(150  » ill  be  Iwtter  fitted,  physically  and  mentally,  for  matri- 
mony, maternity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  than  those  of  ISM,  Our  grand- 
daughters will  laugh  at  the  spindle  waists  and  hysterical  nerves  of  ourgrand- 
mothers.  If  at  the  same  time  the  revolt  against  ni.itrimony  which  certain 
prophets,  peering  forth  from  watch-towers,  have  discerned  or  funciedshall 
impress  young  men  with  the  necessity,  in  order  to  win  worthy  wives,  of  living 
more  cleanly  and  sober  lives,  abandoning  tolucco,  drunkenness,  and  lewd 
eonTer8ation,and  studying  courtesy  and  grave  thinking,  we  may  well  thank 
those  who  have  warned  us,  even  if  unnecessarily. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  self-siipporting  women— or  those 
usually  so-called  to  distinguish  them  from  wives  and  honieumkers  who  are 
not  le88  8cl(-s>ip[)ortiiig  in  fact— will  In  the  future  refii.se  niutrimoiiy,  r>r  that 
they  are  doing  so  now.  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  has  noted  thai  the  vast 
army  of  teachers  is  continually  deserted  for  matrimony  ;  but  to  .support  ber 
theory  of  the  decadence  of  marriage  she  assumes  that  teachers  are  usually 
women  who  love  children  and  wish  to  have  child  life  about  them.  The  as- 
sumption is  groundlcfis  ;  it  would  be  ns  ca«y  to  a.s.sert,  and  na  dirticult  todis- 
provc,  that  teachers  love  children  less  than  other  women,  having  seen  so 
many  of  their  unlovely  traits.  But  other  wage-eai-nors  of  t  lie  gentler  sex 
marry.  The  siTvant  leaves  her  employer's  kitchen  for  a  husband's  meaner 
one  which  will  be  her  own.  The  marrying  of  tyjKjwrlters  is  proverbial. 
Newspaper  women  marry  newspaper  men,  and  put  their  desks  within  eye- 
shot of  each  other  in  the  big  oflices.  Doctors  of  unlike  sex  marry  and  divide 
the  patients,  the  proQts,  and  the  work. 

Fashion  controls  affaira  the  gravest  and  the  gayest.  It  prescribes  the 
funeral  ceremonials.  It  rules  in  Cupid's  court.  Marriage  is  almost  universal 
among  the  people  who,  in  other  respects,  are  fashion-leadei-s.  Of  a  young 
man  In  any  of  ourwc.ilthy  families  these  predictions  may  reasonably  be 
written  :  He  will  marry,  not  too  young,  a  woman  of  approximately  equal 
rank  in  life,  of  healthy  body  and  intelligent  mind  and  some  personal  beauty. 
She  will  bear  him  children,  and  the  children  will  be,  in  the  m.iln,  sensibly 
and  healthily  reared,  and  they  in  turn  will  marry,  and  thus  the  family  name 
will  be  perpetuated  and  the  family  possessions  held  togPlLcr.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  woman  marries  into  a  wealthy  family  without  understanding 
what  is  expected  of  her.  Parentage  is  as  much  a  part  of  matrimony  and 
matrimony  as  much  a  matter  of  course  with  those  bom  to  the  gold  as  with 
tboHc  born  to  tbo  purple.  It  is  as  unlikely  that  the  house  of  Astor  will  want 
an  heir  as  that  the  throne  of  England  will  want  a  sovereign. 

Children  as  heirs  and  matrimony  for  their  acquirement  are  sought  even 
hy  those  whose  wealth  is  not  counted  by  millions.  In  tbo  aggregate  they 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  they  in- 
clude the  leaders  of  fashion  everywhere.  Wo  hear  that  babies  ore  coming 
to  be  considered  properer  pets  than  pugs.  In  the  richest  and  the  most  fash- 
ionable society,  as  well  as  in  the  best,  this  bos  always  been  true. 

Nor  is  the  member  of  the  great  middle  cla.ss,  aa  to  wealth,  which  in- 
cludes nine-tenths  of  our  people,  likely  to  l>o  debarred  from  marriage  by  ina- 
bility to  meet  the  financial  burdens  of  that  estate.  Wages  and  salaries  con- 
stantly rise  for  all  classes  of  service.  The  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  aa 
constantly  fall.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  bare  indlspensables  of  life 
could  be  procured  with  so  little  labor,  or  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
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fmlto  of  toil  took  the  shape  of  laxurlea  orseml-neccseitiea,  as  books,  pictures, 
decorations,  rocation  trips,  and  the  tbousand-and-one  things  which  make 
life  more  than  mere  existence.  Rent  alone  remslua  ob8tlnat<^ly  high.  The 
proper  solution  of  the  rapid-transit  problem  would,  in  New  York  at  least. 
Increase  the  chances  of  matrimony,  morality,  and  happiness  to  the  average 
mortal  more  than  ten  thousand  Cassandras  crying  evil  co\ild  decrease  them. 

The  young  man  whoflnds  himself  so  wedded  to  flne  clorbing,  champagne, 
or  water -colors  that  he  cannot  affonl  a  wife  and  children  may  be  pitied, 
not  becauf>c  he  Is  poor,  but  because  he  is  foolish.  The  carpenter  or  day- 
laborer  in  New  England  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  earning  two  or 
t  hn'e  shillings  a  day  in  wages  and  paying  five  and  sixpence  for  a  bushel  of 
com,  would  have  made  no  such  selllsh  and  self-cheating  choice. 

But  it  is  not  always  Iwcause  men  are  selfish  tbut  they  do  not  offer  them- 
selves in  marriage.  Mony  a  man  Is  known  as  a  "  gay  bachelor,"  whose  life. 
If  the  truth  could  be  told,  is  one  unwearying  struggle  to  support  parents  or 
relatircfi,  and  who  ptita  from  him  the  longing  for  wife  and  home  because  ho 
must.  Such  men,  though  remaining  unmarried,  arc  not  likely  to  lower  the 
ideol  of  wedded  bliss.  They  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  the  other  sex  whose  like 
renunciation  has  bean  the  themo  of  so  many  edifying  tales. 

Culture  and  (e.'^tbctic  advance,  looked  upou  s\ispiciou8ly  as  enemies, 
promise  to  be  allies  of  marriage.  It  is  the  kernel  of  (esthetic  wisdom  to 
separate  the  beauty  idea  from  the  expense  idea.  No  one  need  now  be 
ashamed  of  admiring,  possessing,  or  enjoying  something  which  is  cheap  and 
pretty.  One  apostle  of  the  (rsthctic  cull  tells  of  furnishing  and  decorating  a 
room  for  ten  dollars.  "  Form,"  says  this  lawgiver,  "  costs,  and  texture  costs, 
but  color  Is  cheap.  Anybody  can  have  color."  The  artistic  fraternity, 
rapidly  increasing  in  influence,  helps  to  restore  the  self-respect  of  the  man 
with  a  shallow  pocket.  There  are  few  studios  whoso  occupants,  aJI  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  of  beauty,  do  not  without  shame  avow  and  exhibit  expedi- 
ents by  which  they  hive  achieved  captivating  results  in  decoration  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  These  men  and  women  handle  colors,  masses,  eflTects. 
They  do  not  count  the  threads  of  their  fabrics  or  turn  magnifying  glasses 
upon  their  rents  and  patches.  Our  people— the  people  upon  whom  the 
prophets  of  evil  most  bs«e  their  doleful  predictions— have  never  been  farther 
from  hopeless  mamtnon-worship  than  they  are  now. 

There  is  one  element  in  human  nature  and  the  constitution  of  society 
more  import-ant  than  any  other  couslderalion  or  considerations  to  the  future 
of  marriage.  That  is  the  noble  sentiment  of  love,  too  much  ignored,  ever 
dominant  in  the  human  race,  ingrained  In  the  very  being  of  men  and 
women,  native  to  their  growth.  It  will  not  bo  educated  out  of  us.  It 
shapes  Itself  to  our  peculiarities.  It  is  generous  In  the  generous,  rellncd  in 
the  refined,  s' rong  in  the  weak,  but  strongest  In  the  strong.  What  Im- 
proves the  man  improves  the  Iovlt.  What  makes  the  man  more  fit  for  life 
makes  him  more  fit  for  love,  So  long  as  gross  grows  green  and  water  runs 
downward  to  the  sea,  will  men  and  women  share  their  Joys  and  sorrows, 
cherish  their  offspring,  and  build  in  happy  hope  the  fabric  of  their  homes. 
Monasticlsm,  profligacy,  extravagance,  every  force  of  wrong  or  pervert  right 
which  bos  run  counter  to  the  course  of  this  basic  element  of  human  nature, 
have  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  The  rosy  lips  of  Cupid  utter  an  "ever- 
lasting no  "  to  the  cry  that  marriage  is  a  failure.  The  form  of  it  may  change, 
POD  rnnentlaln  be  added  or  subtracted,  but  the  substance  will  endure. 

John  L.  Heatoit. 
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The  rising  of  the  native  populations  of  northern  and  eastern 
Europe  against  the  Jews  coutitiiies  to  increase  in  extent  and  in 
horror.  From  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Danubiau 
principalities  it  hasspread  tothe  Ionian  Islands.  In  Russia,  where 
the  government  takes  the  lead,  thoraovemunt  has  assumed  a  form 
which  calls  forth  general  cries  of  indignation  and  pity.  There 
are  symptoms  of  a  sympathetic  movement  even  in  France.  The 
anti-Semitic  revolt  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  age. 
Yet  most  of  those  who  talk  and  write  about  it  seem  to  mistake 
its  nature  and  its  cause. 

The  general  belief  has  been  that  the  anti-Semitic  movement 
is  religious,  and  that  the  Jews  are  being  persecuted,  as  they  were, 
or  are  assumeil  to  have  been,  in  the  middle  ages,  on  account  of  their 
faith.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  all  the  manifestoes,  speeches,  and 
editorials  in  which  British  indignation  against  Russia  found  vent 
after  the  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  1880.  Everybody  said  that 
the  dark  ages  had  come  again,  and  that  the  murderous  atrocities 
of  mediaeval  fanaticism  were  being  reenacted  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Now,  persecution  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  Russian  or  of  the 
church  to  whfch  he  belongs.     The  Eastern  Church,  while  it  hae 

NoTB.— A  reply  to  this  urtlcle.  from  the  Hebrew  point  of*  view,  wUl  appesr  In  & 
(ttlure  number  of  Thk  Rkview  — Kditoh  North  Auekioan  Rbview. 
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been  superstitious  and  torpid,  has  always  been  tolerant,  and,  com- 
pared with  other  orthodox  churches,  free  from  the  stain  of  per- 
secution. It  has  not  even  been  proselytizing,  nor  bus  it  ever  sent 
forth  crusaders.  Stanley,  in  his  "  Eastern  Cluirch"  (p.  34), 
dilates  upon  this  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Christians.  He 
says  that  "  a  respectful  reverence  for  every  manifestation  of  relig- 
ious feeling  has  withheld  them  from  violent  attacks  on  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  led  them  to  extend  a  kindly  patronage  to 
forms  of  faith  most  removed  from  their  own  ";  and  he  notices  that 
the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  are  honored  by  portraits  in  their 
churches  as  heralds  of  the  gospel.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  who  is 
the  best  authority,  while  he  admits  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian 
priests  in  learning,  testifies  strongly  to  their  innocence  of  perse- 
cution, saying  that  "  they  have  neither  that  haughty  intolerance 
which  characterizes  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  nor  that 
narrow-minded,  bitter,  uncharitable  sectarian  spirit  which  is  too 
often  to  bo  found  among  Protestants,"  and  that  "they  allow  not 
only  to  heretics,  but  also  to  members  of  their  own  communion, 
the  most  complete  intellectual  freedom,  and  never  think  of 
anathematizing  any  one  for  his  scientific  or  unscientific  opinions." 
The  educated  classes  he  represents  as  generally  indifferent  to 
theological  questions.  The  peasantry  are  superstitious  and  blindly 
attached  to  their  own  faith,  which  they  identify  with  their 
nationality  ;  but  they  think  it  perfectly  natural  and  right  that  a 
man  of  a  different  nationality  should  have  a  different  religion. 
In  the  great  fair  uf  Nizni-Novgorod  the  Mohammedan  mosque 
and  the  Armenian  church  stand  sido  by  side  with  the  ortho- 
dox cathedral.  At  one  end  of  a  village  is  the  church,  at 
the  other  the  mosque,  and  the  Mohiimmedan  spreads  his 
prayer-carjwt  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  full  of  orthodox 
Russians.  The  Czar  is  practically,  though  not  theoretically, 
head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state ;  he  is  the  chief  of 
Holy  Russia,  and  in  the  interest  rather  of  national  unity  than 
of  religious  orthodoxy  he  restrains  proselytism.  Ifichola.3 
was  the  most  rigorous  of  Czars,  and  the  most  bent  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  uniformity.  Yet  Mackenzie  Wallace  tells  a  pleasant  story 
of  his  commending  the  Jewish  sentinel  who  had  conscientiously 
refused  to  return  the  Czar's  Easter  salutation. 

Assuredly  the  Russian  government  has  never  been  guilty  of 
anything  like  the  persecutions  of  Philip  II.,  Ferdinand  of  Aua- 
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Iria,  or  Louis  XIV,  That  the  Jews  have  had  liberty  of  worship 
aud  education,  the  existeuce  of  6,319  synagogues  and  of  77  Jewish 
schools  supported  by  the  state,  besides  1,165  private  and  commanal 
schools,  seems  clearly  to  prove.*  A  Roman  cardinal,  before  he 
flings  his  stone  at  the  Russian  Church  for  persecuting  the  Jews, 
should  think  of  the  records  of  bis  own  church  and  look  into  the 
Encyclical  which  be  holds  in  his  hand. 

After  the  last  anti-Semitic  disturbances  in  Russia,  and  when 
the  vials  of  British  wrath  had  been  fully  poured  forth  upon  the 
Czar  and  his  people,  the  British  consuls  at  the  different  places  in 
Russia  at  which  disturbances  had  taken  place  were  directed  to 
report  on  them  to  the  government.  Their  reports  are  comprised 
in  two  blue  books  (1881),  into  which  few  probably  took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  time,  but  which  every  one  who  undertakes  to 
deal  with  this  question  and  pass  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  people  ought  to  make  a  point  of  reading. 

From  the  consuls  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that,  though  the 
riots  were  deplorable  and  criminal,  the  Jewish  accounts  published 
in  the  London  Times  were  in  most  cases  exaggerated,  and  in  some 
to  an  extravagant  extent.  The  damage  to  Jewish  property  at 
Odessa,  rated  in  the  Jewish  account  at  1,137,381  rubles,  or,  accord- 
ing to  their  higher  estimates,  3,000,000  rubles,  was  rated,  Consul- 
General  Stanley  tells  us,  by  a  respectable  Jew  on  the  spot  at  50,000 
rubles,  while  the  consul-general  himself  rates  it  at  20,000.  At 
Elizabethgrad,  instead  of  whole  streets  being  razed  to  the  ground, 
only  one  hut  had  beeu  unroofed.  Few  Jews,  if  any,  had  been 
intentionally  killed,  though  some  died  of  injuries  received  in 
the  riots.  The  outrages  on  women,  of  which,  according  to  the 
Jewish  accounts,  there  had  been  a  frightful  number — no  less  than 
thirty  in  one  place  and  twenty-five  in  another — and  by  which 
public  indignation  in  England  had  been  most  fiercely 
aroused,  seem,  after  inquiries  by  the  consuls,  to  have  been 
reduced  to  something  like  half  a  dozen  authenticated  cases  in  all. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  riots  commonly  began 
with  the  sacking  of  the  vodka  shops,  which  are  kept  by  the  Jews, 
80  that  the  passions  of  the  mob  must  have  been  inflamed  by  drink. 
The  horrible  charge  brought  by  the  Jews  in  Tlie  7i/rt«ic  against  the 
Russian  women,  of  having  incited  the  men  to  outrage  their  Jew- 
ish sisters  and  hold  the  Jewesses  down,  to  punish  them  for  their 
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■itperior  finery  in  dreea,  is  found  to  be  utterly  baseleas.  The 
charge  of  roasting  children  alire  ako  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Jew- 
iah  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  London  Times  states  that  a 
Jewish  innkeeper  was  cooped  in  one  of  his  own  barrels  and  caet 
into  the  Dnieper.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  fable,  the  Tillage  which 
was  the  alleged  scone  of  it  being  ten  miles  from  the  Dnieper  and 
near  no  other  riyer  of  consequence.  The  Russian  peasant  is 
entitled  to  justice.  As  a  rule,  though  ignorant  and  often,  thanks 
to  the  Jewish  vodka  shop,  intemperate,  he  is  good-natured.  There 
was  much  brutality,  but  not  the  fiendish  atrocity  which  marks 
the  risings  of  the  populace  of  Paris.  For  the  belief  that  the  mob 
was  "  doing  the  will  of  the  Czar  " — in  other  words,  that  the 
goremment  was  at  )>ottom  of  the  rising — there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  shadow  of  foundation.  The  action  of  the 
authorities  was  not  in  all  cases  equally  prompt.  At  Warsaw 
the  commandant  held  back,  though  as  Lord  Granville,  the  British 
unbaasador,  bears  witness,  his  motive  for  hesitation  was  humanity. 
But  numbers  of  rioters  were  shot  down  or  bayoneted  by  the 
troops,  hundreds  were  flogged,  some  were  imprisoned,  and  some 
were  sent  to  Siberia.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment would  encourage  insurrection.  People  of  the  upjjer  class, 
fancying  that  in  the  agitation  was  the  work  of  Socialists,  would  be 
sure  not  to  sympathize  with  the  rioters.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  government  to  restore  Jewish  property,  and  handsome  sums 
were  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

A  lesson  of  caution  is  read  us  when  we  see  charjyes  so  foul  as 
that  against  the  Russiiiu  \vomen  published  in  the  London  Thnex 
reproduced  in  an  authorized  pamphlet  and  generally  accepted. 
The  darkness  in  which  Russia  is  shrouded  exposes  her  to  calumny, 
against  which  her  government  takes  little  care  to  defend  itself. 
She  is  unpopular  on  account  of  her  despotism,  which  hitherto  she 
has  not  been  able  to  help,  and  for  which  even  now  no  substitute  is 
proposed  by  anybody  except  the  Nihilists,  wiso  propoae  a  chaos  out 
of  which  a  sterner  despotism  would  spring.  She  has  been  hated  in 
England  since  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  brought  on,  not  by 
her,  though  the  Czar  behaved  unwisely,  but  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Palmerston.  Even  with  regard  to 
her  prisons  and  prison  system,  for  whicli,  as  well  as  for  her  treat- 
ment of  the  Jl'wr,  she  is  now  arraigned,  let  Lhose  who  wish  to  do 
justice  compare  with  the  thrilling  narratives  of  the  platform  the 
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work  of  Mr.  Lansdell,  aTi  apparently  lionest  and  sober  writer, 
who,  after  thorough  inspection  on  the  spot,  depicts  the  Russian 
prison  system  as  simply  like  other  things  in  Russia,  below  the 
lerel  of  advanced  civilization,  while  bo  vastly  reduces  the  number 
and  sufferings  of  politit-al  exiles.  Of  these  exiles,  many,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  members  of  a  murder-club  which  assassi- 
nated the  emancipator  of  the  serfs.  Wlieu  the  quarrel  is  Jewish, 
more  than  usual  caution  is  required,  since  the  press  of  Europe  is 
to  a  great  and  increasing  extent  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  consuls' 
reports,  however,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  cause  of  the 
troubles.  At  Warsaw,  where  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  passive  sympathy 
with  the  insurgents  on  religions  grounds.  But  everywhere  else 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  consuls  is  that  the  source  of  the 
agitation  was  economical  and  social,  not  religious.  Bitterness 
produced  by  the  exactions  of  the  Jew,  envy  of  his  wealth,  jeal- 
ousy of  his  ascendency,  combined  in  the  lowest  of  t!ie  mob  with 
the  love  of  plunder,  were  the  motives  of  the  people  for  attacking 
him,  not  hatred  of  his  faith.  Vice-CouBul  Wagstaff,  who  seems 
to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  question  and  made  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  sober,  laborious 
thrifty  character  and  the  superior  iutelligeuce  of  the  Jew,  and 
ascribing  to  these  his  increasing  monopoly  of  commerce,  proceeds  : 

"  It  is  chiefly  aa  brokers  or  iniddle-men  that  the  Jews  are  ao  prominent. 
Seldom  a  business  transaction  of  any  kind  takes  place  without  their  Inter- 
Tentlou,  and  from  both  sides  they  receive  compensation.    To  enumerate 
^aome  of  their  other  occupations,  constantly  denounced  by  the  public:   they 
are  the  principal  dealers  in  spirits ;  keepers  of  'vodka' (drinking)  shops  and 
houses  of  Ul-famc  ;  receivers  of  stolen  goods;  Illegal  pawnbrokers  and  usurers. 
A  branch  they  also  succeed  In  Is  as  government  contractors.    With  their 
knowledge  of  handling  money,  they  collude  with  unscrupulous  officials  in 
defrauding  the  state  to  vast  amounts  annually.    In  fact,  the  malpractices  of 
some  of  the  Jewish  community  have  a  bad  influence  on  those  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with.    It  must,  however,  be  said  that  there  are  many  well- 
educated,  highly-respectable,  and  honorable  Jews  in  Russia,  but  they  form  a 
,  smail  minority.  This  class  is  not  treated  upon  in  this  paper.  They  thoroughly 
I  eondemn  the  occupations  of  their  lower  brethren,  and  one  of  the  results  of 
'  the  late  disturbances  is  noticed  in  the  movement  at  present  amongst  the 
Jews.     They  themselves   acknowledge  the  abuses  practised  by  some  of 
their  own  members,  and  suggest  remedial  measures  to  allay  the  Irrita- 
tion existing  among  the  working  classes, 

"  Another  thing  the  Jews  arc  accused  of  Is  that  there  exists  among  them 
a  system  of  boycotting ;  they  use  their  religion  for  business  purposes.    This 
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is  expressed  by  the  words  '  koul,'  nr  '  kagaJ,'  and  '  kherim.'  For  Instance,  in 
Bessarabia,  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  ia  drawn  (or  by  lot,  and  falls,  say,  to 
Jacob  Tjevy  ;  the  other  Jews  of  the  district  cannot  compete  with  I>evy,  who 
buys  the  wine  at  bis  own  price.  In  the  leasing  by  auction  of  government 
and  provincial  lands,  it  is  invariably  a  Jew  who  outbids  the  others  and  after- 
wards relets  plots  to  the  peasantry  at  exorbitant  prices.  Very  crying  abuses 
of  farming  out  land  have  lately  come  to  light  and  greatly  shocked  public 
opinion.  Again,  where  estates  are  fanned  by  Jews,  it  is  distressing  to  see 
the  pitiable  condition  In  which  they  are  handed  over  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.    Experience  also  sbow^  they  are  very  bad  colonists. 

"  Their  fame  as  usurers  is  well  known.  Given  a  Jewish  recnilt  with  a 
few  rubles'  capital,  it  can  be  worked  out,  mathematically,  what  time  it 
will  take  him  to  become  the  money-lender  of  his  company  or  regiment, 
from  the  drummer  to  the  coloneJ.  Take  the  caiie  of  a  peasant :  If  he  once 
get«  into  the  hands  of  this  class,  he  is  Irretrievably  lost.  The  proprietor,  in 
his  turn,  from  a  small  loan  gradually  mortgages  and  eventually  loses  his 
estate.  A  great  deal  of  landed  property  in  south  Russia  has  of  late  years 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  but  prtncipally  Into  the  bands  of  in- 
telligent and  sober  peasants. 

"From  first  to  last,  the  Jew  has  his  hand  in  everything.  He  advances 
the  seed  for  sowing,  which  Is  generally  retximcd  in  kind — quarters  for 
bushels.  As  harvest  time  comes  round,  money  Ls  required  to  gather  In  the 
crops.  This  is  sometimes  advanced  on  hard  conditions ;  but  the  peasant  has 
no  choice ;  there  Is  no  one  to  lend  tiim  money,  and  it  is  better  to  secure  some- 
thing than  to  lose  all.  Very  often  the  Jew  bays  the  whole  crop  as  it  stands 
in  the  Held  on  bis  own  terms.  It  is  thus  seen  that  they  themselves  do  not 
raise  agricultural  products,  but  they  reap  the  benefits  of  others'  labor,  and 
steadily  become  rich,  while  proprietors  are  gradually  getting  ruined.  In 
their  relation  to  Russia  they  are  compared  to  parasites  that  have  settled  on 
a  plant  not  vigorous  enough  to  throw  them  otT,  and  which  is  being  gradually 
sapped  of  its  vitality." 


The  peasiuits,  the  vice-eonsnl  tella  as,  often  say.  when  they 
look  at  the  property  of  a  Jew,  "  Tliat  is  my  blood."  In  con- 
firination  of  his  view  he  cites  the  list  of  demands  formulated  by 
the  peiisantH  and  laid  before  a  mixed  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  disorder.  These  demands  are  all  economical  or 
social,  with  the  exception  of  the  complaint  that  Kussian  girls  in 
Jewish  service  forget  their  reliorjon  and  with  it  lose  their  morals. 
Everything,  in  short,  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a  manifesto  given  in  the 
blue  book,  that  "  the  movement  hiu\  its  main  cause  in  circum- 
stances purely  economical,"  provided  that  to  "economical  "we 
add  "  social,"  and  include  all  that  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  hatred 
of  Jewish  usurpation  "  used  in  another  document. 

Vice-Consul  Harford,  at  Sebastopol,  is  in  contact  with  the 
Jews  of  the  Crimea,  who,  he  says,  are  of  a  superior  order,  while 
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some  of  them  are  not  Talmadic  Jews,  but  belong  to  the  mild  sect 
of  the  Karaites.     He  says  that  in  his  quarter  all  goes  well. 

"  The  spirit  of  antat^onism  that  animates  the  RuHsian  against  the  Jew  is. 
In  my  opinion,  in  no  way  to  be  traced  to  the  difference  of  creed.  In  this  part 
of  Russia,  wliere  we  bare  more  denominations  of  reiif^lon  than  in  any  other 
part,  I  have  never,  during  a  residence  of  fourt«.>en  years,  oliserved  the  slight- 
est indication  of  sectarianism  in  any  class.  The  peasant,  though  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  is  so  entirely  free  from  bigotry  that  even  the  openly-dis- 
played contempt  of  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  Crim  Tartar  for  the  rights 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  Church  falls  to  excite  In  him  the  slightest 
feeling  of  personal  animosity;  his  own  feeling  with  regard  to  other  religions 
is  perfect  indifference  ;  he  enters  a  mosque  or  synagogue  just  as  he  would 
enter  a  theatre,  and  regards  the  ceremony  in  much  the  same  manner  that  an 
English  peasant  would,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  to  know  whether  they 
worshipped  God  or  the  moon.  As  It  is  evident  from  this  that  race  and  creed 
are  to  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  no  more  consequence  than  they  would  be 
to  a  Zulu,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  the  antipathy  is  against  the  usurer, 
and  as  civilization  can  only  be  expected  to  influence  the  rising  generation  of 
Russian  peasantry,  the  remedy  rests  with  the  Jew,  who,  if  he  will  not  re- 
frain from  speculating  (In  lawless  parts  of  the  empire)  on  ignorance  and 
drunkenness,  must  be  prepared  to  defend  himself  and  his  property  from  the 
certain  and  natural  result  of  such  a  policy." 

In  German}',  in  Austria,  in  Riimnnia,  in  all  the  countries  of 
Earope  where  this  deplorable  contest  of  races  is  going  on,  the 
cause  of  quarrel  appears  to  be  fundamentally  the  same.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  economical  and  sociid,  not  religious,  or  religious  only 
in  a  secondary  degree.  Mr.  Raring-Gould  tells  us  that  in  Ger- 
many "there  is  scarce  a  village  without  some  Jews  in  it,  who  do 
not  cultivate  land  themselves,  but  lie  in  wait  like  spiders  for  the 
failing  Bauer."  A  Gorman  who  knew  the  peasantry  well  said  to 
Mr.  Gould  that  "he  doubted  whether  there  were  a  happier  set  of 
people  nnder  the  sun."  But  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  so  long 
as  they  are  out  of  the  clutch  of  the  Jew."  Of  the  Gorman,  as 
well  as  of  the  Russian,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  religious 
persecutor.  If  persecution  of  a  sanguinary  or  violent  kind  has 
ever  sullied  his  annals,  the  arm  of  it  was  the  house  of  Austria, 
with  its  Spanish  connection,  and  the  head  was  the  world-roving 
Jesuit.  In  the  case  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Paget,  who  is  a  Liberal  and 
advocates  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Jews,  says  :  "  The  Jew  ia 
no  less  active  in  profiting  by  the  vices  and  necessities  of  the 
peasant  than  by  those  of  the  noble.  As  sure  as  he  gains  a  settle- 
ment in  a  village  the  peasantry  become  poor."  "In  Austrian 
Poland,"  says  a   Times  reviewer,    "  the  worst  of  the  peasant's 
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sluggish  content  is  that  it  has  given  him  over  to  tlie  exactions  of 
the  Jews."  "The  Jews,"  he  adds,  "'are  in  fact  the  lords  of 
the  Country."  They  are  lords  not  less  alien  to  the  people  than 
the  Norman  was  to  the  Saxon,  and  perliaps  not  always  more 
merciful,  though  in  their  hands  is  the  writ  of  ejection  instead 
of  the  conqueror's  sword. 

Light  dawned  on  the  writer's  mind  on  this  question  when  ho 
Imd  just  been  listening  with  sympathy  to  speeches  in  the  British 
House  of  Commo7t8  ou  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Rumania, 
where,  as  in  Russia,  the  number  of  Jews  is  particularly  large  and 
the  feeling  against  them  is  proportionately  intense.  The  Jewish 
member  who  appealed  to  the  government  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  who  responded  to  the  appeal  had  both  of  thetn 
assumed  that  it  was  a  case  of  religious  persecution,  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  especiuliy  dwelt  on  the  mischievous  iniluonce 
of  ecclesiastics  ;  with  how  little  justice,  so  far  as  the  priests  of  the 
Eastern  Church  are  concerned,  we  have  already  «een.  The  debate 
over,  the  writer  was  accosted  by  his  friend  the  late  Dr.  Humphrey 
Saudwith,  distinguished  for  hia  share  in  the  defence  of  Kai-s 
against  the  Russians,  who  knew  the  Danubian  principalities  well. 
Dr.  Saudwith  ssiid  that  the  speakers  had  been  entirely  mistaken  ; 
that  religion  was  not  the  motive  of  the  agitation  ;  that  neither  the 
jwople  nor  their  priests  were  intolerant  ;  that  the  government  had 
given  aid  to  a  synagogue  ;  but  that  Jewish  usurers  got  the  simjtle- 
rainded  peasants  into  their  toils  and  sold  them  out  of  their  home- 
steads till  the  peiisantfi  would  bear  it  no  longer,  and  an  outbreak 
ensued.  Dr.  Saiuhvitb,  bciug  a  thorough-going  Liberal,  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  jtaliiate  religious  persecution. 

In  tlie  middle  ages  iutolerauoe  reigned.  Christian  heretics  were 
persecuted  fully  as  much  iis  Jews,  and  their  case  was  the  harder 
as  they  were  not  voluntary  intruders,  but  natives.  The  Jew  had 
shown  in  his  j)er8ecution  of  Cliristianity  that  he  was  not  less  intol- 
erant than  the  rest.  Yet  even  in  the  middle  ages  perhaps  tlie 
economical  and  social  causes  of  popular  hostility  to  tiie  Jews  had 
more  influence  in  proportion  to  the  religious  cause  than  is  com- 
monly assumed.  When  the  people  rise,  as  at  York,  they  make 
for  the  depositaries  of  the  Jewish  bonds.  The  Crusades  carried 
popular  fanaticism  to  its  height,  but  the  Jews  had  probably  at 
the  same  time  increased  their  socitil  unpopularity  by  making 
usurious  profits  out  of  the  needs  of    the    ('rusaders.       It   was. 
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moreover,  suspected,  not  without  some  reason,  thiit  the  hearts  of 
the  Hebrews  were  ou  the  Oriental  side.  The  clearest  as  well  ae  the 
most  horrible  case  of  religious  persecution  was  in  Spain  ;  though 
even  in  Spain  it  was  a  battle  of  races  as  much  as  of  creeds,  and  the 
Jew  suffered  partly  at  least  for  being  the  kinsman  and  suspected 
ally  of  the  Moor. 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  trouble,  and  of  all  the  calamitiea 
and  horrors  attending  it,  past  or  to  come,  is  that  the  Jews  are,  to 
adopt  the  phrase  borrowed  by  Vice-Consul  Wagstaff  from  natural 
history,  a  parasitic  race.  Detached  from  their  own  country,  they 
insert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  gain  into  the  homes  of 
other  nations,  while  they  retain  a  marked  and  repellent  nation- 
ality of  their  own.  They  are  not  tlie  only  parasitic  race,  though 
they  are  incomparably  the  most  important  and  formidable ; 
the  Armenians,  the  Greeks  of  the  dispersion,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  Parsis,  and  oven  the  humble  Gypsies,  being  other  instances, 
while  the  Lombards  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Italians  gen- 
erally when  their  country  had  fallen  under  foreign  dominion 
showed  something  like  the  same  tendency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  miraculous  or  mysterious  in  their  condition. 

Whence  their  parasitism  took  its  rise  is  a  point  on  which 
we  seem  not  to  be  clearly  informed.  We  can  only  bo  sure 
that  it  had  a  natural  origin.  Certainly  it  was  anterior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  it  was  fixed  and 
perpetuated  by  that  catastrophe.  It  may  have  begun  with  the 
transplantation  to  Babylon,  and  have  been  extended  by  the  trans- 
plantation to  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  But  its  principal  cause 
probably  wivs  the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  territory  combined 
with  the  love  of  gain  in  the  Jew.  The  Hebrew  waa  the  near  kins- 
man of  the  Phoenician,  who  by  the  narrowness  of  his  territory 
and  his  love  of  gain  was  likewise  impelled  to  adventure,  and  Jew- 
ish parasitism  is  the  counterpart,  under  another  form,  of  that 
Phoenician  colonization  which,  unlike  the  nobler  colonization  of 
the  Greek,  was  strictly  mercantile  in  its  aim.  Apparently,  there 
was  a  religious  party  in  Judoa  which  wished  to  make  the  people 
simple  and  pious  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  from  which  emanated  the 
ideal  of  that  polity  of  husbandmen  with  hereditary  lots  and  a 
year  of  jubilee  ascribed  by  its  framers  to  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
race.  But  the  trading  instinct  was  too  strong.  In  the  stories  of 
the  patriarch  who  bought  the  birthright  of  his  hungry  brother 
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for  a  mess  of  pottagi',  of  the  Jewish  vizier  who  taught  Pharaoh 
liow  to  obtain  the  siirreiulcr  of  all  the  freeholils  of  his  people  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  famine,  and  of  the  Hebrews  who  spoiled 
the  Egyptians  by  pretending  to  borrow  jewels  which  they  meant 
never  to  return,  we  see  the  gleaniings  of  a  character  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  content  with  the  moderate  gains  of  a  small  farm- 
ing commnnity. 

The  bond  of  Judaism  and  the  sustaining  cause  of  Jewish  iso- 
lation has  been  the  Talmud,  a  vast  collection  of  legalism,  cere- 
monialism, and  casuistry,  destined  by  its  minute  observances  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Jew  and  keep  him  apart  from  the  im- 
pure Gentile.  Witlinut  this,  and  the  autliority  of  the  rabbins 
bjised  on  it,  he  would  probably  have  in  time  become  as  other  men 
and  blended  with  the  nations  in  which  he  sojourned.  Circum- 
cision, alwve  all,  the  seal  nf  trilmlism,  perpetuates  his  isolation. 
Jerusalem,  though  lost,  and  though  even  the  desire  of  retuniing 
to  it  must  have  become  very  faint,  acts  like  the  Mohammeilan's 
Caaba  as  a  point  for  prayer,  while  the  vague  hope  of  a  Messiah 
aiul  of  universal  dotninion  helps  to  sustain  the  pride  and  exclu- 
siveneaa  of  the  tribe.  The  Mosaic  Sabbath  and  the  retention  of 
the  Hebrew  as  a  sacred  language  have  completed  the  barrier  of 
separation.  The  supposed  purity  of  the  race  is  denied  by  Renau, 
who  believes  that  in  the  earlier  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  among 
the  nations  of  the  ancient  worhl  mixed  elements  were  taken  up. 
M.  Ijeroy-Beaulieu  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Jewish  exelusiveness  would  be  aggravated  by  Christian  and 
fendal  intolerance ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  charge  Christendom  or 
feudalism  with  having  impressed  upon  the  Jew  an  unsocial 
character,  which  had  already  been  painted  by  Roman  satire,  and 
had  brought  the  Jew  into  collision  with  the  communities  of 
the  ancient  world.  However  high  or  rare  the  gifts  of  a  race 
may  be,  if  it  goes  among  other  races  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
their  wealth  by  its  fananciat  practices,  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing its  tribal  isolation,  treating  the  rest  of  the  commnnity  as 
nnclean,  refusing  to  intermarry  or  to  cat  with  them,  and — what 
is  more — dealing  \\'ith  them  on  the  principles  of  a  tribal  morality, 
its  unpopularity  is  a  certain  consequence.  To  hold  the  Jew 
wholly  irresponsible  for  the  evils  of  an  unhappy  relation,  you 
must  frame  aa  indictment  against  human  nature  and  nnui- 
kind. 
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It  is  iinpossiljle  that  the  expulsion  of  a  multitude  of  people 
from  the  land  which  lias  long  been  their  home  should  not  be 
horrible  and  heartrending,  even  though  we  may  Buspond  our 
belief  as  to  the  gratuitous  and  fieiulish  atrocities  of  which  the 
Russian  Government  and  people  are  accused.  The  soul  of  the 
civilized  world  may  well  be  moved  by  the  sight.  But  the  war  which 
we  witness  is  one  not  of  religions,  but  of  races  brought  by  tlie 
peculiar  tendencies  of  one  of  them  into  relations  out  of  which  a  con- 
flict was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  arise.  The  Jew  fights  with  intelli- 
gence, while  the  Russian  or  Rumanian  fights  with  force  ;  bnt 
this  alone  is  not  decisive  in  favor  of  the  Jew. 

The  dislike  of  the  Jew  and  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  him  have 
received  a  strong  impulse,  as  has  been  truly  said,  from  that  reviv- 
ing spirit  of  nationalism  which,  dating  from  the  rising  of  the 
nations  against  Napoleon,  ha.s  been  fostered  by  the  school  of  his- 
tory of  which  Augustin  Thierry  was  a  model,  and  is  showing 
itself  not  only  iu  Russia.  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  but 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  Jew  is  now  detested  not 
only  because  he  absorbs  the  national  wealth,  but  because,  when 
present  in  numbers,  ho  eats  out  the  core  of  nationality.  It  is 
true  that  all  nations  are  more  or  less  composed  of  mixed  races 
and  have  in  them,  perhaps,  some  even  of  the  cave-dwellers'  blootl ; 
but  then  the  other  elements  amalgamate  and  the  result  is  a  nation, 
with  which  the  tribal  Jew  does  not  blend.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  discussing  tlie  question  between  the  nation  and  humanity  ;  but 
the  tribe,  of  which  Judaism  is  a  survival,  is  narrower,  not  broader, 
than  the  nation. 

Our  view  of  the  Jewish  question  has  been  hitherto  distorted 
by  our  theology.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jew  has  been  absurdly 
and  cruelly  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  Christ.  On  the 
other,  we  have  accepted  the  belief  tliut  the  Jews  arc  a  favored 
race,  that  the  Father  of  all,  like  tribal  gods,  such  as  Zeus, 
Brahma,  or  Wodin,  selected  a  particular  tribe,  made  a  covenant 
with  it,  and  pledged  himself,  so  long  as  it  would  serve  him, 
to  promote  its  interests  against  those  of  his  other  children  ;  that 
for  it  he  slew  all  the  innocent  first-born  of  Egypt,  besides  sending 
a  series  of  horrible  plagues  upon  the  helpless  subjects  of 
Pharaoh  ;  that  he  commissioned  it  to  invade  the  country  of  people 
who  ha<l  done  it  no  wrong,  and  to  put  tliem  and  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  sword  ;  and  that  ho  stopped  tlie  sun  in  heaven  to 
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enable  it  to  sliiugliterits  fljii'K  f'HMiiieg.  We  have  persisted  in  read- 
ing for  edification  tlm  account  of  the  slaying  of  Siaera,  and 
that  story  of  blood  over  which  Jewish  tribalism  still  fiercely 
exults  in  its  great  feast  of  Purim,  including  the  hanging  of 
Hamau's  ten  sons  at  the  instance  of  a  vindictive  Jewess.  This 
we  do  in  the  face  of  the  gospel  declaration  that  God  made  all 
races  of  men  of  one  blood  to  dwell  together  on  the  earth. 
Rational  criticism  is  now  happily  setting  us  free  and  teaching  us 
that  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  fit  for  religious  use  are  those 
which  are  sjiiritual  and  not  tribal,  such  as  the  higher  prophets 
and  most  of  the  Psalms.  But  wo  are  still  in  the  peniinibra  of 
superstition. 

A  preacher  has  been  heard  to  say  that  "a  Jew  would  jtidge 
the  world."  Jesus  was  a  native  of  the  province  in  which  the  popu- 
lation was  most  mixed,  and  from  which,  as  Pharisaic  tribal- 
ism thought,  no  good  could  come.  He  willed  himself  the  son  of 
man.  To  Talnuuiic  Judaism  his  religion,  of  which  the  soul  is  the 
spontaneity  of  conscience,  forms  the  most  perfect  contrast,  while 
it  develops  and  exalts  the  spiritualism  of  the  prophets  and  the 
later  school  of  llillcl.  To  Talmiulie  Judaism  Christianity  has 
no  affiuity  and  owes  no  debt  whatever.  The  contrast  is  scarcely 
less  strong  between  Talmudic  Judaism  and  the  philosophic  Juda- 
ism of  the  Alexandrian  Phiio. 

In  western  Europe  and  iu  the  United  States  the  Jews  are 
comparatively  few  and  scattered  ;  the  assimilating  forces  of  an 
active-minded  and  highly-educated  society  arc  strong ;  and  the 
integument  of  Talmudic  ice,  exposed  at  once  to  the  rays  of  an 
intellectual  civilization  and  to  the  warm  breath  of  religious  equal- 
ity, has  to  a  great  extent  given  way.  The  Hebrew  has  been  in 
part,  as  his  sympathizing  friend  M.  Leroy-Heaulieu  tells  him  he 
will  have  to  be,  "  dernbbinized  and  denationalized."  Dorabbin- 
ized  he  has  been  so  far  that  the  other  day  some  Jews  recognized 
the  beneficent  character  and  teaching  of  Christ,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  wide  departure  from  the  sentiments  of  the  Toldoth  Jesii. 
His  religion,  where  he  is  most  derabbinized,  appears  to  be  simply 
theism,  with  more  or  less  of  a  lingering  conviction  that  some 
special  mission  is  reserved  by  Providence  for  his  race.  But  it 
differs  from  Christian  tlieism.  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  one  who 
rewards  or  punishes,  blesses  or  curses,  in  this  life  :  worldly  pros- 
perity is  the  sign  of  his  favor ;  worldly  adversity  of  his  wrath.    The 
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.lew  pursues  present  good.  As  Spinoza  says,  Snpientia  ejus  in 
vitd,  non  in  tiiorte  ent.  lie  has  alwavys  been  utterly  averse  from  as- 
ceticism, the  underlying  idea  of  which  is  the  sacrifice  of  present 
to  future  happiness.  Self-mortification,  like  that  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  saint,  has,  of  course,  been  entirely  repugnant  to  him  ;  but 
he  also  practically  rejects  the  belief  common  to  Christians  that  the 
present  world  is  evil  and  that  we  must  look  for  our  real  happi- 
ness in  another.  Such,  at  least,  we  gatlier  to  be  tlie  frame  of 
mind  of  the  more  liberal  Jew,  who  in  this  respect  fidls  in  with  the 
practical  creed  of  the  agnostic.  He  seems  also  on  the  point  of  relin- 
quishing his  separate  Sabbath,  lie  oats  and  drinks  with  his  Gen- 
tile fellow-citizens,  nor  does  he  refuse  intermarriage  with  them, 
though  it  stiU  Seems  to  go  somewhut  against  the  gniiu,  and  the 
marriage  of  a  great  Jewish  heiress  with  an  English  nobleman  was 
understood  to  be  an  event  far  from  welcome  to  the  financiers  of 
her  tribe.  If  some  of  the  precepts  of  tlie  Talmud  are  still 
observed  by  the  libonil  Jew,  it  is  on  sanitary  rather  than  on 
religious  grounds.  Among  the  intellectual  Jews  of  the  West  there 
appear  to  be  non-sec  tar  iati  divisions  which,  as  the  isolation  of  Israel 
depends  on  its  unity,  may  be  the  heralds  of  social  amalguniatiori. 
The  derabbiuization  is  far  advanced,  but  the  denational- 
ization will  not  be  complete,  or  anything  like  complete,  till  the 
Jew  gives  up  the  tribal  rit«  of  circnmci.'-ion,  which  must  always 
carry  with  it  tribal  sentiment  and  a  feeling  of  separation  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  intense  love  of  gain  and  the  addiction 
to  the  money  trade  arc  ingrained,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
generations  will  pass  before  the  balance  of  the  Hebrew  intellect 
and  character  is  restored  by  a  community  of  pursuits  with  other 
men.  Whether  any  of  the  tribal  morality,  the  presence  of  which 
in  the  Talmud  cannot  be  denied,  still  lingers  in  the  mercantile 
dealings  of  the  Jew,  those  who  are  brought  into  commercial  re- 
lations with  him  must  decide.  lie  is — indeed,  he  has  always 
and  everywhere  been — a  conforming  citizen,  and  has  refused 
none  of  the  burdens  of  the  state,  though  he  has  made  them 
as  light  as  he  could.  He  adopts  also  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives,  reserving  that  of  Judea  for  the  interior 
of  the  synagogue.  But  he  changes  his  country  more  easily  than 
others.  When  the  Southern  Confederacy  fell,  its  leaders  gen- 
erally stood  by  the  wreck  and  did  their  best  for  those  whom  they 
had  led  ;  but  Judah  Benjamin  went  off  to  pastures  new. 
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It  is  hIho  with  a  certain  uir  of  exploitiitioti,  the  attitude  of  the 
cosmopolitan  trader,  that  the  genuine  Jew  takes  up  any  political 
cau8e  or  party.  It  is  inipoBsible  that  a  man  should  be  heartily 
loyal  to  two  nationalities  at  once  ;  and  so  long  as  a  trace  of  Jew> 
ish  nationality  remains  the  Jew  cannot  be  u  thorough  English- 
man or  American.  In  fact,  when  a  Jewish  question  arises  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  Jewish  inter- 
est apart  from  that  of  the  several  nations  in  which  the  Jews  have 
their  abode.  England  was  made  to  feel  this  in  her  disputes  with 
Russia,  and  France  was  made  to  feel  it  in  the  Tunisian  expedi- 
tion. Light,  however,  would  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  matter 
if  some  Jewish  aiitliority  would  tell  us  distinctly  what  relation 
Jewish  nationality  or  the  tie  of  Jewish  race  bears  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  country  in  which  the  Jew  happens  to  dwell. 

The  Jew  of  America  and  western  Europe  has  not  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  his  present  position.  In  a  society  of  which 
wealth  is  the  ruling  power,  his  financial  skill,  sharpened  by  im- 
memorial practice  and  aided  by  the  confederacy  of  his  kinsmen, 
makes  him  the  msister  of  wealth.  In  Europe  patrician  pride  bows 
its  head  before  him,  and  royalty  itself  is  at  his  feet.  The  press  is 
rapidly  falling  under  his  influence,  and  becoming  the  organ  of  his 
interests  and  his  enmities.  If  any  hearts  still  rebel  against  an 
ascendency  of  the  stoiik  exchange  and  a  worship  of  material  suc- 
cess in  its  least  beneficent  form,  they  are  so  few  that  they  need 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Here,  in  the  West,  we  have  no  cruel 
and  desperate  problem  before  us.  We  musi  allow  existing  in- 
fluences to  work  on,  taking  care,  perhaps,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  commercial  combinations,  and  to  look  now  and  then  bo- 
hind  the  curtain  of  the  jiress. 

It  is  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  Kussia,  where  the  Jews  are 
massed  and  where  they  are  still  thoroughly  Talmudic,  that  the 
■  trouble  arises,  and  the  end  of  it  does  not  seem  near.  If  the  quarrel 
were  religious,  the  preaching  of  religious  toleration  might  allay 
it ;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  religious,  but  economic,  social, 
and  national.  What  the  peasant  wants  is  not  that  Jews  should 
be  forcibly  converted  or  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  wor- 
shipping in  their  own  synagogues  after  their  own  fashion,  but  that 
he  shall  be  freed  from  alien  usury  and  domination.  He  would 
hardly  desire  anything  so  cruel  us  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
f ifitn  the.  land    wliich  has  long  been  their  home,,  if  it  were  possi- 
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ble  that  their  liabits  and  bearing  Bhould  be  changed.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  yoke  of  the  Jew  will  become  lesa  galling,  or  that 
the  eufiferanco  of  the  people  will  increase.  Nor  are  the  dense 
Bwarms  of  Russian  or  Rumanian  Jews  likely  soon  to  be  "derab- 
biuized  and  dcualionalized, "  or  to  give  up  their  inma-morial 
trades.  What  will  be  the  result  in  eastern  Europe  generally 
de}>eud8  on  a  balance  of  forces  which  we  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rectly estimating.  The  governments  generally  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Jew.  Torepress  rioting  and  maintain  order  istheirduty;  while, 
in  the  financial  state  to  whicli  they  have  reduced  thcmeiflves  by 
their  rivalry  in  military  expienditure,  they  cannot  alTurd  to  pro- 
voke the  ire  of  the  money  jwwer.  The  balance  *)f  policy  inclines 
the  same  way.  Nihilism  is  supposed  to  be  partly  recruited  from 
the  Jews,  and  their  influx  into  London  has  been  followed,  it 
seems,  by  a  strange  development  of  the  low  socialistic  press  ;  but 
the  notion  that  the  disciples  of  the  Talmud  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  French  Revolution  is  too  absurd  for  discussion  ;  the 
party  of  the  prosperous  Jew  is  the  party  of  wealth,  and  as  a  rule 
he  is  conservative.  The  Russian  Government  alone,  being  in- 
tensely national  and  very  uncommercial,  takes  decidedly  the  part 
of  ita  own  people.  The  thanks  of  all  nations  will  be  due  to 
Baron  Hirsch,  or  any  other  phihinthropist,  who  can  find  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  now  for  two  thousjind  years  lias 
formed  not  the  least  calamitous  and  piteous  part  of  the  annals  of 
humanity. 


THE  VALUE  OF  NAVAL  MAMUVRES. 

BY  THE    HON.    JAMES    K.    SOLEY,    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY    OF  THE 

NAVY. 


The  real  purpose  of  a  navy  is  to  provide  the  state  that  niain- 
tftins  it  with  a  certain  necessary  element  of  military  strengtli.  Its 
value  as  a  part  of  governmental  machinery  must  be  finally  meas- 
ured by  its  fighting  efliciency.  If  it  has  this  quality,  it  answers 
the  primary  condition  of  its  existeuce.  If  it  has  it  not,  it  ia  not 
worth  the  expense  of  keeping  np.  The  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  force  in  any  given  state  depends  somewhat  upon  the  ability  of 
the  state  to  avoid  international  disputes.  But  no  state  with  vul- 
nerable points, — namely,  a  commercial  marine,  an  e.\tensive  coast 
line,  and  populous  seaport  cities, — can  afford  to  be  without  a  war 
navy,  unlews,  by  some  method  hitherto  unknown  to  inteniational 
politics,  it  can  secure  an  immunity  from  controversy.  Tlie  only 
substitute  for  such  a  method  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
efficient  enough  tn  make  an  assault  upon  its  rights  an  expensive 
and  serious  business. 

As  fighting  efficiency  is  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  a  navy, 
the  most  important  occupation  of  its  officers  in  peace  ia  to  pre- 
pare the  fon^e  for  those  occasional  but  momentous  crises  in 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  its  part  in  tiio  national  defence. 
In  the  old  days  of  sailing-vessels  this  business  of  training  was 
comparatively  easy.  The  mauanivring  of  a  ship  under  sail,  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  ship's  company,  the  firing  of  a  broad- 
side so  as  to  hit  the  mark,  and,  finally,  the  management  of  a 
squadron  in  accordance  with  certain  simple  taeticitl  rules, 
compri.sed  the  whole  mystery  of  the  profession.  In  the  complete 
preparation  of  oflicers  and  men  for  the  crises  of  battle,  the  only 
additional  requirements  were  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  cour- 
age, obedience,  and  tenacity.  Even  ordinary  sea-training  was 
often  wanting.      lu  the  time  of  Bliike  and  Trinec  Eupert  the 
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English  fleets  were  commaniled  and  fought  by  soldiers  rather 
than  sailors,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury that  officers  of  the  school  of  Benbow,  with  accomplishments 
distinctly  nautical,  resumed  their  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
service.  Down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  sum 
total  of  necessary  professional  knowledge  was  exceedingly  slight 
and  simple. 

Since  the  year  1840  the  character  of  the  naval  profession  in 
this  resijcct  has  completely  changed.  Not  only  has  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  as  a  motive  power  made  the  ship  an  immense  piece 
of  complicated  machinery,  but  a  great  variety  of  contrivances,  in 
the  shape  of  new  weapons,  means  of  defence,  torpedo  outfits,  ap- 
pliances for  lighting,  for  steering  and  manoeuvring,  for  signals, 
for  pointing  and  firing  guns,  and  for  other  imrposes,  have  called 
into  play  nearly  every  branch  of  physical  and  mechanical  science, 
and  made  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  a  necessity.  The  marine 
engine,  the  ram,  the  rifled  gun,  the  machine  gun,  the  dynamo, 
the  higher  explosives,  armor,  and  torpedoes  have  increjused  enor- 
mously the  variety  and  complexity  of  naval  operations.  Com- 
merce-destroying in  fast  steamers  has  been  reduced  to  a  Boieuce. 
Blockades,  which  in  the  old  days  any  fairly  good  seaman  was  com- 
petent to  maintain,  have  now  beconio  a  difticiilt  and  intricate  prol)- 
lem.  Operations  on  rivera  and  inliiud  waters,  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  present  ques- 
tions of  exceptional  interest  and  difficulty.  The  scieuco  of 
torpedo  attack  and  defence  under  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  this  novel  weapon  has  oj)encd 
out  a  now  art  of  war,  whoso  ultimate  developments  no  man  can 
foresee  or  calculate.  The  success  which  has  attended  theemplcj'- 
ment  of  sailors  as  land  troops  ii[)ou  certain  occasions  demon- 
strates that  a  navy  must  now  havo  an  organization  elastic  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  branch  of  service.  Ascending  from 
these  special  questions  into  the  higher  Deld  of  grand  tactics  or 
strategy,  the  properly-trained  officer  must  know  intimately  the 
offensive  and  defensive  capacity'  of  vessels,  not,  as  formerly,  of 
half  a  dozen  well-dotined  types,  but  of  every  variety  of  armament 
and  structure  ;  he  must  evolve  methods  of  operating  against  and 
of  protecting  a  coast ;  he  must  ascertain  the  proper  distribution 
of  naval  resources  ;  ho  must  consider  the  question  of  the  j)rovision 
of  a  coal  supply  ;  the  value  of  ppced  as  a  factor  in  warfare  in  gen- 
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eral,  as  well  as  in  tho  force  of  any  given  ship;  the  best  points  for 
attack  or  defence, — all  of  them  questions  involving  close  study 
and  observation,  as  well  as  experience. 

While  the  navy  is  always  presumably  occupied  in  preparation 
for  war,  its  activity  may  be  exerted  in  two  distinct  directions. 
The  incessant  international  competition  in  the  development  of 
naval  material  makes  it  necessary  for  the  organization  to  devote 
its  energies  quite  as  much  to  keeping  the  instruments  of  war  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  progress  as  to  being  able  to  use  the  materials 
to  advantage  when  they  have  been  obtained.  The  naval  officer 
has,  therefore,  two  objects  before  him  :  he  must  perform  his  part 
in  contributing  to  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  navy,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  fight  when  the  occasion  comes.  Until  within  a 
period  compamtively  recent,  the  tendency  has  been  to  turn  most 
in  tiic  first  of  these  directions,  because  it  represented  the  matter 
in  liimd,  the  thing  obviously  to  be  done,  promising  immediate 
results  in  a  conspicuous  form.  The  result  has  shown  itself  in  the 
enormous  strides  made  since  the  beginning  of  naval  reconstruc- 
tion, in  1882.  Now,  however,  wheu  the  new  ships  are  becoming 
iivailublc  for  service,  the  time  has  come  to  train  the  navy  in  using 
them  as  fighting  weapons.  Without  such  a  system  of  special 
training  the  government  might  find  itself  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing a  first-class  fleet  which  was  almost  useless  through  a  failure 
to  educate  officers  in  the  conditions  of  actual  war.  They  would 
know  tho  workshop,  but  not  the  field  of  battle.  Nor  would  tho 
customary  alternations  of  shore  and  sea  service  remove  tho  diffi- 
culty. Officers  wliose  experience  was  thus  limited  might  become 
experts  in  ordinary  cruising,  but  ordinary  cruising  is  not  war,  nor 
will  it  take  the  place  of  the  training  which  modern  war  requires. 

Fighting  capacity  is  largely  a  matter  of  aptitude  ;  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  it,  as  of  any  other  aptitude  involving  moral  and 
physical  qualities,  individuals  differ  greatly.  Some  men  acquire 
a  knack  by  intuition  ;  they  become  riders  as  soon  as  they  juni]) 
into  the  saddle,  as  they  become  good  shots  or  expert  anglers  the 
moment  a  gun  or  a  rod  is  placed  in  their  hands.  Others  accom- 
plisli  the  same  results  only  after  long  and  troublesome  effort. 
Such  men  miiy  attain  fiwiility  through  experience;  and  when  men 
are  endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  nervous  energy,  experience 
that  is  sufficiently  varied  and  continuous  can  almost  be  made  to 
take  tho  place  of  an  instinct.    The  most  ofleotual  way  of  giving 
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this  experience  to  a  naval  force  is  in  actnal  war.  It  makes  the 
difference  between  the  veteran  and  the  raw  recruit.  But  as  we 
cannot  have  a  war  in  every  decade  for  the  sake  of  gaining  experi- 
ence, some  substitute  must  be  provided  wiiich  shall  contribute  as 
far  as  possible  to  making  veterans  of  our  oflie«rs  and  men. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  a  double  process.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officer  must  familiarize  himself  with  tlie  details  of  modern 
naval  operations.  Until  lately  not  much  attention  hsis  been  given 
to  this  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  naval 
strategy  as  a  distinct  science  has  been  made  the  subject  of  system- 
atic study.  The  experience  of  our  uavy  in  the  Civil  War  was  of 
the  most  comprehensive,  long-continued,  and  varied  character,  and 
was  the  first  in  which  operations  had  been  conducted  on  a  great 
scale  since  the  revolution  in  naval  science.  Other  naval  wars,  not 
80  extensive,  but  equally  instructive,  from  the  fact  that  they 
made  use  of  more  modern  apparatus,  have  taken  place  since  then  ; 
and  the  publications  of  the  Otlico  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the 
lectures  of  the  Naval  War  College,  both  of  which  were  begun  at  a 
moment  when  naval  reconstruction  had  just  made  a  fresh  start, 
mark  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  this  branch  of  naval 
training. 

The  second,  and  by  far  tiie  most  important,  essential  in  the 
preparation  of  naval  officers  for  war  is  practice  with  the  tools  of 
their  profession — and,  be  it  remembered,  those  must  be  modern 
tools  or  the  practice  is  useless — in  operations  carried  on  as  nearly 
as  may  be  under  the  conditions  of  actual  war.  Of  course  prac- 
tice of  this  kind  has  its  limitations.  It  is  not  possible,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  sham  fight  to  be  tiring  shot  and  shell  ;  and  therefore 
the  killing  and  wounding  which  form  such  an  essential  feature  of 
actual  war  are  eliminated.  Learning  to  stand  fire  is  a  lesson  that 
cannot  be  taught  in  perfection  by  anything  short  of  a  bond-fide 
battle.  Discipline  and  the  cultivation  of  a  high  morale  will  help 
to  secure  it,  and  in  a  general  way  sham  engagements  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  same  end,  by  familiarizing  officers  and  men  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  dangers  of  combat  will  be  faced  ;  but 
this  is  not  their  main  purpose.  Nor  will  they  servo  the  purpose 
of  a  gunnery  test,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  yon  cannot  use  one- 
half  of  your  own  shijw  and  people  as  a  target  for  the  other  half. 
This  practice  must  bo  obtaineil  by  other  ni^thods,  which,  how- 
«Tor,  we  gufRoiontly  easy  of  applic;tlion.   In  the  use  of  torpdoes, 
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Hgain,  the  sham  fight  has  a  restricted  scope,  although  it  is  possi- 
ble to  measure  results  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  artificial 
tests  without  actually  blowing  up  an  occasional  ironclad ;  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ram. 

These  limitations,  however,  are  all  that  distinguish  the  proc- 
ess of  mimic  war  from  real  war ;  and  esseutial  as  the  difference 
may  bo  in  its  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  participants,  it  cannot 
destroy  the  value  of  the  first  as  a  practical  training  for  the  second. 
In  the  first  place,  the  whole  organization  iis  put  to  the  tost  of  con- 
ducting an  actual  campaign.  The  luero  matter  of  mobilization, 
which  in  former  times  was  comparatively  simple  and  unimport- 
ant, has  come  to  ho.  of  extreme  ditlicnlty,  anil  at  the  same  time  of 
enormous  consequence,  wlion  the  first  three  weeks  may  determine 
the  issue  of  a  war.  To  see  the  condition  of  a  navy  which  has 
been  ten  or  a  dozen  ycai-s  at  peace,  and  during  that  time  has 
had  no  practice  in  rapid  mobilization,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
our  experience  in  18G1,  when  it  took  us  eight  months  to  gain  a 
mere  foothold  upon  four  thonsand  miles  of  unprotected  coast 
belonging  to  an  enemy  absolutely  destitute  of  maritime  resources. 

When  the  squadrons  are  once  mobilized,  and  the  practice 
maiuBuvres  reach  the  stage  of  a  campaign  with  tw'o  hostile  forces 
arrayed  against  oacli  other  and  engaged  in  working  out  a  specific 
problem  of  war  under  given  conditions,  there  is  hardly  any  point 
in  the  whole  range  of  naval  operations  that  will  not  receive  atten- 
tion and  observation.  Each  of  these  makes  demands  upon 
officers  and  men  identical  with  those  of  actual  war,  barring  always 
the  presence  of  danger,  and  calls  for  the  same  alertness  of  judg- 
ment, the  same  untiring  energy,  the  same  ready  resource,  the 
same  quickness  of  eye  and  clearness  of  intelligence. 

The  value  of  sham  battles,  or  war  manceuvres,  as  they  may 
be  more  properly  called,  is  well  understood  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive maritime  states,  aiul  in  the  navies  of  those  states  they 
have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  yearly  administrative  pro- 
gramme. The  operations  conducted  in  this  way  by  the  English. 
French,  Italian,  and  (rerman  governmentt*  during  the  hwt  few 
years  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  illtiatrato  perfectly 
the  advantages  and  the  limitations  of  this  sort  of  practice.  To 
see  exactly  how  the  work  is  done  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  some 
of  these  a  little  in  detail,  and  esp'-cially  at  tlios'^  of  the  Hritisli  in 
recent  summers,  which  were   cjwefully  planned    with    a  view 
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to  elneiduting  tho  problems  of  naval  strategy  likely  to  arise  when 
Great  Britain  is  at  war. 

In  the  maaojuvres  of  1887  several  successive  operations  were 
arranged,  the  princijial  scene  of  which  was  in  tlie  Cliaunel.  In 
tlie  prescribed  conditions  it  was  supposed  that  an  ironclad  squad* 
ron  of  defence,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Ilewett,  had  lost 
touch  of  an  enemy's  squadron,  under  Kear-Adniiral  Fremantle, 
of  nearly  equal  force,  which  was  seeking  to  make  a  descent  upon 
some  point  along  the  Channel  coast,  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
an  engagement  with  the  defenders.  The  two  squadrons  consisted 
each  of  five  battle-ships,  with  two  fast  cruisers  as  scouts.  Under 
the  rules  governing  the  contest,  ten  hours  of  unintornipted  pos- 
session of  the  entrance  to  a  seaport  were  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
an  occupation. 

Admiral  Hewett's  businoss  was  to  ])revent  the  enemy's  threat- 
ened occupation.  He  could  not  tell  where  the  blow  would  bo 
struck,  and  his  force  was  accordingly  arranged  between  Portland 
and  Cape  La  Hague,  stretching  out  to  tJiu  westward.  This  left 
unprotected  the  important  town  of  Fuhnoutli,  but  as  it  was  only 
about  100  miles  west  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  as  extensive 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  telegraphing,  it  seemed  fairly 
well  covered.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy's  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Fremantle,  steered  directly  for  Falmouth  and  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  position  there  for  ten  hours  of  day- 
light. Its  scout  vessel,  the  "  Archer,"  was  sent  to  the  eastward, 
skilfully  disguised,  and  kept  up  communication  with  the  squad- 
ron through  an  intermediate  scout.  Admiral  Uewett  learned  tliat 
Fremantle  was  approaching  Fuimouth,  but  the  information, 
though  telegraphed  from  the  Lizard,  was  nearly  five  hours  in 
reaching  him,  and  it  Wiis  then  so  uncertain  that  he  waited  four 
hours  more  for  further  news.  By  the  time  he  waa  well  under 
way  for  Falmouth,  Fremantle  had  departed,  and  the  latter's 
scouts,  still  disguised,  watched  the  squadron  of  defence  on  its 
way  to  the  westward. 

Fremantle  now  had  the  coast  clear  and  passed  up  the  Channel. 
When  Hewitt  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  given  him  the  slip, 
he  retraced  his  course  with  all  speed.  lie  could  not  discover  the 
exact  position  of  the  assiiilauts,  but  he  knew  that  they  had  several 
hours'  start,  and  the  campaign  now  became  an  exciting  pursuit 
up  the  Channel.    lu  this  operatiou  tbroo  of  tho  pursuers  broke 
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down.  Admiral  Fremantle  was  therefore  still  well  in  advance. 
At  night  he  was  going  through  the  narrowest  part  of  tlie 
Channel.  This  point  waa  defended  by  a  flotilla,  composed 
of  on  armored  coast-defi-iice  ship  and  several  gunboats  and 
torjiedo-bnats.  In  a  real  war  he  would  probably  have  destroyed 
the  flotilla,  but  it  would  have  involved  a  delay  of  two 
hours  or  more.  Disposing  of  these  antagonists  in  a  rather 
abridged  engagement,  he  moved  on  to  the  northward  and 
came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Only  two  of  the 
requisite  ten  hours  had  elapsed  when  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Hevvett  came  up  with  him.  Fremantle  then  stood  to  the 
northward  to  pass  out  into  the  North  Sea  through  the  East  Swin 
Channel.  Ilewett,  still  in  pursuit,  steamed  through  a  parallel 
channel  called  the  Black  I)ee(»,  which  was  separated  from  the 
Swin  by  a  shoal,  and  wLich  was  too  narrow  to  permit  ships  to 
turn.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  state  of  the  tide, 
Adiuinil  Fremantle  cuiiceivL-d  the  brilliant  idea  of  turning  him- 
self up  the  Thames,  crossing  the  shoals  as  the  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  leaving  his  pursuers  to  continue  on  their  way  to  the  end  of 
the  Black  Deep,  where  their  pursuit  was  further  delayed  by  the 
fall  of  the  tide.  It  was  finally  decided  by  the  umpires  that  the 
attacking  squadron  was  captured  in  the  Thames.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  iu  actual  war  it  would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  es- 
cape, and  it  had  already  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
enemy. 

This  series  of  manoeuvres,  which  occupied  ten  battle-ships, 
with  a  number  of  subsidiary  craft,  for  four  days,  was  full  of  im- 
portant lessons,  not  only  for  the  general  direction  of  the  Admir- 
alty, but  for  every  officer  and  man  of  the  squadrons.  It  threw 
new  light  on  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  It  indicated  precisely  where  the  arrangements  for 
securing  information  were  defective — a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance where  the  game  was  not  so  much  one  of  heavy  blows  as 
of  making  successful  efforts  to  elude.  It  showed  the  necessity 
of  lightly-armed  and  swift  vessels  to  serve  as  scouts  or  outposts 
for  the  main  body,  and  that  the  possession  of  two  such  scouts 
would  not  answer  the  purpose.  At  the  outset  each  commander 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  deceiving  the  other,  and  each  endeav- 
ored, according  to  his  lights,  to  ascertain  his  opponent's  plans. 
Admiral  Ilewett  left  Falmouth  uncovered,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
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might  pu88  Cape  La  Hague  without  his  knowledge  ;  in  which  case 
all  the  approach  to  the  eastward  would  have  been  unprotected.  The 
enemy  took  advantage  of  this,  and  so  got  possession  of  Falmouth. 
A  little  more  promptness  in  the  service  of  information  would 
perhaps  have  shortened  his  stay  there.  The  practice  gained 
by  the  lookout  vessels  was  of  immense  value.  The  captains  of 
such  ships  must  rely  largely  upon  their  own  judgment.  No  orders 
can  be  given  that  will  exactly  cover  the  sitiiattou  in  which  they 
are  placed.  So,  too,  with  all  the  other  incidental  features  of  the 
campaign.  The  trials  of  speed,  the  repair  of  breakdowns  in 
machinery,  the  utilizing  of  makeshifts  to  accomplish  a  result 
with  imj)erfect  or  damaged  materials,  the  methods  of  approach  of 
torpedo-boats,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  keep  them  of! — all 
these  were  sooner  or  later  brought  into  play,  and  called  for 
prompt  decision  and  action  from  each  commander  and  each  ship's 
company. 

The  naval  manceuvres  of  1888  were  conducted  upon  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  and  accomplished  iiroportionately  greater 
results.  The  plan  of  the  Adniiraltycontemplated  the  rapid  mobil- 
ization of  a  great  naval  force  for  a  war  of  four  weeks'  duration 
upon  the  English  coast.  A  great  maritime  power,  christened  for 
the  occasion  by  the  name  of  "Acliill,"  whose  geographical  locus, 
for  strategic  purposes,  is  Irelaud,  is  supposed  to  fit  out  two  squad- 
rons, which  are  lying  in  port  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. Sir  George  Tryon,  the  Achill  commander-in-chief,  with 
five  battle-ships,  is  at  Berehaven,  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  south- 
western coaat  of  Irelaud,  or  Achill,  and  Admiral  Fitz  Roy,  his 
second  in  command,  with  four,  at  Lough  Swilty,  on  the  northern 
coast.  Each  squadron  has  also  five  cruisers.  Before  these 
squadrons  can  complete  their  preparations  war  breaks  out,  and 
two  powerful  British  squadrons — one  under  Vico-Admiral  Baird, 
with  seven  battle-ships  and  seven  cruisers  ;  the  other  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Rowley,  with  six  battle-ahips  and  six  cruisers — blockade 
the  Achill  forces  in  their  respective  ports,  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Each  side  has,  in  addition, 
twelve  torpedo-boats.  War  is  declared  by  telegram  July  24,  and 
is  announced  to  close  August  20. 

This  being  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  obvious  plan  of  operation  of  the  Achill  squadrons  was  to  break 
the  blockade  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  and,  while  the  blockadera 
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were  still  occupied  with  the  remainder,  to  start  on  a  crniae  of 
devustation  against  British  commerce  and  seaports,  of  course  ex- 
cluding Ireland,  which  was  Achill  territory.  In  order  that  the 
escape  of  the  Achill  ships  niiglit  not  take  place  too  earlj'  and  thus 
defeat  one  of  the  main  ohjccts  of  the  manteuvres,  namely,  to  ob- 
tain practice  in  blockading,  Tryon  and  Fitz  Roy  were  privately 
instructed  that  no  eiiip  was  to  go  out,  in  any  case,  before  the 
2d  of  August.  The  first  ten  days  were  therefore  taken  up  in 
slight  encounters  by  day  and  brisk  attacks  by  the  blockaded  tor- 
pedo-boats at  night,  which  gave  the  blockaders  incessant  harass- 
ing occupation,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
wouhl  bo  made  to  escape.  The  attacks  were  far  from  being  mere 
feints  ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  *'  Inconstant,"  of  the  blockswliug 
fleet,  was  torpedoed  (in  imagination).  Certain  of  tlio  torpedo- 
boats  on  one  side  or  the  otlier  wore  also  put  out  of  action. 

As  soon  as  the  prescribed  time  was  up,  the  Achill  commanders 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  breaking  away.  On  the  night  of  the 
3il,  at  Berehaven,  simultaneous  movements  were  nnule  by  nine  of 
the  blockaded  ships  iu  different  parts  of  the  harbor.  The 
"Archer,"  of  the  British  fleet,  was  guarding  one  of  the  entrances, 
and,  while  she  was  attacked  by  four  torpedo-boats  so  smartly  as  to 
engross  her  attention,  the  enemy's  ships  "  Warspite,"  "  Iris,"  and 
'•  Severn  "  steamed  along  close  to  the  high  land  at  full  speed 
and  with  all  lights  out,  and  so  managed  to  pass  the  block- 
ade unobserved.  As  soon  as  Baird  learned  that  these  three 
were  at  large,  he  apparently  gave  up  all  thought  of  main- 
taining any  further  blockade,  or  even  of  attempting  a  general 
defenoe  of  the  coast.  **  Save  London  "  was  the  one  idea  in 
his  mind,  and  to  this  he  bent  ail  his  energies.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Kowley  to  raise  the  blockade  of  I^ough  Swilly 
and  join  with  his  sfjnadron  at  Luce  Buy,  off  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  thither  Baird  himself  proceeded.  The  two  squadrons  met  at 
midnight  on  the  5th,  Rowley  was  obliged  t^  report  a  similar 
failure  in  his  blockade,  for  already  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  the 
first  after  the  restriction  had  been  removed,  the  Achill  cruiser 
"  Calypso  "  had  stolen  out  of  Lough  Swilly  unobserved,  and  on  the 
4th  Fitz  Roy  himself,  with  the  "  Rodney,"  '•Amphion,"and  ''  Spi- 
der," had  followed — afact  wiiich,  as  the  official  narrative  tersely 
puts  it,  "  the  British  admiral  know  nothing  of  till  the  next 
morning." 
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The  situiition  was  now  critical.  Seven  Achill  vessels,  two  of 
them  battle-ships,  had  escaped,  and  the  British  admiral  had  not 
the  faintest  clew  to  their  projected  movements.  They  would  un- 
doubtedly ravage  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  had  a  start 
of  from  one  to  four  days  ;  but  where  would  they  strike  their  first 
blow  ?  Unable  to  answer  this  (luestion,  Admiral  Baird  was  con- 
firmed in  his  decision  that,  as  he  could  not  protect  all  points,  he 
would  at  least  make  that  secure  where  there  was  most  to  lose, 
and  set  out  for  London,  via  the  Clii»nnel.  On  the  tJth  ho  dropped 
Rowley's  division  off  Holyhead,  to  watch  Liverpool  from  that 
point,  and  proceeded  alone  ;  but  the  next  day,  learning  that  Fitz 
Roy,  with  his  two  ironclads,  had  been  sighted  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  he  telegraphed  Rowley  to  rejoin  him.  The  latter  com- 
plied, leaving  two  ironclads,  the  ''Neptune"  and  "  Belleisle," 
for  the  defence  of  Liverpool.  This  was  on  the  7th,  but  the  two 
sqniwlrons,  delayed  by  fog  and  by  the  necessity  of  stopping  for 
coal,  did  not  unite  in  the  Downs  until  the  12th. 

Meantime  the  seven  Achill  vessels  which  had  made  their 
'  escape  had  entered  upon  an  active  career  of  supposititious  devasta- 
tion. The  "Calypso,"  which  had  been  the  first  to  get  out,^-on 
the  2d  of  August, — started  on  an  independent  roving  crnise. 
First  she  ran  into  Port  Ellen,  a  telegraph  station  of  Baird's 
squadron,  where  she  captured  one  of  his  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyed three  steamers  and  the  coal  stores.  Thence  she  hastened 
to  Oban,  where  she  remained  during  the  night  of  the  3d,  in 
which  she  requisitioned  the  town  and  captured  a  one-gun  buttery 
«nd  several  more  steamers.  For  the  next  fortnight  she  cruised 
in  the  track  of  British  commerce,  and  in  tliat  time  captured 
60,000  tons  of  shipping.  Finally  she  put  into  Penzance,  where 
she  captured  the  coast-guard  station. 

Of  the  three  vessels  that  left  Lough  Swilly  on  the  4th,  the 
"  Amphion  "  cruised  undisturbed  in  the  Channel,  capturing  much 
shipping.  Another,  the  "  Spider,"  devoted  her  attention  to  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of  throe  days  carried 
the  war  to  every  accessible  point  in  that  neighborhood.  At  Camp- 
belltown  5,000  tons  of  shipping  were  destroyed  ;  at  Rothesay  five 
steamers  were  sunk  ;  while  at  Greenock  the  shipping  in  the  Clyde, 
amounting  to  32,000  tons,  was  annihilated,  and  the  public  build- 
ings on  the  quay  were  pulverized  by  the  cruiser's  fire.  Thence  aha 
proceeded  northward,  inflicting  like  havoc  wherever  she  went. 
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The  third  of  tho  Longh  Swilly  fugitives,  the  battle-ship 
"  Kodiiey,"  with  Admiral  Fitz  Roy  on  boanl,  met  the  three  ves- 
sels from  Berehaveti,  tlie  "  Warspite,"  "  Iris,"  and  "  Severn,"  at 
a  preconcerted  rendezvous,  two  nights  after  their  escape,  and 
tho  new  flying  8<i«adrQn,  doubling  ttie  northern  end  of  Scothuid. 
pounced  uj)on  Abenleen  at  <luybi'«ik  of  the  7th.  A  requisition 
of  £H)0,WU  was  levied  on  the  town  and  all  the  shipping  was  de- 
stroyed. Moving  rapidly  down  the  coast,  Fitz  Roy  carried  out  a 
similar  programme  successively  at  Edinburgh  (Leith),  Siiields, 
Newcastle,  Hartlepool,  Scarborough,  and  Grimsby.  After  bag- 
ging £5,000,000  in  requisitions,  levying  extensive  contributions 
of  coal  and  provisions,  and  destroying  immense  quantities  of  un- 
protected shipping,  Fitz  Hoy  retraced  his  course,  and  on  the  12th 
of  August  returned  triumphantly  to  Lough  Swilly  without  having 
met,  since  his  escape  eight  days  before,  a  single  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  vessels  of  the  squadron  of  defence,  whether  armor-clad, 
cruiser,  or  torpedo-boat. 

Meanwhile,  the  blockade  having  been  raised,  the  two  Achill 
s<jumlr(His  luul  effected  a  junction  at  Lough  Swilly,  andon  the  8Lh 
Sir  George  Tryou  sailed  with  five  butlle-shipn  to  attack  Liverpool. 
It  will  be  remembered  thatoidy  the  '"  Neptune"  and  "  Belieisle" 
had  been  left  to  defend  this  port,  oidy  second  to  London  in  import- 
ance. When  Tryou's  column  came  in  sight,  tlio  •'  Neptune  "  was 
cruising  off  the  bar,  and  wisely  took  to  her  heels.  Tlie  unfort- 
unate "  Belieisle,"  however,  was  caught  at  anchor  while  taking  on 
coal,  and  after  a  short  conflict  hauled  down  her  colors.  The 
town  was  then  heavily  requisitioned  and  the  shipping  destroyed. 
After  "  rummaging"  the  port  of  Holyhead,  the  xVehill  squadron 
returned  to  Lough  Swilly,  whore  it  was  joined,  as  already  stated, 
on  tho  l:;Jth,  by  Admiral  Fitz  Roy's  vessels. 

The  remainder  of  the  war  presented  no  striking  incidents. 
The  Achill  squadron  was  compelled  to  use  up  four  days  in  coaling, 
the  great  stumbling-block  in  ail  modern  naval  operations,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  sailed  for  the  Channel.  Baird  was  still  in 
the  Downs,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  from  which  he 
dared  not  move.  Some  of  the  Achill  vessels  were  engaged  in  com- 
merce-destroying cruises,  but  the  maiu  force  was  moving  unresisted 
up  the  Channel,  when  peace  was  declared  on  the  20th  of  August. 

The  mauojuvrcB  of  1888  had  the  eSect  of  pointing  out  with  great 
clearuess  certaiu  elomeuts  of  strategic  weakness  in  the  arrange- 
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luents  for  the  national  defence.  The  results  accomplished  by  the 
Achillese,  in  their  imaginary  requisitions,  captures,  and  confla- 
grations, were  sufficiently  alarming,  even  when  stripped  of  all 
sensational  exaggeration.  No  war  ministry  could  survive  the  com- 
mercial panic  that  such  a  catalogue  of  disasters  would  produce.  The 
mauceuvres  also  served  to  discover  several  serious  defects  inorgatii- 
zation  and  equipment, wliich  had  until  then  passed  unnoticed.  Hut 
their  most  important  effect  was  to  work  into  coherent  unity,  during 
four  weeks  of  the  most  active  service,  wliatever  was  heterogeiiooua 
iu  the  organization  of  the  fleet,  aud,  by  narrowing  action 
down  to  a  definite  object,  to  give  poiut  and  purpose  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  routine  exercise.  It  is  iu  this  way  as 
much  as  iu  anv  other  that  maiia?uvre8  are  superior  to  ordinary 
drilL 

Here  was  a  force  of  officers  and  men,  larger  than  the  whole 
United  States  Navy,  engaged  iu  ojierations  which,  apart 
from  the  element  of  personal  danger,  were  identical  in  all 
their  minute  details  with  those  of  real  war.  The  disposition 
of  the  blockaded  squaiirotis  to  ward  off  attack,  aud  of  the 
blockadera  to  prevent  egress,  was  exactly  the  same  that  their 
commanders  would  have  emi)loyod  against  a  real  enemy. 
They  were  the  best  that  each  could  devise  according  to 
his  judgment.  The  maintenance  of  communication  between 
scouts  aud  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  the  coaling  of  vessels  at 
sea,  the  discovery  of  an  enemy's  plans  and  movements,  the  con- 
veyance of  information  to  ships  and  forts  by  signals,  all  the 
thousand-and-one  minutias  upon  the  proper  observance  of  which 
by  individuals  so  much  de})ends  in  naval  operations,  were  carried 
out  with  the  sjime  exacting  precision  that  a  war  would  call  for. 
In  torpedo  attacks  the  assailants  had  to  gauge  their  speed  and 
judge  their  aim  and  distance,  while  the  defenders  needed  all  their 
quickness  of  eye  aud  of  hand  to  discover  their  opponents  and 
bring  to  bear  their  rapid-fire  guns.  It  was  drill,  no  doubt,  but 
drill  with  a  definite  purpose,  under  the  unforeseen  and  unforesee- 
able conditions  of  battle,  and  with  all  the  rivalry  of  contest,  if  not 
of  combat,  superadded. 

The  manojuvres  of  1889  were  carried  out  on  a  scale  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  included  fifty  ships  and 
gunboats  and  thirty-eight  torpedo-boats.  All  these  were  present 
ftt  the  inspection  at  Spithead,  in  addition  to  the  Channel  Squad- 
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ron  and  other  vessels  in  commission,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
three  in  all.  The  mimic  war  lasted  two  weeks,  from  the  15th  to 
the  27th  of  August,  and  Ireland  was  again  the  enemy's  country, 
Tryon  and  Buird  were  still  the  opposing  commanders,  but  this 
time  Tryon  took  the  British  side,  and  Baird  that  of  the  enemy. 

Instwid  of  attemjiting  to  neutralize  the  enemy's  fleet  by  a 
blockade,  which  the  experience  of  1888  had  shown  to  be  futile, 
the  plan  of  the  British  defence  was  to  "  mask  "  the  enemy'a  fleet ; 
that  is,  to  take  and  hold  a  strategic  position  in  face  of  it,  altering 
this  position  as  circumstances  required,  and  thereby  interposing  a 
perpetual  barrier  against  attack  from  whatever  quarter.  The 
result  showed  the  immense  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the 
other. 

The  defending  fleet  was  near  its  own  base,  not  only  of  sup* 
plies,  but,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  of  information.  The 
defects  of  the  intelligence  service  of  previous  years  were  remedied 
by  a  telegraphic  system  comprising  eight  local  centres  on  the 
coast,  connecting  with  the  miiin  centre  at  the  Admiralt}',  by  means 
of  which  liny  vessel  moving  within  the  range  of  iin  observer's  view 
at  any  point  on  the  coast  wjis  instantly  reported  in  I/oiidon  ;  and 
the  fact  was  with  almost  oqnal  promptness  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mander-in-c!iiff. 

Two  principal  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy,  one  to  pass 
up  the  Chaunel,  the  other  to  assail  tlie  Scotch  aud  English  coast 
fi'om  tlic  North  Sea.  The  first  of  these,  which  had  London  for 
its  objective  jioint,  was  a  failure,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  by 
the  British  of  two  of  the  assailants'  ships,  after  a  warm  and  pro- 
tracted engagement,  Admiral  Baird  was  severely  criticised  for 
the  plan  of  this  attack,  and  with  good  reason,  for  he  had  several 
line  strategic  openings,  all  of  which  he  neglected  or  rejected,  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  attack  too  obvious  to  deceive,  too  deliberate  to 
surprise,  and  too  feeble  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  sheer 
weight  of  blows. 

The  other  attempt — a  raid  on  the  eastern  coast  by  ships  passing 
around  the  north  of  Scotland — was  somewhat  like  Fitz  Roy's  at- 
tack of  the  year  before,  and  wrought  equal  havoc  upon  the  sea- 
port towns,  the  squadron  exacting  heavy  ransoms  as  the  price  of 
immunity.  The  perfected  system  of  conveying  intelligence,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  defending  fleet  to  meet  the  attack  more  prompt- 
ly, aud  the  result  wac  that  the  raiders  left  two  of  their  best  shipg 
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in  the  British  hands.  The  fact  that  they  had  secured  £3,000,000 
in  "  requisitions "  from  Edinburgh  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
coast  would  not  make  up  wholly  for  the  loss  of  the  vessels  at  a 
turning-point  in  the  war,  when  ships  were  worth  far  more  than 
money. 

The  losses  of  British  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  adoption 
of  stricter  rules  governing  detention  and  capture  of  prizes,  were 
enormous,  amounting  to  170,000  tons.  The  fact  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  more  effectual  measures  must  be  taken  in  case 
of  a  war  with  a  maritime  power,  if  Great  Britain  would  seek  to 
defend  her  commerce  at  her  own  doors.  Sir  George  Tryon  needed 
all  his  cruisers  to  serve  as  lookouts  and  obtain  information.  He 
had  none  to  spare  for  the  protection  of  merchant  vessels.  Of 
course  the  latter  made  no  particular  effort  to  escape  from  their 
supposed  antagonists ;  in  fact,  they  carried  on  their  usual  occu- 
pations on  their  usual  routes  precisely  as  if  no  war  were  in  prog- 
ress. But  even  allowing  that  one-half  of  those  captured  by 
Baird's  cruisers  might  havn  made  good  their  escape,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  remaining  half,  amounting  to  85,000  tons,  in  two 
weeks,  would  have  an  effect,  in  actual  war,  upon  marine  insurance, 
freights,  the  food  supply,  and  the  movement  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  would,  unless  speedily  checked,  bring  on  a 
colossal  financial  disaster  and  go  far  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  general  effect  of  the  third  series  of  manoonvres  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  two,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Many 
of  the  defects  in  reference  to  mobilization,  coal  supply,  informa- 
tion, training  of  oflScers  and  men,  and  other  points,  which  the 
earlier  attempts  had  developed,  were  in  a  large  part  corrected. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  Admiralty  organization  was  put  to 
the  test  of  practical  working,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  got  that  kind  of  practical  experience  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  make  veterans,  gives  a  familiar  in- 
sight into  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  naval  forces  in  actual  war. 

The  advantage  which  the  English  navy  has  derived  from  its 
manoeuvres  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises.  In  what  way  can  our  own  navy  get  a  similar  training  ? 
Until  a  recent  period  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  the  question,  for  the 
navy  had  no  ships  in  which  manoeuvres  of  any  kind  could  be  at- 
tempted. But  the  time  is  now  not  far  distant  when  it  will  have 
•  sufficient  number  of  modem  vessels  to  enable  it  to  make  a  be- 
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ginning,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  will  continue  until  we 
have  a  respectable  fleet.  Meantime  we  most  labor  with  what  we 
have.  Provision  has  already  been  made  for  pursuing  the  study  of 
naval  strategy  as  a  science  :  it  will  only  remain,  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  modern  ships  are  available,  to  put  the  study 
into  practice.  For  some  time  to  come  uiiy  nianoeuvrcs  would 
necessarily  be  on  a  small  scale  ;  they  woultl  be  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  the  fleet.  As  the  fleet  reaches  its  normal  standard, 
their  scope  could  be  proportionately  enlarged,  and  they  would 
then  become  what  they  are  to-day  in  the  more  efficient  foreign 
navies — the  most  important  event  in  the  yearly  programme  of  op- 
erations. 

To  say  at  the  present  time  that  this  study  and  practice  are 
beneficial  to  a  navy  is  mere  commonplace;  they  are  absolutely 
indispensable.  A  force  that  drags  along  a  merely  routine  exist- 
ence without  tliem  is  behind  the  times,  and  ulider  the  pressure 
of  war  would  bo  heavily  handicapped.  It  makes  little  difference 
what  the  system  of  training  is  called, — a  war  college  or  a  school 
of  application  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
strategy,  a  series  of  "Rlium  buttles"  or  naval  mana»uvre6.  or 
evolutions  for  practice, — but  under  some  name  or  other,  and  in 
some  vitalized  and  practical  way,  a  navy  must  get  its  training  in 
Hwr.  The  old  theory  of  squadron-cruising,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  large  force  was  maintained  upon  each  of 
several  foreign  stations,  whore  it  lay  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  in  port,  and  during  the  remainder  cruised  aimlessly 
about,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  fSome  force  undoubtedly 
must  continue  to  be  maintained  at  certain  points  at  all 
times,  but  the  true  place  for  a  naval  force  in  time  of  peace  isin 
the  waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  its  own  country.  It  is  hero 
that  it  should  gain  the  practice  that  will  enable  it  successfully  to 
defend  these  sliores  when  they  are  attacked.  It  is  here  that  oppor- 
tunities may  be  given  to  coiiperatc  with  and  train  the  naval  mili- 
tia of  the  States,  which  is  certain  to  become,  in  the  near  future,  a 
highly  important  element  in  naval  defence.  It  may  be  added,  as 
an  incidental  advantage,  that  it  is  among  its  own  people  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service  can  best  bo  ex- 
pcmded.  For  these  purposes  the  true  organization  is  a  squadron 
of  evolution,  engaged,  under  conditions  copied  closely  from  those 
of  reftl  war,  in  the  Hctual  solution  of  the  problems  to  which  war 
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would  give  rise — problems  in  fleet  operations,  in  blockading  and 
in  evading  a  blockade,  in  torpedo  attack  and  defence,  in  the  at- 
tack and  protection  of  harbors,  in  chasing  and  escaping  from  a 
chase,  in  coaling,  ruses,  learning  tlie  plans  and  movements  of  an 
enemy,  landing  parties,  conimerce-destroying — the  innnmerablo 
details  of  modern  naval  campaigns  towards  which  all  the  ordinary 
peace  cruising  in  the  world  will  furnish  no  experience. 

That  Americans  have  as  good  a  natural  fighting  capacity  as 
any  other  people  in  the  world  was  amply  shown  in  the  Civil  War. 
But  for  success  in  war  against  trained  enemies  they  must  also 
have  training.  The  landing  of  Paul  Jones  at  Whitehaven — the 
only  invasion  of  English  territory  in  modern  times — was  brill- 
iantly conceived  and  boldly  executed  by  an  American  naval  force; 
but  it  proved  a  failure,  solely  because  Jones  and  his  people  were 
imperfectly  trained  in  this  sort  of  work.  The  war  of  1812  was  a 
succession  of  conspicuous  victories  at  sea,  and  eqiuilly  conspicuous 
disasters  on  land  ;  and  here  again  the  reason  for  the  difference  lay 
in  the  thorough  professional  training  of  one  branch  and  the  total 
absence  of  traitiiiig  in  the  other.  The  real  iiero  of  the  great 
naval  war  was  not  Hull  or  Decatur  or  Macdonough,  or  any  of  the 
others  who  won  its  victories.  It  was  Edward  Preble,  who,  in  the 
lesser  war  with  Tripoli  ten  years  before,  had  formed  the  men, 
almost  without  exception,  by  whom  the  later  victories  were  won. 
The  navy  that  we  require  to  defend  our  coast  to-day  is  a  navy 
composed,  like  that  of  1812,  first  of  all  of  Americans,  of  men  im- 
bued with  the  national  sentiment,  and,  secondly,  of  men  who  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  to  their  business.  Given  such  a  force, 
with  modern  ships  and  weapons,  and  enough  of  them,  and  the 
maritime  defence  of  the  United  States  will  cease  to  be  a  doubtful 
and  disturbing  question. 

jAM£e  B.   SOL£Y. 
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Not  long  ago  a  very  fashionably-attired  young  woman  called 
at  thtt  rillicd  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sujipression  of  Vice 
and  aakcKl  to  bco  the  writer.  She  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
agttinat  the  law  to  publish  a  "spicy  book."  I  looked  at  her  in 
amaKemont,  aa  she  was  young,  of  slight  form  and  very  intelligent 
appearance,  when,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  she  informed  me  that 
•ho  was  an  actress  and  had  written  a  "  peculiar  book,"  which  she 
nnbliiMliingly  de8cril)eil,  to  bring  her  name  prominently  before 
the  piililic.  She  had  taken  her  manuscript  to  a  publisher,  who, 
after  looking  it  over,  had  advised  her  to  submit  it  to  our  society. 
8ho  then  inquired  if  I  Mould  promise  not  to  touch  the  book  if  aha 
could  seouni  a  publinher  for  it. 

Ik'ing  informed  tlmt  such  a  book  would  surely  be  seized  if 
publiHluid,  sfu)  wiHhed  to  know  if  she  could  not  pay  us  not  to  at- 
tack tlio  book  if  publinlicd  as  she  had  prepared  it  !  Pains  were 
tak«n  to  inform  lior  of  the  various  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  tiiiri  country,  and  she  was  lidvised,  with  great  miuuto- 
nesM,  of  the  law  and  its  bearings  upon  such  publications.  Re- 
ci'iviiig  a  very  emphatic  negative  to  her  delicate  proposition  that 
the  should  pay  some  money  not  to  have  her  book  attacked,  she 
next  asked  whether,  if  she  should  change  the  book  so  as  to  make 
it  conform  to  llie  law,  wo  would  not  "attack  it  just  a  little," and 
seize  a  few  copios  it  slio  paid  us  for  doing  so,  so  as  to  attract  at- 
tention to  Iicr  book  and  got  the  newspapers  to  notice  it.  This 
prnpoxition  brought  only  another  disappointment  to  her  hopes. 
Slu'  said  A\f  elid  not  care  about  any  odium  from  publishing  the 
l>ook  ;  the  oidy  thing  she  was  anxious  about  was  that  we  should 
promise  not  to  arrest  her,  as  bIid  did  not  want  to  be  arrested  and 
lockcii  up. 

It  wiw  suggested  to  her  that  she  had  better  submit  her  manu- 
Moript  for  examination.     She  said  that  she  would,  only  she  was 
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afraid  it  was  so  bail  that,  we  would  destroy  it.  Wp  assured  her 
that  if  her  manuscript  was  of  a  doubtful  character  we  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  district  attorney  for  his  opinion,  and  be  bound  by 
that  opinion.  She  finally  loft,  expressing  sorrow  and  regrt-f  that 
she  ha<l  come  to  our  office,  as  now  she  would  not  dare  publish  her 
book,  as  she  had  sot  her  heart  upon  doing. 

It  was  both  sad  and  hidiirous  to  hear  this  fair  young  woman 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  publish  her  obscene  book  in  order  to  ad- 
vertise her  name  and  lift  it  into  j)romineiiec'  before  the  public. 
Her  motives  as  avowed  are  typical  of  a  certain  class  of  modern 
writers  who  phice  tlie  sensuous  products  of  their  minds  before  the 
public  for  fame  and  pay.  Money  and  a  larj^e  advertisement  of 
their  names  before  the  jiublic  as  authors  are  all  the  reward  tiiat 
many  writers  ask  for  prostituting  their  genius  and  talents  to  base 
purposes.  There  seem  to  be  a  eriwiinal  inditlerence  and  reckle.'iR- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  many  writers  and  publishers  as  to  wiiat  results 
flow  from  the  dissoraination  of  their  leprous  products. 

The  first  thing  after  an  author  has  written  a  book  of  question- 
able character  is  to  secure  some  re])utable  publisiior  or  bookseller 
to  handle  and  push  it.  The  next  step  towArds  the  realization  of 
his  desire  for  fame  and  gain  is  to  have  the  bonk  roundly  attacked 
because  of  its  lustful  tendencies,  by  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
and  periodicals.  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  long  ago  learned  that  to  attack  a  book  or  paper,  and  not  carry 
through  the  prusccution  to  success  in  the  courts,  was  to  secure  a 
quasi-indorsemcnt  by  the  courts  and  a  large  amount  of  free  adver- 
tising for  the  offensive  matter.  Our  i)Ian  has  always  been  to  dis- 
cover the  author  and  publisher,  and  secretly  strike  a  blow  at  the 
fountain  head  by  seizing  the  publication  and  plates  and  arresting 
the  publisher  and  author. 

The  care  taken  by  the  society  in  the  preparation  of  cases  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  results  for  the  past  three  years.  Hiiriiig 
1888,  of  103  cases  brought  to  trial  iul  wore  convicted.  In  1889, 
out  of  127  cases  brought  to  trial  \'lb  were  convicted;  while  during 
1890  we  had  155  convictiotis  out  of  15'5  cases.  This  record  speaks 
well  for  our  district  attorneys,  us  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
these  cases. 

Again,  this  society  has  always  aimed  to  reach  authors  and 
publishers,   and   not  merely  venders.      This    is   illustrated   by 
the  fact  that  out  of  227  different  books  published  iu  this  country, 
VOL.  ci,ni. — NO.  417.  H 
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the  stereotypea  a"nd  electroplates,  woodcuts  and  steel  and  copper- 
plate engravings  for  pi  luting  and  illustrating  225  have  been 
seized  and  destroyed  ;  while  the  plates  for  the  other  two  books 
were  destroyed  by  the  publisher  for  fear  wo  would  secure  them 
and  prosecute  him. 

It  is  both  lamentable  and  disheartening,  just  as  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  St.]  pression  of  Vice  hiis  practically  supjiressed  the 
grosser  books  and  pictures  whicii  for  years  have  cursed  this  coun- 
try, that  wo  should  have  an  epii.  *mic  of  lewdness  through  the 
channels  of  light  literature.  Thei  j  is  at  present  a  strong  compe- 
tition among  writers  and  publishen  of  cheap  books  and  papers  to 
see  which  one  can  excel  tlie  others  in  unclean  stories. 

The  object  and  amiiitioii  of  many  wriiers  seem  to  be  to  show 
how  they  can  evade  tJie  law  and  yet  publisli  stories  of  a  suggest- 
ive and  criminal  character.  The  basest  represoni,iitives  of  prof- 
ligacy and  uuliallowed  living  are  miide  the  subjects  for  leading 
characters  in  ninny  novels  published  at  the  present  day.  Many 
news-stands  are  no  longer  either  sivfo  or  respectable  places  for 
children  and  youth  to  visit  or  purchase  books  at.  Many  of  the 
publications  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  sufficient  when 
seen  in  the  hands  of  any  girt  to  blast  her  good  name  and  reputa- 
tion. A  respectable  person  scarcely  knows  what  novel  to  select 
from  the  numerous  products  olTered  by  the  newsdealers,  and 
many  books  publicly  offered  fftr  sale  no  decent  person  would  be 
seen  carrying  in  his  or  her  hands  upon  a  public  conveyance. 

There  are  two  things  of  immense  importance  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  The  first  is  the  class  to  be  affected  and  the 
results  of  this  kind  of  devil  seed-sowing ;  the  second,  the  kin- 
dred vices  that  are  preying  upon  the  youth  of  to-day. 

As  to  the  first,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  people  of  the 
United  States  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under.  This  means 
that  upwards  of  Iweiify  miUian»  of  youth  a;id  children  are  in 
the  plastic  or  receptive  state,  open  to  every  insidious  teacher,  and 
subject  to  every  b.iJ  influence — a  period  of  life  when  character  is 
forming  and  is  most  easily  moulded. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  not  only  to 
be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  but  also  the  parents  of  a 
still  more  future  generation.  This  nation's  hiijkost  iuteresls  to- 
dny  centre  in  t/mse  imllioiLi  of  youth  and  children.  Religion  and 
morality  arc  tho  only  safe  foundations  for  a  nation's  l:..ture  pros- 
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perity  and  secnrity.  Any  other  fouudations  will  crumble  before 
the  encroiichinenU  of  vicious  propensities  and  criniiniii  iivHrice. 
By  cui'sing  the  youth  of  to-day  we  heavily  diaccunt  the  prosperity 
of  the  future  of  this  uiition,  and  endanger  the  pormiinency  of  our 
national  institutions.  Thesn  wrilern  and  jiublisherg  are  conspira- 
tors against  the  nation's  highest  hopes  for  the  future. 

Such  authors  may  coin  money  from  their  publications  ;  they 
may  attain  popular  positions  before  the  public ;  but  as  sure  as 
the  nijjht  follows  the  day,  so  sure  must  this  uittion's  liitrvest  from 
this  seed-sowing  of  popularized  nastiuess  be  corrupt  lives  and 
blotches  upon  the  face  of  society.  These  authors  may  evade  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  they  cannot  evade  the  natural  consequences 
that  are  sure  to  iluw  from  the  dissemination  of  their  vile  publi- 
cations. 

"Oh,  but,"  some  author  says,  "my  story  always  has  a 
moral  !  "  What  does  the  boy  care  f'jr  a  moral  after  his  mind  has 
been  engrossed,  his  imagination  fired,  and  his  passions  aroused 
by  some  florid  description  of  the  precincts  of  sin,  or  of  the  loose 
conduct  of  the  vile  principal  characters  ?  What  lioy  or  girl 
stops  to  read  the  moral  of  a  sensational  story  of  bloodshed^  lust, 
or  crime  ? 

The  worst  blow  that  can  be  dealt  such  a  book  is  silent  con- 
tempt. Why  notice  such  a  book  at  all  ?  Why  not  send  it  back 
to  the  author  or  publisher  ?  Is  not  the  sending  of  a  dirty  book 
for  favorable  notice  an  insult  to  decency,  and  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  sent?  A  good  man  named  McDowell,  before  our  <lay  as  a 
society,  undertook  to  suppress  obscene  publicatiuns  by  denounc- 
ing the  authors,  disclosing  the  methods  of  trading  in  siirh  matters, 
and  describing  how  such  hooka  wore  advertiseil,  and  how  they 
were  kept  hidden  or  stored  away  by  those  dealing  in  them.  This 
served  the  venders  of  filth  as  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  adver- 
tising that  could  have  been  employed. 

There  are  various  other  sources  of  danger  to  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  which  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  before  passing  to 
the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  courts  affecting  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  secniar  press,  by  the  sickening  details  of  loathsome  and 
reeking  crimes,  is  invading  our  homes  with  matters  which  blast 
the  finer  sensibilities  and  spread  the  pestilential  seeds  of  crime  and 
Tice.     Distilled  from  the  daily  paj)er8,  come  the  weekly  illustrntod 
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papers  of  crime,  which  flaunt  their  degrading  influences  from  newv 
E^tands  and  shop  windows,  to  the  dctrimunt  of  the  morals  of  oar 
boys  and  girls. 

Otiier  subtile  influences  aro  also  exerted.  The  tendency  to 
scoff  at  religion,  to  rail  at  moral  reform  ;  the  practice  of  empha- 
sizing infidel  and  blasphemous  lectures  and  subjects  by  full  re- 
ports ;  and  the  advurlisements  of  "personal"  and  "quack" 
medical  notices  and  books,  all  are  exerting  a  silent  influence  in 
the  wrong  direction.  AVhile  they  destroy  respect  for  holy  things, 
they  breed  also  a  disregard  for  those  higher  and  nobler  qualities 
of  mind  which  make  for  good. 

Then,  Hpiiu.  we  have  the  "  boy-and-girl  story  papers,"  the 
"nickel"  and  "dime  novels,"  and  so-ealled  "  monthly  libraries" 
of  cheap  liter.iture.  Many  of  these  are  revealers  of  criminal  se- 
crets, instructors  in  the  science  of  crime.  Crime  is  glorified. 
The  leading  tdmracter  in  many  of  these  stories  is  a  criminal,  who 
succeeds  in  winning  a  fortune  for  himst^lf  by  setting  at  defiance 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Morality  and  virtue  arc  treated  as  things  to 
be  despised,  while  reckless  livitvg  is  made  the  meaus  of  rapid 
transit  fnini  poverty  to  affluence. 

Better  that  our  youth  be  taken  by  their  parents  into  the  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  dens  nf  vice,  and  their  finer  sensibilities  shocked 
by  the  realities  of  crime,  than  that  their  fancies  shall  be  taught 
fantastic  si^enes  from  these  sensational  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  purlieus  of  sin  and  sh.ame. 

Our  newsjjapers  are  constantly  filled  with  accounts  of  the  vic- 
tims of  "dime  novels"  or  "  blooil-and-thunder  "  story  papers. 
To  show  something  of  the  enormous  amount  of  this  kind  of  crim- 
inal literature,  we  may  cite  tlie  fact  that  .six  tons*  weight  of  books 
and  plates  was  seized  liy  this  society  in  a  single  office  of  one  of 
these  criminal  story-paper  publishers. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that,  in  Westchester  County,  three  lads, 
crazed  by  these  stories  of  crime,  under  a  f on rteen-y ear-old  leader, 
presented  a  loaded  revolver  at  the  head  of  a  gentleman  upon  the 
public  street  and  demanded  "your  money  or  your  life." 

A  few  years  ago  we  arrested  a  young  man  at  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
who,  hearing  that  the  officers  of  the  law  were  after  him,  had 
armed  himself  with  a  bowic  knife.  When  asked  what  he  had 
that  for.  he  replied  :  "I  heard  you  were  after  me,  and  so  I  fixed 
myself."    The  next  day  he  and  his  young  associate,  after  being 
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locked  up  m  a  cell  over  night,  confessed  that  they  were  victims 
of  these  "  boy-and-girl"  story  papers.  Both  hud  been  expuUed 
from  an  institution  of  learning  for  insubordination  and  disorder. 

A  youth  in  one  of  our  Western  States,  under  fourteen  yeara 
of  age,  was  recently  hung  by  a  mob  of  citizens  for  having,  in  his 
inad  craze  to  be  famous  like  the  boys  in  the  stories  he  had  been 
reading,  shot  three  men. 

A  few  months  ago  a  lad  about  thirteen  was  arraigned  in  the 
Tombs  Police  Court,  in  New  York,  for  shooting  a  boy  about  his 
own  age.  The  evidence  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  boys  had 
been  gambling  ;  that  a  dispute  arose  over  a  pencil,  during  which 
one  of  the  boys  told  this  young  desperado  that  he  •'  lied  "  ;  where- 
upon, after  the  manner  of  the  hero  of  a  story,  the  young  gambler 
arose  from  his  seat  at  the  gaming-table,  drew  his  revolver,  say- 
ing, "Johnnie,  that's  got  to  bo  wiped  out  with  hlood,"  and  shot 
bis  little  companion  down. 

The  newspapers  recently  containcil  an  account  of  a  gang  of 
boys,  all  uuder  fourteen,  who  Imd  bound  themselves  together  under 
■olemn  pledge  and  outh  as  a  band  of  bandits,  and  iu  solemn  con- 
olave  an  order  had  been  issued  that  each  boy  should  slay  his  own 
mother.  One  young  lad  started  to  practise  on  a  servant  girl  be- 
fore attacking  his  motlier  and  was  arresteil  for  assault,  and  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy  were  thus  discovered. 

Many  a  boy  or  youth  has  been  led  to  commit  crimes  which 
have  brought  him  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  State's  jirison,  from 
the  infection  or  seduction  of  this  class  of  crime-breeding  publica- 
tions. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  books  which  are  to-day  appear- 
ing in  great  numbers,  comparatively  speaking,  which  reflect  no 
honor  on  those  who  make  them  a  source  of  personal  profit  and 
gain.  Many  publishers  seem  to  have  searche<I  the  archives  of 
foreign  libraries  for  erotic  books,  classics,  standard  literature, 
suppressed  editions  of  notoriously  vile  writers  of  old,  and  these 
are  translated,  or  obscene  solectiona  taken  from  them,  and 
bound  up  in  cheap  setisutional  shape,  and  placed  in  indiscriminate 
circulation  witii  a  wanton  desire  to  make  money  from  the  sale 
thereof,  utterly  regardless  of  the  degrading  effect  of  the  matter 
thus  reduced  from  literary  purposes  to  sensational  circulation. 

Garbage  smells  none  the  less  rank  and  offeUKive  because  depos- 
ited in  a  marble  fount  or  a  gold  or  silver  urn.  So  these  foul  stories 
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and  uncle4in  tales  of  ancient  writers  find  no  justificiition  in  the 
tnoml  world  simply  because  clothed  in  smooth  verse  or  choice 
rhetoric.  Decaying  matter  breeds  disease,  whether  confined  in 
costly  receptacles  or  ash-barrels.  So  this  wretched  tainted 
matter,  stolen  from  ancient  writers,  which  is  made  to  appeal 
to  the  depraved  taste,  is  equally  deadly  in  its  polluting  effects  ; 
indeed,  it  is  in  some  respects  worse,  for  coarse  words  shock 
and  disgUKt,  while  the  smooth  flow  of  genius  and  talent  thus 
prostituted  more  easily  deludes  and  captiviitcs  the  fancy  and  en- 
gages attention. 

Some  years  ago  a  book-dealer  on  Broadway  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a  cheap  edition  of  a  grossly  obscene  book,  which  in  the 
original  tongue  was  and  is  regarded  as  a  text-lK)okof  pure  Italian 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  make  it  still  more  sensational, 
he  added  certain  etigravings,  and  then  advertised  and  sold  it  at  a 
cheap  price.  The  sale  of  this  publication  Wiu  stopped  by  this 
societj'. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea,  which  largely  prevails,  that  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  corrupting  and  indecent  it  may  be,  which 
appears  in  classical  or  standard  literature,  may  be  disseminated 
indiscriminately.  Classical  uml  stiuidard  literutiire  is  designed 
for  literary  men  and  for  literary  purposes.  When  of  an  obscene 
nature,  such  books  are  properly  restricted  in  every  well-regulated 
public  library,  and  should  be  kept  from  genenil  cireulutiou  and 
confined  to  literary  purposes,  precisely  the  same  as  standard  med- 
ical works,  containing  anatomicid  plates,  are  restricted  in  their 
sale  to  physicians  and  nicdiiMil  students. 

These  eliea]),  ijarbk-d  translations,  with  additional  nnttter 
added  to  quicken  the  sale,  are  of  no  earthly  value  to  any  literary 
or  professional  person  ;  they  are  "  quack  "  literary  publications, 
and  are  of  no  imiwrtiuico  except  to  promote  the  greed  for  gain  of 
the  man  wlio  publishes  them  in  this  form.  There  is  no  sound 
principle  to  justify  the  parading  of  such  ancient  indecencies  in 
literature  before  the  rising  generation ;  and  the  book-seller, 
whether  on  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  Fourteenth  or  Twenty-third 
Street,  or  iti  the  lowest  slnma  of  the  city,  should  be  dealt  with 
like  any  other  dealer  in  disreputable  and  immoral  works.  To 
call  these  elii'iip,  giirliled  translations  "  classics,"  and  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  original  and  these  bastard  publications,  is 
an  insult  to  modern  intelligeneo. 
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Again,  medicjil  books,  with  plates  showing  the  anatomy  of  the 
haman  body,  are  misappropriated  to  iUuHtrate  pamphlets  which 
are  made  the  advertisiug  medium  of  some  qniick  inedieal  insti- 
tution or  quack  doctor  ;  these  last,  sent  out  indiscriminately 
through  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  going  info  the  homes  of 
the  land  in  unsealed  packages,  liable  to  be  oj)cneil  by  any  chiss  in 
the  community,  are  nn  outnige  upon  the  family  and  an  insult  to 
every  person  to  whom  tliey  are  sent. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  of  iutelligonco  and  literary  culture 
should  fail  to  make  the  distinction  between  legitimate  classical, 
standard  literature,  or  medical  works  restricted  to  tlieir  proper 
and  legitimate  purposes,  ajid  those  cheap  and  garbled  publica- 
tions and  translations  when  sold  indiscriminately  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  lial)li'  to  fall  under  tlie  notice  and  attention  of  those 
for  whom  such  puidications  are  neither  fitted  nor  designed.  The 
popular  idea  concerning  this  class  of  books,  no  matter  how  vile 
or  howiudiBcriminat.elycirculatt'd,  is  that  the  vender  or  publisher 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  law.  Such  is  not  the  law, 
however. 

Another  popular  delusion  is  that,  if  a  writer  claims  not  to  in- 
tend to  harm  others,  ho  cannot  bo  interfered  with  ;  that  an 
artist  may  set  up  for  himself  a  certain  ideal  or  standard  of  mo- 
rality ;  that  he  may  undertake  to  expose  vice,  and  by  so  doing 
may  make  pictures  that  are  shocking  to  modesty  and  olTctisive  to 
decency,  but  that  as  long  as  his  motive  is  commendable  his 
pictures  cannot  be  condemned.  Again,  it  is  maintiiined  that,  if 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  motive  or  intent  of  the  vender  or 
writer  of  a  book  is  bad,  then  the  matter  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  intended  by  the  writer  or  vender  thereof. 
Many  good  lawyers  have  contcmled  in  court  that  we  must  show 
the  "guilty  intent"  of  the  person  accused  in  order  to  make  out 
a  case  of  "  selling  an  obscene  book  or  picture." 

It  seems  exceedingly  fitting  just  at  this  time,  when  there 
are  so  many  of  these  cheap  novels  and  abortive  attempts  at  repro- 
ducing translations  from  standard  and  other  literary  works,  that 
we  should  consider  not  only  the  effects  of  this  sensual  matter  upon 
the  twenty  millions  of  youth  in  this  country,  but  also  the  legal 
principles  which  govern  this  very  important  subject. 

Classical,  standard,  literary,  and  medical  works  are  all  indict- 
able if  sold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  and  corrupt   the  young 
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aud  inexperienced.  Tl»e  principles  of  common  law  which  hare 
prevailed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  are  tersely  laid  down 
in  a  celebrated  case  decided  in  1727  in  the  King's  Bench  Court 
in  England,  in  Bex  v«.  Curl,  to  wit : 

"  Peace  includes  good  order  and  government,  and  that  peace  may  be 
broken  in  manj-  instances  without  an  actual  force,  to  wit : 

"  I.  U  it  be  an  act  against  the  constitution  and  civil  government. 
"  II.  If  it  be  aeainst  religion. 
"  IlL  U  it  be  against  morality." 

This  ]irin(!i]ile  was  aflirnied  in  1815  in  the  great  leading  cose 
of  Com in«»ii wealth  vx.  Sharpless  et  al.  in  Pennsylvania, — the  de- 
fendant iK-iug  indicted  for  exhibiting  an  obscene  work  of  art,  a 
painting, — where  it  was  again  huhl  tliat 

"  what  tended  to  corrupt  society  is  a.  brtioch  of  the  peace,  and  punishable 
by  iudicttnunU  .  .  .  Hence  it  follows  that  any  offence  luay  be  punished, 
if  in  its  nature  and  by  Its  example  it  tmd-a  to  the  corruption  uf  morals,  al- 
though it  be  not  committed  in  public."    (3  Serg.  &  Rawle  102.) 

These  principles  have  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  by  all  the  higher  courts  in  England 
and  America. 

The  leading  case  against  the  sale  of  obscene  books  iu  this  cent- 
ury is  tliat  of  tile  Queen  vx.  Hiokliti,  tried  in  Queen's  Bench 
Court,  England,  before  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockburu  and  a  full 
bench,  in  18C7.  llickliu  was  charged  with  the  sale  of  a  book 
which  the  prosecution  tulmitted  and  conceded  was  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  sold  by  Hieklin  from  a 
good  motive,  to  expose,  as  he  clainjed,  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  conceniing  the  evils  of  the  confessional,  Hiek- 
lin made  no  profit,  butsohl  the  book  at  cost,  as  a  member  of  an 
anti-Honniiiist  society.  Mr.  Kydd,  a  learned  barrister,  appeared 
for  Hieklin.  He  did  what  many  a  lawyer  in  this  country  has 
attempted  to  do — olTered  the  substance  of  uther  and  standard 
works  as  justification,  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  under  indict- 
ment was  not  worse  than  matters  existing  iu  other  works  which 
are  tolerated.     The  Lord  Chief -Justice  said  : 

"  I  thinlc  the  test  of  obscenity  is  this  :  whether  the  tendency  of  the  mat' 
ter  charged  as  obscenity  is  to  deprave  and  corrupt  tliose  whose  minds  ore 
open  to  such  immoral  influeiices,  aud  into  wbcMe  bauds  a.  publication  of  this 
sort  may  fall." 

This  test  of  obscenity  has  been  adopted  aud  afiirmed  in  every 
case  of  importance  tried  since  upon  both  continents,  until  it  ia 
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now  the  settled  test  for  a  jury.  It  was  a  few  years  afterwards  ap- 
plied iu  this  couutry  in  the  most  celebrated  case  ever  tried  in  the 
United  States  courts  regarding  the  sending  of  obscene  matters 
through  the  mail.  Judge  Benedict,  in  charging  the  jury,  after 
citing  the  above  test,  added  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  bava  given  yon  the  test ;  it  la  not  a  question  of 
whether  it  would  corrupt  the  moriUa,  teud  to  deprave  your  minds  or  the 
inindH  of  every  person  ;  It  in  a  question  whether  it  tends  to  deprave  the 
minds  of  those  open  to  such  inHuences,  and  Into  whose  hands  a  publication 
of  this  cbarat^ter  might  come.  It  is  witiiin  the  law  if  it  would  suggest  Im- 
pure and  libidinous  thoughts  in  the  young  and  inexperienced."  (U.  S.  va. 
Bennett.) 

There  is  also  a  unanimity  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  upon  the  impropriety  and  unlawful- 
ness of  offering  for  indiscriminate  circulation  in  popuhir  furin 
medical,  standard,  and  literary  works  where  they  contain  mat- 
ters relating  to  sexual  organ.s,  or  stories  replete  with  lewd,  in- 
decent, and  obscene  suggestions.  These  decisions  need  to  be 
emphasized  at  the  present  time.  Many  jiuhlishers  are  reckless, 
and  doubtless  ignorant  of  thcin.  Says  the  United  States  Court  in 
Illinois : 

"  Illustrated  pamphlets,  consisting  partially  of  extracts  from  standard 
works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  but  of  an  obooene  and  indecent  character, 
and  intended  for  general  circulatlou,  are  within  section  3SU(i  R.  S.  of  U.  S." 
(U.  S.  va.  Cheesemau,  19  Fed.  R  405.) 

This  is  the  section  prohibiting  obscene  matters  from  being  trans- 
mitted by  mail. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Mtlller  ease  confirms  and  aflirms 
the  same  principle  by  saying: 

"  We  do  not  doubt  that  whether  a  publication  is  olmcene  or  not  may  In 
some  cases  depend  upon  circumstances.  For  example,  a  medical  book  for 
the  instruction  of  medical  men  may  contain  illustrations  suitable  and  proper 
as  a  part  of  the  work,  but  which  if  detached  and  published  alone  for  circula- 
(ion  might  be  deemed  indecent  within  the  statute."  (Peo.  vji,  Miiiler,  86 
N.  Y.  413.) 

In  the  light  of  these  just  decisions,  what  of  the  publication  in 
pamphlet  form,  at  low  and  popular  prices,  of  garbled  translations 
of  classical  literature  or  standard  works  of  an  obscene,  lewd,  and 
indecent  character  ?  What  of  the  reproduction  of  resnrrected 
nasty  books,  which  were  supposed  to  have  passed  away  with  the 
death  of  their  authors,  in  which  publishers  of  the  present  day  are 
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trying  tooutriral  one  another,  by  unearthijig  and  reprinting  them 
in  popular  form  Y  la  not  the  practice  reprehensible  and  the  buai- 
nea8  damnable  ?  Such  reckless  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  youtli  in  this  country  calls  for  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  condemnation. 

The  intent  of  tlio  author  or  vender  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  a  book  placed  in  a  cliild's  hands  or  in  the 
possession  of  another  person  is  or  is  not  obscene,  lewd,  or  in- 
decent. The  question  in  all  cases  is  a  question  of  fttcl  for  a  jury. 
A  committing  miigistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question  of 
fact,  nor  with  the  motive  of  tlie  (Icfendaiit.  IIih  iluty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  book  complained  of  was  sold,  and  whether  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  defendant  sold  it.  He  cannot 
exercise  the  prerogatives  of  a  jury.  Inileed,  there  is  no  decision 
in  conflict,  that  I  have  ever  tieard  of  or  been  able  to  discover, 
during  the  past  century  and  a  lialf,  or  since  the  Curl  case  in  1727. 
As  many  lawyers  will  contend  that  there  can  bo  no  crime  where 
there  is  no  crittiiiuil  iiiti-nt,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  authori- 
ties to  sustain  my  proposition. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  in  ex- 
plicit terms  defined  section  317  of  the  penal  code,  or  the  act  to 
suppress  obscene  publications.     It  says  : 

"The  Htittutd  makes  the  selling  of  an  obaceuo  and  Indecent  picture  a 
misdemeanor.  There  ia  no  exception  by  reaton  of  any  ttpeciat  intent  in 
making  the  sale." 

R(;turniug  to  the  leading  English  case  (Queen  vs.  Ilirklin),  we 
find  the  full  bench,  through  its  Lord  Chief-Justice,  saying  upon 
the  subject : 

"  It  Is  a  universal  principle  that  when  a  man  Is  charged  with  doing  an 
act  of  which  the  probable  consequences  may  Iw  highly  Injurlona,  the  Inten- 
tion Is  an  inference  of  law  resulting  from  the  doing  of  the  act,  and  although 
the  appellant  may  have  bad  another  object  in  view  ho  must  Ix;  t^kvn  to  have 
intended  that  which  Is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  act.  If  he  does  an 
act  which  is  illegal,  it  does  not  make  It  legal  that  he  did  it  with  some  other 
object.  That  is  not  a  legal  excuse  unless  the  object  was  aucb  as  tmder  th« 
circumstances  rendered  the  particular  act  lawful." 

Subsequently  a  man  named  Brannon  undertook  to  publish  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  in  Ilicklin's  case,  and  embodied  the 
same  matter  upon  whicii  Hicklin  had  been  convicted,  and 
thought  to  justify  his  act  on  the  ground  of  no  evil  intent,  assert- 
ing  that  his  book  was  only  a  verbatim  report  of  the  legal  proceed- 
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ings  in  a  court.     Ho  was  convictpd,  and   upon  liia  appealing  hia 

case  the  court  held  : 

"  The  probable  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  book  being  prejudicial  to 
public  moraJit;  and  decency,  the  appellant  must  be  taken  to  have  Intended 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  publication,  even  though  the  book  was 
published  with  the  object  referred  to  bj  hia  counsel."  (Steele  vs.  Brannon, 
7  L.  R.  C.  L.  2(57,) 

Tlic  object  of  all  the  laws  prohibiting  the  dissemi nation  of  ob- 
scene matter  is  the  same — to  protect  the  morals  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  ;  and  where  publicutiotia  endanger  these  morals 
those  writings  come  cleai-ly  within  the  purview  and  condemnation 
of  the  law. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  the  blind  may  be  made 
to  see  and  the  erring  to  correct  their  ways,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
dangers  now  threatening  the  rising  generation. 

Our  country  is  making  mighty  strides  towards  affluence  and 
prosperity.  Mighty  responsibilities  are  keeping  puce  with  every 
step  in  advance  made  by  this  nation.  Unless  the  restraining  forces 
of  religion  and  morality  keep  ahead  of  all  other  considerations, 
the  ship  of  state  will  soon  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  boulders 
and  quicksands  of  immorality. 

Save  our  youth  from  this  fetid  blast  of  corruption  which  is 
being  sent  out  by  the  fiery  greed  of  thoiiglitless,  reckless,  or  crim- 
inal authors  and  publishers.  Authors  and  publishers  need  to  call 
a  halt  upon  theniKolves,  ere  thoy  further  curse  the  youth  of  this 
free  land  and  underuuue  our  free  institutions. 

Anthony  Comsiock. 
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The  passion  for  rapid  transit,  now  in  full  force  on  land,  is 

becoming  general  also  at  sea. 

During  the  last  half -decade  we  have  seen  the  Atlantic  covered 
from  laud  to  land  in  rapidly-lessening  time.  Hour  hy  hour  the 
passage  has-been  cut  down,  and  to-day  trips  of  less  than  six  days 
are  of  such  common  occurrence  that  they  excite  scarcely  a  passing 
notice. 

In  yachting,  m  well  as  in  the  merchant  marine,  the  increasing 
desire  for  high  speed  has  been  felt,  so  that  a  love  of  rapid 
motion,  once  considered  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship, 
has  become  so  popular  that  it  is  quite  the  ordinary  thing  to  re- 
quire eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  the  usual  performance 
of  a  yacht.  There  is  something  exciting  in  high  speed.  It 
stimulates  interest  that  otherwise  might  be  tame.  It  matters 
little  what  force  is  employed — the  bellying  sail,  the  whirling 
screw,  or  the  dashing  paddle — so  there  is  "a  bone  in  her  teeth," 
and  particularly  if  some  other  yacht  is  slowly  dropping  astern, 
then  is  the  time  when  your  pulses  fly  and  your  interest  is 
awakened,  as  if  by  some  invisible  sympathy  the  straining  steel  or 
tugging  canvas  might  receive  through  your  anxiety  a  fresh 
measure  of  power. 

Here  in  America  the  conditions  are  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high  speed  in  yachts.  We  are  a  restless,  quickly-moving 
people,  and  many  wish  to  live  during  the  yachting  season  at  a 
distance  from  business,  where  many  miles  must  be  traversed 
daily.  Nowhere  on  the  globe  do  inland  water  courses  aSord  so 
ready  and  agreeable  means  of  rapid  transit  as  with  us.  The 
Hudson,  the  Sound,  and  the  many  beautiful   bays  that  diversify 
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our  coast  line  bear  the  forms  of  numerous  swift  steam  yachts  whose 
owners  must  be  "  on  'change"  at  10  a.  m.,  and  wliose  delight  it 
is  to  cut  the  waters  with  the  chisel-edge  of  their  bows  and  leave 
a  glistening  wake  far  in  the  rear. 

In  England  it  is  otherwise.  They  are  not  so  "  fast,"  as  a  people, 
as  we,  and,  more  than  that,  their  surroundings  are  not  favorable  for 
the  comfortable  and  successful  use  of  high-speed  steam  yachts ;  they 
tend  more  toward  sea-going,  moderate-poweretl  vesisels,  that  will 
make  easily  and  safely  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  coast 
of  Norway,  or  wherever  they  choose,  for  the  entire  earth  is  the 
playground  of  the  English,  We  owe  much,  however,  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  development  of  the  torpedo-boat,  wliiirli  is  of  very  near 
kin  to  a  speedy  steam  yacht.  If  wo  omit  the  warlike  inipiemeuts, 
and  increase  a  little  the  size  and  comfort-giving  appointments  of 
the  eabin,  snch  a  craft  is  the  very  best  form  of  high-speed  yacht 
that  can  bo  devised. 

Since  the  demand  for  speed  is  not  limited,  and  since  we  see 
year  by  year  new  ocean  racers  of  superior  power  and  swiftness, 
and  yachts  or  tori>edo-boats  that  excel  those  of  last  year's  con- 
struction, the  question  naturally  comes  forwanl,  how  far  can  this 
passion  for  speed  be  carried  and  still  result  in  the  use  of  reason- 
ably safe  and  durable  vessels?  It  iw  a  query  Ifi.tt  never  can  be 
fully  and  definitely  answered.  So  long  as  impro'vements  in 
material  and  mechanism  can  be  made,  so  long  will  the  hist  pro- 
duction lie  the  fastest  and  best. 

In  using  the  term  "  high  speed  "  it  is  intended  to  mean  at 
least  twenty  miles  an  hour,  A  speed  of  less  than  that  is  reached 
with  comparative  ease  with  materials  and  modes  of  construction 
already  in  practice.  Let  it  also  be  understood  that  the  mile  as 
here  considered  is  the  statute  mile,  containing  .5,280  feet  ;  the 
nautical  mile,  or  knot,  has  ti,080  feet,  and  while  the  latter  is  in 
sole  use  at  sea,  it  is  found  that  the  statute  mile  is  more  convenient 
in  yachting,  particularly  where  the  average  cruising-ground  is  in 
land-locked  water  or  near  coast  lines. 

The  improvement  of  speed  in  steam  yachts  can  best  be 
considered  in  three  divisions  ;  namely,  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  hull,  the  motive  power,  and  the  means  of  propulsion. 
Those  subjects  we  will  discuss  in  order. 

The  form  or  mmlol  of  a  vessel  has  been  the  chief  subject  of 
study  by  naval  architects  for  many  years,  and  really  astonishing 
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improvements  have  been  mtulo  even  during  the  present  genera- 
tion. While  the  form  of  a  vessel  is  of  prime  viilue  when  a 
fixed,  moderate  speed  is  required,  when  high  speed  is  sought 
the  model  takes  a  secondary  place,  and  is  supplanted  by  the 
proportion  of  width  to  length,  or,  lu  more  exact  terms,  the  re- 
lation of  the  sectional  area  to  the  length.  It  is,  however,  pre- 
sumed that  some  regard  is  to  he  paid  to  the  lines  ;  that  is,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  mould  the  form  so  as  to  present  an  easy  en- 
trance and  exit. 

There  is  a  certain  speed  that  attaches  to  every  vessel,  which 
may  be  called  its  natural  rate ;  it  is  mainly  governed  by  its 
length  and  the  length  of  tlie  carrier  wave  which  always  accom- 
panies a  vessel  parallel  to  her  line  of  motion.  When  a  vessel 
reaches  a  speed  great  enough  to  form  a  wave  of  the  same  length 
as  the  moving  body,  then  that  vessel  has  reached  hor  natural  rate 
of  speed,  and  all  that  can  be  obtained  above  that  is  done  by  sheer 
brute  force.  Tlie  natural  limit  of  speed  of  a  boat  40  feet  long  is 
about  10  miU'S  an  liour ;  a  vessel  CO  feet  will  show  12J  miles  ;  one 
100  fet't,  15|  miles  ;  one  200  feet,  22  miles. 

The  power  employed  in  propelling  ii  vessel  uj)  to  her  natural 
limit  is  in  regular  proportion  to  the  ciiho  of  the  speed  attained  ; 
but  when  she  is  forced  above  that  point,  t!ie  power  oxpende<l  is 
in  greatly  increased  ratio.  For  instance,  imagine  a  vessel  the 
natnral  speed  of  which  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  to  obtain  which 
350  indicated  horBC-powcr  is  required  ;  tlu'ii  the  power  for  twelve 
miles  an  hour  would  be  about  180  horso-jiower;  for  eighteen 
miles,  over  700  horse-power,  and  for  twenty  miles,  about  1,000 
horse-power.  This  illiistnition  is  approximate,  depending  on  the 
displacement  and  weight  of  the  vcs.sel. 

The  greatly  increased  power  required  in  making  the  higher 
speeds  is  absorbed  by  forcing  the  vessel  up  an  inclined  plane, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  carrier  wave,  the  crest  of  which  is 
so  located  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  hull  is  on  the  falling 
side,  causing  the  vessel  to  climb,  as  it  were.  Much  power  is  also 
absorbed  by  a  secondary  scries  of  waves. 

In  this  situation  lightness  of  construction  will  be  found  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  of  speed  so  far  as  the  hull  is  concerned,  general 
proportions  being  first.  In  the  future  highspeed  yacht  we  must 
look  more  to  the  subject  of  lightness  of  construction,  so  that 
greater  swiftness  can  be  attained. 
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In  the  construction  of  vessels  less  than  eighty  or  one  han- 
dred  feet  in  length,  it  is  found  that  wood  can  be  employed  with 
better  results  of  lightness  when  a  reasonable  degree  of  strength  and 
durability  is  required.  In  vessels  of  the  size  mentioned,  if  of  steel 
construction,  it  would  be  found  that  durability  would  be  sacri- 
ficed  if  a  hull  sufficiently  light  were  built  to  attain  the  highest 
speed.  Thin  steel  plates  can  be  made  only  fairly  durable  by  the 
utmost  care,  such  as  frequent  painting,  and  have  to  be  kept  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  afloat,  particularly  if  in  salt  water. 

Some  attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to  modify  the 
form  of  a  yacht,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  tendency  to  lose 
proper  fore-and-aft  trim  when  at  top  speed.  The  yacht  "  Now 
Then"  is  a  wc-U-known  example.  Her  stern  is  carried  out  into 
"a  straight  flat,"  a  fan-tail ;  it  slides  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  prevents  her  stem  from  settling.  As  a  factor  of 
speed  it  is  successful,  not  only  in  its  designed  intention,  but  in 
preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  region  of  the  screw,  thus  allow- 
ing it  to  be  placed  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing water  without  danger  of  racing. 

Some  improvement  in  the  model  of  vessels  may  be  made  so  as 
to  lessen  the  size  and  number  of  secondary  waves  formed  when  at 
high  3i)eed  ;  or  by  a  change  in  the  model  it  may  be  possible  to 
mount  the  carrier  wave  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  hull  on 
the  forward  or  advancing  side,  when  an  cilect  similar  to  sliding 
down  hill  can  be  had,  which  result  has  already  been  reached  in 
extreme  examples  of  high  speed,  mostly  by  torpedo-boats. 

The  most  hoi)eful  quarter  in  which  to  look  for  increase  of 
speed  from  modification  of  hull  is  through  the  employment  of 
new  material  that  combines  lightness,  strength,  and  non-liability 
to  corrosion ;  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  such  a 
material  can  be  found.  Aluminum  bronze  is  near  it  and  doubt- 
less will  be  used  in  the  near  future,  but  it  is  too  costly,  and  has 
practical  difficulties  besides.  Much  also  may  be  expected  from 
the  alloys  of  steel  and  aluminum  and  steel  and  nickel,  which,  so 
far  as  lightness  and  strength  are  concerned,  leave  little  to  be 
reasonably  hoped  for. 

A  factor  of  speed  not  always  the  recipient  of  proper  attention 
is  the  character  of  the  wetted  surface  of  a  vessel.  A  smooth, 
glossy  surface,  and  one  that  repels  water,  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
to  which  qualities  that  of  anti-fouling  must  be  added.    Some  of 
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theae  qualities  are  found  in  applications  in  present  nse  ;  bnt 
much  can  and  niiisl  be  done  to  lessen  the  drag  of  friction  on 
hnlls.  particularly  if  they  be  of  metallic  construction. 

The  motive  power  should  perhaps  receive  the  first  place  in  the 
consideration  of  high  speed,  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  prime  fac- 
tors of  all  progress  in  manufacturing,  railway  praftice,  and  navi- 
gation. The  steam-engine  is  the  only  motor  that  has  ever  been 
successfully  employed  in  the  attainment  of  high  speed,  and  from 
the  present  outlook  it  appears  us  if  it  would  continue  to  occupy 
its  well-earned  position.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  several 
new  motors  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
bnt  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  they  arc  unworthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

Electricity  lias  been  successfully  employed  in  small  vessels  as 
a  motive  power,  but  high  8j)eed  with  it  has  not  been  reached  ; 
yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  say,  in  face  of  the  astonishing  advance- 
ment in  electrical  science,  that  it  may  not  at  some  future  day 
answer  some  special  requirement ;  but  as  we  find  it  to-day  it  is 
absolutely  useless  where  high  power  aud  fairly  long  periods  of 
functioning  are  necessary. 

The  steam-engine  in  its  usual  form  m  ])oorly  adapted  to  use  in 
the  development  of  high  power.  Steam  at  pressures  far  above  those 
employed  in  Ihc  time  of  the  plain  or  even  the  compound  engine 
is  now  cominciuly  and  successfully  used.  Steam  above  250  pounds' 
pressure  to  the  square  inch  is  a  far  different  agent  from  what  it 
is  at  pressures  generally  employed  a  few  years  .ago.  In  many  of 
the  new  torpedo-boats  of  the  sniallt-r  chws,  steam  at  3t)i)  jwunds' 
pressure  ia  used  ;  and  if  possibilities  are  to  be  considered  it  is  best 
to  take  that  as  a  probable  pressure. 

An  engine,  to  work  successfully  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  250 
pounds  and  with  400  revolutions  a  minute,  must  be  specially  de- 
signed for  such  high  duty.  Not  only  must  the  material  be  the 
best  obtainable,  but  t)io  bearing  surfaces  must  be  greatly  increased 
in  area,  so  that  unusual  strains  can  bo  carried  at  great  velocity, 
thus  allowing  aderjii.ato  chances  for  lubrication. 

In  milking  I:>rg<<  cables  for  bridge-building,  wire  is  used  that 
will  stand  a  pull  of  250.001)  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  sec- 
tional area,  but  steel  of  such  abnormal  strength  cannot  be  obtained 
in  large  masses,  even  one  inch  in  diameter.  So  the  cngino- 
builder  must  be  content  with  steel  tliat  will  sustain  a  tonsional 
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ptrain  of  only  65,000  pounds,  iind  if  he  finds  it  with  all  tho  other 
ilesirable  properties,  ho  is  fortunate. 

In  considering  the  possibilities  of  the  engine,  tho  greatest 
hope  is  in  reducing  the  ratio  of  weight  to  power.  It  is  tho  same 
idea  as  in  the  improvement  of  tho  hull — reduction  of  weight  with 
increase  of  strength.  Tho  "  Stiletto's  "  engine  weighs  ton  pounds 
foreiich  indicated  horse-power;  it  is  a  compound  engine  of  pecul- 
iar design,  but  since  the  date  of  its  construction  new  con- 
ditions have  surrounded  tho  murine  engine,  and  to-day  the  work- 
ing pressure  luw  nearly  doubled  over  tliat,  used  six  years  ago, 
when  the  " Stiletto"  racwl  with  the  "Mary  Powell "  on  tho  Hud- 
son. So  far  as  the  engine  alone  is  concerned,  the  compound  will 
give  R  higher  duty  for  its  weight  than  those  of  higher  expansion; 
but  the  latter  have  so  many  marked  advantages  that  their  em- 
ployment where  high  speeds  are  desired  is  now  considered  the 
beat  practice  in  marine  engineering. 

In  the  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engine  tho  forces  are 
more  wiilely  distributed  than  in  tho  compound,  and  they  are 
cajjable  of  being  more  exactly  balanced  ;  so  vibrations  are  not  com- 
municated to  the  hull  in  such  violent  form  as  with  the  compound. 

The  engines  of  the  torpedo-boat  "  dishing"  are  perhaps  the 
best  form  for  high  speed  extant ;  they  have  each  five  cylinders,  so 
that  the  expansion  is  quadruple  (the  low-pressure  cylinder  being 
divided),  the  straiivs  are  widely  distributed,  tho  moving  parts  as 
light  and  as  well  balanced  as  possible ;  with  the  exertion  of 
1,600  indicated  horse-power  they  run  smoothly  and  with  less  risk 
of  injury  by  momentum  of  connections,  and  will  function  for  a 
longer  period  under  trying  conditions  than  any  other  form  of 
engine  in  nse. 

Tho  engines  of  the  "  Cusliing  "  exert  a  horse-power  for  each 
fifteen  pounds'  weight,  but,  although  heavier  than  the  engines 
having  lower  rates  of  expansion,  still  by  reason  of  greater 
economy  less  coal  need  ho  supplied  to  perform  a  given  amount  of 
work  ;  so  the  displacement  of  the  vessel  is  no  greater. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  form  or  general  arrangement  of 
the  present  lorpedo-boat  engine  will  undergo  much  change  to 
fulfil  increased  demands ;  but  improvements  in  material,  details  of 
moving  parts  with  a  view  of  rendering  tho  machine  more  easily 
manipulated,  etc.,  seem  easily  within  reach,  and  already  are  re- 
ceiving the  earnest  attention  of  designers, 
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The  gonerator  of  steam,  or  boiler  (as  in  old  times  it  vas  call- 
ed), presonta  a  wider  field  for  improvement  than  any  other  ele- 
ment of  the  motive  power.  As  in  the  case  of  tlie  iiull  and  engine, 
the  great  question  to  be  solved  is  to  lessen  weight  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increuso  jjower,  botli  iu  ability  to  carry  higher  pressure 
and  in  freedom  of  steaming.  When  pressuresof  ^iSOorSOO  pounds 
per  square  inch  are  considered,  the  shell  boiler  is  prohibited  at  the 
outset,  on  account  of  tlie  great  weight  that  would  be  required  to 
withstand  such  a  pressure. 

The  tubular  builtr  is  a  form  that  has  received  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  builders,  and  utill  its  condition  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory when  economy  of  fuel,  durability,  light  weight,  and 
accessibility  are  considered.  The  n»ore  the  boiler  is  subdivided 
into  many  integral  parts,  the  lighter  each  jmrt  or  tube  can  be 
made,  tlie  more  is  danger  resulting  from  a  rupture  lessened.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  some  alloy  of  aluminum  and  copper 
will  soon  be  used  in  boiler-making,  especially  as  a  material  for 
the  tubes.  Steel  is  too  liable  to  injury  by  corrosion  from  within, 
as  well  as  from  outward  exposure.  It  is  true  that  steel,  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  can  bo  made  as  thin  as  required  for  extreme  lightness  ; 
yet  in  tiie  consideration  of  future  possibilities  it  is  ikssumed  that 
practicability  is  not  to  be  wholly  waived,  nor  the  entire  construc- 
tion given  over  to  the  one  object  of  high  speed. 

It  is  quite  reusoinible  to  think  that  grt^at  improvements  will 
be  made  in  fuels  and  their  nuuiagement.  Much  has  been  done 
with  coals,  and  more  can  be  if  always  the  best  means  be  employed 
in  its  combustion.  Mechanical  stoking  and  cleaning  of  fires  can 
be  practised  with  bucccbs  in  high  service.  The  niechaiiicul 
control  of  fires  is  also  highly  desirable  from  a  humanitariuu  view- 
point. At  high  ])res8urcs  steam  is  so  hot  that  unless  all  pipes  and 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  boiler  be  carefully  isolated,  the  temjiera- 
ture  of  both  engine-  and  boiler-room  may  become  unbearable, 
even  with  the  beet  means  taken  for  circulation  by  fans.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  liquid  fuel,  with  some  measure 
of  success,  but  while  this  fuel  is  very  desirable  because  easily 
managed  and  controlled,  still  its  use  for  even  special  situations 
has  not  prevailed  ;  still  with  so  many  determined  inventors  and 
experimenters  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some  system  may  be  reached 
by  which  the  hydrocarbons  may  find  the  place  in  marine  engineer- 
ing that  they  deserve. 
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The  means  of  propulsion  do  not  present  so  wide  a  field  for  im- 
provement as  the  foregoing.  The  paddle  and  screw  are  the  only 
agents  that  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  paddle  is  best  adapted  tn  coniparativoly  sheltered  waters, 
and  on  account  of  slow  motion  the  machinery  connected  with  it 
Tnust  be  more  heavy  and  ponderous  than  that  for  driving  a  screw. 
Very  high  speeds  have  been  reached  by  the  use  of  the  paddle,  and 
Btill  greater  results  can  be  obtained  by  perfecting  the  means  of 
feathering  and  by  close  attention  to  the  elimination  of  everything 
that  would  disturb  the  surface  of  the  water  through  which  the 
Tcssel  is  passing. 

The  screw  is  far  more  advantageous  than  the  paddle  for  the 
development  of  high  speed.  It  is  much  lighter,  and  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  revolution  the  engine  can  also  bo  less  weighty 
than  in  case  of  the  paddle.  With  a  screw  well  immersed  and 
favorably  situated  :is  to  working  in  fairly  undisturbed  water,  the 
amount  of  power  that  can  be  transmitted  through  it  is  amazing. 

Recent  transoceanic  practice  is  dL'cid^lly  tending  toward  the 
Dse  of  the  twin  screw,  and  by  its  employment  the  f:istest  passages 
acroBS  the  Atlantic  have  been  made ;  but  it  may  bo  doubted  if  just 
l|U  swift  piissages  might  not  be  made  with  a  single  screw  using  the 
same  power.  The  use  of  the  twin  screw,  liowover,  has  many  marked 
advantages  which  oannot  fail  to  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of 
marine  adjuncts  where  speed  and  safety  are  prime  consideration. 

Triple  screws  have  also  been  successfully  used,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  employment  for  other  than  special  reasons  can 
well  be  doubted.  The  form  of  the  propeller  screw  has  been  a 
subject  of  deep  study  and  untiring  experiment.  The  gain  in  effi- 
ciency from  the  commonest  to  the  best  approved  form  is  so  slight 
that  we  cannot  expect  with  reason  much  increase  of  speed  from 
that  quarter.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  screw  of  the 
best  and  strongest  material,  of  the  best  design,  polish  it,  and 
balance  it ;  and  if  it  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  can  work  in 
the  least  disturbed  water,  then  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  oft-suggested  improvement  in  material 
little  can  be  expected  from  the  future  screw  to  increase  the  speed 
of  vessels. 

A  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  entire  motive  plant  of  dif- 
ferent steam  vessels  shows  that  much  hiis  been  done  in  reducing 
the  weights  and  consequently  the  displacement. 
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The  motire  plant  of  tho  "Cashing"  weighs  about  eixtj-fire 
pounds  for  each  horse-power  exerted  ;  that  of  the  steamship 
"  City  of  Paris  "  about  !200  pounds  ;  the  former  has  eight  times 
the  power  when  compared  with  the  displacement  of  the  Utter. 

Some  ide^i  of  the  power  requirt-Hl  to  attain  the  highest  speed  in 
small  vessels  may  be  had  by  the  abore  comparison.  The  "City 
of  Paris  "  at  her  top  speed  is  not  force<i  beyond  her  natural  rate, 
whiki  the  torpedo-boat  is  driven  far  beyond  her  rate  as  prescribed 
by  length  and  displacement. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  subject  it  would  appear  that  no 
marked  gain  in  speed  can  bo  reached  by  confining  the  attention 
to  any  one  element  or  factor  of  speeil  ;  but  by  a  constant  devotion 
to  the  details  of  construction,  particularly  with  a  view  to  lessen- 
ing weights,  much  can  be  done  to  increase  the  speed  of  yachts 
and  other  vessels,  even  with  the  materials  now  obtainable. 

With  means  now  available  a  speed  for  a  yacht  of  twenty-eight 
miles  an  hour  is  quite  within  our  reach  ;  that  is,  for  a  run  of  five 
hours' duration.  Shorter  runs  at  a  rate  of  thirty-one  miles  an 
hour  have  been  made  by  a  fcvr  torpedo-boats,  and  whatever  this 
class  of  vessels  can  do  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  tho  possibil- 
ities of  a  yacht,  and  indeed  more  ;  for  when  the  warlike  apparatus 
is  omitted  the  chances  for  attaining  the  highest  speed  are  increased. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  place  an  actual  limit  on  possible  speed, 
but  we  can  only  admit  that,  as  progress  has  been  made  in  the  lost 
decade,  raising  speeds  from  40  to  .50  per  cent.,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  a  still  further  gain,  although  not  so  marked  a  one. 
It  is  surely  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say  that  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  century  steum  yachts  having  a  speed  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  will  be  no  uticommnn  thing;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  improvement  of  materials  of  coustrnction, 
there  will  bo  a  like  strengthening  of  human  tissue,  both  in 
nerve  and  muscle,  for  both  wilt  bo  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  the 
m.'uiugemont  of  macliinery  and  the  guidance  of  vessels  under  such 
conditions. 

Lewis  IlERiiEsnoFF. 

NoTK.— A  iteam  jracht  bollt  to  tho  order  of  WUllnin  G.  Hearet,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cat.,  haajiia'  boen  lannohed  In  Bristol,  R.  I.  She  In  113  feet  lon^,  and  has  an  ener<na 
of  800  horso-powor.  This  yacht  is  Intended  to  bo  tho  fastest  afloat.  By  the 
temuof  tho  oontraot  flhornUBt  attain  a  speod  of  twenty-flve  miles  an  hour.  9he  is 
•aaworthy  enough  to  make  Iho  voyage  to  the  Poclflc  oo  ist  by  the  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.— L.  H. 


THE  SCIKNTIFIC  BASIS  OF  BELIEF. 

BY   BOBEKT   H.   THURSTON,    DIBEOTOIl   OF   SIBLEY    COLLEGE, 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 


M.i.s  is  a  Boul  impri^oued  aud  residing  in  mechanism,  a 
spirit,  the  image  of  God,  brought  to  eurth,  and  with  all  poten- 
tialities embodied.  His  mechanism  is  distinguished  from  those 
of  lower  orders  simply  by  the  greater  perfection  of  the  organism 
in  which  his  existence  is  passed  in  the  seen  universe  ;  his  spirit 
from  the  higher  orders  of  intelligtMices  and  existeuuL'S  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  only  able  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  he  is  imprisoned, 
for  a  time,  on  this  earth,  through  the  oi>eration  of  physical 
atructurea.  He  advances  by  the  aid  of  physical  forces  and  of 
chemical  changes  which  his  enclosing  apparatus  and  machinery 
are  especially  fitti^d  to  produce,  or  to  take  advantage  of,  in  the 
intricate  series  of  operations  which  he,  automatically  or  by  choice, 
performs  as  his  work  in  this  world.  His  visible  representative  is 
a  marvellons  machine  ;  but  it  is  a  machine  simply.  He  himself 
is  of  the  invisible. 

This  man  comes  out  of  the  nuseen  universe,  spends  a  short 
life  in  the  seen,  and  returns  as  mysteriously  to  the  unseen  when 
his  work  is  done  and  his  mortal  life  ends.  He  is  a  composite  of 
soul,  intellect,  and  accidental  phj'sical  accessories.  While  we 
often  meet  with  ill-defined  aud  uncertain  evidences  that  he  hits 
other  means  aud  methods  of  cnguition  of  the  universes,  both  seen 
and  unseen,  it  is  invariably  the  fact  that  his  soul,  his  intellect, 
and  his  physical  senses  are  so  intimately  related  that  he  gains 
substantially  all  his  knowledge,  of  the  seen  at  lesist,  through  the 
aid  of  the  senses  alone  ;  he  gains,  we  think  and  hope,  some  slight 
ttCfjuaintance  with  the  unseen  through  the  workings  of  the  mind. 

When  Paulinus  was  endeavoring  to  convert  the  English  king, 
it  is  said  by  the  historian  that  no  thought  was  so  effeective  in 
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shaking  the  kiug'a  ftiit)i  in  hi^  heathen  gods  as  that  of  the  old 
pri(«t ;  "  So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king  !  as  a  sparrow's  flight 
through  the  hall,  when  you  are  sitting  at  meat  in  winter-tide, 
with  the  warm  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy  rain-storm 
without.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  and  tarries  for  a 
moment  in  tlie  light  and  heat ;  then,  flyitig  forth  from  the  other, 
Taaishes  into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it  came  :  so  tarries  Id 
our  sight  for  a  moment  the  life  of  man  ;  but  what  is  before  it  and 
what  after  it  we  know  not."  But  modern  science  has,  in  the 
midst  of  its  strivings  for  more  tangible  and  immediately  appreci- 
able results,  given  us  some  light  in  this  direction  ;  and  we  are 
able  to  see  farther  into  the  hitherto  unseen  and  invisible  than  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Saxons,  and  vastly  farther  and  more  clearly 
than  in  the  timeti  of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Science  is  beginning 
to  see  a  probability,  at  least,  that  the  seen  is  the  iasae  of  the 
unseen  ;  lliat  all  life,  all  chanu^teristics  of  the  living,  all  the  ma- 
terial, the  vital,  the  .spiritual  of  humanity,  not  only  have  come 
out  of  tlie  unseen,  but  that  they  have  brought  to  iis  all  that  exists 
in  the  unseen,  in  such  varying  proportions  as  humanity,  in  its 
imperfect  completeness,  is  capable  of  accepting ;  that  life,  like 
matter  and  all  other  existences,  is  actually  immortal. 

Man  is  composed  of  all  the  elements,  ami  in  his  self,  as  in  his 
body,  in  his  intangible,  as  in  liis  tangible,  composition,  he  com- 
prehends a  part  of  every  element  of  the  unseen.  As  in  his  body 
we  may,  by  refined  cheinica!  analysis,  find  in  muscle,  blood,  and 
bones  not  only  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  lime,  and  phosphorus, 
but  traces  of  iron  and  of  gold  ;  as  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  all 
their  constituents,  and  the  finest  elements  of  the  stars  are  there  ; 
80,  we  are  bi^ginning  to  believe,  are  soul  and  intellect  and  spiritual 
part  all  re[>rescntative,  in  composition,  of  the  highest  heavens, 
the  deepest  hells,  and  llio  nearest,  as  the  farthest,  souls,  intel- 
lects, spirits. 

Man  being  thus  a  part  of  every  universe,  seen  or  unseen,  sensi- 
ble or  unfelt,  consciously  or  unconsciously  related,  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  seek  knowledge  in  eai'h  realm  through  liis  appro. 
priate  part.  Physical  science  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial, its  substance,  laws,  forces,  and  energies  ;  intellect  brings 
him  into  touch  with  the  intellectual  ;  spiritual  senses  convey  to 
him  the  intuitions,  not  the  less  true  and  exact,  if  rightly  appre- 
hended, than  science  itself — tlie  intuitions  of  morality  and  the 
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fundamental  elements  of  religious  and  soul  life.  Each  may,  per- 
haps, be  expected  to  aid  tiie  other  in  their  common  or  approxi- 
mate fields  ;  but  the  truest  thoughts  must  come  from  tlie  truest 
and  most  appropriate  source.  Science  cannot  teach  religion ; 
creeds  can  give  no  aid  to  science  in  its  formulations  of  physical 
law  ;  intellectual  attainments  cannot  substitute  themselves  for 
the  moralities.  We  must  always,  we  may  presume,  study  nature 
through  miscroscoi^e,  telescope,  test-tube,  and  spectroscope ; 
sound  logic  must  always  formulate  our  philosophies  ;  wc  must 
learn  to  know  God  through  the  spiritual  poworH,  no  leas  existent, 
if  leas  readily  perceived  and  characterized  in  language,  than  other 
human  attributes. 

The  spiritual  is  as  essential  to  a  complete  human  character  as 
is  the  intellectual,  or  the  simply  moral,  or  the  physical  part  itself. 
The  unsymmetrical  individual  may  lack  this  element,  just  as  he 
may  be  otherwise  defective  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  ptM-fwtioti,  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may,  I  think,  nndoubte<lly  exist  in  excess,  and 
in  defect,  of  other  qualitioa.  Blind  Tom  exhibited  a  marvellous 
talent,  within  a  limited  sphere,  for  mnsio,  though  deficient  in  in- 
tellect ;  and  I  can  readily  conceive  a  person,  or  a  race,  rude  and 
untutored,  even  in  a  degree  barbarous,  but  endowed,  like  God's 
children  in  Old-Testament  days,  with  sujicrior  religious  faculties. 
Out  of  the  spiritual,  we  must  a<lmit,  must  come  our  intuitions, 
our  religions  faith.  The  faculty  that  we  here  recognize  not  only 
gives  power  of  recognition  of  religious  truths  and  holds  us  closer 
to  God,  but  it  is  that,  also,  which  gives  origin  to  a  necessity  in 
the  soul  of  humanity  for  settled  religious  belief.  And  this  neces- 
sity is  as  intense  in  its  manifestation,  and  as  inqierutive  in  its 
compulsion,  as  any  other  of  the  ehanicteri.stics  that  sustain  the 
life  of  the  race.  It  compels  all  men,  all  races  of  men,  all  ages  of 
humanity  and  of  every  race,  to  seek  a  formal  theory  and  settled 
creeds.  It  is  thus  that  man  has  iieon  seeking,  as  a  vital  element 
of  life,  from  the  first  to  the  latest  days,  a  religion  and  a  creed. 
And  by  a  creed  he  usually  means  a  code  of  absolute  truth.  What 
that  code  shall  prove  to  be  he  cares  not,  nor  has  he  a  right  to 
care  ;  but  he  does  and  must  desire  that  it  shall  be  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  his  ethical  and  devotional  life. 

As  in  the  field  of  natural  science  and  in  all  physical  investi- 
gation, oorl>ooks  contain  the  past,  our  instruments  and  apparatus 
contain  the  future,  so,  in  the  higher  researches  of  the  philosopher 
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and  the  morulist,  the  books  mtigt  b«  searched  for  the  few  stray, 
widely-BCiittored  truths  acqiiircd  to  the  time  ;  while  in  the  future 
lies  much  still  to  be  guined  by  man  tlirough  patient  endeavor  and 
the  use  of  men  as  his  iuBtiutnents,  mind  as  hia  active  agent.  In 
this  work  nothing  can  be  expected  from  those  "  obstinate  theo- 
rists," as  Arago  calls  them,  "  who,  without  being  struck  by  the 
thousands  of  instances  to  the  contrary,  do  yet  refuse  qualities  of 
the  heart  to  every  man  whose  intellect  has  been  fostered  by  the 
fertile  and  sublime  and  imperiKhahle  truthsof  the  exact  sciences." 
But  scientific  men  must  do  their  part,  and  their  ivork  must  be 
accepted  as,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  most  stable  of  all  fruits  of  our 
study  of  tJod's  universe  and  its  various  worlds,  whether  tangible 
or  intangible,  material,  moral,  or  intellectual.  Honesty,  fairness, 
kindness,  and  good-fellowship  must  distinguish  the  attitude  of 
svery  one  who  would  be  successful  in  bucIi  great  work. 

As  Kinerson  says,  "the  man  of  genius  must  oceuijy  the  whole 
space  between  God,  i)ure  niiiul,  and  tlic  multitude  of  uneducated 
men.  lie  nuiet  draw  from  tlie  infinite  reason  on  »no  side  ;  and  he 
must  jienotnite  into  the  heart  and  sense  of  the  crowd  on  the 
other";  then,  with  Plato,  considering  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  he 
will  "always  persevere  in  the  road  which  leads  upward,"  and, 
after  death,  "  possess,  in  the  other  world,  a  destiny  suited  to  the 
life  so  led  in  this." 

Professors  Stewart  and  Tait,  in  that  remarkable  work,  "  The 
Unseen  ITuiverse,"  secure  what  they  regitrd  iis  a  "criterion  of 
truth  "  in  the  proposition  that  "  Ciod  will  never  pennaneiitly  put 
the  human  race  to  intellectual  confusion."  They  therefore  believe 
that  any  real  mora!  or  ]ihiln80i>hic  truth  will  be  recognized  by 
mankind  as  such  ;  Ihat  moral  jirineiples,  universally  rei:oguized 
as  such  by  the  human  race,  must  be  accepted  aa  absolute ;  and 
that,  in  pro|)i)rtion  aa  an  ethical  proposition  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  most  intelligent,  its  truth  may  bo  conisidered  as 
established.  Now,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  assert  that  this 
foundation  jtrinciple  may  be  considered  as  itself  absolutely  estab- 
lished,— for  in  the  field  of  moi'als  and  the  inttiitions  the  whole 
system  of  logic  and  deduction  must  be  based  on  admitted 
axioms,  incapable  of  jiroof, — I  think  we  may  at  least  accept  tlio 
l)roj)ositiun  of  Thoiiif^oti  and  Tait  as  the  best  guide  available,  out 
side  "  revelation,"  even  though  it  be  not  itself  revelation,  as  all 
moral  truths  are,  in  a  sense. 
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Let  us,  for  the  luoinent  at  lutist,  take  this  priuci])le  as  onr 
startiiig-poiut,  uud,  looking  over  tlie  religions  aud  the  tlieologies 
of  the  pu«t  aud  of  the  present,  endeavor  to  select  from  among 
their  many  and  diverse  beliefs  those  which  are  the  most  essential 
and  most  unquestionable.  In  this  search  for  truth  we  need 
hardly  attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  the  great  English  philoso- 
j>lier  whose  adventures  are  described  by  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  finding  truth,  at  last,  in  "La  Chaumifere  ludienne "; 
though  we  might  not  unreasonably  expect  in  some  sense  to  repeat 
his  experiment,  and,  were  we  to  do  so,  to  find  little  aid  among 
the  great  philosophers  and  learned  divines ;  coming  nearest  to 
the  divinity  of  Truth,  at  last  even  touching  the  la-ni  uf  her  gar- 
ments, amid  the  wilils  of  the  forest  and  in  the  humblest  dwell- 
ings of  the  earth,  among  the  outcasts  and  the  pariahs,  exiled 
from  society,  living  only  with  Uo<l,  and  preserving,  as  the  soul 
cannot  amid  the  rush  of  the  world  aud  its  distnictions,  instincts 
of  right  and  wrong,  always  most  sure  and  strong  in  the  bosom  of 
the  child  and  of  the  childlike. 

Truths  recognized  by  the  simple  and  the  childlike  ;  those 
accepted  by  great  muesea  of  people  nearest  nature,  the  source; 
aud  principles  universally  admitted  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
do  right  and  to  kindliness  and  hospitality— these  are  most 
certainly  truths  and  farthest  lieyond  dispute.  What  pariah  and 
Brahmin  alike  accept,  what  Hindoo  and  European,  Cossack  aud 
Mexican,  equally  recognize,  may  be  taken  as  God's  truth,  if  con- 
sonant with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christ. 

But  Christ  had  no  formulated  creed  ;  his  were  nn  rigid  state- 
ments of  the  moral  law  through  contrived  and  cinjiimscribed 
assertions  of  limited  applicatioTi.  lie  simply  lived  a  divine  life, 
talked  the  doctrine  of  universal  love,  gave  all  for  love,  and  died. 
We  may  be  sure  tliat  we  need  not  attempt  more  than  he  did. 
Should  we  take  his  ways  and  follow  thoni  faithfully  to  their  end, 
with  no  more  explicit  statement  of  our  belief  and  doctrine  than 
he  gave  us,  we  may  be  sure  we  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  us. 

In  the  search  for  truth,  the  inquirer  must  necessarily  adopt  a 
scientific  spirit ;  and  by  this  I  mean  he  must  look  for  the  real, 
the  actual  fact,  regardless  of  his  prejudices,  bis  earlier  prejudg- 
ments, his  existent  belief,  or  his  anticipations,  and  absolutt^y  uii- 
coucertied  as  to  its  Ix^arings  and  its  consequences.  God's  truths 
oui  be  trusted  to  stand,  and  to  stand  as  a  whole,  each  sustaining 
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every  otlier ;  and  no  man  need  fear  that  any  fact  of  ecietioe,  of 
the  eeen  universe,  will  contradict  or  embarrass  any  other ;  that 
any  two  moral  princijjles  will  ever  conflict  ;  that  any  ethical  logic 
will  luck  syllogistic  certainty  ;  or  that  the  truths  of  any  one  uni- 
verse will  fail  to  accord  with,  fur  less  will  contradict,  any  truth  in 
any  other  of  the  realms  of  the  Almighty.  Every  worker  helps 
every  other  in  every  field  ;  all  are  needed  to  secure  true  know- 
ledge and  correct  appreciation  of  the  All ;  no  final  creed  can  be 
reached,  accordant  with  (Jod's  trinity,  except  by  the  concurrence 
of  workers  in  every  department  of  the  triune.  But  every  laborer 
in  this  great  field  must  Bacritiee  everything  to  trath.  Science 
supplier  facts  ;  but  facts  of  little  importance  to  the  seeker  after 
moral  truths,  except  as  illustniting  the  consistencies  of  God's  laws 
and  ways.  Itgives  us  mt'lhods  that  are  of  real  value  as  leading 
us  into  the  habit  of  taking  knowledge  as  we  may,  in  half-truths, 
in  incomplete  systems,  in  uncertain  nebulous  lights,  oiili/  proi'ia- 
idiitilltf  ;  always  stitndiiig  ready  to  sacrifice  belief  or  formulated 
creed  to  later  revelation  ;  adhering,  above  all  and  before  every- 
thing else,  to  the  latest  and  fullest  truth  ;  taking  the  nearest 
right,  whatever  its  form,  whatever  its  consequences,  as  entitled 
to  all  the  respect  of  a  revolution. 

Scientific  truths  can  never  conflict  witli  moral  or  religious 
truths.  There  can  be  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion  ; 
though  there  has  ofteu  been  discordance  between  scientific  men 
and  theologians. 

We  all  remember  that,  when  the  Argonauts  visited  the  Cen- 
taur sage,  after  Cheiron  had  welcomed  and  hud  feasted  them,  he 
sang  to  them  his  ivondrous  song  of  the  buttles  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  liUpithui,  and  tlieir  glorious  but  sud  ending  : — 

"Then  Orpheus  todk  the  lyre  and  sang  of  ('liaos,  and  of  the 
making  of  this  nmrvelloim  World,  and  how  all  I  hingx  sprang  from 
Love,  who  cDuld  not  live  alone  in  (he  Abi/n.i.  And,  as  he  sang,  his 
voice  rose  from  the  cave,  above  the  crags,  and  through  the  tree- 
tops,  and  tlie  glens  of  oak  and  pine.  And  the  tre<?s  bowed  their 
heads  when  they  heard  it,  and  the  gray  rocks  cracked  and  rung, 
and  the  forest  bejists  crept  near  to  listen,  and  the  birds  forsook 
their  nests  and  hovered  round,"  and  all  creation  gloried  and  re- 
joiced in  the  magic  song. 

Full  many  a  child  has  listened  in  wonder  and  has  absorbed 
inspiration  from  Kingsley's  magic  stories  of  the  old,  the   wise 
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fables  of  Greek  mythology  ;  but  what  wisest  man  may  not  find  in 
this  incident,  so  beautifully  told  by  the  old  Hellenic  troubadours, 
and  translated  by  that  loveliest  of  modern  repetiteurs,  the  simile 
of  grander  spiritual  events,  and  an  insi)iiivtion  that,  had  we 
Orpheus's  heavenly  power,  should  give  rise  to  songs  "  like  voices 
of  angels  in  Pai-adise"  ?  I  imagine  that  in  our  creed,  once 
framed  of  the  scantlings  of  the  creeds  of  the  world  and  of  all 
the  ages,  we  should  find  that  its  study  would  teach  us  again 
"  how  all  things  sprang  from  love  "  and  that  "  love  cannot  live 
alone  in  the  abyss  "of  this  world.  In  this  study  we  follow  Ten- 
nyson : — 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control : 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  soverelKn  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power,  of  herself. 
Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by  law  ; 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear." 

The  path  only  is  shown  ua  by  our  creed  ;  the  soul  that  would 
follow  that  path  must  enter  upon  it  with  the  right  spirit,  and 
pursue  it  steadily  and  unhesitatingly,  holdiiig  the  law  in  rever- 
ence ;  taking  its  course  as  the  mariner  on  a  long  voyage  steers  by 
the  polestar  or  the  unerring  magnetic  needle.  The  guiding-star 
nnist  be  above,  and  away  ahead  of  us,  ton,  or  we  shall  find  our- 
selves soon  far  astray.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  evident  that  in 
olden  times,  when  speculation  took  the  place  of  reKcarch  ;  when 
fancy,  rather  than  fact,  was  taken  as  the  guide  ;  when  the  uncer- 
tain meandering  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  instead  of  the  unchanging 
polestar,  was  followed,  creeds  and  lives  must  have  deviated  widely 
from  the  true  course.  Had  science  done  nothing  more  for  man- 
kind, its  final  reconstruction  of  all  our  methods  of  philosophy 
might  be  taken  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon 
the  race. 

Absolute  independence  of  belief,  and  in  its  expression,  is  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  progress  in  religion  us  in  science.  I 
would  force  my  own  views  upon  no  one  ;  but  I  would  claim  equal 
privilege  in  forming  my  own  creeds  without  interference  from 
others.  Others  may  think  as  they  choose  about  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  but  I  claim  the  privilege  of  concluding  that  the 
writer  of  the  decalogue,  whether  receiving  it  direetiv  from  the 
Almighty  amid  the  llitshing  of  heavenly  flame  and  the  thunders  of 
his  voice,  in  dream,  or  in  the  visions  of  a  day — I  claim  that  this 
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Moses  was  iuspired  with  the  very  self  of  the  God  tliat  I  would 
demund  the  right  to  worship.  Let  others  discuss  the  question  of 
the  humanity  or  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  they  will.  For  me  there 
exists  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason  atid  feel- 
ing, and  to  assert  the  conviction  that  his  was  a  soul  essen- 
tially divine.  Despite  the  horrors  of  the  old  Hebraic  theology, 
it  contains  much  that  is,  to  me,  and  judged  by  iny  standards,  un- 
questionable inspiration  ;  but  how  conveyed  and  how  received  I 
would  not  pretend  to  say. 

I  elitim  the  right  to  do  my  own  thinking  so  far  aa  to  be  permit- 
ted to  beliuve  that  inspiration  has  visited  many  a  good  soul  in  ear- 
lierdays  ;  that  the  human  race  has  never  been  without  the  inspiring 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  spoken  voice  of  righteous  men.  I  am 
sure  Krishna  has  always  lived,  has  always  had  a  divine  side  to  his 
nature;  and  lladha  has  always  stood  by,  with  her  divine  thought, 
ready  to  answer  hisprayer.  Independence  of  thought  has  formed 
many  creeds;  but  all  on  some  basis  of  admitted  truth. 

Induction  only  can  give  certainty  ;  though  it  nit'aus  slow  prog- 
ress. Its  operation,  however,  has  resulted  in  producing  very 
different  attitudes  in  different  classes  of  minds.  This  process  of 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  practised  by  one  who  can  only  see  the 
physical  side  of  science,  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  agnosticism  ; 
al!  that  is  unseen  isiinfelt.  unknown, and  unknowable.  To  those 
who  add  to  scientific  attainments  sttnio  imagination,  who,  while 
seeing  the  drift  of  the  stars,  also  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  universe  seems  to  constitute  its  own  deity,  creation  is  its  own 
creator,  and  pantheism  is  a  satisfying  religion,  as  it  was  to  the 
earliest  Indian  philosophers.  To  those  logieal  minds  so  consti- 
tuted as  neces.'^arily  to  recognize  a  plan  and  a  purpose,  the  theo- 
logical view  seeniH  to  jMint  with  certainty  to  an  intellectual  first 
cause,  a  being  in  whom  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omni- 
presence, intelligent  foresight,  and  a  vast  and  eternal  programme 
combine  to  give  the  infinite  creative  and  preserving  and 
guiding  soul  all  tlie  qualities  of  a  purely  intellectual  God — 
a  Uod  without  sympathies  or  feelings  or  compassion  or 
mercy.  This  ie  abstract  dei.sm.  But  to  those  who  recognize 
mural,  as  well  as  mental  and  intelleetnal  and  physical,  existence 
and  movements  ;  who  feel  as  well  as  see  ;  who  are  aware  of  an 
inner  life  and  an  inner  consciousness  ;  who  possess  that  element, 
essential   to  all    religions    life,   which  we   call  faith, — meaning 
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knowledge  of  inoriil  principles  and  of  all  affections  coming  of  in- 
struction through  channels  never  recognized  or  recognizable 
through  anyof  the  processes  of  physical  science, — the  anthropomor- 
phic idea  of  God  is  confirmed  and  attains  certainty  ;  and  tJio  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  human  soul,  with  its  knowledge  coming  of 
scientific  research,  its  faith  coming  of  heaven-implanted  intuitions 
and  consciousness,  and  its  reasoning  power  basing  all  conclusions 
on  all  knowledge, — tlio  anthropomorphic  deist, — believes  in  a 
personal  God  who  is  the  ideal  and  the  impersonation  of  all 
that  the  best  of  men  strive  toward  and  hope  to  approximate, 
however  feebly — iuSnity  of  goodness,  inliuity  of  love,  infinity  of 
charity,  all  moral  excellence,  as  well  its  illimitable  knowledge 
and  infinite  power. 

The  agnostic  learns  nothing  except  what  science  can  teach 
him  ;  and  his  highest  thought  goes  not  beyond  the  mechanism  of 
this  organized  mass  of  force-endowed  matter,  which,  only,  he  can 
perceive  or  conceive.  The  theist  ''recognizes  an  omnipresent 
energy  which  is  none  other  than  the  living  God,"  "  the  infinite 
and  eternal  energy  from  vvjiicli  all  things  proceed,"  as  Mr, 
Spencer  puts  it,  of  which  "our  lives,  alike  physical  and  mental, 
in  common  with  all  the  activities,  organic  and  inorganic,  amid 
which  we  live,  are  but  the  workings."  The  highest  conceptions 
of  a  Deity  are  now  arising  from  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  universe  from  primeval  chuos  ;  infinity  of  expanse  enclosing 
infinitude  of  germs  of  all  life,  of  all  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  growths,  according  to  a  definite  plan,  and  through  the 
operation  of  law  proceeding  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent  scheme 
toward  the  perfecting  of  an  unknowable  ciilniimition  in  every 
realm  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature. 

With  Fiske,  "  I  believe  it  has  been  fully  shown  that,  so  far 
from  degrading  Ilumanity,  or  putting  it  on  a  level  with  the  animal 
world  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  shows  us  distinctly 
for  the  first  time  how  the  creation  and  the  perfecting  of  Man  is 
the  goal  toward  which  Nature's  work  has  been  tending  from  the 
first.  We  can  now  see  clearly  that  our  new  knowledge  enlarges 
ten-fold  the  significance  of  life,  aud  makes  it  seem  more  than  ever 
the  chief  object  of  Divine  care,  the  consummate  fruition  of  that 
creative  energy  which  is  manifested  throughout  the  knowablo 
universe.  .  .  .  He  who  regards  Man  as  the  consummate  fruition 
of  creative  energy,  and  the  chief  object  of  Divine  care,  is  almost 
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irresistibly  driven  to  the  belief  that  the  soul's  career  is  not  com- 
pleted with  the  present  life  upon  the  earth." 

In  that  heiiittiful  pngiui,  yet  Cliristian,  poem,  so  much  be- 
praised,  bo  much  abused,  "Tlie  Light  of  Asia,"  Edwin  Arnold, 
in  his  inimitable  riiythm,  thus  paraphrases  the  Buddhist's  render- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  (rautama  as  to  the  right  way,  the  "  eight- 
fold path  which  brings  to  peace"  : 

"  The  First  good  T/evol  Is  RiRht  Doctrine.    Walk 
In  fear  of  Dbarma,  ahuniiini?  nil  offence  ; 
In  heed  of  Karma,  which  doth  make  man's  fate ; 
In  lordship  over  sense. 

"  The  Second  la  Right  Purpose.    Have  good-will 
To  alt  that  Uve»,  letting  iinkiudni-JUi  die 
And  greed  and  wrath  ;  so  that  your  lives  be  made 
Like  soft  airs  passing  by. 

"  The  Third  Is  Right  Discourse.    Govern  the  lips 
As  they  were  palace  doors,  the  King  within  ; 
Tranquil  and  fair  and  courteous  be  all  words 
Which  from  that  presence  win, 

"  The  Fourth  ts  Right  Behavior.    Let  each  act 
Assoil  a  fault  or  help  a  merit  grow  ; 
Like  threads  of  silver  secu  ttirougli  crystal  beads 
Let  love  through  good  deeds  show. 

"  Four  higher  roadways  be.    Only  those  feet 

May  tread  them  which  have  done  with  earthly  things; 
Right  Purity;  Right  Thought;  Right  Loneliness; 
Right  Rapture.    Spread  no  wiugs 

"  For  sunward  (light,  thou  soul  with  unplumed  vans  1 
.Sweet  is  the  lower  air  and  safe,  and  known 
The  homely  levels  :  only  strong  ones  leave 
The  nest  each  makes  bis  own. 

"  Ehiter  the  path  I    There  spring  the  heating  streams 

Quenching  all  thirst  I    There  bloom  th'  immortal  flowers, 
Carpeting  all  the  way  with  joy  !    There  throng 
Swiftest  and  sweetest  hours  1 " 

And  60  "  all  who  love  the  Mjister  for  his  love  of  us  "  are  tanght 
by  this  untaught,  yet  wisest,  of  pagans  to  endeavor, 

"  Living  pure,  reverent,  patient,  pitiful. 
Loving  all  things  which  live  even  as  themselves," 

to  pursue  the  right  path  toward  the  right.     Thus,  nearly  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Ohrist-liko  pagan  para- 
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phrased  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Why  may  not  we,  two  thon- 
Kind  years  later,  with  all  the  teachings  of  the  greater  leader  before 
HS,  with  all  the  accumulated  iiitelligeuce  aud  moral  growth  of  the 
intervening  period  at  our  command,  introduce  into  our  paths  and 
our  theories  of  life  and  work,  land  of  preparation  for  life  and  its 
work,!  the  perfect  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  all  those 
grand  corollaries  that  have  been  found  to  follow,  by  every  earnest 
disciple  of  the  right,  from  Gautama  and  the  Christ  to  our  own 
time  ?  It  is  such  adoption  of  right  principles  as  has  acconi]ianied 
modern  changes  aud  advances  in  moral  and  intellectual  education 
that  has  given  us  so  much  progress  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  the  last  century.  It  is  the  influence  of  such  elements 
in  our  future  work  that  we  may  trust  to  give  to  us  all  that  we  are 
to  gain,  in  the  future,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  for  our 
fellows,  for  the  nation,  and  for  tho  world. 

We  can  ejisily  see  how  it  hapjicus  that  Buddhism  surrives.  Ita 
adherents  can  grasp,  through  its  teachings,  some  of  the  loveliest 
principles  ;  perceive  sonic  of  tho  grandest  mora!  trutlis  ;  realize 
something  of  the  truest  Christian  feeling,  siii»iile  though  such 
believers  are  ;  and  thus  they  gain  an  experience  of  the  best  side 
of  life,  even  iirthe  midst  of  their  ignorance.  Faith,  at  least,  is 
with  them.  What  Bishop  Cai'penter  calls  the  essentiids  of  relig- 
ion, its  "permanent elements,"  dependence,  fellowship,  progress 
in  moral  life,  are  theirs ;  but,  most  of  all,  Buddha  commends  to* 
them  that  (jnality  which  our  martyred  President  illustrated  with 
his  "  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all" — all-comprehend- 
ing love. 

Our  modem  Plato  has  said  :  "  There  will  be  a  new  church 
founded  on  moral  science  ;  at  first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a 
manger  again,  the  algebra  and  mathematics  of  ethical  law,  the 
church  of  men  to  come,  without  shawms,  or  psaltery,  or  sackbnt ; 
but  it  will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters  ; 
8<:ience  for  symbol  aud  illustration  ;  it  will  fast  enough  gather 
beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry.  .  .  ,  The  nameless  Thought, 
the  nameless  Power,  the  super-personal  Heart," — "  it  shall  repose 
alone  on  that." 


"  Our  little  Rysteins  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  conse  to  l)e  : 
They  are  1ml  broken  lixhti  o(  thee, 
^nd  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 
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Over  all,  encloBing  all,  beyond  ull,  and  all  In  all,  is  love: 
nobler,  diviner,  grander  than  noblest  intellect,  than  grandest 
beauty  of  form,  thandivineflt  thought.     Well  may  we  sing  : 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love. 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  fuith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove." 

1  Well  may  we  content  ourselves  with  a  creed  composed,  as  to  its 
moral  logic,  of  the  >fosiiic  original ;  as  to  its  emotional  side,  of 
the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount ;  its  whole,  the  "  new  conunandment," 
"  that  ye  love  one  ttiiothfr'' !  Such  a  creed  satisfies  the  reason 
and  conscience  through  tiio  decalogue,  the  spirit  through  Christ, 
the  whole  soul  through  love;  while  tha  Lord's  prayer  expresses 
every  essential  aspiration.^ 

Christ  crnfiified  is  the  incarnation  and  the  apotheosis  of  God's 
charity — ''  the  <lew(lr(>j)  lost  in  tlie  Bhiuiug  sea"  of  inlinite  love. 
While  faith  gives  us  lirm  hold  on  all  that  the  soul  prizes,  what 
more  do  we  need  ?  what  more  should  we  desire  ?  why  vex  ourselves 
with  minor  and  perhaps  nnsolvablo  questions  ?  And  for  the  one 
promise — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
That  is  all  ;  that  is  enough  ! 

How  Kuch  of  this  essential  creed  is  comprehended  in  that 
^eautiful  verse  of  Lowell ! — 

"  All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 

A  liKht  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 
If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet  life  which  is  the  Law." 

fioBEKT  H.  Thurston. 


THE  STATE  AS  AN  IMMORAL  TEACHER. 


UY   OUIllA. 


The  teadency  of  tho  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
towiinl  increase  in  the  powurs  of  tho  state  and  decrease  in  the 
powers  of  the  individual  citizen.  Whether  the  government  of  a 
coantry  be  at  this  moment  nominally  free,  or  whether  it  bo 
avowedly  despotic,  whether  it  be  an  empire,  a  republic,  a  cuasti- 
tutional  monarchy,  or  a  self-governing  and  ueutnilizud  principal- 
ity, the  actual  government  is  a  subatitutiou  of  state  machinery 
for  individual  choice  and  individual  liberty.  In  Servia,  in  Bul- 
garia, in  France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  America,  in  Aus- 
tralia, anywhere  you  will,  the  outward  forms  of  government  differ 
widely,  but  beneath  all  there  is  tho  same  interference  of  tho  state 
with  personal  volition,  the  same  obligation  for  the  individual  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  the  state  iu  lieu  of  his  own  judgment.  The 
only  difference  is  that  such  a  pretension  is  natural  and  excusable 
in  an  autocracy  :  in  a  constitutional  or  republican  state  it  is  an 
anomaly,  even  an  absurdity.  But  whether  it  be  considered 
admirable  or  accursed,  tho  fact  is  conspicuous  that  every  year 
adds  to  the  pretensions  and  powers  of  the  state,  and  every  year 
diminishes  the  personal  freedom  of  tho  man. 

To  whatever  the  fact  bo  traceable,  it  is  there  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably duo  to  the  increase  of  a  purely  doctriiuiire  education,  which 
with  itself  increases  the  number  of  persons  who  look  upon  hu- 
manity as  a  drill-sergeant  looks  upon  battalions  of  conscripts  : 
the  battalions  must  learn  to  move  mechanically  in  masses,  and  no 
single  unit  of  them  must  be  allowed  to  murmur  or  to  fall  out  of 
the  ranks.  Tliat  this  conscript  or  that  may  be  in  torture  all  the 
while  matters  nothing  whatever  to  the  drill-sergeant.  That  what 
would  have  been  an  excellent  citizen  makes  a  rebellious  or  ineffi- 
cient conscript  is  not  his  business  either  :  he  only  requires  a 
battalion  which  moves  with  mechanicjil  precision.  The  state  is 
but  a  drill-eergeant  on  a  largo  scale,  with  a  whole  nationality 
marchcii  out  on  tho  paradegronnd. 
▼OU  CUii. — »o.  417.  13 
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Wbatovor  were  in  other  respects  the  evils  attoudant  on  other 
ages  than  this,  tliose  ages  were  favorable  to  the  ilevelopraeut  of  iii- 
iliviflualily,  and  therefore  of  genius.  The  present  age  is  opposed  to 
such  developiaeut  ;  and  the  more  the  state  manipulates  the  man, 
the  more  completely  will  individuality  and  originality  ho  de- 
stroyed. Tlie  state  reciuires  a  military  machine  in  which  there 
is  no  hitch,  an  exchetiuer  in  which  tlieiv  is  never  a  deficit,  and  a 
public  monotonous,  obedient,  colorless,  spiritless,  moving  unani- 
mously and  humbly  like  a  flock  of  sheej)  along  a  straight  high 
road  between  two  walls.  That  is  the  ideal  of  every  bureaucracy  ; 
and  what  is  the  state  except  a  crystallized  bureaucnicy  ?  It  is 
the  habit  of  those  wlio  uphold  llie  despotism  of  government  to 
speak  as  tliongh  it  were  sumo  impersonal  entity,  some  unerring 
guide,  some  hulf-divitie  thing  like  the  pillar  of  fire  which  the 
Israelites  imagined  eoudticted  tlu'iu  in  their  exodus.  In  actual 
fact,  the  state  is  only  the  executive;  representing  the  momen- 
tary deeisiona  of  a  majority  which  is  act  even  at  all  times  a 
genuine  majority,  but  is  in  frorjuent  cases  a  fabricated  and  fic- 
titious prepoiuleranee,  artiticially  and  arbitrarily  produced.  There 
can  be  nothing  noble,  sacred,  or  unerring  in  such  a  majority  : 
it  is  fallible  and  fallacious  ;  it  may  bo  in  the  right,  it  may 
bo  iu  the  wrong  ;  it  may  light  bj'  accident  on  wisdouv,  or  it  may 
plunge  by  panic  into  folly.  There  is  nothing  iu  its  origin  or 
its  constniction  which  can  render  it  imposiug  in  the  sight  of  an 
intelligent  and  high-spirited  man.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  not 
intelligent  and  not  high-spiritod,  and  so  tho  incubus  which  lies 
on  them  through  it  they  supjiort  as  the  camel  his  burden,  sweat- 
ing beneath  it  at  every  pore.  The  state  is  the  empty  cap  of  Gesa- 
ler,  to  whicli  all  but  Tell  consent  to  bow. 

It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the  centuries  preceding  this  one 
that  in  them  privilege  occupied  tho  place  of  law ;  but,  though 
privilege  was  cajirieious  and  often  unjust,  it  was  always  elastic, 
sometimes  benignant :  law — civil  law,  such  as  the  state  frames  and 
enforces — is  never  elastic  and  is  never  benignant.  It  is  an  engine 
which  rolls  on  its  own  iron  lines,  and  crushes  what  it  finds  op- 
pose<l  to  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  excellence  of  what  it  may 
destroy. 

The  nation,  like  the  child,  becomes  either  brutalized  by  over- 
drilling  or  emasculated  by  having  all  its  actions  and  opinions 
continually  prescribed  for  it.     It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
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precautions  or  any  system  could  compass  what  the  state  in  many 
couutrics  is  uow  endeavoring  to  do,  by  regulation  and  prohibition, 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  maladies.    But  it  is  certain  that 
the  nervous  terrors  inspired  by  state  laws  and  by-laws  beget  a 
mahuly  of  the  mind  more  injurious  tlian  the  bodily  ills  which  so 
[absorb  the  state.     Whether  Pasteur's   inoculation  for  rabies  bo  a 
■curse  or  a  boon  to  mankind,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  ex- 
i»ggerated  ideas  which  it  creates,  the  fictitious  importance  which 
it  lends  to  what  was  previously  a  most  rare  malady,  the  night- 
mare horrors  it  invokes,  and  the  lies  which  its  propagandists,  to 
justify  its  pretences,  find  themselves  compelled  to  invent,  pro- 
duce a  dementia  and  hysteria  in  the  public  miiul  which  is  a  disease 
far  more  widespre.id  and  dangerous  than  mere  rabies  (unassisted 
by  science  and  government)  could  ever  have  become. 

The  dissemination  of  cowardice  is  a  greater  evil  than  would 
be  the  increase  of  any  physical  ill  whatever.  To  direct  the  minds 
of  men  la  nervous  terror  to  their  own  bodies  is  to  make  of  them 
a  trembling  and  shivering  pack  of  prostrate  poltroons.  The  mi- 
crobe may  or  may  not  exist ;  but  the  nervous  terrors  generated  in 
the  microbe's  name  are  worse  evils  than  any  bacillus.  It  ia  the 
physiologist's  trade  to  increase  these  terrors  ;  he  lives  by  them, 
and  by  them  alone  has  his  being ;  but  when  the  state  takes  his 
crotchets  and  quackeries  in  earnest  and  forces  them  upon  the 
public  as  law,  the  effect  is  physically  and  mentally  disastrous.  The 
cholera  as  a  disease  is  bad  enough  ;  but  worse  than  itself  by  far 
arc  the  brutal  egotism,  the  palsied  terror,  the  convulsive  agonies, 
with  which  it  is  met  and  which  tiio  stjite  in  all  countries  does  so 
miicli  to  increase.  Fear  alone  kills  five-tenths  of  its  victims,  and 
during  its  latest  visitation  in  the  streets  of  Naples  people  would 
spring  up  from  their  seats,  shriek  that  they  had  cholera,  and  fall 
dead  in  convulsions  caused  by  sheer  panic,  whilst  in  many  country 
places  the  villagers  fired  on  railway  trains  which  they  inuigined 
might  carry  the  dreaded  malady  amongst  them.  This  kind  of 
panic  cannot  bo  entirely  controlled  by  any  state,  but  it  might  be 
mitigated  by  judicious  moderation,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  in- 
tensified and  hounded  on  by  the  press,  the  physiologists,  and  the 
governments  all  over  the  known  world. 

The  state  has  alreswly  passed   its  cold,  hard,  iron-plated  arms 
flwtween  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  and  is  daily  dragging  and 
forcing  them  asunder.     The  old  moral  law  may  say,  "  Honor 
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your  father  aud  mother,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  state  says,  on  the  con- 
trary :  "  Leave  your  mother  ill  and  unteuded  whilst  you  attend  to 
your  own  education;  and  summon  your  father  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  if  he  dare  lay  a  hand  en  you  when  you  disgrace  aud 
deride  him."  The  other  day  a  workingman  in  London  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  because, 
being  justly  angry  with  his  little  girl  for  disobeying  his  orders 
and  staying  out  night  after  night  in  the  streets,  he  struck  her 
twice  with  a  leathern  strap,  aud  she  was  "  slightly  bruised."  The 
man  asked  pertinently  what  was  the  world  coming  to  if  a  parent 
might  not  correct  his  child  as  he  thought  fit.  What  can  be  the 
relations  of  this  father  and  daughter  when  he  leaves  the  prison 
to  which  she  sent  hitn  ?  What  authority  can  ho  have  in  her  sight  ? 
What  obedience  will  he  be  ablo  to  exact  from  her  ?  The  bruises 
from  the  strap  would  soon  jiass  away,  but  the  rupture,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  tribunal,  of  parental  and  filial  tics  can  never  be  healed. 
The  moral  injury  done  to  the  girl  by  this  interference  of  the  state 
ia  irreparable,  ineffaceable.  The  state  has  practically  told  her  that 
disobedience  is  no  offence,  and  has  allowed  her  to  be  the  accuser 
and  jailer  of  one  who,  by  auotbor  canon  of  law,  is  said  to  be  sot 
in  authority  over  her  both  by  God  and  man. 

The  moral  and  the  civil  law  alone  decree  and  enforce  the 
inviolability  of  jiroperty  :  anything  which  is  the  property  of 
another,  be  it  but  of  the  value  of  a  copper  coin,  cannot  be  taken 
by  you  without  your  becoming  liable  to  punishment  as  a  thief. 
This,  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  has  been  esteemed 
correct,  just,  aud  necessary.  But  the  state  breaks  this  law, 
derides  it,  rides  rough  shod  over  it,  when  for  its  own  pur- 
poses it  requires  the  property  of  a  private  person  :  it  calls  the  pro- 
cess by  various  names — enudetnuation,  expropriation,  annexation, 
etc.  ;  but  it  is  seizure,  violent  seizure,  and  essentially  seizure 
against  the  owner's  will.  If  a  man  enter  your  kitchen-garden 
and  take  a  few  onions  or  a  few  potatoes,  you  can  seize,  jirosecute, 
and  imprison  him  :  the  state  takes  the  whole  garden,  and  turns 
you  out  of  it,  and  turns  it  into  anything  else  which  for  the  mo- 
ment seems  to  the  state  excellent  or  advantageous,  and  against 
the  impersonal  roblrer  you  can  do  naught.  The  state  considers 
it  compensation  enough  to  pay  an  arbitrary  value  ;  but  not  only 
are  there  many  possessions,  notably  in  land,  for  the  loss  of  which 
no  equivalent  could  reconcile  us,  but  the  state  herein  seta  up  a 
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principle  which  is  never  accorded  in  law.  If  the  man  who  steals 
the  onions  offers  to  pay  their  value,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so,  nor 
is  the  owner  of  the  onions  allowed  to  accept  such  compensation  : 
it  is  called  "  compounding  a  felony."  The  state  alone  may  com- 
mit this  felony  witli  impunity. 

The  state  continually  tampers  with  and  tramples  on  private 
property,  taking  for  itself  wluit  and  wIum'O  and  how  it  pleases  : 
the  example  given  to  the  public  is  profoundly  immoral.  The 
plea  put  forth  in  excuse  for  its  action  by  the  state  is  that  of 
public  benefit  :  the  intLTuats  uf  the  public  cannot,  it  avers,  be 
sacrificed  to  private  interest  or  owuerahip  or  rights  of  any  sort. 
But  herein  it  seta  up  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  man  who 
steals  tlie  potatoes  might  argue  in  his  own  justification  that  it  is 
better  in  the  ititcrest  uf  the  public  that  one  person  sliould  lose  a 
few  potatoes  than  that  another  person  should  starve  for  want  of 
them,  and  so  either  in  prison  or  in  jworhouse  become  chargeable 
to  the  nation.  If  private  rights  and  the  siio'ediiesfs  of  property 
can  be  set  at  naugiit  by  the  state  for  its  own  purposes,  they  can- 
not be  logically  held  to  be  sacred  in  its  courts  of  law  for  any  indi- 
vidual. The  state  claims  immunity  for  theft  on  the  score  of  cou- 
Tenicuce  :  so  then  may  the  individual. 

If  the  civil  law  bo  in  conflict  with  and  contradiction  of  relig- 
ions law,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,*  it  is  none  tJie  less  in  per- 
petual opposition  to  moral  law  and  to  all  the  finer  and  more  gen- 
erous instincts  of  the  human  soul.  It  preaches  egotism  as  the 
first  duty  of  man,  and  studiously  inculcates  cowardice  as  the 
highest  wisdom.  In  its  strenuous  endeavor  to  cure  physical  ills 
it  does  not  heed  what  infamies  it  may  sow  broadcast  in  the  spirit- 
ual fields  of  the  mind  and  heart.  It  treats  altruism  as  criminal 
when  altruism  means  itidiiTerenco  to  the  contagion  of  any  infec- 
tions malady.  The  precautions  enjoined  in  any  such  malady, 
Btripped  bare  of  their  pretences,  really  mean  the  naked  selfishness 
of  the  saiive  qui  pent.  The  pole-axe  used  on  the  herd  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  another  herd  infected  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia or  anthrax  would  be  used  on  the  human  herd  suffer- 
ing from  tvphoid,  or  small-pox,  or  yellow-fever,  or  diphtheria,  if 
the  state  had  the  courage  to  follow  out  its  own  teachings  to  their 
logical  conclusions.     Who  shall  say  that  it  will  not  be  so  used 
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some  day  in  the  future,  when  increase  of  population  shall  have 
made  mere  numbers  of  trifling  account,  and  the  terrors  excited 
by  physiologists  of  ungovernable  force  ? 

We  have  gained  little  by  the  emancipation  of  human  society 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  ohiircliea  if  in  its  stead  we  substitute  the 
tyranny  of  the  state.  One  may  as  well  be  burned  at  the  stake  as 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  prophylactic  of  Pasteur  or  the  lymph 
of  Ko<?lj.  When  once  we  admit  that  the  law  should  compel  vac- 
cination for  snnill  pox,  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  refusing  to 
admit  that  the  law  shall  enforce  any  infusion  or  inoculation 
which  its  chemical  and  medical  advisers  may  suggest  to  it. 

On  the  first  of  May,  18'JO,  a  French  surgeon,  M.  Lanne- 
longue,  had  a  little  imbecile  child  in  his  hospital ;  he  fancied 
that  he  should  like  to  try  trepanning  on  the  child  as  a  cure  for 
imbecility.     In  the  words  of  the  report : 

"  II  taillait  la  sntare  saglttale  et  paraUMement  avec  elle  nne  Ionise  et 
^troit-e  incision  craulcime  dcpula  la  suture  (rontalo  &  la  auture  occipltale ;  U 
en  reaultA  pour  la  partio  osseuase  une  perU;  de  substance  longiic  de  it  centl- 
inetreii  et  large  de  0  luilUmetrea,  et  11  en  resolta  poor  le  cerveau  un  vi^rltabla 
debridement." 


If  this  child  live,  and  be  no  longer  imbecile,  the  parents  of  all 
idiots  will  presumably  be  compelled  by  law  to  submit  their  chil- 
dren to  this  operation  of  trepanning  and  excision.  Such  a  law 
would  be  the  only  logical  issue  of  existing  hygienic  laws. 

In  the  battlefield  the  state  requires  from  its  sons  the  most 
unflinching  fortitude  ;  but  in  civil  life  it  allows  them,  even  bidi 
them,  to  be  unblushing  poltroons. 

An  officer,  being  sent  out  by  the  English  War  Office  this  year 
to  fill  a  distiuguislied  post  in  Hong  Kong,  was  ordered  to  be  vac- 
cinated before  going  to  it ;  and  the  vaccination  was  made  a  con- 
dition of  tlie  ajipoiiitment.  In  this  instance  a  man  thirty  years 
old  was  thought  worthy  of  confidence  and  employment  by  the 
state,  but  such  a  fool  or  babe  in  his  own  affairs  that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  to  look  after  his  own  health.  You  cannot  make  a 
human  character  fearful  and  nervous,  and  then  call  upon  it  for 
the  highest  qualities  of  resolve,  of  capacity,  and  of  courage.  You 
cannot  coerce  and  torment  a  man,  and  then  expect  from  him 
intrepidity,  presence  of  miud,  and  ready  invention  in  perilous 
moments. 
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A  few  years  ago  nobody  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  be  bitten  by  a  liealthy  dog  ;  as  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon has  justly  said,  a  scnitch  from  a  rusty  nail  or  the  jagged  tin 
of  a  sardine-box  is  much  more  truly  dangerous  than  a  dog's 
tooth.  Yet  in  the  last  five  years  the  physiologists  and  the  state, 
which  in  all  countries  protects  them,  have  succeeded  in  so  inoc- 
ulating the  public  mind  with  senseless  terrors  thatovuu  the  acci- 
dental touch  of  a  puppy's  lips  or  the  kindly  lick  of  his  tonguo 
throws  thousands  of  people  into  an  insanity  of  fear.  Dr.  Bell  has 
justly  Siiid  :  "  Pasteur  does  not  cure  rabies  :  he  creates  it."  In  like 
manner  the  state  does  not  cure  either  folly  or  fear :  it  creates  both.-^ 

The  state  is  the  enemy  of  all  volition  in  the  individual  :  henco 
it  is  the  enemy  of  all  mauHuess,  of  all  force,  of  all  independence, 
and  of  all  originality.  The  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  its 
monstrous  taxation  to  its  irritating  by-laws,  are  in  coutiniial  an- 
tagonism with  all  those  who  have  character  uncowed  and  vision 
unobscured.  Under  the  terrorizing  generic  term  of  law,  the  stato 
cunningly,  and  for  its  own  purposes,  confounds  its  own  petty  regn- 
Litions  and  fiscal  e.^nctions  with  the  genuine  solemnity  of  moral 
and  criminal  laws.  The  latter  any  man  who  is  not  a  criminal 
will  feel  bound  to  respect ;  the  former  no  man  who  has  an  opinion 
and  courage  of  his  own  will  care  to  observe.  Trumpery  police  and 
municipal  regulations  are  merged  by  the  iiigoiuiity  of  the  state  into 
a  nominal  identity  with  genuine  law  ;  and  for  all  its  purposes, 
whether  of  social  tyranny  or  of  fiscal  extortion,  the  union  is  to 
the  state  as  useful  as  it  is  fictitious.  Tiie  state  has  everywhere 
diacovered  that  it  is  lucrative  and  imposing  to  worry  and  llecco 
the  honest  citizen ;  and  everywhere  it  shapes  its  civil  code,  there- 
fore, mercilessly  and  cunningly  towards  this  end. 

Under  the  incessant  med<lling  of  government  and  its  off- 
spriag,  bureaucracy,  the  man  becomes  poor  of  spirit  and  helpless. 
Ho  is  like  a  child  who,  never  being  permitted  to  have  its  own 
way,  has  no  knowledge  of  taking  care  of  itself  or  of  avoiding  ac- 
cidents. As,  hero  and  there,  a  child  is  of  rare  and  strong  enough 
stuff  to  break  his  leading-strings,  and  grows,  when  recaptured, 
dogged  and  sullen,  so  are  there  men  who  resist  the  dogma  and 
dictation  of  the  state,  and  when  coerced  and  chastised  become 
rebels  to  its  rules.  The  petty  tyrannies  of  the  state  gall  and 
fret  them  at  every  step  ;  and  tho  citizen  who  is  law-abiding,  so 
fur  as  the  greater  moral  coile  is  conocrncd,  is  stung  and  whipped 
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into  continual  coatumiicy  by  the  impertinent  interference  of  the 
civil  code  with  his  daily  life. 

Why  should  a  man  fill  up  a  census-return,  declare  his  income 
to  a  tax-gatherer,  muzzle  his  dog,  send  his  children  to  schools  he 
disapproves,  ask  permission  of  the  state  to  marry,  or  do  per- 
petually what  ho  dislikes  or  condemns,  because  the  state  wishes 
him  to  do  these  things  ?  When  a  man  is  a  criminal,  the  state 
has  a  right  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  but  whilst  ho  is  innocent  of  all 
crime  his  opinions  and  his  objections  should  be  respected.  There 
may  be  many  reasons — harmless  or  excellent  reasons — why 
publicity  about  his  life  is  offensive  or  injurious  to  him  :  what 
ri;jht  has  the  state  to  pry  into  his  privacy  and  force  him  to  write 
its  details  in  staring  letters  for  all  who  run  to  reiui  ?  The  state 
only  teaches  him  to  lie. 

"  You  ask  me  things  that  I  have  no  right  to  tell  yoii,"  replied 
Joanne  d'Are  to  her  judges.  So  may  the  innocent  m;in,  tor- 
mented by  the  state,  reply  to  the  state,  which  has  no  business 
witb  his  private  life  until  ho  has  m.ide  it  forfeit  by  a  crime. 

The  momout  that  the  state  leaves  the  broad  lines  of  public 
aflfairs  to  moddle  with  the  private  interests  and  actions  of  its 
people,  it  is  compelled  to  enlist  in  its  service  spies  and  informers. 
Without  these  it  cannot  make  up  its  long  lists  of  transgressions  ; 
it  caimot  know  whom  to  summon  and  what  to  prosecute. 

That  duplicity  which  is  in  the  Italian  character,  so  universally 
ingrained  there  that  the  noblest  natures  are  tainted  by  it, — a  du- 
plicity which  makes  entire  con6dence  impossible,  and  secrecy  an 
instinct  strong  as  life, — can  be  philosophically  trained  to  the  influ- 
ences which  the  constant  dread  of  the  sbirri  and  »pii  employed 
under  their  various  governments  for  so  many  centuries  has  left 
up(m  their  national  tem])erament.  Dissimulation,  so  long  made 
necessary,  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  essence  of  their  be- 
ing. Such  secretiveness  is  the  inevitable  product  of  domestic  es- 
pionage and  trivial  interference  from  the  state,  as  the  imposition 
of  a  gate-tai  makes  the  peasantry  who  pass  the  gate  ingenioua 
in  concealment  and  in  subterfuge. 

The  requisitions  and  regulations  of  the  state  dress  themselves 
vainly  in  the  pomp  of  law  ;  tliey  set  themselves  up  aide  by  side 
with  moral  law  ;  but  they  are  not  it,  and  cannot  possess  its  im- 
prossivoness.  Even  a  thiet  will  acknowledge  that  "  Tiiou  shalt 
not  steal"  is  a  just  and  solemn  commandment ;  but  that  to  carry 
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across  a  frontier,  without  declaring  it,  a  roll  of  tobncco  (which  you 
honestly  bought,  and  which  is  strictly  your  owu)  is  also  a  heinous 
crime,  both  common-sense  and  conscience  refuse  to  admit.  The 
Irish  peasaut  could  never  be  brought  to  see  why  the  private  illicit 
whiskey-slill  was  illicit,  and  iissuch  was  condemned  tiutf  destroyed, 
and  the  convictions  which  followed  its  destruction  were  amongst 
the  bitterest  causes  of  Irish  disaffection.  A  man  caught  in  the 
act  of  taking  h'n  neighbor's  goods  knows  tliat  his  punishment  is 
deserveil  ;  but  a  man  puni.shed  for  using  or  enjoying  his  own  ia 
filled  with  dialing  rage  agaiust  tlie  injustice  of  his  lot.  Between 
a  moral  law  and  a  fiscal  or  municipal  or  communal  imposition  or 
decree,  there  is  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  a  living 
botly  and  a  galvanized  corpse.  When  in  a  great  war  a  nation  ia 
urged  by  high  appeal  to  sacrifice  its  last  ounce  of  gold,  its  last 
shred  of  treasure,  to  save  the  country,  the  response  is  willingly 
made  from  patriotism  ;  but  when  the  revenue  officer  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  demand,  threaten,  fine,  and  seize,  the  contributor  can 
only  feel  the  irritating  impoverishment  of  such  a  process,  and 
yields  his  purse  reluctantly.  Electoral  rights  are  considered  to 
givfi  him  a  compensating  share  in  the  control  of  public  expen- 
diture ;  but  this  is  mere  fiction  :  he  may  disajiprove  in  <'very  item 
the  expenditure  of  the  state ;  he  cannot  alter  it. 

TolstoK  has  constantly  affirmed  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  government  anywhere  :  it  is  not  a  government,  but  all  gov- 
ernments, on  which  he  wages  war,  IIo  considers  that  all  are  alike 
corrupt,  tyrannical,  and  opposed  to  a  fine  and  free  ideal  of  life. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  "  the  control  of  the  fittest"  in  any 
actual  sense,  for  the  whole  aspect  of  public  life  tends  every  year 
more  and  more  to  alienate  from  it  those  wliose  capacity  and 
character  arc  higher  than  those  of  their  fellows ;  it  becomes  more 
and  more  a  routine,  an  eiujrenaije,  a  trade. 

From  a  military,  as  from  a  financial,  point  of  view  this  result 
is  of  advantage  to  the  government,  whether  it  be  imperial  or 
republican  ,  but  it  is  hostile  to  the  character  of  a  nation,  mor- 
ally and  ffisthetically.  In  its  best  aspect,  the  state  is  like  a 
parent  who  seeks  to  play  Providence  to  his  offspring,  to  foresee 
and  ward  off  all  accident  and  all  evil,  and  to  provide  for  all 
possible  contingencies,  bad  and  gorxl.  As  the  parent  inevitably 
tails  in  doing  this,  «o  the  state  fails,  and  must  fail,  in  such  a 
task. 
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Strikes,  with  their  concomitant  evils,  are  only  another  form  of 
tyranny  ;  but  thoy  have  this  good  in  them — that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  state,  and  tend  to  lessen  it  by  the  unpletisant 
shock  wliich  they  give  to  its  self-conceit  and  self-complacency. 
Trades-unions  turn  to  their  own  purposes  the  lesson  which  the 
st4vte  has  tauglit  thorn — t.  e.,  a  brutal  sacrifice  of  individual  will 
and  welfare  to  a  despotic  majority. 

There  is  more  or  less  truth  and'  justificalion  in  all  revolutions 
because  they  are  protests  against  bureaucracy.  When  they  aro 
successful,  they  abjure  tlieir  own  origin  and  become  in  their  turn 
the  bureaucratic  tyranny,  sometimes  modified,  sometimes  exag- 
geratod,  but  always  tending  towards  reproduction  of  that  which 
they  destroyed.  And  the  bureaucratic  iiilluence  is  always  im- 
moral and  unwholesome,  were  it  only  in  the  impatience  which  it 
excites  in  all  courageous  men  and  the  apathy  to  which  it  reduces 
all  those  wlio  are  witliuut  cunnige.  Its  mauifuld  and  emascu- 
lating comiaauds  are  lo  all  real  strength  as  the  cords  in  which 
Gulliver  was  bouud  by  the  pygmies. 

The  state  only  aims  at  instilling  those  qualities  in  it-s  public  by 
wliieh  its  demands  arc  obeyed  and  its  exchequer  is  filled.  Its  high- 
est attainment  is  the  rciluclion  of  niankiiul  to  clockwork.  In  its 
atmosphere  all  those  finer  and  more  delicate  liberties  which  require 
liberal  treatment  and  spacious  expansion  inevitably  dry  up  and 
perish.  Take  a  homely  instance.  A  poor,  hard-working  family 
found, a  little  stray  dog;  they  took  it  in,  sheltered,  fed  it,  and 
attached  tliemselves  to  it ;  it  was  in  one  of  the  streets  of  London  ; 
the  police  after  a  time  fiummoned  them  for  keeping  a  dog  with- 
out a  license  ;  the  woman,  who  was  a  widow,  pleaded  that  she  ha<l 
taken  it  out  of  pity,  that  they  had  tried  to  lose  it,  but  that  it  al- 
ways came  back  to  them  ;  she  was  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  dog-tax  and  two  guineas'  costs;  i,  «.,  the  state  said  to  her  : 
"Charity  is  the  costliest  of  indulgencies  ;  you  are  poor;  you 
have  no  right  to  be  humane."'  The  lesson  giveu  by  the  state  was 
the  vilest  and  meanest  which  could  be  given.  This  woman's 
children,  growing  up,  will  remember  that  she  was  ruined  for  being 
kind  ;  tuey  will  harden  their  hearts,  in  accordance  with  the  les- 
son ;  if  Oiey  become  brutal  to  animals  and  men,  it  is  the  state 
which  will  have  made  them  so. 

All  the  state's  edicts  in  all  countries  inculcate  sindlar  egotism  ; 
generosity  is  in  its  sight  a  lawless  and  unlawful  thing:  it  is  so 
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busied  in  urging  the  use  of  disinfectants  and  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  and  of  beasts,  the  exile  of  fumilies  and 
the  closing  of  drains,  that  it  never  sees  the  logical  issue  of  its 
injunctions,  which  is  to  leave  the  sick  man  alone  and  flee  from 
his  infected  vicinity  :  it  is  so  intent  on  insisting  on  the  value  of 
state  education  that  it  never  perceives  that  it  is  enjoining  on  the 
child  to  advance  itself  at  any  cost  and  leave  its  procreators  in 
their  hovel.  The  virtues  of  self-siierilice,  of  disinterested  affoo- 
tion.of  hiiniauity,  of  self-elfaccinent,  are  nothing  to  it ;  by  its  own 
form  of  organism  it  is  debarred  from  evLMi  admiring  them  ;  they 
come  in  its  way ;  they  obstruct  it ;  it  destroys  them. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  the  impcra  of  his  Fors  Vlaviyera, 
speaks  of  an  acacia  tree,  young  and  beautiful,  green  as  acacias 
only  are  green  in  Venice,  where  no  dust  ever  is  ;  it  grew  beside 
the  water  steps  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  was  a  morning 
and  evening  joy  to  him.  One  day  he  found  a  nuin  belonging  to 
the  municipality  cutting  it  down  root  and  branch.  "Why  do 
you  murder  that  tree  ?  "  he  asked.  The  man  replied  "Per  far 
puUzia  "  (to  clean  the  place).  The  acacia  and  the  municipality  of 
Venice  are  an  allegory  of  the  human  soul  and  its  controller,  the 
state.  The  acacia  was  a  thing  of  grace  and  verdure,  a  sunrise  and 
sunset  pleasure  to  a  great  soul;  it  ha<l  fragrance  in  its  white  blos- 
soms and  shade  in  its  fair  branches;  it  fitly  accompanied  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  feasts  of  Carpaccio  and  the  pageants  of  Gian. 
Bellini.  But  in  the  sight  of  the  Venetian  nuitiicipaiity  it  was 
irregular  and  unclean.  So  are  all  the  graces  and  greenness  of  the 
human  soul  to  the  state,  which  merely  requires  a  community  tax- 
paying,  decree-obeying,  uniform,  passionless,  enduring  as  the  ass, 
meek  as  the  lamb,  witli  neither  will  nor  wishes  ;  a  featureless  hu- 
manity practising  the  goose-step  in  eternal  routine  and  obeilience. 

When  the  man  has  become  a  passive  creature,  with  no  will  of 
his  own,  taking  the  military  yoke  unquestioningly,  assigning  his 
property,  educating  his  family,  holding  his  tenures,  ordering  his 
daily  life,  in  strict  accord  with  the  regulations  of  the  state,  he  will 
have  his  spirit  and  his  individuality  anuihilated,  and  he  will,  in 
compensation  to  himself,  bo  brutal  to  all  those  over  whom  he  has 
power.  The  cowed  conscript  of  Prussia  becomes  the  hectoring 
bully  of  Alsace.* 

*  Whoever  may  oare  to  stadj  the  bmtal  treutment  of  .'con fieri p I s  and  soldier  i  In 
OermnnT  by  their  offlcers  Is  referred  to  the  ruvolations  published  this  year  hj  Kurt 
Abel  and  Captain  Miller,  both  o]re-wltnet»e>i  of  these  tortures. 
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"  Libera  rhiesd  in  libera  s/alo  "  is  the  favorite  stock  phrase  of 
Itnlittii  imliticiana ;  but  it  is  an  untnith — nay,  an  impossibility — not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  world.  The  church  cannot  be 
liberal  because  lilierality  stultifies  itself ;  the  state  cannot  be 
liberal  because  its  whole  existence  is  bound  np  with  dominion. 
Ill  all  the  political  schemes  wliich  exist  now,  working  themselves 
out  in  (Mutuality,  or  proposed  as  a  panacea  to  the  world,  there  is 
no  true  liberality  ;  there  is  only  a  choice  between  desjxitism  and 
anarchy.  In  religious  institutions  it  is  the  same :  they  are  all 
egotisms  in  disguisti.  Socialism  wants  what  it  calls  equality  ;  but 
it«  idea  of  equality  is  to  cut  down  all  tall  trees  that  the  brushwood 
may  not  feel  itself  overtopped.  Plutocracy,  like  its  almost  extinct 
pre<lece8sor,  aristocnu-y.  wishes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep  all  the 
briishwoo<l  low,  so  that  it  may  grow  above  it  at  its  own  pace  and 
liking.     Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ? 

Civil  liberty  is  the  first  quality  of  a  truly  free  life  ;  and  in  the 
present  age  the  tendency  of  the  state  is  everywhere  to  admit  this 
in  theory,  but  to  deny  it  in  practice.  To  be  able  to  go  through  the 
comedy  of  the  voting-urn  is  considered  privilege  enough  to  atone 
for  the  loss  of  civil  and  moral  freedom  in  all  other  things.  If  it 
be  trno  that  a  nation  has  the  government  which  it  deserves  to 
have,  then  the  merits  of  all  the  nations  are  small  imleed.  With 
some  the  state  assumes  the  guise  of  a  police  olHcer,  and  in  othen 
of  a  cuirassier,  and  in  others  of  an  attorney  ;  but  in  all  it  is  a  des- 
pot issuing  its  petty  laws  with  the  pomp  of  Jove  ;  thrusting  its 
truncheon,  or  its  sword,  or  its  quili  into  the  heart  of  domestic  life, 
and  breaking  the  backbone  of  the  man  who  has  spirit  enough  to 
resist  it.  The  views  of  the  state  arc  like  those  of  the  Venetian 
municipjility  concerning  the  acacia.  Its  one  aim  is  a  methodical, 
monotonous,  mathcmutically-measured  regularity  :  it  admits  of 
no  expansion  ;  it  tolerates  no  exceptions  ;  of  beauty  it  has  no  con- 
sciousness ;  of  any  range  beyond  that  covered  by  its  own  vision 
it  is  ignorant.  It  may  work  on  a  large  scale, — even  on  an  enor- 
mous scale, — but  it  cannot  work  on  a  great  one.  Orcatness  can 
be  the  oflfspring  alone  of  volition  and  of  genius  :  it  is  everywhere 
the  continual  effort  of  the  state  to  coerce  the  one  and  to  suffocate 
the  other. 

Odida. 


PENSIONS  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

BY  TUB  HOX.    OREEN   B.    BACH,  UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER 

OF   PENSIONS. 


The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  the  subject  of  pensions  by  the  passage  by  Congress  last  year  of 
the  law  known  as  the  "Disability  Bill"  and  the  expenditure  of 
$106,000,000  for  pensions.  The  fact  that  more  than  500,000 
claims  have  been  filed  under  this  recent  law,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  expenditures  for  pensions  will  be  materially  increased, 
have  provoked  a  discussion  upon  the  general  subject  of  pensions 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  legislators  who  passed  the  laws  or 
to  the  old  soldiers  who  become  the  beneficiaries. 

It  is  alleged  that  already  unjust  and  uiuiecossary  taxation  is 
maintained  to  meet  these  expenditures,  which  are  likely  to  be 
swelled  to  an  annual  outlay  of  $^00,000,000.  The  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  whole  systoni  of  pension  legislation  seem  to  be 
seriously  called  into  question. 

All  civilized  nations  have  for  centuries  granted  pensions  in 
some  form  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  their  great  wars.  The 
United  States  has  followed  the  example  of  other  nations,  and  has 
granted  pensions,  and  passed  other  beiiuflcial  laws,  for  the  sold- 
iers  who  liave  fought  iti  all  the  wars  from  1775  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  widows,  orphans,  and  dopendent  parents  of  decejisud 
soldiers  have  been  made  beueficiarius  of  this  legislation.  Pensions 
were  first  granted  for  wounds  and  other  disabilities  incurred  in 
the  service  and  in  line  of  duty.  But  little  opposition  has  ever 
been  manifested  to  the  passage  of  laws  granting  pensions  to  this 
class  of  persons.  The  next  step  has  been,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  to  grant  a  service  pension  to  the  survivors  of  a 
war.  This  was  done  for  the  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  law  of 
1887  granting  a  service  pension  to  the  surviving  veterans  of  the 
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Mexican  War  received  the  approval  of  the  country,  as  an  act  of 
justico  to  a  class  of  patriotic  citizens  who  had  performed  honor- 
able service  und  who  were  then  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Prior  to  the  War  for  the  Union  a  favorite  plan  for  the  recog- 
uiliou  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  our  citizen  soldiery  was  to 
make  them  grants  from  tlic  public  lands.  To  the  8oldiei*s  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  of  the  Moxican  War  were  granted  land  warrants 
amounting  to  63,500,000  acres,  being  2,000,000  greater  than  the 
area  of  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

This  long  lino  of  legislative  precedents  has  a  profound  mean- 
ing. It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  tlie  noblest  duty  a  man  can  per- 
form is  to  risk  his  life  for  his  couutry;  that  a  soldier  who  incurs 
the  hardships  and  daiij^ers  of  war  does  so  not  only  to  protect  his 
own  doorsill  but  that  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic  ;  that  the 
paltry  dollars  which  a  soldier  receives  m  monthly  pay  for  his  mili- 
tsiry  service  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  considored  a  suitable  efniiva- 
Icnt  for  his  iiatriotic  services  ;  and  that  an  equitable  obligation 
arises  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  men  who  have  fought  under  the  national  flag,  and  for 
their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  parents. 

It  is  said  that  this  obligation  does  not  rest  in  contract.  Bo  it 
so.  It  is,  however,  an  obligation  which  rests  upon  principles  and 
sentiments  quite  as  binding  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  tho 
nation  as  a  written  contract  signed  and  sealed. 

When  a  nation  goes  to  war,  its  very  existence  is  involved. 
The  outcome  of  the  struggle  de[)end8  upon  the  number  of  soldiers 
that  can  be  rallied  under  the  flag,  and  therefore  upon  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  every  country  that 
this  spirit  of  patriotism  sliall  be  encotiraged  and  fostered  so  as  to 
maintain  a  willingness  on  tlio  part  of  the  people  to  spring  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  danger.  This  spirit  is  regarded 
with  us  as  a  greater  bulwark  for  public  defence  than  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  In  all  countries  tho  highest  honor  is  accorded  to  the 
men  who  fight  the  battles  of  their  country. 

There  seem  to  bo  three  well-defined  grounds  upon  which  pen- 
sion laws  and  other  beneficial  legislation  for  soldiers  rest  :  first, 
to  stimulate  tho  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  people  by  recogniz- 
ing and  honoring  the  lovo  of  country  exhibited  by  the  soldiers  ; 
second,  a  recognition  that  the  monthly  pay  of  the  soldier  was  not 
a  suitable  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered  ;  third,  a  broad  sen- 
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timent  of  gratitude  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  men  who  have 
died  in  defence  of  their  country  and  to  those  who  have  risked 
health  and  life  under  the  flag. 

Let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  concluditig  that  all  tlHa  leg- 
islation by  Congress  and  by  Slate  legislatures  for  the  benullt  of 
the  men  who  served  their  country  during  the  war,  and  of  their 
widows  and  orphans,  is  prompted  simply  by  a  spirit  of  almsgiving 
It  waa  not  this  spirit  which  inspired  the  erection  of  the  numer- 
ous soldiers'  homes  throughout  the  country,  whore  thousands  of 
disabkni  veterans  receive  care  and  treatment,  and  tiie  establish- 
ment of  national  cemeteries  for  the  repose  of  heroic  dust ;  nor 
was  this  the  moving  cause  for  the  onuctmont  of  the  various  pen- 
sion laws  now  upon  the  statute-book,  Tbesc  acts  were  pronijiteil 
by  patriotism,  justice,  and  gratitude— to  bestow  benefactions  on 
the  living,  benedictions  on  the  dead. 

Earnest  objection  bos  been  made  in  sftmo  quarters  to  the  act 
of  June  27,  1S90,  known  as  the  Disability  Pension  Law.  This 
act  is  a  broad  departure  from  tiie  principle  of  other  laws  granting 
pensions  for  disabilities.  All  tlie  other  laws  restrict  pensions  to 
persons  who  incuri-ed  wounds  and  disabilities  in  the  service  and 
iu  line  of  duty,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  or  dependent  par- 
ents of  such  persons.  The  incurrence  of  the  disability  iu  tiie 
service  was  the  central  fact  in  a  claim,  and  the  burden  of  proving 
this  fact  devolved  upon  the  claimant. 

The  administration  of  the  pension  laws  for  twenty-five  years 
developed  the  fact  that  liundrcds  of  thousands  of  old  soldiers  who 
had  served  faithfully  were  now,  and  had  been  for  years,  seriously. 
disabled,  but  could  not  furnish  the  proof  to  show  tliat  their  disa- 
bilities were  of  service  origin.  That  they  had  followed  the  flag 
for  four  years  and  had  never  missed  a  buttle,  and  were  now 
seriously  disabled,  was  not  enough  to  warrant  the  granting  of  a 
pension.  They  were  required  to  show  that  they  had  su(Tere<l  from 
some  injury  or  disease  in  the  service  to  which  the  present  disabil- 
ity could  rightfully  be  attributed. 

Observation  and  experience  had  demonstrated  that  military 
service,  with  its  exposures,  fatigues,  and  excitements,  was 
a  potent  cause  iu  destroying  health  and  breaking  down  constitu- 
tions. When  the  services  rendered  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the 
lata  war  are  recalled,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  nieu  were  broken  down. 
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Lot  U8  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  career  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  composed  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Corps,  as  an  illustrntioii.  Tlie  re^mentsof  this  army  were  mostly 
organized  in  18C1  and  1862.  Some  of  them  were  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  western  army.  They  were  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  I^ouisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  They  were  at  Bel- 
mont, Fort  Henry,  Donolson,  Shiloh.  tlio  siege  of  Corinth,  luka, 
the  Imttio  of  Corinth,  and  Ilatclioe.  They  pcnotratwi  central  Mis- 
sissijipi  in  the  winter  of  Itf'J'J.  They  went  down  the  Yazoo  Pass  in 
the  spring  of  1863.  They  crossed  tlie  Missinsippi  River  below  Vlcks 
burg  on  May  1, 1803,  and  in  twenty-two  days  liad  fought  five  bat- 
tles, had  laid  siege  to  Vicksburg,  and  had  assaulted  the  works.  Fail- 
ing in  their  attempt  to  capture  the  works  by  assault,  they  besieged 
the  place  until  it  aurrcudored  on  July  4, 1803.  They  immediately 
marched  upon  Jackson  and  dispersed  General  Johnston's  army. 
Thoy  went  by  steamboat  to  Memphis,  thence  marched  300  miles 
to  the  relief  of  Chattauooga,  and  fought  at  Missionary  Ridge. 
They  immediately  marched  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  They 
captured  Meridian  and  destroyed  its  railroads.  They  were 
in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  ;  were  one  hundred  days  under 
fire  and  fought  in  its  battles.  Thoy  alone  fought  and  defeated 
Hood's  army  July  22,  when  MePherson  foil.  They  hold  Alla- 
toona  Pass  and  Resiica  against  Hood.  Tlioy  were  on  the  great 
March  to  the  Sea,  fought  at  Oriswoldvillo,  and  captured  Fort 
Mc.Mlistor.  They  entered  Savannah  about  Christmas  and  rested 
three  weeks.  On  January  10,  18C5,  they  startt'd  on  their  last 
campaign  through  the  Carolinas.  It  was  winter.  The  first  day 
tliey  encountered  a  tremendous  storm,  which  caused  tlie  greatest 
flood  in  the  Savannah  River  in  fifty  years.  Their  camps  were 
necessarily  pitched  in  mud  and  water.  The  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  They  swam  or  bridged  swollen  streams  ;  they  over- 
came every  impediment;  they  fouglit  battles  and  drove  the  eneniy 
before  them,  and  fiiuiUy  witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  army 
under  General  Johnston. 

They  had  first  met  this  able  general  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  then 
in  Georgia,  and  now,  for  the  last  time,  in  North  Carolina.  These 
men  marched  through  Virginia  and  were  in  the  great  review  at 
Washington.  They  fought  under  Grant,  Sherman,  MePherson, 
Logan,  Howard,   Dodge,  Blair,  and  a  host  of  able  division  and 
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brigade  commanders.  Thousands  of  these  men  never  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  hospital,  and  yet  but  few  of  them  who  curried 
muskets  are  now  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  manual  labor. 
It  is  not  to  bo  believed  by  intelligent  men  and  women  that  the 
soldiers  who  endured  these  hardships  and  dangers  came  out  of  the 
eervico  with  unimpaired  vitality. 

The  services  of  this  army  are  a  specimen  of  the  services  of  all 
the  armies.  These  mighty  services  were  performed  under  the 
influence  of  a  patriotic  elation  which  wrought  up  the  will  and 
made  nerves  of  steel ;  but  when  their  labors  were  ended  a  reaction 
came,  and  with  it  that  multitude  of  incurable  ailments  which 
have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  learned  physicians  of  the  laud. 

Nearly  all  the  great  leaders  in  the  war  have  died  before  their 
time,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  are  dropping  off  more 
rapidly  than  their  neighbors  of  the  same  age.  More  tlian  two  out 
of  seven  of  the  survivors  of  the  wur  have  already  died.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  vital  statistics  of  survivors  of  the  late  war 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  tluit  probiibly  600,000  of  them  were  so 
impaired  in  health  that  they  have  lost  at  least  twelve  years  of  the 
usual  expectation  of  life.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  survivors  are  poor,  and  unable  to  perform  manual  labor  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities,  is  so  well  attested  that  it  will  not 
admit  of  dispute.  The  ranks  of  the  army  were  filled  by  men  who 
before  their  enlistment  and  after  their  discharge  earned  their 
living  by  labor.  Good  health  was  a  prime  factor  with  them  in 
their  struggle  for  aubsistcnce.  When  that  failed  them,  their  capital 
was  gone.  They  found  that  where  tho  physical  condition  of  a 
man  is  such  that  he  cannot  perform  a  full  day's  laborit  is  dirtieult 
for  him  to  obtain  employment.  Tfie  procession  ot  able-bodied 
men  pjissed  on  and  secured  the  best  places,  while  these  dropped 
behind  and  were  compelled  to  accept  such  ouiploynient  as  they 
could  get.  This  wsis  tho  experience  uf  tluiusaiids  of  old  soldiers 
who  in  the  days  of  their  strength  performed  heroic  service  for  tho 
country. 

All  the  facta  in  the  case  were  didy  considered  by  the  last  Cou- 
grees,  and  it  came  to  the  relief  of  this  deserving  class  of  men 
and  enacted  the  law  of  June  27,  1890,  known  as  the  Disability 
Pension  Act.  This  law  grants  a  pension  of  not  less  than  IG  nor 
more  than  $12  per  month  to  all  honorably-discharged  soldiers 
who  served  ninety  days  or  more,  and  who  are  suffering  from  a 
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mental  or  pliysicnl  disiibility  of  a  permanent  chivrncter,  not  Iho 
result  of  their  own  vicious  hiibita,  whicli  itiatpitci tales  them  for 
the  jierfornmnco  of  mauuiil  labor  in  suub  degree  as  to  render 
tliem  imublu  to  earn  a  siijiport.  It  also  grunts  a  pension  of  98 
per  month  to  tiio  widows  of  deceased  soldiers  wiio  are  withont 
other  means  of  support  than  their  daily  labor,  and  13  each  per 
month  to  tlie  children  of  soldiers  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Pensions  gnuited  under  this  act  begin  with  the  date  of  filing  the 
applications. 

The  execution  of  this  law  will  no  doubt  disjiose  of  a  great 
mass  of  claims,  filed  under  former  laws,  which  have  been  ])cnding 
for  years.  The  allowance  of  claims  under  the  rates  fixed  by  this 
law  hiis  already  reduced  the  average  first  payments  on  pension 
certiiicatcis  from  1485,  the  average  of  last  year,  to  about  #1:20,  and 
the  average  moiithty  allowance  to  claimants  now  is  less  than  19. 

The  total  piiymeuts  for  jiensions  this  year  will  be  about  $116,- 
000,000,  being  about  $9,000,fH>0  less  than  was  estimated  and  ap- 
pi'ojH'iiitcd  for  by  Congrcs.s.  Tlie  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
begiiiiiitig  July  1,  1891,  is  *1 27,070,793.89.  This  amount  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  T;tking  intoacconnt 
the  number  of  pensioners  who  will  bo  dropiied  from  tlio  rolls  by 
death  and  other  causes,  it  is  believed  that  'Zb<),iH)U  now  jwiisions 
can  be  granted  next  year  without  creating  a  deficiency  in  the  ap- 
propriation. It  is  also  believed  that  the  miiximum  number  of 
names  will  be  placeil  on  the  pel^sion  rolls  during  the  fiscal  year 
1893  ;  that  the  maximum  annual  expenditure  for  pensions  will  be 
made  during  that  year,  and  that  the  amount  will  not  reach  #150,- 
000,000.  From  that  time  forward  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
expeuditurc  for  pensions. 

No  fears  need  be  entertained  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy  new 
tttxes  for  the  payment  of  pensions.  All  war  taxes  have  beeti  re- 
moved save  those  now  levied  through  the  internal-revenue  ortice. 
finst  year  these  taxes  provided  amjilo  funds  to  pay  the  ]M)nsions 
and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  These  war  taxes  will  suflice 
at  all  times  to  moot  the  necessary  appropriations  for  existing  pen- 
sion legishition. 

The  men  who  fought  to  save  the  Union  were  not  mercenaries. 
They  did  not  preserve  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  looting  its 
treasury.  They  are  to-day  as  earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  they  were  from  1861  to  1865. 
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They  have  no  desire  to  see  burdensome  pension  legislation  which 
will  require  the  levying  of  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation,  and, 
above  all,  they  do  not  propose  by  any  action  on  their  part  to 
withdraw  from  the  sympathetic  touch  of  that  body  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  witnessed  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union,  or 
of  that  generation  of  people  who  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
action  since  the  war.  They  know  that  their  services  during  the 
war  merited  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  by  no  act  of 
theirs  will  they  forfeit  that  respect  while  life  lasts. 

Thousands  of  these  men  ask  for  no  pensions  for  themselves, 
but  they  do  ask  that  their  deserving  comrades  who  are  disabled 
shall  have  from  the  country  a  generous  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ices. They  feel  that  an  old  soldier  can  receive  a  pension  as  a 
recognition  of  honorable  service  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  while  he 
would  turn  his  back  with  shame  upon  an  offer  of  charity. 

One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Revolution,  and  we 

a  patriotic  awakening  among  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers 
of  that  period  in  the  organization  of  societies  of  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  The  respect  of  the  American  peoplp 
for  the  men  of  *76  h^^oot  died  out,  and  the  descendantSUjf  tliose 
heroes  trace  with  revcrejice  and  pride  the  rectird  of  the  services  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  pension  oftico.  Will  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  the  War  for  the  Union  one  hundred  years  hence  fail  to 
exhibit  an  equal  pride  in  the  hib'tory  of  the  services  of  their  grand- 
fathers? Methinks,  as  the  time  apjiroaches  for  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  Appomattox,  millions  of  people  will  proudly 
trace  their  lineage  from  those  who  served  in  that  great  war,  and 
will  venerate  tlieir  ancestors'  names  all  the  more  because  they  were 
pensioueil  for  their  honorable  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Pensions  is  no  doubt  the  largest  executive 
bureau  in  the  worlil.  The  ottico  force  omsists  of  2,009  persons, 
besides  eighteen  pension  agents,  with  a  clerical  force  of  419,  and 
3,795  examining  surgeons  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  a  total  force  of  6,241.  The  force  of  the  bureau  is 
organized  into  fifteen  divisions.  Five  of  these  divisions,  with 
1,391  clerks,  adjudicate  all  claims,  which  are  in  turn  reviewed  by 
the  board  of  review,  with  a  force  of  lUG  persons.  These  divi- 
sions pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  for  the  establish- 
ment of  claims,  while  the  medical  division,  with  a  force  of  160 
persons,  decides  all    medical  questions    reported   by  boards  of 
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medical  examiners,  and  fixes  the  degree  of  disability  upon  which 
the  rate  of  pension  is  based.  All  claims  are  carefully  briefed, 
and  the  action  of  the  several  divisions  is  noted  upon  the  face  of 
the  brief. 

No  original  claim  is  allowed  without  the  action  of  the  examiner 
in  the  adjudicating  division  and  of  a  reviewer  ami  re-reviewer  in 
the  board  of  review  ;  and  the  action  of  these  persons  is  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  their 
divisions.  The  adjiulicating  divisions  are  under  the  inimediato 
direction  of  tlio  two  deputy  coinmissioncrs,  and  t!ie  hoard  of 
review  and  the  medical  division  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Commissioner,  while  the  entire  business  of  the  bureau  is,  in 
turn,  under  tiie  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior,  assisted 
by  one  of  his  assistant  secretaries,  with  a  board  of  appeals  in  the 
department  for  the  reexamination  of  ciises  appealeii  from  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioner.  The  whole  business  of  the  office 
is  conducted  according  to  well-established  rules. 

At  this  writing  (June  13)  tliore  are  119,815  cases  wliich  have 
been  drawn  from  the  files  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  varimis  divi- 
Hiona  undergoing  necessary  action  for  their  adjudication  and 
allowance,  while  there  are  28,023  cnfies  wliich  have  been  allowed 
and  are  in  process  of  having  certificates  written  and  forwarded 
for  payment.  This  great  movement  of  cases  is  kept  up,  so  that  at 
this  time  tliere  are  30,000  cases  per  month  allowed.  Culls  for 
evidence  are  nnide  in  85,000  cases  per  month,  and  orders  for 
medical  examinations  in  45,000  cases.  When  cases  are  completed 
and  notice  is  given,  they  are  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
files  for  adjudication.  Tlie  average  niontlily  mail  of  tlic  oflice  is 
G00,000  pieces,  each  of  which  is  duly  acknowledged. 

There  are  now  pending  l(i8,!>75  soldiers'  and  1*3, !M0  widows' 
original  claims  under  the  old  laws  ;  13.5,(111  of  these  soldiers  and 
73,nS2  of  these  widows  have  filetleliiims  under  the  Disability  Hill 
in  connei'tion  with  the  above  claims.  Tliere  are  30(1,810  claims  for 
increase  of  pensions  pending  ;  1711,314  soldiers' and  50,900  widows' 
original  claims  pending  under  the  Disability  Bill  ;  also  77,180 
claims  in  cases  where  pensions  have  been  granted  under  other 
laws  ;  and  there  are  5,418  claims  based  on  military  eervico  prior 
to  18C1.  The  total  number  of  claims  pending  is  1,095,099.  The 
actual  number  of  original  claimants  who  have  not  been  pensioned 
is  :   soldiers,  348,189;  widows,  153,909;  old  war,  5,418;  total, 
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507,516.  All  other  chiims  are  for  increase  of  ponsionB  already 
granted  or  duplicate  claims  uuder  other  laws. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,208,707  soldiers  of  the  Uuion  are  now 
living,  and  that  1,004,658  soldiers  were  killed  in  battle  and  died 
during  and  ainee  the  war.  Of  these  survivors  478,356  are  now 
on  the  pension  rolls,  and  120,522  widows  and  dependents  are  on 
the  rolls.  So  it  appears  that  730,451  survivors  are  not  pensioned, 
and  884,136  deceased  soldiers  are  not  now  represented  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  country  was  staggering 
under  a  great  weight  of  debt  and  taxation,  the  men  who  controlled 
the  legislation  of  the  country  did  not  decline  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  because  it  was  large.  Such  action 
would  have  been  both  cowardly  and  dishonest.  On  the  contrary, 
they  faced  the  gi-eat  problem  with  courage  and  solved  it  with  wis- 
dom and  honor.  They  amended  the  constitution  of  t!ic  United 
States,  and  in  amendment  XIV.,  section  4,  it  is  declared  that 
"the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  sliall  not  be 
questioned." 

Here  is  a  solemn  constitutional  recognition  of  the  right  of 
these  soldiers  to  pensions,  and  of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
suitable  laws  granting  the  same.  This  amendment  recognizes  and 
protects  two  great  classes  of  financial  obligations.  The  one  is  to 
those  who  held  the  securities  of  the  government  issued  to  raise 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  the  other  is  to  those  who  took  the 
personal  risks  of  war  and  whose  patriotism  and  valor  saved  the 
Union.  The  heroism  of  the  men  in  arms  made  the  great  cause 
triumphant,  and  by  their  success  converted  the  depreciated  obli- 
gations held  by  public  creditors  into  glittering  gold  ;  and  now  when 
this  mighty  obligation  of  the  old  soldiers  has  matured,  because  of 
their  infirmities  and  their  weight  of  years,  shall  it  be  denied  them 
because  the  sum  is  large  ? 

In  1865  the  interest  charge  upon  the  public  debt  was  nearly 
1151,500.000,  and  the  pensions  were  18,500,000  ;  an  aggregate  of 
$160,000,000.  The  public  creditor  expected  his  interest,  and  it 
was  paid  by  the  people  without  abatement.  The  population  was 
then  35,000,000,  and  this  annual  charge  of  interest  and  pensions 
was  14.57  per  capita.     The  public  debt  is  now  almost  paid.     It  is 
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no  longer  a  burden.  The  bondholders  have  received  t2,C00,179,- 
000  in  interest  and  premiums  since  July  1,  1861.  The  pension- 
ers have  received  $1,284,710,000.  The  present  interest  charge 
for  1891  is  $3G, 408,000,  and  tlie  pensions  for  this  year  will  cost 
1116,000,000,  or  an  annual  aggregate  of  interest  and  pensions  of 
$152,408,000.  We  now  have  a  population  of  63,000,000  ;  so  that 
liiis  annual  expense  of  interest  and  pensions  is  $2.44  per  capita. 

The  gratitude  of  this  nation  to  its  defenders  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  this  people  to  resjwnd  to  the  demands  of  just  pension  legis- 
lation. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  closed,  the  public  debt 
amounted  toaljout  one-tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Now 
it  amounts  to  about  oue-liftieth,  Tiien  the  public  debt  was 
$03.50  i>or  capita.  Now  it  is  $9.75  pur  capita.  A  new  nation 
of  30,000,000  has  been  atlik-il  to  tlio  population.  The  States  now 
span  the  continent,  and  are  traversed  from  ocean  to  ocean  by 
great  lines  of  railroad.  There  were  none  when  the  war  closed. 
TiiiH country  is  now  the  grandest  on  earth.  It  is  great  in  its  ter- 
ritory and  in  its  nattiral  productions;  great  in  a  mighty,  free, 
hoiiiDgeiicoiia,  law-abiding  people ;  great  in  its  system  of  free 
government  and  the  loyalty  of  its  people  to  their  institutions ; 
groat  in  its  progress,  its  productions,  and  its  accumulated  wealth, 
and  great  in  the  friendsliip  of  other  peoples,  and  in  their  confi- 
dence and  respect. 

The  generation  of  people  who  have  come  npon  the  stage  of 
action  since  the  war  closed  should  understand  that  the  blessings 
of  ])oace  and  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  due  to  the  jiatriotisni  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union.  These  men  met  and  overcame  the  greatest  rebellion  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  stake  for  which  they  contended  was  the 
greatest  over  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  arms.  They  main- 
tained the  political  unity  of  a  country  wliich  God  had  made  for 
one  people.  They  solved  the  mooted  question  of  man's  capacity 
fcir  self-government.  They  broke  all  the  fetters  of  slavery.  These 
UK^n  will  piiss  away  as  a  tulo  that  is  told,  but  their  work  will 
endure  forever. 

Green  B.  Raum. 


HOW  TO  REST. 

BY    WILUAM    A.     HAMMOND,    M.    R, ,    8URGE0N-GEKERAL,    U.    S. 
ARMY  (retired). 


While  it  is  true  that  wealthy  and  well-to-do  Americans  require 
more  rest  for  their  wearied  minds  and  bodies  than  do  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  it  is  eqiiativ  certain  that  they  almost  nniformly 
fail  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  system  in  this  respect. 

After  eight  months  of  the  year  passed  in  esciting  occupations 
or  extravagant  dissipations,  they  begin  to  talk  of  relaxation  and 
repose,  and  straightway  make  jireparations  for  a  change  of  base, 
deceiving  tliemselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are  contemplating 
rest,  while  in  reality  intending  to  seek  fresh  Oelds  on  whicdi  to 
disiilay  their  capacity  for  making  money,  and  new  varieties  of 
pleasurable  excesses  on  which  to  spend  it.  Such  people  have  no 
ide4i  of  what  rest  really  is.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  one 
essential  is  change  of  air,  and  that  if  they  go  to  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains  for  three  or  four  months  in  every  year,  it  makes  no 
diflference  how  they  employ  tlieir  time  while  there,  and  that  when 
they  return  to  their  ordinary  routine  of  town  or  city  life,  they  are 
completely  fortified  against  the  ill  consequences  of  any  excesses, 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  into  which  they  choose  to 
plunge. 

Now,  change  of  air  may  be  a  very  good  thing,  or  it  may  not, 
A  great  many  persons,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  it,  are  soon 
made  sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  agree  with  tliem.  The 
healthiest  people  in  (he  world,  such  as  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians, 
or  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  never  get  any  change  of  air  except 
such  as  comes  to  them  from  the  winds  that  blow  over  their  lui- 
tive  mountains ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  people  of  a 
groat  many  portions  of  our  own  country.  Common-sense 
teaches  us  that  change  of  air  such  as  attends  upon  remov- 
ing from  a  hualtliy  to  an  unhealthy  locality  must  be  injurious. 
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Still  we  may  aeaumo  tliat  tlio  great  majority  of  the  people  who 
give  up  their  city  life  in  the  aiimmer  for  the  seashore  or  the 
mountains  are  not  iujtired  by  the  change  of  air.  City  air  is  gen- 
erally about  aa  had  as  any  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  ho  otherwise  than  benefited 
by  getting  out  beyond  the  range  of  its  influence. 

But  it  is  rest  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  I  propose  to 
show  that  as  it  is  ordinarily  sought  for  in  this  country  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  make  the  greatest  pretensions  of  seek- 
ing it,  it  is  almost,  if  not  completely,  unattainable  by  the  meth- 
ods they  employ. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  rest.  A  person  whose  occupation 
is  chiefly  carried  ou  by  the  use  of  his  brain  rests  that  organ  wlien 
he  changes  his  work  to  physical  labor.  Thus,  a  student  who 
spends  eight  hours  a  day  in  intense  mental  application  derives 
iuimonso  benefit,  not  only  to  his  brain,  but  to  his  whole  system, 
by  a  brisk  walk  of  two  or  three  hours  or  a  like  period  employed  in 
chopping  wood.  In  such  a  case  as  this  there  is  no  complete  rest 
for  the  body  ;  it  is  simply  a  change  of  labor  from  one  kind  to  an- 
other kind.  It  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  proper  exercise 
for  the  mental  and  physical  systems,  and  if  acconijianied  with 
seven  or  eight  hours'  sleep  and  five  or  six  hours  for  eating  and 
anuiscmeut,  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely  in  any  ordinary 
healthy  locality.  Tiie  body  does  not  require  absolute  rest,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  gets  it ;  for  even  in  sleep  there  is  a 
not  inconsidorablo  functional  activity  of  various  organs  going  on. 

Such  a  student  as  I  have  referred  to  would  receive  great  ad- 
vantage from  going  to  the  woods,  or  the  mountains,  or  the  sea- 
shore for  the  summer,  not  to  lie  down  in  a  hammock  or  to  loll  on 
the  sand,  hut  to  take  his  books  with  him,  preferably  devoted  to 
subjects  different  from  those  that  he  has  studied  iu  the  city,  and 
to  exorcise  his  muscles  by  rowing  a  boat  or  hunting  for  natural- 
history  specimens  on  land  or  sea,  instead  of  working  in  a  gymna- 
sium or  walking  up  and  down  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such 
a  person  not  only  alters  the  character  of  his  mental  and  physical 
labor,  hut  he  does  it  with  such  advantages  as  are  to  be  derived 
from  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  they  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. 

Now,  this  is  not  rest :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  work,  and  very  hard 
work,  too;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  that  student  would  return 
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his  regular  pursuits  witii  a  mind  and  body  invigorated  and 
•pttlile  of  doing  better  things  than  when  ho  left  tlio  city. 

Suppose,  on  the  otlier  hand,  after  having  worked  hard  with 
lifl  brain  and  his  muscles  for  nine  or  ten  mouths,  ho  concludes 
Jiat  ho  ought  to  have  complete  rest,  and  goes  to  some  secluded 
jjot  where  the  air  is  unexceptionable,  and  passes  his  time  in  com- 
»tive  mental  and  physical  inaction.  He  reads  trashy  novels, 
lk»  with  trashy  men  and  women,  swings  lazily  in  a  hammock, 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  and  gets  up  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
id  returns  to  town  with  a  surplus  of  adipose  tissue  and  his  mind 
id  body  enfeebled  by  disease.  The  mere  act  of  getting  into  the 
tnu-'-es  again  and  resuming  his  work  is  irksome  to  him  and  is  ac- 
complished with  dillicuUy.  Uis  mental  faculties  act  imperfectly 
»nd  the  product  of  their  labor  lacks  its  usual  finish.  A  slight 
'amount  of  mental  exertion  makes  liis  head  ache  ;  he  turns  to  his 
wrj<)d-choppiug  or  his  gymnasium  or  his  walks  on  Broadway  or 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  he  finds  that  an  amount  of  muscular  exercise 
that  he  formerly  endured  witli  pleasure  now  makes  him  puff  and 
blow  and  causes  his  muscles  to  ache.  Many  days  elapse  before  ho 
eta  into  the  rut  and  all  the  organs  of  his  body  run  smoothly 
iu. 

It  is  still  worse  with  the  ordinary  man  of  business  who  has,  at 
Ithe  same  time,  as  he  thinks,  a  position  in  society  to  maintain. 
I  What  he  seeks  is  some  place  within  easy  range  of  his  financial  or 
Itoercantile  headquarters,  and  in  which  he  and  his  family  can  con- 
tinue the  festivities  of  their  city  life.    There  is  no  essential  altera- 
tion in  their  mode  of  existence  except  what  they  get  from  change 
lof  air  and  scene,  and  thisdoes  not  necessarily  imply  rest.    Letters 
and  telegrams  relating  to  business  are  received  hourly.   The  Stock- 
Exchange  quotations,  the  state  of  the  markets,  come  as  systemat- 
ically to  Newport  or  Saratoga  as  they  do  to  Wall  Street  or  Broad- 
way.    The  mind  pursues  its  endless  course  of  speculation  as  to 
the  increase  or  loss  of  wealth.     The  dinners,  the  balls,  are  as 
elegant  and  as  frequent  as  they  were  when  the  family  occupied 
their  mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

The   requirements  of  fashion  as  regards  dress  are  quite  as 

rigorous  as  they  were  during  the  winter  at  the   height  of  the 

■  on,  if  not  more  so,  and  fully  as  much  time  is  taken  from 

ich  ought  to  bo  devoted  to  sleep  in  order  that  both  body 

Mid  mind  may  bo  recuperated.      Is  it  a  wonder,  therefore,  that 
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the  men  and  women  who  pursue  this  sort  of  life,  in  which  there 
is  a  ceaseless  round  of  business  and  dissipation,  should  be  worn 
and  haggard,  be  nervous  and  hysterical,  the  victims  of  nervous 
prostration,  ceasing  to  live  long  before  they  have  attained  to  the 
"  three  score  and  ten  years"  which  the  Bible  allots  as  the  ordi- 
nary span  of  human  life  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  average  American  is  incapable  of  self- 
amusement.  He  requires  to  be  entertained  ;  he  is  essentially 
gregarious  ;  the  idea  of  going  into  the  woods  or  to  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains  by  himself,  or  at  moat  with  a  congenial  companion, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to  bim.  lie  loathes  that  pri- 
vacy and  seclusion  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  which  it  would 
appear  every  well-ordered  person  ought  to  desire.  He  likes  glare 
and  excitement  and  turmoil  smd  Uijise.  When  he  goes  into  a 
sedately- lighted  room,  in  wLiieh  ho  oidy  wishes  to  sit  down  and 
rock  to  and  fro  with  a  cigar  in  liis  mouth,  the  first  thing  he  does 
id  to  turn  on  all  the  liglit.  A  quiet  town,  one  suited  for  repose 
of  mini],  be  speaks  of  as  a  "graveyard."'  He  wants  to  be  in  the 
"  swim,"  as  ho  calls  it,  all  the  time.  A  day  without  his  news- 
paper iti  whieh  he  can  read  of  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  of  all 
tlie  crimes  and  acamlals  which  have  occurred  throughout  the 
world  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  is  to  him  a  day  lost 

It  is  true  that  matters  are  different  with  those  who  are  not  in 
business  for  themselves,  but  who  are  working  for  others.  When 
they  take  a  holiday,  they  leave  their  business  behind  them 
and  spend  the  two  or  three  weeks  alloweil  them  in  actual  recrea- 
tion. They  are  not  going  to  bother  themselves  with  the  state  of 
the  markets.  It  does  not  concern  them  especially  whether  New 
York  Central  falls  or  rises  a  point  or  two,  and  when  they  come 
back  to  their  stuffy  little  offices,  in  wliich  the  light  of  day  has  to 
bo  eked  out  with  gas  or  electricity,  they  can  talk  of  the  tramps 
they  have  had  in  the  Adirondacks  or  of  the  bluefish  they  have 
caught  in  the  Great  South  liay.  However,  with  very  many  young 
Americans  the  time  comes  when  they  feel  that  they  must  shake 
off  tlie  trammels  which  bind  them  to  another  man's  service,  and 
then  it  is  that  the  natural  process  of  decay,  which  exists  in  all  of 
us,  acquires  the  greatest  degree  of  rapidity  in  them,  for  they  rush 
at  once  into  the  mode  of  life  which  their  business  superiors  have 
followed  and  upon  which  they  have  long  been  eagerly  waiting  to 
enter. 
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With  women  in  what  may  bo  called  tho  higher  walks  of  life  it 
is  even  worse  than  it  is  with  men,  for  there  is  almost  nothing  to 
which  they  can  tarn  for  amusement  or  employment  outside  of  the 
frivolities  of  society.  Their  education  is  so  conducted  that  when 
they  leave  school  they  have  a  smattering  of  a  good  many  things,  but 
a  solid,  substantial  knowledge  of  almost  nothing.  How  many  so- 
called  society  women  did  any  one  ever  see  who  could  take  a  paper- 
pad  and  a  pencil  and  go  out  into  the  fields  and  sketch  from  nature  ? 
And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  well-bred  English  womiin  who  cannot 
do  this,  and  do  it  well.  IIow  many  have  anything  more  than  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  music,  and  do  we  not  know  that 
even  this  is  forgotten  as  soon  ae  they  leave  school  ?  How  many 
of  them  know  anything  of  Pwiiglish  liteiiiture,  or  of  any  other  lit- 
erature except  that  evanescent  French  variety  which,  from  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  they  can  barely  compre- 
hend, and  which  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  know  at  ail  ? 
For  such  people  there  is  really  nothing  else  than  to  go  from  the 
dinners,  balls,  and  parties  of  the  city  to  tlio  dinners,  balls,  an<l 
parties  of  Newport  or  other  fashionable  summer  resorts.  Excite- 
ment of  some  kind  they  must  have.  Without  it  life  is  a  burden 
to  them. 

In  short,  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  be  managed  in  respect  to 
rest  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  a  farmer  manages  his  field. 
The  latter  knows  the  advantage  of  a  succession  of  crops.  He 
knows  that  if  he  plants  cabbages  every  successive  year  in  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  very  poor  cabbages 
and  very  poor  ground  ;  whereas,  by  changing  from  one  thing  to 
another,  the  product  is  better  and  the  earth  is  not  deteriorated. 
He  knows  also  how  much  his  land  is  improved  by  allowing  it  to  lie 
fallow  every  now  and  then.  Men  and  women,  like  the  fields  of 
the  earth,  require  change,  and,  like  them,  they  require  rest ;  and 
these  objects  can  never  be  attained  in  the  way  that  the  average 
American  sets  out  to  get  them. 

WiLLiAH  A.  Hammond. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY. 

BY  THE   HON.    SYLVESTEK    PENNOYEK,  OOVEKNOB   OP  OBEOOlf. 


The  wonderful  shaking  of  dry  bones,  and  the  more  wonderful 
appearance  of  tliat  '•  oxeewling  great  army  "  which  the  prophet  of 
the  Ahnighty  huiield  aliout  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  after  the 
soft  breath  of  the  four  winds  had  passed  over  the  open  valley  which 
lay  at  his  feet,  have  almost  been  rivalled  by  the  sudden  apjKsar- 
ance  of  a  new  party  within  the  national  political  arena  ;  with  this 
difference,  however — thattheahakingof  dry  bones  did  not  precede, 
but  will  follow,  its  advent.  It  is  an  instructive  study,  not,  how- 
over,  embraced  in  the  purpose  of  this  article,  to  trace  the  origin 
and  growth  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  It  will  be  ascer- 
tained that  whatever  Jiarty  appeals  most  to  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  stands  most  prominently  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  will  sooner  or  later  triumph  in  spite  of  what 
seemed  at  its  formation  insurmountable  obstacles.  And  this  foot 
goes  to  the  credit  side  of  our  national  character.  Is  there  a 
necessity  for  a  new  political  party  in  our  government  at  this  time  ? 
The  answer  is  plain,  and  it  will  spring  simultaneously  from  the 
lips  of  every  honest  man.  There  is  a  necessity  for  a  new  party  if 
there  bo  flagrant  governmental  abuses  which  are  unnoticed  and 
popular  deniaiids  for  justice  which  are  unheeded  by  the  existing 
political  organizations.    Are  there  such  ?   Let  the  records  answer. 

The  existing  political  organizations  have  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  chivalric  contest  over  the  per  cent,  of  tariff  taxes 
which  should  bo  laid  upon  certain  articles  of  import,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  closely  riveted  to  such  warfare,  having  thereby  been 
adroitly  led  away  from  the  consideration  of  much  graver  abuses. 

In  the  last  presidential  canvass,  for  instance,  the  discussion 
was  cunningly  confined  to  the  tariff,  while  other  abuses,  tenfold 
more  baneful  in  their  results  upon  the  national  prosperity,  were 
entirely  unnoiiced.  Neither  party  opposed  the  inequitable  tariff 
system  itself,  the  most  unjust  and  unequal  mode  of  taxation  ever  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  neither  party  opposed  that  most 
pernicious  adjustment  of  the  system  by  which  the  great  nuisses  of 
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tho  people  are  taxed,  by  the  levy  of  protective  duties,  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  more  particular  industries.  Both  parties  were 
pledged  to  the  tariflf  system  and  to  its  protective  feature  ;  tlio  one 
by  its  record  and  its  platform,  and  the  other  by  the  bill  then  pond- 
ing in  Congress.  The  sole  issue  which  engaged  the  attention  of  a 
great  nation  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  peo[^le  was  whether, 
in  the  distribution  of  favors  by  a  protective  tariff,  the  producer 
should  share  tho  spoils  with  the  manufacturer  ;  one  party  claim- 
ing that  tho  robbery  of  the  consuming  public  by  the  tariff  should 
be  shared  by  the  producer  as  well  us  the  manufaeturor,  while  the 
other  party  claimed  that  public  interest  demanded  that  such 
robbery  in  behalf  of  the  producer  should  cease,  and  that  it  should 
be  sanctioned  alone  for  the  benefit  of  tho  manufacturer. 

And  thus  the  ability  of  our  statesmen  and  the  attention  of 
our  people  were  centred  exclusively  upon  the  particular  amount 
of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  extorted  by  tariff  taxation  from 
tho  overburdened  taxpayer  that  should  go  to  the  government  and 
upon  the  particular  amount  that  should  go  to  the  favored  indus- 
tries, while  the  weightier  matters — tlio  oppression  of  tho  people 
by  the  pernicious  tariff  system  itself,  as  well  as  by  a  number 
of  other  equally  indefensible  instrumentalities — were  entirely 
ignored.  The  great  cormorants  of  aggramlized  cai)ital  and  of 
corjiorate  jwwer,  which  are  now  preying  upon  tho  very  vitals  of 
all  of  the  industries  of  our  national  commonwealth,  are,  indeed, 
well  pleaseii  when  public  attention  can  thus  be  diverted  from 
their  wholesale  plunder  of  our  peojile  to  the  far  sniaJlor  plunder 
involved  by  any  particular  arrangemetit  of  tarilf  duties.  Those 
statesmen,  so-called,  tho  scope  of  whose  vision  is  inadoquato  to 
the  discovery  of  any  governmental  abuses  except  those  inflicted 
by  some  objectionable  ailjustmcnt  of  our  tariff  hiws,  are,  although 
perhaps  unwittingly,  the  most  serviceable  stool-pigeons  of  corjm- 
rate  and  capitalistic  power,  inasmuch  as  they  draw  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  wrongs  of  the  tarilf  robbery,  lljiis  h-aving  tliese 
greater  public  robbers  free  scope  to  continue  their  unstinted 
pillage  both  of  the  public  treasury  and  of  private  pockets. 

The  existing  parties  themselves  arc  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  political  organization.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  natural  evolutions  of  national  life,  as  well  as  the  legit- 
imate results  of  pernicious  legislation,  have  propelled  new  ques- 
tions of  paramount  interest  into  prominence ;  and  yet  neither 
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purty  has  had  the  courage  to  voice  the  public  conscience  upon  such 
queetious,  while  both  partios,  with  care  deaf  to  the  )K>pular  demand, 
have  been  laboriously  engaged  in  their  old  and  tireaome  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  upon  the  tariff. 

Tliere  has  been  a  ]>opular  demand  for  an  income  tax,  hereto- 
fore almost  unwritten  and  unsiwkcn,  and  yet  as  widespread  as  the 
national  liniita  and  us  uuiversally  entertained  among  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  is  the  demand  for  right,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  not  one  single  citizen  of  this  republic  whose  sense  of  justice 
does  not  impel  him  to  declare  that  the  wealth  of  the  country,  now 
entirely  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  federal  government, 
should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  public  burden.  And  there  \ 
has  been  equally  as  strong  a  protest  of  the  great  nuisses  of  the 
people  against  the  flagrant  injustice  of  our  financial  policy  by 
which  a  favored  class,  enriched  at  the  people's  exj>ense  by  the  op- 
eration of  statute  laws,  has  been  allowed,  unrestricted  by  law,  to 
use  its  ill-gotten  wealtli  to  still  further  batten  upon  the  public. 
Both  the  demand  and  the  protest  have  been  entirely  unheeded  by 
the  present  political  j>art!e8,  and  hence  the  now  organization. 

There  have  been,  and  there  are  now,  several  other  governmental 
abuses  and  derelictiona  for  which  tlie  two  old  parties  are  respon- 
sible. Among  them  are  the  granting  to  private  corporations  the 
loan  of  millions  of  money  and  vast  ejnpires  of  laud  for  tlic  build- 
ing of  railroads,  which,  when  built,  are  permitted  to  exact 
excessive  charges  from  the  people  ;  the  usurpation  of  a  govern- 
mental function  by  a  private  corporation  in  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  without  restrictions  of  law  upon  its  charges  against 
the  government  itself,  aa  well  as  against  the  people  ;  the  usurped 
interference  by  the  federal  jitdieiary,  within  the  States,  with  their 
laws  and  trilitinalH  ;  the  dfgnuhition  of  one  of  the  jireeious  metals 
and  the  denial  of  its  free  coinage  by  Congress,  thus  imposing  an 
unexpected  hsrd«liip  uiton  the  States,  to  which,  under  the  con- 
stitution, is  deiiieil  the  jirivilege  of  coining  money,  while  they  are 
restrioteil,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  legal- 
tender  ;  but  far  above  any  of  these  in  imporhinco  are  the  entire 
exemption  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  such,  from  federal  tax- 
ation, which  can  be  remedied  by  the  imposition  of  a  graduated  in- 
come tax,  and  the  faulty  and  almost  criminal  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  through  which  the  wealth  of  our  people  has  been 
transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  many  to  the  vaults  of  the 
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few,  and  the  federal  treasury  controlled  and  used  in  the  intoroet 
of  bondholders  and  stock-jobbers.  The  preeent  financial  system 
of  the  government  is  the  worst  of  existing  national  abuses,  and  to 
remedy  this  is  justly  the  rallying  cry  of  the  now  political  party. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  if  the  Democratic  party  had  kept 
true  to  its  ancient  faith,  that  the  new  party  would  never  have 
come  into  existence,  inasmueh  as  t!ie  former  would  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  voiced  the  popular  demands.  In  its  earlier  and  better  days 
it  was  in  all  verity  a  "people's  party."  It  was  inflexibly  opposed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  both  governmetital  and  capitalistic 
power.  The  national  Democratic  platform  of  185(!  declared  the 
sentiments  of  the  party  upon  its  financial  policy — and  it  was  the 
reiteration  of  former  platforms — aa  follows  : 

"  That  Congress  bos  no  power  tochartera  national  bank  ;  that  we  believe 
such  &n  lastltutlononoof  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
dangerous  to  our  republican  iiistitutiotis  and  the  lil>crtieH  of  the  people,  and 
calculated  to  place  the  bustucHa  of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a  con- 
centrated money  power  and  alxtve  the  laws  and  will  of  the  people ; "  "  that 
the  separation  of  the  money  of  the  government  from  Imtikliig  iiiHtltutions  ia 
indUpenaable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  and  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  that  party  had  adhered  to  the 
faith  of  its  founders  it  would  have  answered  the  widespread 
demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  present  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  and  if,  in  obedience  to  its  instincts,  it  had  moved 
forward,  defiant,  as  of  yore,  of  the  money  power,  in  supjwrt  of 
the  fiscal  system,  nowdeinaiKU'd  by  justice,  reason,  and  the  popu- 
lar will,  of  ba-sing  the  required  paper  currency  of  thecountry  upon 
its  tangible  and  imperishable  real  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many,  instead  of  on  the  national  irulebtedness,  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  few,  it  would  to-day  be  what  it  was  for  more  than  a  half- 
century  of  its  existence — the  faithful  tribune  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  upon  the  treiul  of  its  financial  policy  mainly  tluit  the  new 
party  responds  to  the  necessity  of  the  times  and  conij)lie8  with  the 
demands  of  tiie  people,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  most  urgent  im- 
portance that  such  a  policy  should  bo  entirely  unassailable  both 
as  to  its  justice  and  its  practical  operation.  The  demand  for 
an  entire  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  government  is  wide- 
spread. It  has  been  occasioned  by  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the 
present  system,  and  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  many  for  theen- 
richment  of  the  few  which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  its  operations. 
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The  matteringa  of  diacontent,  althoagh  heretofore  diare-' 
garded,  hare  been  nnirenal.  Thej  coald  find  no  expreMioa  in 
the  platform  of  anj  existing  political  party,  and  therefore  have  . 
been  contemned  aa  well  as  unheeded.  Theee  mutterings  hare  at 
length  foand  roice  in  a  new  political  organization,  and  their  long- 
pent-up  ezpreaaion  will  undoubtedly  be  the  great  slogan  of  the 
coming  presidential  contest.  Hence  it  is  of  the  most  rital  con- 
cem  to  the  party  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  people  whose  interests  it 
would  subserve,  that  its  financial  policy  should  be  one  that  can 
be  defended  upon  the  grounds  of  justice,  of  public  necessity,  and 
of  business  principles.  If  such  a  policy  can  be  formulated,  the 
young  stripling  of  a  party  will  win  to  its  following  the  honest- 
hearted  yeomanry  of  the  whole  country,  and  may  achieve  a  political 
rictoty  unrivalled  in  this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century  post. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  currency  which  is  proposed 
to  be  issued  should  bo  biised  upon  a  perfectly  secure  and  imperish- 
able foundation,  and  should  bo  illegal-tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private.  Such  a  basis  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  real 
property  of  the  country.  To  accept  personal  security,  or  any 
other  security  than  the  improved  real  property  of  the  country, 
would  be  to  hazard  the  loan  ;  which  the  government,  in  the  inter 
est  of  the  whole  people,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  cannot  justly  do. 
There  can  be  no  better  or  safer  security  for  a  gnvernment  loan 
than  the  real  property  of  the  nation.  If  the  loan  is  placed  npon 
such  property  atone-half  or  one-third  of  its  real  value,  it  is  as  se- 
cure as  the  government  itself,  and  tlic  currency  billed  upon  such 
a  loan  is  as  good  as  a  government  boivd  or  gnUl  and  silver. 

The  main  argument  against  such  a  policy  is  based  upon  itssup- 
. posed  impracticability.  This  bus  been  answered  by  stubborn  facts. 
The  State  of  Oregon  hits  now  more  than  two  million  dollars  of 
school  money  loaned  out  upon  the  improved  farm  jirojMjrty  of  the 
State.  The  amount  of  tlieloiiti  is  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  f;iirly-ap- 
]iniiKcd  viiliie  of  the  furni.  The  entire  mutKigenicnt  of  the  loan  is  oon- 
lidcd  to  tho  State  School  Land  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  State  Treasurer,  and  is  witlioutanycoettotho 
State  other  than  that  involved  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  board  for  their  entire othcialdutiej?,  amouutinpin  all  tof3,800 
per  atiniim.  The  applieimt  pays  for  the  examination  of  the  title 
to  his  ianil  and  its  appraisement  by  the  attorney  of  tho  board  for 
the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated.     The  machinery  is  per- 
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feet  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  tbe  security  the  best  in 
the  world.  Tlio  loans  for  the  whole  State  are  made  by  the  State 
Board  at  the  capital,  and  the  distribution  of  funds  throughout  the 
State  is  fairly  made.  This  system  has  been  a  blessing  to  Oregon 
farmers,  and  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  of  the  whole 
country  by  demonstrating  the  entire  feasibility  of  loaning  govern- 
ment  money  upon  the  improved  real  property  of  the  country. 

The  next  question  of  importance  evolved  by  the  proposed 
financial  system  is :  IIow  shall  the  money  be  procured  by  the 
government  for  making  such  a  loan  ?  If  required,  it  could  and 
would  be  procured  as  it  was  iu  order  to  carry  on  the  late  war, 
but  the  amount  to  be  provided  would  to  a  great  extent  depend 
upon  the  exact  conditions  of  the  fiscal  policy  to  be  established. 

If  the  loans  were  made  to  the  people  upon  improved  real 
property  at  the  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,,  and  the  cur- 
rency for  such  loans,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver,  was  chungeablo 
at  will  into  government  treasury  notes  or  bonds  bearing  interest 
not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be 
that  the  issuance  of  not  nearly  so  much  currency  would  bo  required 
as  would  be  if  no  such  provision  for  funding  it  was  made,  inas- 
much as  investors  in  government  securities  would  largely  furnish 
the  required  amount.  If  a  policy  be  lulopted  of  changing  the 
currency  into  bonds,  and  the  bonds  into  currency,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder  of  either,  under  the  necessary  restrictions,  the  whole 
financial  business  of  the  country  could  be  adjusted  to  the  proposed 
system  without  any  greater  enlargement  of  tlio  volume  of  the 
currency  of  the  country  than  its  actual  business  requirements 
demand.  Such  a  policy  would  place  the  currency  of  the  nation 
upon  the  safest  foundation  possible,  and  would  entirely  preclude 
those  extremes  of  contraction  and  expansion  so  hurtful  to  business 
interests  ;  for  if  there  should  be  in  circulation  more  money  than 
conld  be  advantageously  used,  it  would  seek  investment  in  govern- 
ment securities,  while,  if  there  should  bean  urgent  need  for  more, 
the  bonds  would  be  changed  into  currency. 

The  loaning  of  money  by  the  government  at  4  per  cent,  would 
at  once  fix  that  rate  throughout  the  country  without  any  other 
or  further  legislation,  and  the  capital  now  employed  at  ruinous 
rates  of  interest  as  leeches  upon  the  ppople,  thereby  exhuii.sling 
the  life-blood  from  all  of  our  industrial  pursuits,  would,  by  the 
conditions  confronting  it,  be  invested  to  a  large  extent  in  goveru- 
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ment  eecurities,  thereby  farni8l)ing  a  portion  of  the  currency 
required,  or,  if  not  so  invested,  it  would  be  compelled  to  seek  out 
new  enterprises  for  its  employment.  Thus  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  our  plethoric  capitalists,  now  overburdening  our  national  in- 
duBtriea  with  its  ruinous  exactions,  checked  in  its  unlicensed 
power,  would  patiently  and  e.Tectively  subserve  the  common  weal. 

The  inauguration  of  such  a  fiscal  policy  would  open  a  new  and 
brighter  era  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  vast  and  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  many  by  the  excessive  rates  charged  for  the  use  of 
money  would  at  once  cease,  and,  money,  being  cheap,  would  open 
up  now  avenues  of  industry  and  give  renewed  impetus  to  trade 
and  increased  emjtloyment  to  labor,  and,  being  stable  in  value  and 
sufficient  in  volume,  would  impart  security  to  every  enterprise 
and  fair  remuneration  to  every  laudable  calling.  And  thus  would 
tlie  general  government  at  last  fulfil  its  constitutional  duty  to  the 
people  by  regulating  the  value  of  money,  which  it  has  never  yet 
done,  and  never  can  fully  do  until  by  some  such  means  as  is  pro- 
posed it  regulatcsthe  interest  which  it  shall  bear.  The  tixingof  rates 
of  interest  on  money  regulates,  in  the  main,  its  value.  The  only 
class  that  would  not  be  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  fiscal  system  would  be  that  class  that  has  been  enriched  by 
the  existing  financial  poli<\v  of  the  government,  and  that  is 
with  its  ill-gotten  weallli  sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  country  by  the  excessive  rate^  of  interest  now 
prevailing,  and  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  currency  it  is 
instrumental  in  producing  for  its  own  benefit. 

But  even  that  class  would  in  the  end  be  benefite<l.  It  would 
not  proceed  long  in  its  presetit  way.  Such  a  colossal  aggregation 
of  wealth  by  the  few  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  as  has 
marked  the  last  quarter  would  precipitate  a  revolution.  The  im- 
poverished and  starving  masses,  impelled  by  the  privation  and 
hunger  of  their  wives  and  children,  would,  like  tortured  beasts, 
at  last  turn  and  rend  the  supposed  cause  of  their  miseries.  The 
plain  alternative  presented  to  that  class  and  to  the  whole  people  of 
this  country,  so  far  as  oir  financial  system  is  concerned,  is  reform 
or  revolution.  And  whatsoever  party  shall  bring  about  the  needed 
reformation  in  the  fiscal  policy  nf  the  government  will  secure  the 
favor  of  a  just  God  and  the  support  of  a  grateful  jvcojile. 

Sylvester  Pensoter. 


TRADES-UNIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 


BY    LADY    DILKK. 


The  history  of  tra<le8-iii>ionism  among  women  in  England  is 
the  history  of  the  Women's  Tnules- Union  Leiigne,  ;uni  thitt  his- 
tory ought  to  have  a  speciiil  (jlaim  on  the  attention  of  American 
readers,  since  the  organization  of  the  league  in  1874  was  iimier- 
talfen  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  '•  friendly  societies  "  for  women 
which  had  already,  it  was  said,  done  much  for  the  working  classes 
in  the  United  States.  I  first  heard  of  these  societies  from  a 
woman  named  Emma  Smith  (afterwards  Mrs.  Paterson),  a  printer 
hy  trade.  In  her  capacity  of  secretary  to  an  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  women's  suffrage,  Emma  told  me  she  iiad  listened 
to  many  flaming  speeches  from  women's-rights'  partisans,  atid  liad 
sat  under  many  fair  American  orators  ;  but  of  all  tliis  talk  one 
thing  only  had  miKlo  a  deep  impression  on  her,  and  that  was  an 
account  of  certain  "  friendly  "'  societies  given  in  her  hearing  by  one 
of  these  ladies.  So  Emma  spent  her  savings  on  a  journey  to 
America,  and  on  her  return  to  England  founded  the  league  now 
known  throughout  the  land  as  the  Women's  Trades-Union 
Tjeague. 

In  those  days  none  dared  speak  bravely  of  trades-unionism  ; 
it  was  something  winch  meant,  to  the  common  ear,  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, of  darkness,  and  the  use  of  illegal  or  even  criminal 
methods,  synonymous  with  the  destruction  of  property  and  life, 
whilst  to  the  more  educated  it  was  an  irremissiblo  sin  against  the 
inspired  ordinances  of  "political  economy."  When,  therefore, 
Emma  Smith  came  back  from  the  States  and  called  on  her  friends 
to  support  her  scheme  for  helping  working  women  to  help  them- 
selves, they  one  and  all  insisted  that  the  society  should  be  chris- 
tened in  such  wise  as  would  not  suggest,  to  the  casual  hearer,  its 
true  character.     So  it  came  about  that  we  hit  on  the  title  Pro- 
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tective  and  Provident  Ijcaguo.  It  was  not  till  about  fonr  years 
ago  that  our  frieiida  guthcred  courage  sufficiout  to  substitute  the 
word  " Trades-Union "  for  the  adjective  "Protective."  Since 
then,  indeed,  things  have  gone  so  fast  that  "  Provident"  has  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  our  old  friend  the  Protective  and  Provident 
League  now  stands  honestly  confessed  us  u  league  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tra<les-union8  amongst  women. 

In  connection  with  tliis  change  I  well  remember  an  amusing 
incident  which  occurred  during  our  early  years,  and  which  illus- 
trates the  necessity  for  what  may  now  seem  absurd  precau- 
tions, as  well  as  the  usclessness  of  such  prudential  blinds  except  in 
the  case  of  the  general  public.  It  was  intended  to  start  what 
was  euphuistically  termed  a  "society"  amongst  the  women  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  in  a  provincial  English  town,  and  a  meeting 
was  called  in  which  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  noted  for 
their  general  philanthropy,  were  expected  to  take  part.  One  of 
our  friends  announced  with  great  triumph,  just  before  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced,  that  she  had  captured  a  university  professor, 
— a  professor,  indeed,  of  logic, — and  slic  added  that  he  had  not 
only  said  ho  would  attend,  but  had  also  promised  a  donation  toward 
the  expenses  of  starting  the  good  work.  When,  however,  Emma 
Paterson  had  finished  her  little  ex]>lfinatory  speech,  the  professor 
cried  out  aghast  :  "  Why,  this  is  tratles-unionism  t  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  ;  you  are  trying  to  violate  the  laws  of 
political  economy  !  "  So  the  professor  withdrew  his  subscription 
and  himself.  lie  was  quite  ready  to  give  money  in  charity, — that 
is,  as  a  voluntary  rate  in  aid  of  insufficiont  wages, — but  he  re- 
garded as  criminal  any  attempt  to  enable  these  suffering  women 
to  obtain  by  combination  better  remuneration  for  labor  carried  on 
under  conditions  which  constituted  a  danger  to  society. 

Since  those  days  the  little  league  has  made  steady  progress, 
working  without  encouragement  against  almost  overwhelming 
odds,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  profited  greatly  by  the 
public  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  labor  questions  gener- 
ally. The  sympathy  which  was  accorded  to  the  ''dockers"  has 
since  been  widely  extended  to  various  other  forms  of  underpaid 
labor,  and  of  these  wnmen  may  certainly  claim  to  have  more  than 
their  full  share.  What  is  called  the  "new  unionism,"  which 
first  attracted  notice  during  the  struggle  at  the  docks,  appears,  on 
examination,  to  be  but  the  old  unionism  proceeding  by  more 
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hazardous  and  sensational  methods  ;  yet  it  has  done  good  service 
to  tiie  cause,  and  especially  to  the  cause  which  the  Women's 
Tnvk'S-Uaiou  League  has  in  hand,  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  by  appealing  to  the  element  of  sentiment  which  always 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  British  public,  the 
"now"  unionism  has  struck  a  great  blow  at  tiie  root  of  the 
prejudice  which  has  long  lingered  against  combination  for  any 
but  "  friendly"  purposes;  and,  in  the  second,  it  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  organize  with  effect — if  only  for  a  time — the  least 
skilled  and  the  most  underpaid  forms  of  labor  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  touched  the  very  classes  amongst  which  the  league  is  most 
desirous  of  promoting  combination. 

The  success  which  crowned  the  famoas  strike  inspired  our 
friends  with  fresh  confldence,  whilst  the  notoriety  given  in  the 
daily  press  to  facts  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  modern  industry — to  which  for  years  past  the  league  has  been 
vainly  calling  public  attention — has  procured  for  us  an  amount 
of  sympathy  and  support  wliich  wo  liad  woll-Tiigh  despatrud  of 
obtaining.  Even  those  who  would  still  continue  to  deny  to  men 
the  right  of  organization,  change  their  tone  when  speaking  of 
women,  and  are  content  to  make  an  arbitrary  distinction  wherever 
they  are  concerned.  Women,  they  will  now  tell  us,  must  be 
regarded  as  standing  on  a  wholly  different  footing  to  men  ; 
translated  into  plain  Euglidh  this  means,  I  take  it,  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  so  helpless  and  oppressed  that  no  amount  of  organization 
can  ever  eiuiljlo  tiiem  to  liold  their  own,  much  less  take  tlie  offen- 
sive successfully  as  men  have  done.  The  league  has,  therefore, 
recently  received  considerable  support  even  from  the  most  ortho- 
dox section  of  the  British  middle  class,  and  this  support  it  has 
done  its  best  to  deserve  by  the  mingled  prudence  and  resolution 
with  which  it  has  steered  its  courae  in  the  past;  for,  whilst 
always  ready  to  act  with  determination,  whenever  there  is  clear 
occasion  for  it,  in  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  working 
women,  it  has  as  steadily  striven,  wherever  possible,  to  avoid 
those  extreme  courses  which  may  be  a  good  advertisement,  but 
which  too  often  have  the  most  disastrous  results  for  the  interests 
of  those  concerned. 

At  a  critical  moment,  about  two  years  ago,  the  secretary  of 
the  league.  Miss  Black,  wiio  had  succeeded  to  Mrs.  Paterson's 
labors,  and  who  had  done  good   service   to    the    cause  by  her 
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tpeeohes  and  writingit,  tmnsfurrwl  l»or services  to  a  newer  orgau- 
ization,  which,  being  uuder  the  piitroniige  of  Mr.  Oimmpion  »nd 
Mr.  Burus,  seemed  likely  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  popular 
support.  It  was  then  feared  that  the  elder  society  might  suffer 
in  consequence,  and  its  friends  felt  some  apprehension  as  to  its 
future  ;  but  the  vacant  place  was  instantly  filled  by  Miss  Florence 
Routledge,  half-sister  of  Mr.  Edmimd  Routledge,  the  well-known 
publisher,  and  she  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  post  with  such 
marked  ability  and  energy  that  the  league,  then  languishing,  has 
taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life  and  is  slowly  spreading  its  influ- 
ence throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Within  the  last 
year,  under  Miss  Routledge's  superintendence,  the  work  of 
disseminating  the  principles  of  trades-unionism  has  been 
systematized,  and  also  vastly  extended  by  a  scheme  of 
affiliation  which  grew  out  of  the  experience  gathered  in 
some  country  tours,  undertaken  by  members  of  the  committee, 
in  different  districts  which  it  was  desired  to  organize.  Every- 
where— even  in  places  where  the  appeal  to  women  to  unite  had 
seemed  most  successful — it  was  found  that  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  the  presence  of  the  visitors  fron>  Loudon  failed  or 
died  away  amongst  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered 
in  founding  or  carrying  on  the  union  after  their  departure. 
Sometimes  the  men  unionists  in  the  district  were  ready  and  able 
to  help  tlie  women,  but  the  women  were  afraid  to  trust  them- 
selves in  their  hands  ;  sometimes  the  women  relapsed  from  fear 
(often  groundless)  of  their  emjiloyers  ;  and  sonietinies  tliey 
dropped  away  solely  because  there  seemed  no  inimeiliate  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  self-denying  thrift  which  would  alone  enable 
them  to  keep  up  their  union  contributions.  "The  men  in 
Hawick,"  writes  a  friend  to  Miss  Routledge,  "are  in  despair  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  women  ;  the  numbers  in  their  union 
have  sunk  again  to  a  hundred.  Of  the  thirty-six  who  sent  in 
their  names  when  you  were  here  in  March,  only  fourteen  have 
turned  out  paying  members." 

Disappointments  of  this  kind  it  has,  however,  seemed  possible 
to  prevent,  either  by  authorizing  delegates  to  spend  several  weeks 
in  each  district,  or  by  undertaking  that  the  sjieakers  sent  to  organ- 
ize, in  the  first  instance,  should  revisit  their  converts  within  a 
stated  time.  It  was  clearly  impossible  thai  the  league,  with  its 
limited  staff,  should  permit  its  delegates  to  devote  many  weeks  to 
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anyone  pluco,  but  thecomraitteo  thought  it  feasible  to  arrange  for 
periodical  visits  by  systematizing  and  regulating  the  expeditions 
which  the  members  were  already  in  the  habit  of  carrying  out.  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  any  union  composed  of  women,  or 
admitting  women  as  members,  having  previously  satisfied  tlis 
league  of  its  sound  financial  condition,  should  be  admitted  as  an 
atliliatcd  union,  being  entitled,  on  condition  of  paying  a  small 
annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  league,  to  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  amongst  which  was  that  of  receiving  a  visit,  once 
a  year,  from  the  secretary  or  other  member  of  the  committee. 
With  this  object  it  was  further  decided  that  two  annual  tours 
should  bo  mapped  out  and  carried  through  in  spring  and  autumn, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  tliat  new  unions  would  bo  fornitd 
and  old  ones  strengthened  and  stimulateii  to  increasing  e-Ycrtions. 
In  this  connection  it  will  bo  seen  that  public  agitation  is 
necessarily  a  prominent  part  of  the  programme  of  the  league. 
A  few  months  after  the  present  houornble  secretary  took  up  the 
duties  of  her  post,  the  committee,  feeling  that  this  part  of  their 
duties  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected,  requested  her  to 
place  herself  in  communication  with  every  trades  council  existing 
in  districts  where  women  were  largely  employed.  The  result  of 
this  step  at  once  showed  that,  even  where  the  womei»  were 
apathetic,  the  men  in  the  trades  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
that  disorganized  labor,  whether  male  or  female,  was  to  theirown 
standing  in  the  market.  From  every  large  centre  of  women's  in- 
dustry came  theory  :"  Our  women  are  not  properly  organized; 
we  can  do  nothing  with  them.  Conio  and  see  if  you  can  help 
us  ! "  From  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  from  the  linen  mills  of 
Ireland,  we  have  heard  repeated  the  sjinie  story  that  is  echoing 
from  the  forges  of  Staffordshire  or  the  looms  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  "  The  women,"  say  tho  men,  "are  doing  men's  work 
at  half-pay  ;  they  are  driving  us  from  the  trades  :  we  would  stop 
their  working  if  we  could  ;  but  as  wo  can't,  help  us  to  organize 
them  at  once,  lest  worse  befall  us."  Not  philanthropy,  but  self- 
interest,  is  awake,  and  is  forcing  rapidly  forward  the  extension 
and  application  to  women's  labor  of  those  principles  on 
which  men,  to  a  large  extent,  have  inaiutged  to  protect  their 
own.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  in  every  district  in  which 
the  weaving  trades  are  carried  on  the  labor  of  women  has  been 
supplanting  the  labor  of  men,  not  because  they  work  better,  but 
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bccanee  they  work  more  cheaply.  In  other  trades,  as.  for  example, 
amongst  the  chain-  and  nail-makers,  we  find  wives  and  danghters 
in  active  competition  with  their  hutsbaiids  and  fathers,  engaged, 
as  Mr.  Burnett  forcibly  put  it  in  his  report  of  1888,  "  in  dragging 
down  their  wages  to  still  lower  levels,"  It  is{>luin  that  this  con- 
dition of  things  can  be  turned  to  account  and  is  too  often  turned  to 
account  by  unscrupulous  employers,  so  that  it  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  industry  of  men.  And  when  we  pass  from  the  factory  to 
tlie  "  domestic  workshop,"  whether  it  be  in  the  sweaters'  den  in 
Whitechui)el  or  at  the  hearth-forges  of  Halesowen  and  Cradley 
Heath,  we  lind  all  such  evils  intensified,  for  domestic  labor  isolates 
the  workers  and  renders  well-nigh  impossible  that  common  under- 
standing and  unity  of  cUort  which  are  now  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation of  tilt;  trades. 

The  most  promising  field  for  trades-unionism  is,  therefore,  to 
be  found  in  districts  such  as  liancashire,  where  the  women  are 
working  iu  great  factories  ;  and  the  least  hopeful  to  deal  with  are 
places  like  IJirniingham,  where  tlieir  labor  for  the  most  part  is  sub- 
divided and  they  arc  broken  up  into  twos  and  threes.  Numbers  as 
small  us  these  will  often  be  found  working  forsweaters  in  the  sham- 
jewelry  trade.  Thus  it  conies  to  pass,  as  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect, that  the  tiiglieflt  numbers  of  women  unionists  are  to  be  counted 
in  such  organizations  as  that  of  the  Xorlhern  Counties'  Weavers' 
Association,  a  society  nuniboring  nearly  47,000  members,  of  whom 
20,000  are  women.  5Ir.  15irt\vl)istle,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  in- 
debted for  these  figures,  adds  ;  "Tliereare  other  associations  of 
weavers,  not  directly  connected  with  this  amidganmtion,  wliich  jvill 
swell  the  numbers  up  to  G5,000,  iu  which  women  will  bear  the  same 
proportion."  The  membersiiip  of  tlie  Card-  and  Biowing-Kooma 
Amalgamated  Association,  at  Manchester,  shows  also  a  good  two- 
thirds  women  and  girls  out  of  a  total  of  about  14,000,  and  this  pro- 
portion is  preserved,  with  few  exceptions,  in  other  ceutresof  the  tex- 
tile industries,  where  the  unions  are  energetically  and  ably  man- 
aged by  the  men,  who  are  fellow-laborers  with  the  women.  As  soon 
as  we  Come  to  the  iron  and  hardware  trades,  the  results  are  not  so 
good.  In  the  chain  trade,  for  instance,  tlie  women  are  fairly  well 
organized,  tlianks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Juggins  and  Mr.  Smith  ; 
hut  in  the  spike-nail  traile,  although  tlie  union  liits  secured  for 
them  an  advance  of  35  per  cent.,  the  greatest  diflicnlty  is  expe- 
rienced in  keeping  them  in  the  society,  whilstof  those  employed  in 
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the  screwing  department  connected  with  the  nut  and  bolt  trade 
it  may  be  said  that  they  have  never  been  organized  at  all.  The 
Midland  Counties'  Trade  Federation,  whieli  has  made  great  efforts 
to  organize  the  districts  in  which  these  industries  are  carried  on, 
has  been,  in  fact,  so  seriously  hampered  by  the  large  proportion 
of  home  labor  affecting  tlie  general  conditions  of  these  trades  that 
it  has  not  reaped  anything  like  the  harvest  which  it  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  very  considerable  sacrifices  of  time  and  money 
which  it  has  made  in  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  female 
labor.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  past  failure,  the  federation 
is  still  steadily  working,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  delegates  of  the 
league  may  be  able  to  arouse  the  women  and  induce  them  to 
profit  by  the  help  now  so  freely  offered. 

The  poorest  result,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers,  is  shown 
when  M-e  come  to  look  over  the  lists  of  unions  formed  aud  man- 
aged entirely  by  women  themselves.  In  Londou  there  are  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  formed  by  the  league  alone,  aud  I  would  put 
their  total  membership  at  something  under  2,000,  for  hardly  any 
single  uniwn  counts  more  than  '^00  members.  The  Laundresses' 
Union  reckons,  indeed,  from  400  to  500,  but  this  figure  is  made 
up  from  several  different  branches  ;  the  excellent  Bookbinders' 
Union  has  but  200,  and  some,  such  fis  that  of  the  shirt-  and  collar- 
makers,  drop  much  lower.  From  all  the  inquiries  which  I  have 
Diiule  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  situation  is  much  the  same 
tliroughout  the  country,  and  is  everywhere  due  to  pretty  much 
the  same  causes.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  staple  labor  in  any 
trade  is  that  of  women,  and  enters,  as  in  the  textile  trades,  into 
direct  competition  with  the  labor  of  men,  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  men  to  tivke  up  their  organization  ;  but  where  the  women  are 
not  an  appreciable  factor,  or  where  the  trade,  as  sliirt-  and  collar- 
making,  is  entirely  in  their  own  bands,  they  are  left  to  their  sole 
resources.  Now,  women,  as  a  rule,  are  "slack"  officials  and  do 
not  understand  "working  up"  a  society:  not  only  so,  but  the 
trades  which  are  left  wholly  to  them  are  the  little  trades,  under- 
paid trades,  and  trades  carried  on,  to  a  great  extent,  in  small 
workshops  and  by  home  labor. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes  asked  whether, 
given  the  great  difliculty  of  finding  trained  organizers  and  agita- 
tors amongst  working  women,  it  would  not  be,  on  tiie  whole, 
wider  for  the  league  to  confine  itself  to  inducing  women  to  enter 
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unions  establislied  and  managed  by  men.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
course  to  which  the  committee  inclines  :  it  is  only  when  there  is 
no  existing  miiou  managed  by  men,  or  the  existing  union  closes 
its  doors  to  women,  or  the  women  are  working  in  a  trade  in  which 
they  alone  are  employed,  that  the  league  urges  the  formation  of 
an  independent  society.  It  is  obviously  better  for  women  and  better 
for  the  state  that  their  industrial  position,  whenever  possible, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  but  a  part  of  the  general  problem,  and  that 
their  organization  should  be  as  little  as  possible  dissociated  from 
the  organization  of  the  men.  Unfortunately,  the  men  do  not  often 
take  sufficient  pains  to  develop  the  business  powers  of  the  women 
who  enter  their  uuions,  uordo  they  give  them  adef|uate  representa- 
tion in  their  management  ;  the  education  of  the  women  does 
not  ativance  ;  and  in  one  case,  where  great  difficulties  had  arisen, 
and  application  for  advice  had  been  made  to  the  league,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  women  a  chance  for  life,  to 
recommend  that  they  should  be  detached  from  the  men's  union 
and  forced  to  manage  their  own  business  for  themselves. 

This  was,  however,  an  extreme  case.  As  a  rule  the  situation 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Birtwhistlo  writing  to  mo  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Northern  Counties'  Weavers'  Association. 
"  Females,"  he  says,  "  take  no  part  in  the  management,  although 
we  do  not  ju-obibit  them  from  doing  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
on  several  occasions  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  but  have 
failed."  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  in  dealing  with 
their  women  members  are  at  present  at  a  great  disadvantage  :  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  of  men  unionists  in  the 
kingdom,  after  addressing  a  large  mooting  of  women,  turned 
round  to  mo  and  said:  "It  is  very  strange,  somehow ;  say  what 
we  will  we  cannot  get  at  these  women."  He  forgot  that  the 
women  liad  been  for  so  long  treated  as  a  class  apart,  and  as  an  in- 
ferior class,  that  they  naturally  distrusted  the  good  iutentioua  of 
men,  whom  they  had  been  led  to  regard  only  as  rivals. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  both  because  there  are  many 
women's  trades  to  organize,  and  because  the  training  in  separate 
unions  is  a  useful  educatiou  for  them,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  a  double  systeni ;  but  the  growing  tendency  to  unite 
— wherever  trade  conditions  permit — various  groups  of  workers 
in  a  single  society  seems  likely,  in  the  future,  to  afford  a  way  out 
of  our  present  difficulties.     Tlie  strong  caste  feeling,  which  even 
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more  than  the  pressuif  of  trade  exigencies  has  determiued  the 
sepunite  orgiiuizutiou  of  men's  unions  hitherto,  has  prevailed  with 
more  than  equal  force  amongst  women.  la  the  past  it  has  been 
found  impossible — except  in  individual  inBtaiioca — to  induce 
women  working  in  what  may  be  called  established  trades  of  a 
well-paid  and  socially-respectable  character,  to  join  hands  with 
those  less  fortunate  and  less  skilled  ;  consequently  it  was  of  no  use 
to  look  to  them  for  the  help  by  w}iich  the  half-starved  rank  aud 
file  who  belong  to  the  odd  trades  might  be  moved  and  brought  iij) 
to  the  level  at  which  union  becomes  practical.  The  example  which 
has  been  set  in  this  direction,  however,  by  the  new  unionism  aiul 
the  birth,  uuder  its  auspices,  of  societies  such  as  the  Gas- Workers 
aud  General  Laborers'  Union,  is  already  producing  good  effect,  aud 
the  unions  more  recently  organized  by  the  league,  as,  for  instance, 
the  London  Laundresses  and  General  Working- Women's  Amalga- 
mated Association,  have  been  founded  on  an  equally  wide  basis. 

The  preseut  pressure  iu  this  direction  also  necessarily  affects 
the  very  constitution  aud  character  of  these  associations  :  whereas 
it  was  once  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  that  all  unions  should  have 
their  benefit  or  friendly  side,  as  well  as  their  trade  objects,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  members  wore  therefore  based  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  meet  calls  of  both  descriptions,  the  effort  to  combine 
the  worst-paid  workers  has  brought  about  the  abandonment  in 
many  cases  of  that  "  friendly"  character  to  which  the  leugtio  has 
always  attached  great  importance.  It  is,  indeed,  evidently  use- 
less, where  you  find  women  whose  total  weekly  earnings  never 
exceed  five  shillings,  to  ask  them  to  pay  contributions  adequate 
to  a  double  purpose  until  their  wages  have  been  brought  above 
the  starvation  level.  Ileuce  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  societies 
of  the  type  of  the  Newcastle  National  Labor  Federation,  which 
attempts  the  combination  of  all  classes  of  workers  (men  and 
women)  for  purely  trade  objects,  aud  which  is  conducted  on  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  contribution,  have  a  prospect  of  great  im- 
mediate usefulness  before  them.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tliat  as  these  amalgamations  increase  in  size  their  business  will  be 
more  and  more  subdivided — that  is,  the  unions  which  undertake 
the  insurance  and  risks  of  trade  disputes  will  leave  sick-insur- 
oiicc,  superannuation  funds,  insurance  against  casualties,  and  so 
forth,  to  other  societies  established  with  a  view  to  one  or  more  of 
these  objects. 
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Under  the  iufluence  of  these  considerationB,  the  league,  whilst 
continuing  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  provident  side  of  its  work, 
has  freely  accepted  the  task  of  cooperation  with  societies  of  the 
new  class,  and  in  this  it  has  the  adyautage  of  its  peculiar  position 
in  that  it  represents  no  section  of  opinion,  but,  being  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  of  working  women,  is  free  to  work 
with  any  who  are  ready  to  forward  their  interests  in  this  respect. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  surprising  to  those  who  knew  the  posi- 
tion of  this  little  society  in  its  infancy  than  to  look  over  the  ajipli- 
cations  for  help  whicli  now  come  in  to  the  exoeutive  committee. 
This  executive  committee,  on  which  every  secretary  properly 
accredited  from  a  Luiuion  women's  union  is  allowed  to  sit  and 
vote,  transacts  all  its  business  in  a  shabby  little  den  off  Broad 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  "Industrial 
Hall."  This  "  Hall  "  is  the  library,  which  is  at  the  service  of  all 
women  unionists  on  iiaymeut  of  a  nominal  fee  ;  it  is  the  secre- 
tary's only  ofllice,  where  she  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Holyoake,  sit 
daily.  Meetings  are  hold  and  even  entertainments  are  given 
within  its  narrow  four  wails.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  members 
would  not  thankfully  accept  premises  better  fitted  for  their  work, — 
they  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  raising  funds  for  the 
building  of  a  Women's  Trades  Hall, — but  just  now  the  members 
feel  that  whilst  the  scanty  salary  of  the  assistant  secretary  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  organizing  work  have  to  be  found  out  of  the 
precarious  three  hundred  a  year,  which  is  the  utmost  roceivetl 
from  the  public  even  in  a  good  year,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
indulge  in  the  ordinary — some  would  say  the  indispensable — con- 
veniences of  a  place  of  business. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing with  such  an  iucome  and  such  machinery,  were  it  not  for 
tiie  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  chief  officers.  The  honorary 
secretary.  Miss  Routledge,  gives  her  services,  and  so  does  the 
treasurer,  Miss  Abraham,  who  gets  throiigti,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  fully  as  much  organizing  work  as  does  Miss  Routledge  her- 
self. Furthermore,  in  addition  to  its  luck  in  securing  the  un- 
paid services  of  its  chief  officers,  the  league  has  been  fortunate  in 
inspiring  outsiders  with  something  of  the  same  zeal,  and  thus  it 
contrives  to  get  the  cause  taken  up  in  districts  apparently  beyond 
its  influence.  Wlieuever,  in  town  or  country,  any  one  is  found 
M'illing  to  work,  willing  to  accept  responsibility,  and  lit   to  be 
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trusted,  the  league  wisely  delegates  authority,  treats  the  now 
worker  as  a  corresponding  member,  and  refrains  from  interfer- 
ence. Thus,  in  the  country,  it  reckons  amongst  its  stanch 
supporters  and  good  friends  Mrs.  Byles,  of  Bradford,  and 
Miss  Isabella  Ford,  of  Leeds  ;  and  in  London,  in  like  manner, 
the  work  of  organizing  the  match-box-makers  of  Shoreditch 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  generous  action  of  Mrs.  ReiHy,  a 
lady  who,  being  occupied  all  day  in  a  city  office,  gives  her  hard- 
won  hours  of  leisure  to  the  uphill  work  of  nursing  a  union  drawn 
from  a  class  engaged  in  "home"  labor.  In  another  district  we 
find  a  niece  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Miinning  ready  to  devote 
herself  to  the  equally  difficult  task  of  combining  seamstresses, 
whilst  a  lady  fresh  from  college  honors  is  doing  duty  as  general 
secretary  for  the  laundresses. 

This  sort  of  service  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  dullest 
possible  description  ;  it  is  also  the  most  valuable  and  the  leaat 
easy  to  get.  Ladies  are  often  ready  to  help,  but  they  can  rarely 
help  in  the  right  way.  They  cannot  understand  how  inexorable  the 
work  is  in  its  demands  on  time,  and  that,  if  a  Tuesday  be  the  night 
fixed  for  meeting  by  a  young  society,  then  on  Tuesdays  all  other 
claims,  however  pleasant  or  pressing,  must  bo  set  aside.  Once  fail 
to  attend  and  meet  your  women  on  their  "office  "  night,  and  thoy 
will  be  dissatisfied;  fail  them  twice,  and  symptoms  of  disorganization 
will  show  themselves,  and  will  threaten  results  only  to  be  averted  by 
double  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  needed  in  the  first  instance  to  keep 
the  union  on  its  feet.  Hundreds  of  workers  are  wanted  like  the 
veteran  Mrs.  Ellis ;  or  Miss  Whyte,  of  the  London  bookbinders, 
who  was  the  first  to  join  Mrs.  Paterson  iit  her  crusade  ;  or  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the  active  secretary  of  the  laundresses  ;  or  Miss  Kate 
Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  the  first  woman  sent  as  a  delegate  from  a 
trades  council  to  the  trades  congress;  for,  although  interest  is 
awakened  and  is  growing  in  the  class  which  the  league  desires  to 
roiK-'h,  confidence  is  slow  to  come,  ami  it  will  take  years  of  labor 
spent  in  rousing  and  drilling  the  "awkward  squads"  before  we 
are  likely  to  see  an  increase  of  unionism  amongst  women  at  all 
proportionate  to  its  growth  amongst  men.  Nevertheless,  this 
need  not  discourage  us.  Men  have  been  years  in  organizing,  and 
there  are  peculiar  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  women.  The  respon- 
sible oflScials  of  a  trades-union  must  not  only  be  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  labor,  but  must  also  have  initiative  and  force 
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Btifficient  to  deal  with  those  conditions  succesafuUy.  However 
willing  the  men  may  be  to  call  women  to  their  side,  we  must 
recognijio  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the  latter  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
of  too  dependent  a  character  to  give  them  a  chance  of  training 
for  a^lmitiistrative  posts,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  they  must 
rely  on  outside  help. 

Those  of  us  who,  like  myself,  have  been  brought  through  this 
work  into  that  close  contact  with  the  lowest  conditions  of  labor 
on  a  scale  which  is  in  itself  an  experience  rarely  granted  to  women 
of  our  cliiss.  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  organi- 
zation is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  terrible  problems  which  we 
have  to  face  ;  but,  although  we  have  to  set  ourselves  against  home 
labor  and  to  call  on  the  women  at  the  forge,  at  the  spindle,  and 
the  loom  to  stand  shoulder  to  slioulder  with  the  men  and  fight  the 
battle  of  modern  industry  with  them  in  the  market  of  the  world, 
yet  we  do  this  feeling,  many  of  us,  day  by  day  the  more  strongly, 
that  our  place,  the  place  of  the  women  in  the  land,  is  not  here,  but 
at  the  hearth.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  a  sufticient  ground 
for  our  labors  might  be  found  in  this, — that  the  homes  of  England 
are  at  stake  ;  we  are  fighting  for  the  manhood  of  her  men,  for 
the  health  of  her  women,  for  the  future  of  her  little  children. 

It  is  the  home  and  the  true  welfare  of  the  family  which 
are  menaoed  by  the  unregulated  competition  which,  in  onr 
agriouUurnI  districts,  sends  the  wife  into  the  winter  fields  whilst 
the  husband  too  often  lounges  by  the  pothouse  fire  ;  which  hunts 
the  Latieasliire  woman  from  her  doors  in  the  dawning  day  whilst 
tiie  babe  is  yet  hanging  to  her  breast,  or  which  chains  the  grow- 
ing girl  to  the  forge  and  rewards  her  week  of  labor  by  half  a 
crown.  We  ask  ourselves,  Is  it  good  that  the  man  should  stand 
idle  ?  Is  it  good  that  the  wife  should  work  whilst  the  little  ones 
cry  for  their  mother,  and  her  girls  and  boys  are  at  play  in  the 
streets  ?  And  why  does  the  married  woman  snatch  greedily  at 
the  most  miserably-paid  forms  of  labor  ?  Not  because  she  has 
not  enough  to  do  at  liomc,  but  because  the  husband's  wage  has 
been  reduced  till  it  no  longer  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family  ;  because  the  little  boy  has  no  boots  to  go  to  school  in,  or 
the  little  girl  lacks  the  warm  clothing  necessary  to  protect  her  in 
the  bitter  winter  weather. 

IIow  can  we  blame  the  mother  who,  in  such  a  case,  sells  her 
labor  cheap  ?    Yet  that  is  what  we  must  do,  for  we  have  to  tell 
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her  that  by  accept  injr  Ipss  tha: 
work  she  is  betrayinp;  her  own 
band,  and  the  interests  and 
vonld  be  shameless  to  blame 
bnt  in  organization  and  uniol 
potent  remedy  to   offer.     "W 
help  your  men  to  protect  tli 
things  a  little  better  soon  for 
deal  better  for  the  cliildren  vh< 
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BY   THE    IIOX.  ClIAKLES    A.   DANA. 


Some  time  in  February  or  Marcli,  18f)4,  a  slender  and  pre- 
poBSOSsing  young  ft*Iiow,  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  ap- 
parently, applied  at  the  War  Department  in  Washington  for  em- 
ployment as  a  spy  within  tho  Confederate  linos.  The  main  body 
of  tho  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  then  lying  at  (iordonsville, 
and  the  lieadquartera  of  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  at  Ciil- 
peper  Oourt-I louse.  General  Grant  had  u at  yet  come  from  the 
West  to  take  command  of  the  momentous  campaign  which  finally 
o[)oned  with  his  movement  into  the  Wilderness  in  tho  beginning 
of  May. 

The  you  ng  man  who  sought  this  terrible  service  was  well  dressed 
and  intelligent,  and  professed  to  be  animated  by  motives  purely 
patriotic,  lie  was  a  clerk  in  tho  Treasury  Department  or  the 
Interior  Department,  or  possibly  in  ono  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department ;  I  don't  remember  which.  All  that  he  asked 
was  that  he  should  have  a  horse  and  an.  order  which  would 
carry  him  safely  througii  the  Federal  lines  ;  and  in  return  ho  un- 
dertook to  bring  information  from  Genenil  Leo's  army  and  from 
tho  government  of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond.  lie  understood 
perfectly  well  the  perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise  ho  proposed. 

Finding  that  the  applicant  bore  a  good  character  in  the  office 
where  ho  was  employed,  it  was  determined  to  acccept  his  proposal. 
He  was  furnished  witb  a  horse,  an  ordej'  that  would  jiass  him 
through  the  Union  lines,  and,  al.so,  I  believe,  with  a  modemto  sum 
of  money  ;  and  then  he  departed.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  he 
reported  at  the  War  Department.  He  had  been  in  Gordonsville 
and  Richmond  ;  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Confederate 
authorities,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  to  .Mr.  Clement  C,    Clay,  the   agent   of  the   Confederate  i 
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Crariemment  ia  Cuiuidu,  then  known  to  be  sUtioiied  at  St.  Cath- 
erine's, not  far  from  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Clay  had  as  his  official 
associate  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  been  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  and,  like 
Mr.  Clay,  had  been  serving  the  Confcderato  Government  ever 
since  its  organization.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  the  young 
man  exhibited,  but  only  tiie  outside  of  the  envelope  wasexaniined. 
The  iwldress  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Confederate 
chief,  and  the  statement  of  our  j'oiing  adventurer  that  it  was 
merely  a  letter  of  reconimeiulation  advising  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Thompson  that  they  might  repose  confidence  In  the  bearer,  since 
ho  was  ardently  devoted  to  tfie  Confederate  cause  and  anxious  to 
serve  the  great  purpose  that  it  had  in  view,  appeared  entirely 
probable;  and  the  young  man  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  Canada.  He  nuido  some  general  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  rebel  army  at  Gordonsville,  but  it  was  of  no  par- 
ticular value,  except  that  in  its  more  interesting  features  it  agreed 
with  our  information  from  other  sources. 

He  was  not  long  in  returning  from  St.  Catherine's  with  a  de- 
spatch which  was  also  allowed  to  pass  unopejied,  upon  his  assur- 
ance that  it  contained  nothing  of  importance.  In  this  way  ho 
went  back  and  forward  from  Richmond  to  St.  Catherine's  once 
or  twice.  We  supplied  him  with  money  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  also  with  one  or  two  more  horses.  IIo  said  that  he  got 
some  money  from  the  Confederates,  but  had  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  accept  from  them  anything  more  than  very  small 
sums,  since  his  professed  zeal  for  the  Confederate  cause  forbade 
his  receiving  anything  for  his  travelling  expenses  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  the  activity  of  Grant's  campaign, 
and  the  fighting  which  prevailed  all  along  the  lino,  somewhat  im- 
peded our  young  man's  expeditions,  but  did  not  stop  them.  All 
his  despatches,  however,  whether  coming  from  Richmond  or  from 
Canada,  were  regularly  brought  to  the  War  Department,  and 
were  opened,  and  in  every  case  a  copy  of  them  was  kept.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  break  the  seals  and  destroy  the  envelopes  in 
opening  them,  there  was  some  difliculty  in  sending  them 
forward  in  what  should  appear  to  bo  the  original  wrappers.  Com- 
ing from  Canada,  the  paper  employed  was  English,  and  there 
wivs  a  good   deal  of  trouble  in  procuring   paper  of  the  same 
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appearance.  I  remember  also  that  one  important  dcBpatch, 
whicli  was  sealed  with  Mr.  Clay's  seal,  had  to  be  delayed  some- 
what while  we  had  an  imitation  seal  engraved  ;  but  these  delays 
were  easily  accounted  for  at  Richmond  by  the  pretence  that  they 
had  been  caused  by  accidents  upon  the  road,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  Federal  pickets.  At  any  rate,  the  confidence  of 
the  Confederates  in  onr  agent,  and  in  theirs,  uover  seemed  to  be 
shaken  by  any  of  these  occurrences. 

Finally  our  despalch-boarer  reported  one  day  at  the  War  De- 
partment with  a  document  which,  he  said,  was  of  extraordinary 
consequence.  It  was  found  to  coiituin  an  account  of  a  scheme 
for  setting  fire  to  New  York  and  Chicago  by  moans  of  clock- 
work machires  that  were  to  be  placed  in  several  of  the  large  hotels 
and  ])laces  of  amusement,  particularly  in  Barnum's  Museum  in 
New  York,  and  to  be  set  off  simultaneously,  so  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  each  place  would  be  unable  to  attend  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  calls  that  would  be  made  upon  it,  on  account  of  these  Con- 
federate conflagrations  in  so  many  different  quarters,  and  thus 
these  cities  might  be  greatly  damaged,  or  even  destroyed. 

This  despatch  was  duly  sealed  up  again  and  was  taken  to  Rich- 
mond, and  a  confidential  oflRcor  was  at  once  sent  to  Now  York  to 
warn  General  Dix,  who  was  in  command  there,  of  the  Confederate 
project.  The  general  was  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  such 
design  could  be  seriously  entertained,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Ken- 
nedy, then  superintendent  of  police,  was  equally  incredulous. 
But  the  Secretary  of  War  was  peremptory  in  his  orders,  and  when 
the  day  of  the  incendiary  attempt  arrived  both  the  military  and 
the  police  made  every  preparation  to  prevent  the  threatened 
catastrophe.  The  officer  who  came  from  Washington  was  lodged 
in  the  St.  Nichohis  Hotel,  one  of  the  large  establishments  that 
were  to  bo  set  on  fire,  and  while  he  was  washing  his  haurls  in  the 
evening,  preparatory  to  going  to  dinner,  a  fire  began  burning 
in  the  room  next  to  his.  It  was  promptly  put  out,  and  was 
foiin<l  to  be  caused  by  a  clock-work  apparatus  which  had  been 
left  in  that  room  by  a  lodger  who  had  departed  some  hours 
before.  In  every  instance  these  fires  were  extinguished  withont 
much  dam.-ige  and  without  exciting  any  considerable  public  atten- 
tion, thanks  to  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  warning  derived  from  Mr.  Clay's  despatch  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  in  Richmond.     Tlie  jdan   of  setting  fire   to   Chicago 
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proved  even  more  abortive  ;  I  do  not  remember  that  any  report 
of  actual  burning  was  received  from  there. 

Later  in  the  fall,  after  the  military  operations  had  substan- 
tially terminated  for  the  season,  a  despatch  was  brought  from  Can- 
ada signed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Confederate  Government,  conveying  the 
information  that  a  new  and  really  formidable  military  expedition 
against  northern  Vermont,  particularly  against  Burlington,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  been  organized  aud  fitted  out  in  Canada, 
anil  would  make  its  attack  sis  soon  as  practicable.  This  was  after 
the  well-known  attempt  upon  St.  Albau's  and  Lake  Champlain, 
aud  promised  to  be  much  more  injurious.  The  duspateh  reached 
Washington  one  Sunday  morning  and  was  brought  to  the  War  De- 
partment as  usual, but  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Confeder- 
ate agents  had  led  to  its  being  prepared  for  transportation  with 
uncommon  care.  It  was  placed  between  two  thickuesses  of  the  pair 
of  reenforced  cavalry  trousers  which  the  messenger  wore,  and 
sewed  up  so  that  when  he  was  mounted  it  was  held  between  his 
thigh  and  the  saddle. 

Having  been  carefully  ripped  out  and  opened,  it  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  confined  to  his  house  by 
a  cold.  Reread  it.  "  This  is  serious,"  he  said.  "  Go  over  to  the 
White  House  and  ask  the  President  to  come  here."  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  found  dressing  to  go  to  church,  and  he  was  soon  driven  to 
Mr.  Stanton's  house.  After  discussing  the  subject  in  every 
aspect,  and  considering  thoroughly  the  probability  that  to 
keep  the  despatch  would  put  an  end  to  communications  by 
this  channel,  they  determined  that  it  must  be  kept.  The  con- 
clusive reason  for  this  step  was  that  it  established  beyond  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Confederates,  while  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  British  Government  in  Canada,  had  organized  and 
fitted  out  a  military  expedition  against  the  United  States.  But 
while  the  despatch  afforded  evidence  that  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
the  more  possession  of  it  was  not  sufficient.  It  must  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  Confederate  despatch-bearer,  and  the  cir- 
cnmetances  attending  its  capture  must  be  established  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  British  Foreign  Office  would  not  be  able  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  document.  "We  must  have  this  paper 
for  Seward,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  Aa  for  the  young  man,  get 
him  out  of  the  scrape,  if  you  can." 
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According]}'  the  paper  wsis  taken  back  to  the  War  Department, 
and  eewed  up  again  in  tlie  trousers  wlience  it  liad  been  taken  throe 
hours  befure.  The  bearer  was  instractcd  to  start  at  dusk  on  the 
road  which  he  usually  took  in  passing  through  the  lines;  to  be  at 
a  certain  tavern  outside  of  Alexandria  at  nine  oVlock  in  the 
evening,  and  to  stop  there  to  water  his  horse.  Then  informa- 
tion was  sent  through  Major-General  Augur,  commandant  nf 
Wiwliiugton  and  the  surrounding  region,  to  Gutiurul  Wells, 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  military  governor  of  Alexandria 
directing  him  to  be  at  this  tavern  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  to  arrest  a  Confederate  despatih-bcarer  concerning 
■vvhorn  authentic  information  liad  been  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment, and  whose  doseri]>tion  was  furnished  for  Wells's 
guidance.  lie  wsis  to  do  him  no  injury,  but  to  make  sure  of  his 
person  and  of  all  papers  that  he  might  have  upon  him,  and  to 
bring  him  under  a  suflieient  guard  directly  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  and  General  Augur  was  directed  to  be  present  there,  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  verify  any 
despatches  that  might  be  found. 

Accordingly,  just  before  midnight  a  carnage  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  War  Department  with  a  soldier  on  tlie  box  and  two 
soldiers  on  the  front  seat  within,  while  the  back  seat  wtw  occui)icd 
by  General  Wellsand  the  prisoner.  Of  course  no  one  but  the  two 
or  tliree  who  had  been  in  the  secret  wiis  aware  that  this  gentleman 
had  walked  quietly  out  of  the  War  Department  ouly  a  few  hours 
previously,  and  that  tlie  paper  which  wiis  the  cause  of  the  entire 
ceremony  had  been  sewed  up  in  his  clothes  just  before  his  depart- 
ure. General  Wells  reported  that,  while  the  prisoner  had  offered 
no  I'csifitance,  he  was  very  violent  and  outrageous  in  his  language, 
and  that  ho  boasted  fiercely  of  his  devotion  to  tlie  Ooiifederacy  and 
his  detestation  of  the  Union.  During  the  examination  which  now 
followed  he  said  nothing  except  to  answer  a  few  questions,  but 
his  bearing,  patient,  scornful,  undaunted,  was  that  of  an  incom- 
parable actor.  If  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Benjamin  had  been  present, 
they  would  have  been  more  than  ever  certain  that  he  was  one  of 
tlieir  noblest  young  men.  His  hat,  boots,  and  other  articles  of  his 
clothing  were  taken  off  one  by  one.  The  hat  and  boots  were  first 
searched,  and  finally  the  despatch  was  found  in  his  trousers  and 
taken  out.  Its  nature  and  the  method  of  its  capture  were 
stated  in  a  memorandum  which   was  drawn  up  on  the  spot  and 
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signed  by  General  Augur  and  General  Wells  and  one  or  two  other 
oflicers  who  were  there  for  the  jnirpose  ;  and  then  the  despatch- 
bearer  himself  was  sent  off  to  the  old  Capitol  Prison. 

The  desjjatch,  with  the  documents  of  veritication,  was  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Seward  for  use  in  London,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward 
the  warden  of  the  old  Capitol  Prison  wsis  directed  to  give  the  de- 
spatch-bearer an  opportunity  of  escujiing,  with  a  proper  show  of 
attempted  prevention.  One  aftenvooii  he  walked  into  my  ortico. 
"Ah,"  said  I,  "'you  have  run  away  !  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"Did  they  shoot  at  you  ?"  "They  did,  and  didn't  hit  me  ;  but 
I  didn't  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  So  I  shot  myself 
through  the  arnu"  He  showed  me  the  wound.  It  was  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  and  due  care  had  been  taken  not  to 
break  any  bones.  A  more  deliberate  and  less  dangerous  wound 
could  not  be  ;  and  yet  it  did  not  look  trivial. 

He  was  ordered  to  get  away  for  Canada  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  ho  might  explain  the  loss  of  his  despatch  before 
it  should  become  known  there  by  any  other  means.  An  ad- 
vertisement offering  two  thousand  dollars  for  his  recajiture  was 
at  once  inserted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  the  V\iish\\vg  Journal, 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  No  one  ever  api)eared  to  claim  the 
reward  ;  but  in  about  a  week  the  escaped  prisoner  returned  from 
Canmla  with  new  despatclies  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 
They  contained  nothing  of  importance,  however.  The  wound  in 
his  arm  had  borne  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  the  fact  that  ho 
had  hurried  through  to  St.  Catherine's  without  having  it  dressed 
was  thought  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Confederate  cause. 

The  war  was  ended  soon  after  this  adventure,  and,  as  his  serv- 
ices had  been  of  very  great  value,  a  new  place,  with  the  assurance 
of  lasting  employment,  was  found  for  the  young  man  in  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  He  did  not  remain  there  very 
Ion",  however,  and  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  ci-catures  I  ever  saw.  His  style  of  patri- 
otic lying  was  sublime  ;  it  amounted  to  genius. 

C.  A.  Dana. 


NOTES  AND   COMMKXTS. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  TUK  JURY  SYSTEM. 

Chamcx  stands  at  tbo  tbreahold  of  the  Jury  tsystem,  aa  jurors  are  selected 
by  lot,  regardless  of  their  abilily  to  weigh  close  iiueations  of  tact.  Ignorance 
follows  III  the  footsteps  of  ciiauce,  since  the  ni^in  who  has  formed  opinions 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day  is  liable  to  cbullenge. 

The  system  by  its  operation  forces  a  man  from  his  bank  or  store,  his 
farm  or  mill,  and  brings  him  into  a  court-room  to  decide  a  question  upon  the 
evidence  as  introduced  iu  writing  or  by  witnesses.  Not  accustomed  to  the 
place,  be  wonders  at  all  that  passes  around  him.  In  what  state  of  mind  is 
he  to  Intelligently  listen  to  and  decide  aqnestion  that  may  involve  the  flnan. 
cial  interests  of  his  neighbor  or  the  life  of  a  fcUow-mont  If  a  man  whose 
time  Is  of  value,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give  dose  attention  to  the  e videniie 
when  hla  thoughts  have  wandered  to  his  business  and  be  chafes  beneath  an 
imprisonment  which  may  l>e  of  great  damage  to  him.  Men's  opinions  are 
influenced  by  their  surroundings.  Such  a  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  render 
Intelligent  and  impartial  verdicts. 

Some  argue  that  the  good  of  the  public  should  Lnflusnce  men  to  sacrifice 
their  personal  advantage,  so  that  the  able  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  land,  whom  no  one  would  dare  to  approach  with  a  bribe,  might  consent 
to  serve  on  Juries.  Granted  thai  this  ought  to  bo  the  case  :  but  what  ought 
to  be  is  one  thing ;  what  is,  quite  another.  All  men  ought  to  behave  them- 
selves, and  then  we  would  have  less  occasion  fur  juries ;  but  they  will  not 
doit. 

We  are  viewing  this  question  Just  as  It  now  Is,  and  not  in  the  light  which 
fancy  may  picture. 

It  is  conceded  and  deplored  that  the  men  who  are  the  best  quaiiSed  to 
sit  as  jurors,  if  drawn,  make  some  pret«xt  which  the  court  deems  a  suflicicut 
excuse  for  them.  Their  places  are  fllled  by  the  Incompeteut.  Uowever,  dis- 
regarding tlie  danger  of  corruption  and  assuming  tliat  Juries  are  composed 
of  men  of  average  intelligence.  Is  It  to  be  expected  that  they  will  render  Just 
verdicts  ? 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  no. 

In  its  infancy  trials  were  very  brief,  one  day,  perhaps,  being  suf- 
ficient for  the  longest,  and  the  interests  involved  were  limited  in  Importance. 
Then  men  of  average  intelligence  could  grasp  and  retain  the  material  points 
in  the  evidence,  at  least  until  they  had  reached  the  Jury-room.  Today  trials 
run  into  months,  so  that  before  a  cose  hai  been  half-completed  nearly  all 
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that  haa  gone  before  U  either  a  perfect  blank  to  the  majority  of  the  jury  or 
has  become  so  coufused  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  unravel  it. 

One  never  sees  a  member  of  a  Jury  make  a  note  of  any  of  the  points  in 
evidence.  Unaccustomed  as  he  may  be  to  memorizing  numerous  facts,  he  is 
expected  to  store  in  his  memory  for  weeks  or  months  ail  that  the  witnesses 
may  say  — a  palpable  impossibility. 

Again,  with  an  advancing  civilization  come  new  and  varied  interests, 
vast  ia  proportions,  which  must  be  determined  not  by  mere  guesswork, 
but  by  men  trained  in  weighing  questions  of  moment  and  sifting  the  essential 
from  the  rubbish.  Millions  are  to-day  involved  where  hundreds  ouce  ligured. 
To  cope  with  all  these  conflicting  questions  requires  more  than  the  train- 
ing acquired  by  a  man  on  the  farm,  in  the  coal  mine,  the  store,  or  the  work- 
shop. It  needs  men  who  by  halilts  of  life  and  thought  have  acquired  the 
faculty  of  analyzing  a  proposition  and  deducing  a  correct  conclusion  and  not 
a  guess.  Men  of  this  class  are  not  found— it  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
be  found — among  those  who  ore  drawn  by  chance. 

No  member  of  a  jury  is  expected  to  know  anything  about  the  law  apply- 
ing to  the  case,  but  still,  with  millions  of  property  or  perhaps  a  human  life  at 
stake,  he  is  expected  to  apply  the  law  to  the  facts,  and  sits  for  his  first  lecture. 
That  the  long  and  learned  instructions  of  the  court  fall  by  the  wayside  is  only 
too  evident,  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  a  system  that  presumes  them  to 
be  of  value. 

Confusion  of  law  and  fact  Is  the  result.  You  might  as  well  call  twelve 
men  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  and,  after  they  had  heard  the  facts  as  to 
his  condition  from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  the  nurse,  and  his  family,  with 
iustructiotis  or  a  lecture  from  the  attendini;  physician  sittiugas  judge,  let 
them  retire  to  a  jury-room,  there  determine  what  afflicts  the  patient,  and 
so  inform  the  physician,  who,  like  the  judge,  must  then  give  the  medicine 
according  to  the  verdict. 

Ten  hundred  and  sixteen  jurors  were  called  and  fifty-three  days  con- 
sumed before  a  jury  was  secured  to  try  the  Cronin  case  In  Chicago,  and  the 
trial  lasted  one  hundred  and  seven  days,  at  an  enormous  exi>euse ;  while 
eight  men  ore  under  indictment  for  tampering  with  that  jury. 

The  residents  of  New  Orleans  waited  a  month  for  the  end  of  the  trial  of 
the  M&fla,  and  then  took  flfteeii  minutes  to  accomplish  what  a  jtiry  by 
bribery  or  intimidation  failed  to  do. 

Chicago  cannot  afford  to  spend  her  time  and  money  in  trying  a  case 
under  a  system  which  but  manufactures  new  criminals  when  attempting  to 
convict  the  old. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  should  not  be  compelled  to  appall  the  civilized 
world  by  meeting  crime  with  crime,  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  money. 

But  waste  of  time  and  great  expense  are  only  slight  incidents  In  compari- 
son with  the  most  glaring  absurdity  of  the  system— the  rule  requiring 
unanimity  In  the  jury. 

How  difncult  it  is  for  two  men  of  equal  Intelligence  to  draw  the  same 
conclusion  from  facts  stated  I  Much  more  dllticult  it  must  be  to  call  twelve 
men  of  different  occupations,  manners,  and  degrees  of  Intelligence,  and  re- 
quire them  to  think  as  a  unit. 

When  the  unanimity  of  twelve  men  was  first  required,  a  Jury  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  question  in  dispute  and 
were  only  witnesses.  The  rule  was  that  twelve  persona  should  be  found 
who  would  agree  upon  a  verdict.    It  was  simply  the  amount  of  the  evidence 
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that  was  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  Modem  practice  limits  the  number  to  twelve, 
making  them  a  mere  uacbiue.  Why  the  number  tweivef  Why  should 
twelve  be  more  capable  tlian  liixf  Why  unanimity  in  finding  a  verdict  when 
we  trust  a  majority  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws,  a  majority  of  the  judges 
in  a  higher  court  to  interpret  them,  and  one  man  to  enforce  them  ?  Unan- 
imlty  breeds  stubbornness,  resulting  in  disagreement  or  an  unreasonable 
verdict.  Unanimity  puts  it  In  the  t>ower  of  one  man  to  render  worthless  the 
result  of  weeks  of  labor  and  time  of  the  court,  attorneys,  parties,  jurors, 
witnesses,  Bj»d  all  connected  with  the  administration  of  Justice.  Further, 
it  opens  the  door  to  corruption,  since  one  oat  of  twelve  can  be  mors  easily 
bribed  than  a  greater  number. 

We  pass  the  fact  that  this  system  cannot  but  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  practitioners  at  the  bar,  encouragiuK  sophistry  and  chicanery,  the  In- 
consistency of  allowing  a  jury  to  find  a  verdict  and  then  permitting  a  court  to 
set  it  aside,  and  call  attention  to  that  feature  which  in  luodern  times  threat- 
ens the  very  foundations  of  all  government.  It  is  the  di-tregard  that  certain 
members  of  a  jury  may  have  for  laws  which  conflict  with  their  personal  In- 
terest or  against  which  they  have  a  prejudice.  The  most  notable  are  the  laws 
on  the  liquor  and  Sunday  question-s.  No  matter  how  guilty  the  defendant, 
it  is  seldom  that  a  jury  will  agree  upon  a  conviction,  thus  practically  repeal- 
ing the  laws  through  the  prejudice  of  perhaps  one  man. 

I^cave  the  same  questions  to  a  court,  and  it  would  not  dare  to  openly 
nullify  the  law,  no  matter  what  might  bo  its  personal  feeling.  It  is  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  placed  upon  courts  and  their  natural  regard  for  all 
law  that  insure  its  proper  administration  by  them.  It  is  the  lack  of  regard 
by  certain  jurors  for  all  law  that  does  not  suit  their  fancy,  and  the  screen 
which  the  secrecy  of  the  jury-room  affords,  that  make  it  possible  for  this 
abuse  to  exist.  If  the  laws  arc  unjust,  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  them  will 
effect  their  repeal  liy  the  proper  authority  ;  but  so  long  as  they  do  exist,  that 
instrument,  the  jury,  which  is  supposed  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  render  them  fruitless  through  the  violation  of  the  oath 
of  one  of  its  members. 

Now  that  some  nf  the  faults  of  the  system  have  been  examined,  it  might 
be  asked,  what  shall  tukc  it-s  placet  The  answer  is,  a  bench  composed  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  judges,  three  or  five,  who  receive  their  office  for  life, 
by  appointment. 

f'ir^f,  there  should  be  more  than  one  judge,  that  he  may  be  aided  by  the 
counsel  of  his  associates,  and  so  avoid  the  least  suapicion  of  favoritism  or 
prejudice. 

Second,  the  court  should  receive  its  position  by  appointment  and  should 
not  lie  composed  of  members  of  one  political  party,  so  that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  may  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  its  corrupting  influences. 

Some  fear  corruption  through  this  plan.  With  it  should  come  liberal 
laws  for  Inquiring  into  the  acts  of  such  judges,  and  their  removal  if  unlit. 
By  paying  them  well  for  their  services  you  at  once  remove  the  jj^fttest 
motive  that  can  corrupt  any  man,  and  place  them  in  a  position  where  they 
can  be  unmindful  of  public  opinion. 

Others  argue  that  a  Itench  of  judges  is  too  far  removed  from  the  common 
affairs  of  life  to  be  able  to  decide  questions  of  fact ;  seeming  to  forget  that,  as 
a  rule,  our  judges  have  risen  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  have  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  varied  aflTaira  of  men.  Men  when  they  become 
judges  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  comujon-.senso.     Instead  of  being  less 
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competent  than  an  ever-changing  jury,  they  are  the  better  qualified  to  judge 
u(  facts,  since  cases  involving  the  same  or  Himilar  questions  will  occur  time 
and  again,  giving  tlicm  knowledge  by  experience.  , 

By  this  plan  you  no  longer  place  a  pieoiium  on  ignorance,  and  you  secure 
what  is  the  prime  object  of  every  suit,  allowing  every  one  to  assert  his  rights 
speedily,  with  the  least  expense  and  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 

Cbari.es  a.  Thatober. 


A   TERRIBLE   POSSIBILITY. 
"  Now  ■  bubble  bunt,  and  now  ■  world." 

OvTD  says  that  while  Jupiter  made  the  body  of  the  brute  to  extend  hori- 
zontally. Its  face  looking  upon  the  ground,  he  made  man  to  stand  erect,  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  stars.  Tills  may  have  been  the  original  intention,  but  if 
we  may  trust  that  mast  faithful  of  all  mirrors,  the  daily  press,  the  gaze  of 
the  average  modern  man  would  be  better  accommodated  by  the  horizontal 
than  by  the  erect  position  of  the  body.  The  gems  which  start  the  heavens 
may  be  brighter  and  more  numerous  than  those  which  lie  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  they  are  not  so  available  as  collateral. 

Now  and  then,  however,  the  heavenly  bodies  assume  a  negative  value 
which  commands  the  attention  of  other  men  than  astrouomcrs.  Some  far- 
off  star  explodes,  involving  its  retinue  of  planets  in  stupendous  ruiu.  Why 
may  not  a  similar  fate  befall  our  own  star,  the  sun?  Then  what  would  be- 
come of  us  and  our  collaterall  The  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  invests 
thesun  with  a  sudden  dignity  and  importance,  which  the  licneliceut  glory, 
the  unmenacing  splendor,  of  ages  could  not  give  him.  The  common  eye  is 
momentarily  lifted  from  the  ground  ;  even  the  daily  newspaper  honors  the 
grand  old  luminary  with  a  column  or  two.  This  is  most  apt  to  follow  upon 
an  especially  active  period  of  spots,  with  the  consequent  meteorological  dis- 
turbances, like  that  which  has  recently  occurred. 

Science  has  deUvered  us  from  the  terrors  %vhich  aflnicted  the  childhood 
of  our  race.  Comets,  those  hobgoblins  of  the  skies,  and  eclipses,  those  fright- 
ful feints  of  the  angry  gods,  no  longer  blanch  the  faces  of  men.  But  for 
every  imaginary  terror  she  has  banished,  science  has  revealed  a  real  danger. 
Microbes  and  bacteria  replace  the  malevolent  sprites  of  the  water  and  the  air ; 
and  in  the  spectacle  of  the  actual  conflagration  of  systems,  men  have  for- 
gotten theirchildishfeoj-of  comets  and  eclipses.  The  ghosts  of  the  night  have 
gone,  but  the  sword,  bullet,  and  torch,  so  to  speak,  of  the  day  have  come. 

As  we  hove  asked,  why  may  not  our  sun  explode,  or  burst  forth  sudden. 
ly  into  such  overwhelming  intensity  of  radiation  that  the  earth  and  oil  her 
Hlstex-plonets  shall  lie  shrivelled  like  insects  in  a  glowing  furnace  ?  It  would 
be  an  insignificant  casualty  in  the  universe,  the  extinguishment  of  but  a 
■Ingle  sp&rk  in  the  all-pervading  fire. 

Change  is  the  law  of  all  physical  being.  Nothing  is  immortal  but  the 
ultimate  atom.  The  sun  and  its  planets  had  a  beginning :  they  must  have 
an  end.  "When  will  that  end  come  ?  Not  for  many  ajons  yet,  wo  hope.  But 
though  we  all  hope  to  die  at  a  good  old  age,  some  of  us  must  die  to-morrow. 
If  to-night  the  ostronpmcr  descries  some  remote  system  "into  ruin  hurled," 
to-morrow  night  may  see  our  own  sharing  the  same  fate. 

This  k  possible,  but  not  probable.  Though  death  is  the  destiny  of  all, 
monads,  men,  and  worlds  alike,  as  a  rule  it  does  not  come  without  anipU 
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waminp;-  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  uumistokable  symp- 
toms.  So  far  lias  spectroscopic  science  advanced  that  it  ia  able  to  classify 
stars  very  raucli  as  medical  science  classifies  men,  into  the  "  healthy,"  the 
"doubtful,"  and  the  "dangerous."  Our  sun,  wo  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  is  rated 
among  the  "  healthy."  Its  eleven-year  periods  of  spots  are  not  the  morbid 
Intermittence  of  fever,  but  the  natural  pulsations  of  its  great,  glowing  heart. 

Even  if  its  intensity  of  radiation  should  rise  for  above  the  usual  maxi- 
mum, it  would  not  necessarily  be  destructive  of  planetary  life.  Tyndall  has 
shown  by  a  series  of  more  than  a  thousand  experiments  that  an  extremely 
slight  change  In  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  would  moke  a  very  great 
difference  in  Its  heat-alisorbing  and  beat-transmitting  power.  A  little  in- 
crease in  the  average  amount  of  watery  vapor  held  In  suspension,  for  instance, 
would  change  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  climate.  In  Its  oceans,  therefore,  the 
earth  has  a  shield  agaiust  the  fiery  darts  of  her  great  lord  and  muster.  If 
they  should  grow  too  fierce,  like  a  woman  she  would  quench  them  with  aaU 
xtaler. 

We  may  therefore  contemplate  the  dangers  to  which  the  solar  system  is 
exposed  with  the  same  calm  unconcern  with  which  the  man  in  robust  health 
contemplates  his  own  possible  untimely  demise. 

E,  P.  Jackson. 


'•  GREATER  NEW  YORK. " 

The  question  of  creating  a  huge  American  city  with  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan as  its  ceutie,  which  was  under  consideration  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  New  York  legislature,  is  one  of  more  than  local  importance.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  national  interest. 

If  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  commLssion  appointed  in  1890  to  consider 
the  subject  should  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  "  Greater  New  York  " 
— as  the  projected  city  is  sometimes  rather  maguiioquoutly  called— would 
surpass  Paris  in  point  of  population,  and  would  rank  second  only  to  Ixjndou 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  Is  indisputable  that  there  would  be 
something  agreeable  to  American  pride  in  an  achiuvement  with  such  a 
result. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  no  small  moment  in  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  persons.  It  is  evident,  taking  into  consideration  the  rapid  growth 
of  Chicago  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
that  marvellous  metropolis  of  the  West  comes  into  close  competition  with 
New  York  on  the  score  of  numbera.  When  that  time  is  at  hand,  it  Is  confi- 
dently expected  that  a  wonderful  impulse  in  the  direction  of  consolidation 
will  make  itself  felt,  and  that  New  York  and  all  its  environs  will  make  haste, 
by  the  process  of  wholesate  annexation,  toward  off  the  threatened  calamity 
of  the  removal  of  the  country's  most  populous  city  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

The  bill  prepared  and  reported  by  the  commission  already  mentioned 
was  passed  by  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  present  year;  but 
the  commission  still  remains  in  existence,  and  will  doubtless  prepare  another 
measure  for  presentation  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  matter  is  now  fairly 
before  the  public,— though  profound  Interest  in  it  seems  to  l>e  couilned  to  a 
small  group  of  persons, — and  the  agitation  is  likely  to  be  kept  up  until  some- 
thing like  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  question  is  arrived  at.    The  pass- 
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Age  of  this  year's  bill,  ho  worcr,  would  by  no  meani)  have  meant  the  codsoU- 
dation  forthwith  of  the  cities,  towos,  and  country  districts  around  New 
York  with  that  metropolis. 

Before  proceeding  further  let  us  inquire  Into  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  measure.  It  simply  authorized  the  members  of  the  commission  to  "  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  LegLslaturo  a  charter  for  the  incorporation,  govern- 
ment, and  administration  of  a  city  to  coniprehend  "  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
the  county  of  Kings,  which  includes  the  city  of  Brooklyn ;  the  whole  of  Rich- 
mond County  (Staten  Islandl ;  a  portion  of  Westchester  County  lying 
directly  north  of  the  present  northerly  boundary  of  New  York  city  ;  and  a 
considerable  section  of  Queens  County,  on  Long  Island,  including  Long 
Island  City,  which  adjoins  Brooklyn  on  the  northeast.  This  combined 
municipality  was  to  be  known  as  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  government 
and  administration  were  to  be  vested  in  one  chief  executive  ofHcer  and  two 
legislative  boards ;  the  several  municipal  administrative  departments  to  be, 
aa  far  as  possible,  each  under  a  single  head. 

It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  project  is  one  that  appeals  to  senti- 
ment and  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  practical  judgineut.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  lies,  of  course,  with  the  advocates  of  consolidation.  There  are 
DO  evidences  of  any  strong  papular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  commission's 
plan,  or  of  any  plan— though  no  other  has  been  formulated— for  bringing 
about  the  same  result.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  is  that,  while  New  York  is  quit«  willing  to  take  its 
neighbors  to  its  ample  breast,  the  question  is  not  for  New  York  to  decide, 
but  should  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  several  communities  which  are 
a.skedto8lnk  their  identity  la  the  greater  mass  of  the  metropolis.  That 
Brooklyn,  for  instance,  is  willing  to  give  up  its  name  and  autonomy,  and  be. 
come  no  more  than  an  outlying  district  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  friends  of  annexation  have  as  yet  failed  to  prove.  The  questions 
that  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  Brooklyn  people  when  the  subject  is 
opened  are :  What  have  we  to  gain  by  consolidation  ?  Are  we  to  have  any 
lower  taxes?  Are  we  to  get  a  better  local  administration?  What  compen- 
sation are  we  to  receive  beyond  the  merely  sentimental  one  of  being  citizens 
of  the  second  largest  city  In  the  world  i  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are 
practical,  even  vital,  questions;  and  no  satisfactory  answer  to  them  has  been 
given. 

The  weak  point  in  the  American  system  of  self-government  is  the 
government  of  cities.  As  that  keen-sighted  and  philosophic  observer  Pro- 
fessor Bryce  has  said:  "There  Is  no  denying  tliat  the governmentof  cities  is 
the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States,  The  dujicleucles  of  the 
National  government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfareot  the  people.  The 
faults  of  the  State  governments  are  insignitlcant  compared  with  the  extrav- 
agance, corruption,  and  mismanagement  which  mark  the  administration  of 
most  of  the  great  cities.  For  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two  cities. 
.  .  .  There  is  not  a  city  with  a  population  exceeding  200,000  where  the  poison 
germs  have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
down  to  70,000,  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  results  of  their  growth." 

Now,  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  cities  that  we  already  have,— and  un- 
deniably it  is  80, — what  would  be  the  result  of  creating  a  city  once-and-a-balf 
OS  large  as  the  largest  that  now  exists  in  America  1  Would  it  not  be  merely 
to  multiply  the  evils  that  have  already  hod  so  rank  a  growth  t  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  give  the  consolidatiouists  pause.    So  far  is  the  problem  of 
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mnnlcipal  goremiuent  from  being  solved,  and  so  notoriously  bad  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  at  present,  that  the  thought  of  properly  goTern- 
lag  a  city  nearly  twice  as  large  ib  nothing  short  of  appalling. 

Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
the  cities  adjacent  to  Manhattan  Island  would  t)nd  any  relief  in  being 
swallowed  up  by  their  big  neighbor;  while  it  is  almoHt  certain  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  rural  communities  which  it  is  proposed  to  alxsorb  would  find 
their  burdens  on  this  score  sensibly  Increased,  without  any  corresponding 
advantages.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  the  danjjer  that  the  annexed 
municipalities  and  districts  might  not  receive  wholly  fair  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures  and  imp^o^'ements  It  they  should  Intrust  their  fate 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  New  York,  which  would  necessarily  control  the 
purse-strings  of  the  future  city. 

After  all,  the  main  question  is  whether  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City. 
Staten  IsUnd,  et-c.,  desire  to  be  addod  t-o  New  York.  Without  doubt  New 
Y^ork  would  not  refuse  to  take  them  in  should  they  coma  knocking  at  its 
doors.  To  compare  a  thin^  not  small  with  one  greater,  the  situation  is  very 
much  the  simu  as  that  of  Canada  in  its  relation  to  the  United  States.  Our 
people  are  generally  agreed  that  they  will  make  noetfort  tocapture  what  Mr. 
Wiman  is  never  weary  of  callin;? the  "greater  half  of  the  continent"  ;  and 
they  ore  likewise  generally  agreed  that  as  soon  as  a  movement  toward  an- 
nexation comes  from  Canada,  the  Unltud  Slates  stands  ready  to  do  its  part 
towards  enlarging  its  borders  on  the  north. 

So  it  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be,  with  New  York  and  its  neighbors, 
Tlie  movement  toward  consolidation  should  proceed  not  from  it,  but  from 
them.  Tims  far  they  have  shown  almost  no  desire  In  that  direction.  A 
popular  vote  on  the  subject  in  Brooklyn,  for  example,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility disclase  a  very  large  majority  in  favor  of  retaining  that  city  on  the 
map  of  the  Empire  State.  The  failure  of  the  bill  in  the  Legislature  a  few 
montlis  ago  provoked  no  lamentations.  Consolidation  Is,  in  fact,  the  fad 
of  a  few  men  who  are  fond  of  publicity  and  of  posing  as  benefactors  of  their 
generation. 

Emekson  Palmkb. 


HARNESSING  THE  RAIN-CLOUD. 

It  is  wonderful  In  how  many  different  directions,  all  at  once,  scientific 
realities  are  superseding  Ignorant  superstitions.  We  laugh  at  the  predic- 
tions of  the  alarmist  who  Axes  the  date  of  the  worfd's  destruction  by  a  tort- 
ured interi)retation  of  some  Scriptural  cryptograin.  hut  the  facts  of  solar 
physics  have  a  bc:u-liig  upon  the  subject  which  Is  no  laughing  matter.  The 
Indian  believes  that  his  big  medicine-man  can  open  and  shut  the  flood-gates 
of  the  heavens  at  his  pleasure,  and  some  of  his  white  brethren  still  hold  a 
Bimllar  belief— a  belief  that  Tyadall  has  so  irreverently  ridiculed  in  bla 
famous  challenge. 

But  I  liough  science  can  admit  neither  big  medicine  nor  prayer  among 
her  "  niolora,"  though  neither  h-.is  any  djraoustraWo  physical  connection 
with  the  atmosphere  or  the  clouds,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  agencies 
with  which  General  Dyrenforth  is  experimeuting  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government.  He  proposes  to  bring  down  the  raiu,  not  by  charms  or  incan- 
tations, but  by  perfectly  natural  means— the  simultaneous  or  serial  explosion 
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of  immense  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mixed  In  due  chemical  propor. 
tion,  and  sent  up  in  balloons  to  greater  or  less  elevations,  according  to  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  aSrial  strata.  Thus  tar  the  attempt  baa  l)een, 
not  actually  to  produce  a  rainfall,  but  simply  to  test  the  elevating  and  ex- 
ploding apparatus  used,  and  more  especially  to  reduce  its  expeusivenesg 
within  the  practicable  limit.  When  this  shall  have  lieen  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, the  next  step  will  ho  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  sufllriently 
largo  acjtXe  to  produce  the  desired  eflect — i'.  *.,  at  times  and  places  when  and 
where  it  would  be  reasonably  certain  that  there  wouhl  otherwise  be  no  rain- 
fall, such  as,  for  example,  the  arid  districts  of  Kansas  an  d  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, or  possibly  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  such 
a  phenomenon  as  a  fall  of  rain  is  scarcely  known. 

No  atmospheric  air  in  its  natural  condition  is  without  a  certain  amount 
of  watery  vapor  held  in  suspension.  It  is,  of  course,  only  necessary  to  bring 
a  sufficiently  great  pressure  to  l)ear  upon  it  to  force  precipitation  of  Its 
moisture  in  the  form  of  dew,  mist,  hail,  snow,  or  rain.  Even  the  scorched 
air  of  the  gre^t  African  desert  has  its  "dew-point,"  and  if  It  could  be  sud- 
denly reduced  to  this  temperature,  there  would  be— what  probai)ly  has  never 
been  seen  since  the  continent  took  on  its  present  form — a  terrific  thunder- 
storm in  the  desert  of  Sahara ! 

The  abundant  rains  which  almost  invariably  follow  earthquakes,  volca&lo 
eruptions,  great  battles,  great  conflagrations,  and  the  widespread  concus- 
sions of  Independence  Day  long  aRO  suggested  the  possibility  of  imman 
control  over  the  elements.  Not  until  the  course  of  experiments  now  in  prog- 
ress, however,  have  any  really  energetic  or  promising  attempts  been  made 
Id  this  direction. 

A  popular  belief  is  that  on  the  occasions  which  have  been  named,  bat- 
tles, volcanic  eruptions,  etc. ,  It  Is  merely  the  tremendous  concussions  which 
cause  the  precipitation  of  rain ;  that  the  moisture  isheldinasortof  equl|)oi8e, 
from  which  It  is  thrown  as  a  shower  of  walnuts  Is  brought  down  by  shaking 
the  tree  I  In  fact,  however,  the  effective  cause  is  the  sudden  condensation 
of  the  air  from  a  redaction  in  Its  temperature.  The  heat  generated  by  the 
explosions  of  gixnpowder,  oxyhydrogen  gas,  etc.,  great  as  It  Lt,  is  utterly  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion 
of  their  gases.  The  principle  may  be  easily  Illustrated  by  sprinkling  the  floor 
of  a  hall  on  a  hot  day  with  boiling  water.  Notwithstanding  the  beat  of  the 
water,  the  room  is  speedily  cooled  by  its  evaporation. 

Waltkr  J,  Gracb. 


ABE  WE  ANGLO-SAXONS? 

In  pnopOHTTON  as  the  North  American  republic  grows  powerful  and 
OTershadowing,  grows  the  anxiety  of  Englishmen  to  have-It  understood  that 
this  potent  factor  In  the  world's  aflialrs  Is  what  they  term  Anglo-Saxon  ;  that 
it  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  race,  feeling,  and  literature.  Matthew  Arnold,  Goldwin 
Smith,  Edward  A.  B'reeman,  and  James  Anthony  Froude,  all  British  Chau- 
vlnists,  are  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the  idea— an  idea  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  some  here  in  America,  with  indifference  by  others,  but 
by  a  large  section  of  our  people  with  dislike,  because  it  is  false  and  because 
It  is  offensive.  Those  great  writers  are  Englishmen  who  see  more  or  less 
clearly  Into  the  future.  They  see  that  the  day  is  siux'ly  coming  when  England 
will  have  to  take  her  place  behind  the  American  republic,  and  they  would 
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like  their  countiymen  coming  after  them  to  be  able  to  my  :  "  What  does  it 
matter,  after  all,  whether  it  be  the  elder  or  younger  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  which  shall  influence,  perhaps  Rway.  the  world's  deiitinies  and 
shape  its  literature  and  civilization,  provided  it  be  Anglo-Saxon  1 " 

While  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  never  wearied 
of  glorifying  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  idea  ran  through  most  of  his  speeches ; 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  congratulating  his  mother-in-law's  subjects 
on  tlie  fact  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  imperial  race  that  many 
enthusiasts  assert  has  sprang  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  And  yet  the 
noble  marquis  is  himst-.lf  heir  to  the  chieftaincy  of  a  great  Celtic  tritie,  and 
will  be  the  McCallum  Moro  on  the  death  of  the  Duko  of  Argyll.  In  address- 
ing Canadians  in  such  a  strain,  his  lordship  was  absurd,  inaccurate,  and  un- 
philosophlcal.  Had  ho  taken  time  to  think,  he  would  have  realized  that 
the  pi-ople  he  called  Anglo-Saxon  were  Celtic,  oven  as  the  Campbells  them- 
8elve«.  The  leader  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  his  time  was  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  whose  name  speaks  for  itself  ;  his  lieutenant  was  the  French  Sir 
Hector  Langcvin ;  the  leader  in  opposition  the  Scottish  Celt  Alexander 
MacKenzie,  and  his  second  in  command  the  French  Wilfred  Laorier.  One- 
third  of  Canada's  population  is  French— that  is  to  say,  Celto-Latin ;  one- 
third  Irish  and  Highland  Scottish,  and  the  remaining  third  of  English  and 
German  descent.  The  marquis  was  about  as  ethnologically  correct  in  ad- 
dressing Canadians  as  Anglo-Saxons  as  was  Mr.  Rlalne  In  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  18S4,  when  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  two  Americas  by  terming  one  of  them  Spanish  and  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Is  it  necessary,  In  order  to  e.Hcapc  the  trouble  of  disputing  over  an  unsci- 
entific expression,  that  IriKbnien,  for  instance,  should  tacitly  admit  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  be  something  like  a  proprietor  of  these  United  States  and 
representative  of  a  race  aristocracy?  What  about  the  descendants  of  E'rcnch- 
men,  of  Germans,  of  Slavs,  and  of  Scandinavians,  who  do  not  admit  Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority  I  When,  overpowered  by  his  emotions,  the  average  Fourth- 
of-July  orator  eulogizes  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  does  not  pause  to  consider  that 
the  Celts  and  Germaiis  among  his  audience  may  inquire  of  one  another  If 
there  is  any  room  on  this  continent  for  them.  It  may  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  orator  and  a  iwrtlon  of  hia  hearers  to  have  it  admitted  that  they,  the  race 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  are  allied  In  blood  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  who  rules  so  mighty  an  empire,  or,  merely  exulting  in 
his  ignorance,  be  may  imagine  that  every  white  man  is  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
writers  who  sit  calmly  down  with  white  paper  before  them  and  thinking 
pens  grasped  In  their  fingers— and  there  are  thousands  of  them — have  not  the 
same  excuse,  and  yet  they  ring  the  changes  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  in  and 
out  of  season. 

There  are  several  ways  of  arriving  at  a  fair  approximation  as  to  what 
race  the  American  people  really  belong  to  or  are  descended  from ;  among 
them  names,  language,  immigration,  figures,  and  features.  Now,  while 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  English  language  is  all  but  universally 
spoken  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  spoken  as  eloquently  and 
sonorously  by  the  Irish -American  Daniel  Dougherty,  the  French-American 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  Gennan-American  Carl  Schurz,  as  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  American  Henry  Jomes  or  John  Sherman.  Seven  or  eight  millions  of 
African  descent  also  speak  the  EngUsh  language,  but  they  do  not  claim  to  be 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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It  U  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  Ix>al8barK,  when  England  becania 
Boprenie  in  that  part  of  North  America  not  controlled  by  Spain,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  clement  largely  predominated,  though,  of  course,  coming  in  contact  all 
over  with  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  of  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  or 
German  origin,  not  forgetting  Irish,  which  race  must  be  always  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  EnKlish  or  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  different — nay,  unfortunately  a 
hostile— element.  Now,  for  purposes  of  ethnological  classification,  and  lack- 
ing accurat«  data,  we  say  of  Russia  that  it  is  Slav,  of  Germany  that  it  is 
Teutonic,  of  Ireland  that  it  is  Celtic,  and  of  England  that  it  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  Is  language  of  the  roughest  and  loosest  kind,  aa  eacli  of  those  countries 
has  more  or  less  of  a  mixed  population,  and  England  most  of  all.  Still  it 
mustscrro  for  want  of  better.  We  have  to  begin  somewhere,  and  it  is  just 
aa  reasonable  to  call  an  Irishman  a  Celt  as  to  call  an  Englishman  an  ^Vuglo- 
Saxon. 

When  the  first  census  of  the  republic  was  taken,  in  1790,  the  white  popu- 
lation was  found  to  be  3,172,000.  Assuming  that  all  English  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  what  was  the  proportion  of  that  element  in  the  number  1  I  consider 
2,000,003  a  liberal  allowance,  and  so  take  that  Hgure  as  a  basis  for  argument, 
more  for  its  roundness  than  because  it  may  be  correct.  Supposing,  then, 
that  those  two  millions  had  received  no  accession  of  strength  from  extran- 
eous sources,  to  what  number  would  thay  hove  increase'!,  let  us  say,  up  to 
1880}  Unfortunately  no  one  can  Sity.  There  are  in  existence  no  statistics 
showing  the  natural  increase  of  the  American  people.  The  answer  would  be 
simple  enough  were  it  not  for  the  immenie  volume  of  immigration  from 
Europe,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  American  countries  between  the  years 
1830  and  1880,  containing  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  souls  who  intermingled 
with  the  American  people  and  became  part  of  the  national  life. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what 
may  l)e  termed  the  present  value  by  natural  Increase  of  the  original  2,000,000 
A  .iglo-Saxons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  analogy.  There  is 
one  element  in  the  United  States  which  has  received  no  increase  worth 
speaking  of  In  immigration,  and  that  Is  the  African.  It  is  known  that  in 
17V)0  the  colored  population,  bond  and  free,Avas  757,208,  and  in  1S80,  0,580, 70:{ ; 
which  is  an  Increase  of  770  per  cent.  In  ninety  years.  Now,  if  the  2,000,000 
Anglo-Saxons  increased  In  the  same  ratio,  their  numtier  In  1880  would  have 
reached  1.5,400,000.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  colored  population  Increased  more 
In  proportion  than  the  Caucasian  until  within  a  very  recent  period  ;  but  aa 
we  are  moving  over  hypothetical  grounds,  let  that  not  interfere  with  the 
argument. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  Is,  To  what  extent  has  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ijenefltod  by  immigration  from  the  mother-land  ?  Mr.  Ainsworth 
Spofford,  the  librarian  of  Congress,  informs  us  that  between  1T79  and  1H20 
the  immigration  to  this  country  is  estimated  to  be  250,000,  of  which  for 
obvious  reasons  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  a  very  small  percentage.  After 
1820  we  have  ofhcial  flgures  at  our  disposal,  and  tread  on  more  solid  ground. 
Krom  Mr.  Spofford's  returns  I  find  that  from  1H20  to  187B  (lx)th  years  inclusive) 
0,908,700  immigrant  from  Europe  and  British  America  settle<l  In  the  United 
States.  The  subjoined  figures  show  the  nationality  of  those  immigrants: 
England,  894,444  ;  Ireland,  3,001,761 ;  Scotland,  159,517;  Wales,  17,893;  Great 
IlritAin  (not  speclUed),  500,453  ;  Austro-Hungary,  m,!m  ;  Belgium,  23,307  ; 
France,  31.3,718;  Germany,  3.002,027;  Gi«ece,  385  ;  Italy,  70,181  ;  Netherlands, 
44,319 ;  Poland,  14,831 ;  Portugal,  U,002  ;  Russia,  38,316 ;  Spain,  28,0U1 ;  Scan 
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dinavia,  300,002 ;  SwltzeTland.  83,709;  British  America,  5d3,OU;  other  countries, 
97,007  ;  mlBcellaneous  (unknown),  235,778. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  England  alone  fumiiihed  leas  than 
a  tenth  of  this  Tolume  of  immigration ;  but  allowing  half  of  the  Scotch  contin- 
gent to  be  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  fourth  of  the  Canadians  to  be  of  the  same  race, 
the  sum  would  be  1,115,430,  which  added  to  the  13,MO,000  above  would  make 
a  total  of  a  little  over  sixteen  and  a  half  millioos  in  1880,  plus  the  natural 
increase  of  the  immigrants,  which,  if  set  down  at  half  a  million  would  allow 
the  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  In  this  country  in  that  year  to  be  17,000,000,  or 
about  seventeen  forty-fourths  of  the  white  population.  I  do  not  take  the  900,453 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  (not  specified)  into  this  account,  as  I  believe 
they  were  Irish  and  other  Europeans.  It  is  well  known— the  "  Encyclopipdia 
Britannica"  is  authority  for  it— that  the  English  Immigration  Dureau  kept 
track  of  English  emigrants  proper  sailing  from  English  ports,  while  aa 
for  others  it  often  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  classify  them  according  to 
nationality.  Since  1830  upwards  of  7,000,000  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
British  America  have  entered  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  Italy,  and  relatively  few  from  England  ;  and  at 
this  present  moment  the  most  liberal  estimate  could  not  allow  more  than 
18,000,000  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  the  country. 

The  features  of  the  people  resemble  the  Celto-Latin  races  more  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  The  average  Englishman  is  fair;  the  average 
American  dark;  the  face  of  the  average  Englishman  inclines  to  flatness; 
that  of  the  American  is  sharp  and  aggressive,  with  a  Celtic  contour. 

Names  furnish  little  or  no  indication  of  race.  Names,  whether  German, 
French,  or  Irish,  get  translated  or  anglicized  with  ease' and  rapidity.  Thtia 
Sciimldt  and  Jansen  change  to  Smith  and  Johnson  after  a  generation ! 
lA-morch,  Dubois,  Leblanc,  and  Lenoir  are  translated  into  Walker,  Wood, 
White,  and  Black  ;  and  the  Irish  names  Callahan,  Mahoney,  and  Greehan 
arc  modifled  to  Calhoun,  Mahone,  and  Green.  As  was  stated  in  an  article  In 
Thk  North  Amekica.n  Review  for  October,  1886,  Europe,  not  England,  is 
the  mother  of  America,  and,  this  being  so,  we  should  all  be  content  with  our 
Caucasian  origin  and  American  citizenship,  and  we  should  he  proud  to  see 
even  in  this  generation  a  type  developing  itself  which  is  destined  to  pass  into 
the  future  as  essontiuUy  American,  as  different  from  Celtic  as  from  Latin,  as 
different  from  Anglo-Saxon  as  from  eithcft'— a  type  which  while  still  new 
will  so  spread  and  assert  itself  as  to  render  impossible  a  Cossack  or  Chinese 
destruction  of  the  world's  civilization. 

John  C.  F1.EMIK0. 
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BY    ISAAC    BESHT    BEN  DAVID. 


Mr.  Qoldwik  Smith  is  an  amiable,  an  attractive,  and,  as 
I  had  always  till  now  supposed,  an  accurate  writer.  Although 
he  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  does  not  seem  to  share  the 
insular  prejudices  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  in  favor  of  those 
aristocratic  institutions  of  which  England  is  the  meet  highly 
developed  modern  type. 

Great,  therefore,  is  my  snrprise  to  find  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
arraying  himself,  in  the  cosmopolitan  pages  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  with  the  persecutors  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  lend- 
ing the  authority  of  his  mime  to  the  propagation  of  what  I  must 
ask  his  permission  to  describe  as  impressions  at  once  unfair  and 
unfounded  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  people  of  Israel  with 
the  nations  of  central  and  of  easterp  Europe.  To  do  this  at 
anytime  would  be  to  serve  instincts  and  traditions  with  which  it 
should  be  impossible  for  any  true  liberal  of  tiie  nineteenth  century 
to  sympathize.  To  do  this  at  a  time  when  every  steamer  which 
arrives  from  the  continent  of  Europe  brings  its  contingent  of 
Jewish  men,  women,  and  children,  seeking  in  the  new  world  b 
refuge  from  the  injustice  of  the  old,  is  surely  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  oppressor  and  to  darken  the  faces  of  the  oppressed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thought  of  the  great  French  sculptor,  Bar- 
tholdi,  himself  a  scion  of  the  chosen  people,  to  embody  the  hom«^e 
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of  European  freedom  to  Americjiu  institutions  in  a  colossal  image 
of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  thought  not  less 
beautiful  which  moved  another  son  of  Israel,  himself  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  to  provide  the  means  whereby  this  noble  image  has 
been  set  in  the  very  gateway  of  America,  there  to  welcome  and 
to  cheer  the  exiles  of  all  lands.  Certainly  it  is  not  from  this 
radiant  Pharos  of  hope  and  of  progress  that  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith 
has  derived  the  "  new  light "  which  he  professes  to  shed  upon  the 
Jewish  question. 

I  shall  have  no  trouble,  I  tliink,  to  show  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
himself,  if  ho  be,  as  I  willingly  believe  him  to  be,  a  disinterested 
seeker  after  truth,  that  this  "  new  light,"  like  many  other  "new 
lights,"  is  by  no  means  a  light  from  heaven,  and  that  it  has  led 
him  far  astray.  More  than  this,  I  shall  beable  to  show  him  that 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "  new  light "  at  all.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  ol.A  obscuration  of  a  very  old  question. 

"The  general  belief,"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  begins  by  telling 
us  "  has  been  that  the  anti-Semitic  movement  is  religious,  and 
that  the  Jews  are  being  persecuted,  as  they  were  or  are  assumed 
to  have  been  in  the  dark  ages,  on  account  of  their  faith."  "  Such 
was  the  tenor,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  of  all  the  manifestoes, 
speeches,  and  editorials  in  which  British  indignation  against 
Russia  found  vent  after  the  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  1880. 
Everybody  said  that  the  dark  ages  had  come  again,  and  that 
the  murderous  atrocities  of  mediaeval  fanaticism  were  being  refin- 
acted  in  the  nineteenth  century."  Whereupon  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
proceeds  to  enlighten  the  general  mind  by  assuring  us,  in  tlio  first 
place,  that  "  persecution  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  Russian  or 
of  thechurch  to  which  he  belongs,"  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
Jews  are  hated  and  assailed,  notonly  in  Riissiji,  but  in  Austria,  in 
Germany,  in  the  Balkan  states,  and  "  even  in  the  Ionian  Islands," 
not  because  they  cling  to  the  religion  in  which  the  founder  of 
Christianity  was  born  and  trained,  but  because  they  refuse  every- 
where to  live  the  life  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  or  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  by  productive  industries. 
It  is  to  "  economical  and  social."  not  to  religious,  causes  that  he 
would  have  Americans  attribute  the  expulsion,  by  popular  violence 
or  administrative  tyranny,  of  thousands  of  Jewish  families  from 
their  homes,  the  practical  conliscation  in  many  cases  of  all  their 
property,   and  the  complete  uprooting  in  all  cases  of  large  com- 
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munities  from  the  lands  in  which  these  communities  have  dwelt 
for  long  years,  necessarily  contributing  to  the  resources  and 
necessarily  bearing  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  commonwealth. 

These  are  very  serious  things  to  say.  This  is  a  very 
grave  indictment  to  frame  against  a  whole  race  ;  for  no  excep- 
tions are  made.  Our  accuser  does  not  content  himself  with  an 
attempt  to  exculpate  the  Russian  authorities.  Ho  formulates  his 
general  accusation  in  a  manner  which  must  compel  impartial  and 
logical  persons  who  accept  his  views  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Russian  authorities  deserve  not  blame,  but  praise,  for  their  de- 
termined effort  to  expel  the  race  of  Israel  from  the  dominions  of 
the  Czar.  To  believe  this  is  to  believe — is  it  not? — that  ull  other 
governments  ought  to  imitate  the  government  of  Russia.  If  the 
influence  exerted  by  tiie  Jews  upon  the  economical  and  sociiil  life 
of  Russia  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  their  removal  en  masse 
from  the  empire,  is  it  tolerable  that  so  pestiferous  a  population 
should  be  planted  in  other  countries  ? 

"  The  explanation  of  tlie  whole  trouble,  and  of  all  the  calami- 
ties and  horrors  attending  it,"  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Goldwiti  Smith, 
after  he  has  cited  a  number  of  British  consular  reports  imputing 
usurious  and  mischievous  practices  to  the  Jews  in  certiiin  Rus- 
sian towns,  "is  that  the  Jews  are,  to  adopt  the  phrase  borrowed 
by  Vice-Consul  Wagstaff  from  natural  history,  a  punu'itic  race. 
Detached  from  their  own  country,  they  insert  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  gain  into  the  homes  of  other  nations,  wliilc  they  retain 
a  marked  and  repellent  nationality  of  their  own." 

This  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  our  accuser. 
The  Jews  are  "a  parasitic  race."  So  convinced  is  Mr.  rioUhvin 
Smith  of  this  that  he  goes  into  an  elal)orate  argument,  with  whicii 
I  will  not  just  now  deal  further  than  to  refer  my  readers  to  his 
own  statement  of  it,  in  order  to  show  that  "  parasitism  "  is  in- 
herent ill  the  very  nature  of  the  Jew.  I  must  do  our  accuser  the 
justice  to  say  tliat  he  grows  vague  and  misty  when  confronted,  by 
his  own  conscience,  with  the  necessity  of  giving  some  plausible 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  very  peculiar  "parasitism  "  of  a  race 
which  produced  not  only  the  prophets  and  the  psalmists  of  Israel, 
but  the  Christian  apostle  upon  whom  we  are  told  the  world-em- 
bracing church  of  Christianity  was  founded  as  "  upon  a  rock." 
"  Its  principal  cause  probably,"  lie  tells  us,  "  was  the  narrowness 
of  the  Jewish  territory  combined  with  the  love  of  gain   in   the 
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Jew."  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  that  the  great  Napoleon 
founded  upon  precisely  similar  premises  his  celebrated  indictment 
of  the  race  of  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  so  distinguished  an 
ornament,  as  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  But  when  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  goes  on  to  strike  at  the  Jew  over  the  back  of  his 
"near  kinsman,  the  Phoenician  ";  to  draw  support  for  his  impu- 
tation of  "parasitism  "  against  the  Jew  from  a  contrast  between 
the  "mercantile"  colonization  of  the  Pha'nician and  the  "nobler 
colonization  of  the  Greek  " ;  and  to  aver  that  the  parasitism  of 
the  Jews  drew  upon  them  the  shafts  of  "  the  Roman  satirist" 
long  centuries  ago,  I  cannot  refrain  from  inviting  my  readers  to 
remember  that  it  waa  not  a  Jew  at  all,  but  a  "  needy  Greek  " — 
Oraculus  esuriens — of  whom  the  "  Roman  satirist"  alleged  that 
his  greed  would  make  him  even  undertake  to  fly.  It  was  not 
as  a  parasitic  shopkeeper  bent  on  usurious  profits,  but  as  a  mys- 
tic believer  in  the  ineffable  truths  of  a  lofty  spiritual  faith, 
"commercing  with  the  skies"  for  God  and  not  for  gain,  that  the 
Jew — "  credat  Judtsus  Apella  " — invited  the  polished  contempt  of 
the  worldly-minded  and  epicurean  "  Roman  satirist."  Ought  a 
Christian  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  forget  the  homage 
paid  by  Augustus  Ctesar  to  the  spiritual  faith  and  civic  virtue  of 
his  Jewish  subjects  ?  Or  is  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  "  derabbinizatiou"  of  the  Jews,  really  ready  to  turn  into 
derision  the  heroic  martyrdom  of  Israel  under  Caligula  ,'' 

"The  Jew  is  now  detested,"  we  are  calmly  told,  "not 
only  because  he  absorbs  the  national  wealth,  but  because, 
when  present  in  numbers,  he  eats  out  the  core  of  nation- 
ality." If  this  were  true.  Baron  Hirsch,  of  whose  "  philan- 
thropic zeal"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  ardent  desire  to  see 
eastern  Europe  rid  of  a  "  parasitic  race,"  speaks  in  loud  words 
of  commendation,  would  deserve,  not  commendation  at  all,  but 
the  sternest  reprehension.  How  can  a  man  be  called  a  "  philan- 
thropist "  who  seeks  to  introduce  into  Australia,  into  America, 
into  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  that  "  in  numbers,"  a  parasitic 
race  destined  and  doomed  by  nature  not  only  to  absorb  the 
national  wealth,  but  to  eat  out  the  core  of  nationality  from  among 
whatever  people  may  be  cursed  by  its  presence  ? 

But  this  is  not  true. 

It  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  this  which  is  true.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  no  lover  of  the  Jews  as  Jews  any  more  than  of 
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Englishmen  as  Englishmen.  His  "  general  privilege  "  issued  to 
the  Jews  of  Prussia  in  1750  reeks  with  intolerance  and  politiciii 
bigotry.  With  his  own  hand  this  royal  admirer  of  Voltaire  struck 
out  the  name  of  Mendelssohn,  which  all  Germany,  and,  indeed, 
all  Christendom,  unites  to  honor  to-day,  from  the  list  of  his  great 
Berlin  Academy.  But  Frederick  the  Great  wivs  a  mighty  ruler 
of  men,  and  broadened  the  foundations  upon  which  his  descend- 
ants have  built  up  the  foremost  European  power  of  our  times. 
And  it  was  Frederick  the  Great  who  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom 
that  "  to  oppress  the  Jews  has  never  brought  prosperity  to  any 
government."  Was  this  because  the  prince  of  royal  sceptics  be- 
lieved the  oppression  of  the  Jew  would  be  avenged  by  the  God 
of  Israel  ?  Certainly  not !  It  was  because  the  shrewdest  and 
most  indefatigable  ot  royal  observers  had  learneil  that  in  every 
state  in  which  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  establish  their 
homes  the  children  of  Isntel,  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  their 
great  lawgiver  and  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  (Taluiudic  or 
Karaitic)  of  their  forefathers,  have  always  been  found  to  be  a 
source  of  strength,  not  of  weakness,  lie  found  them  every- 
where not  absorbing,  but  increasing,  the  "national  wealth"; 
not  "eating  out  the  core,"  but  building  up  the  body,  of  every 
nationality  to  which  they  have  contributed  their  vital  force. 

Had  the  Jews  "eaten  out  the  core"  of  the  nationality 
of  Spain  when,  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William  the  Norman,  they  drove  the  Moors  forth  from 
"the  city  of  generations,"  the  Jerusalem  of  the  West,  and  es- 
tablished the  throne  of  Alonzo  el  Emperailor?  Where  had  been 
the  deathless  glory  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  the  Cmiipeador 
of  Spain  and  the  bulwark  of  Europe,  but  for  the  Jews  of  Toledo? 
What  Spaniards  did  Spain  better  service  in  that  marvellous 
twelfth  century  than  the  Spanish  Jews  who  laid  the  pavements  of 
Li  Blanca  in  soil  brought  from  Mount  Zion.  and  who  framed 
of  cedarwood  from  Lebanon  that  lofty  and  noble  ceiling  which 
Btill  delights  the  artist  and  the  architect,  though  ages  have  passed 
since  the  brave  and  loyal  heirs  of  the  builders  were  hounded  to 
destruction  by  the  savage  Vincente  F.M-rer,  in  order  that  the  mob 
might  pillage  their  homes — even  as  Pedro  the  Cruel  before  them 
had  plundered  the  treasury  of  his  wisest  councillor  and  tortured 
to  death  the  faithful  servant  he  had  robbed  ?  D  >"^  not  Mr.  Cold- 
win  Smith  know  tliat  to  this  day,  in  Servia,  in  Macedonia,  in 
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Rumania,  in  Bulgaria,  the  dt»spen<lants  of  the  exiled  Jews  of 
Spain,  driven  forth  from  the  land  they  had  done  so  much  to  re- 
deem and  to  enrich,  still  proudly  cull  themselvea  Spaniards  ;  still 
preserve  the  speech  of  Spain  ;  still  cherish  in  their  eastern 
homes  the  memories  of  a  heroic  past  in  western  Europe  ?  Does 
he  not  know  that  the  Hebrew  newspaper  which  represents  the 
ideas  and  the  interests  of  the  Hebrew  race  at  Salonica  bears  the 
Spanish  name  of  the  Epoca  ? 

Nay,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  look  into  the  annals  of 
the  Hebrew  race  in  his  own  cotmtry  and  in  his  own  time.  He 
will  find  that  the  Jews  of  England,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  clung  to  the  use  in  their  religious  services  of  the 
language  of  Spain.  It  was  only  in  1829,  and  after  a  most  earnest 
and  critical  debate,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  to  the 
language  of  Samuel  Levi  and  of  Benjamin  of  Tndela  could  be 
shaken  by  the  persistent  eSorts  of  men  like  Moses  Montefiore  and 
N.  M.  do  Rothschild,  who  were  anxious  to  see  English  patriotism 
encountgcd  among  the  Hebrew  residents  of  England  by  a  com- 
plete identification  of  the  Jew,  in  all  his  social  and  political  rights, 
with  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  The  English  Jews  consented  to  adopt  the 
English  tongue  iu  their  synagogues  long  before  other  Englishmen 
could  be  brought  to  grant  to  the  English  Jews  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  Does  not  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  know  that  the  won- 
derful career  of  the  most  illustrious  Englishman  of  our  times 
would  have  been  impossible  to  him  had  not  his  father  abjured  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors  ?  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  able  to  enter 
Parliament  in  the  springtime  of  his  life  because  he  was  able  to 
lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  "on  the  faith  of  a  Christian."  How 
long  did  tlio  Liberals  of  the  city  of  London  beat  iu  vain  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding  to  be  represented 
there  by  a  great  financier  and  a  high-minded  English  citizen 
who  could  not  and  would  not  take  that  oath  ? 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  rebukes  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  for  ad- 
hering to  that  rite  of  the  circumcision  which,  as  ho  must  assuredly 
know,  is  not  confined  to  Jews  alone,  has  prevailed,  and  prevails, 
throughout  the  world  from  Arabia  to  Australasia,  and  from  South 
Africa  to  Central  America,  and  cannot  with  any  sort  of  accuracy 
be  called  a  "  tribal  "  custom.  Doubtless  Spinoza,  who  stands  alone 
among  philosophers,  as  does  Kewton  among  men  of  science,  or 
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rascal  among  thinkers — doubtless  Spinozfv  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision  woulrl  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Jewish  hoasehokl  of  faith.  The  highest  medical  authorities 
of  our  day  maintain  tliat  it  has  also  kept  up  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  race,  I  suppose  the  Protestant  Baptists  are  right 
in  maintaining  the  rite  of  immersion  as  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  their  sect,  and  the  Quakers  in  maintaining  the 
custom  of  wearing  the  hat  ;  but  is  an  American  Baptist  less 
trustworthy  as  an  American  because  he  insists  upon  immersion  ? 
Were  William  Penn  and  George  Fox  less  trustworthy  Englishmen 
because  tiiey  wore  the  hat  where  othere  doffed  it  ?  Will  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  aver  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  N.  M.  de  Roth- 
schild were  less  loyal  and  patriotic  Euglishmen,  being  circumcised 
children  of  Israel,  than  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who,  adopting  under 
his  father's  roof  the  religion  of  the  English  Church,  rose  to  the 
highest  pla<!e  among  the  statesmen  of  England  and  of  the  world 
as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  ? 

The  most  famous  and  the  most  popular  English  writer  of 
fiction  of  this  century,  Charles  Dickens,  was  certainly  not  the 
less  truly  an  Englishman  in  his  local  and  national  sympathies  be- 
cause he  came  of  a  Hebrew  family.  Would  his  place  in  fiction 
have  been  other  or  lower  than  it  is  had  he  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors  and  undergone  all  the  rites  of  their  religion  ?  Is  the 
renown  of  George  Eliot  tarnished  by  her  loyalty  to  the  genius  of 
Israel  ? 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  must  permit  me  to  ask  him  whether  he 
docs  justice  to  his  own  reputation  for  candor  and  for  learning 
when  he  charges  it  upon  the  Jew  as  a  Jew  that  •'  he  changes  his 
country  more  easily  than  others."  Are  we  not  at  this  moment 
dealing  with  a  "  Jewish  question  "  the  urgency  of  which  is  due 
to  the  simple  fact  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  of  other  countries 
in  eastern  Europe  cling  to  the  countries  in  which  they  have 
dwelt,  and  are  driven  forth  from  them,  not  by  their  own  "  greed 
of  gain,"  as  Mr.  Smith  rashly  puts  it,  but  by  the  prejudices  of  an 
ignorant  peasantry  and  the  policy  of  autocratic  governments? 
As  I  have  already  showa,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
race  to  cling  to  the  soil  of  the  land  in  which  it  has  been  planted. 
For  this  reason,  in  all  times  and  countries  the  policy  of  all  who 
hated  the  Jew  has  been  to  forbid  him  to  own  or  to  till  the  soil. 
When  Portuguese  bigotry  drove  the  Jews  from  the  banks  of  the 
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TaglU  to  tbow  of  the  (iaronne,  the  Jeara  transplaattsd  to  Prance 
rtfU  called  thenuelves  the  "  Portagaeae  nation."  Under  that 
mune  they  domande<l  the  rights  of  citizenship  from  the  First 
Republic  in  1791 — righU  which,  by  the  way,  the  First  Republic 
woiil'i  have  refused  them  but  for  the  eloquence  and  energy  of 
Mirabcao  and  of  Rnbaut  de  St.  Etienne. 

••  When  the  Southern  (jonfederacy  fell,"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
Lelln  u»,  "  its  leaders  generally  stood  by  the  wreck  and  did  their 
bo«t  for  thoMO  whom  they  liad  !ed,  but  Judah  Benjamin  went  off 
lo  piutturoit  new."  Is  this  sneer  an  argument  to  prove  the  Jewish 
race  incupablo  of  patriotism  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  the  pen  which  has 
Indited  it  ?  Is  it  even  decently  fair  to  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
•tateiman,  and  oruU^jr  at  whose  grave  it  is  levelled  ?  Surely  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  must  know  that  Judah  Benjamin  was  the  com- 
piinioM  of  JfifTorson  Diivis  in  that  southward  hegira  from  Rich- 
mond thii  true  object  of  which  was  to  raise  agaiu,  beyond  the 
MiHsiHsippi,  the  fallen  banner  of  the  Confederacy.  Surely  he 
mnst  know  the  wtory  of  that  hegira.  Surely  he  must  know  how 
it  ciimo  to  piwa  that  the  little  band  was  broken  up  and  scattered. 
Hud  not  IjOuiMiaaa,  the  American  home  of  Judah  Benjamin,  been 
mft<lii  rt  wiidcrnoaa  for  liim  and  for  his  family  long  before  the  fail 
of  tlu)  OottrLxloraoy  ?  Uoett  not  Mr.  (Joldwin  Smith  know  that 
Judah  Hi'iijamifi,  born  a  British  subject  in  Jamaica,  and  driven 
from  his  adojitiid  land  at  an  age  when  most  men  would  have 
tlioti((ht  tliii  making  of  a  now  ctireiir  beyond  their  force,  cour- 
ageously took  up  tho  profi'ssioii  of  the  law  in  the  very  metropolis  of 
his  inother-coutitry,  and  thero  won  for  himself,  by  energetic  toil, 
the  forumost  position  at  tlio  KngMsh  bar  ?  "  Pastures  new  ! "  Nay  ! 
Judah  HiMijamin  soiiglit  no  piisturos  fat  and  easy  of  access  ! 
Ih'iveu  from  the  homo  ho  had  made  in  tho  new  world,  he  delveil 
in  thomoNtdillloultof  mines,  and  died  overworn  with  work,  though 
not  l.i!l  h\n  work  had  boon  rewarded  by  a  success  which  reflects 
honor  not  on  iiiinsulf  alone,  but  on  tho  Jewiah  name  and  race. 

I  muatiidk  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  remember  that  when  Judah 
Benjamin  wasi  born  a  British  siibjuct  in  Jamaica  the  English 
bar  was  cloHcd  to  Knglisiiinon  of  Jewish  race,  I  must  ask  him  to 
nmjember  thut  it  was  only  in  1833  that  a  young  Jewish  student  and 
gontlrnum  wiw  permitted  by  English  prejudice  and  proscription 
to  take  his  |)laco  at  the  English  bar  ;  and  I  must  appeal  to  his 
uttudor  to  admit  tliat  the  names  of  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  of  Sir 
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George  Jessel,  of  Lord  Herechol,  andof  Judah  Benjamin  can  never 
be  omitted  by  any  historian  of  the  English  bur  from  the  roll  of 
honor  of  English  jurisprudence.  And  before  I  pass  from  this  point 
I  must,  furthermore,  protest  against  the  airy  assumption  that 
Judah  Benjamin  alone  represented  the  Jews  of  America  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  On  both  sides  in  that  cruel  conflict 
the  American  Israelites  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens of  all  other  races  and  creeds.  The  Mordecais,  the 
Cohens,  the  Levys,  the  Florences  of  the  South  did  their  duty,  as 
they  understood  it,  to  the  sovereignties  which  claimed  their  im- 
mediate allegiance.  Had  the  advice  of  Mr.  Memminger,  of  South 
Carolina,  an  Israelite  by  race,  though  not  by  religion,  and  a 
colleague  in  the  Confederate  Treasury  of  Judah  Benjamin, 
been  taken  at  the  outset  of  the  conflict,  I  have  been  assured  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  might  have  been  other  than  what  it 
actually  was  ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  that,  when  the  war  was  ended 
(happily,  as  I  think)  in  the  victory  of  the  Union,  any  Southern 
Israelite  who  wiw  suffered  to  remain  in  his  own  State  failed  to 
"  do  his  best"  for  his  country.  On  the  other  side,  what  soldiers 
of  the  Union  earned  more  honor  by  their  loyalty  and  Llieir  valor 
than  Lyon  and  Rosecrans  ?  What  Northern  financier  was  more 
energetic  in  support  of  the  national  credit  than  the  Bolmonts  and 
the  Seligmans? 

The  numbers  of  the  American  Jews  have  always  been  exag- 
gerated. There  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  they  exceeded 
100,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  or  less  than  one-third  of 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1860. 
The  rolls  of  the  War  Departments  of  Washington  and  of  Richnioml 
will  show  what  proportion  the  Jewish  soldiers  on  either  side  bore  to 
this  scanty  percentage. 

I  must  leive  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  reconcile  liis  denun- 
ciation of  the  Jew  as  a  "  parasitic  "  creature  who  "  eats  out 
the  core  of  nationality "  with  his  admission,  in  another  place, 
that  the  Jew  "always  and  every  where "  baa  been  "a  con- 
forming citizen"  who  has  "refused  none  of  the  burdens  of  the 
state."  To  me  the  statements  appear  to  be  absolutely  incon- 
sistent one  with  the  other  ;  nor  does  it  much  help  them  that  Mr. 
Ooldwin  Smith  thinks  it  fair  to  qualify  the  admission  by  adding 
that  the  Jew  has  always  made  "  the  burdens  of  the  state"  "as 
light  as  he  could."    This  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  I  venture  to 
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think,  of  all  men.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  race  or  sect  of  men 
addicted  to  demanding  habitually  the  privilege  of  paying  more 
tiutes  than  their  fellow-citizens.  Hut  how  long  is  it  since  the 
odious  "  LeibzoU,"  or  body-tax,  was  exacted  throughout  Germany 
of  every  Jew,  not  once  in  a  year,  nor  once  in  a  month,  but 
whenever  he  came  into  or  went  out  of  a  city  gate,  though  it 
might  be  ten  (ir  twenty  times  a  day  ? 

The  first  real  equality  of  civil  rights  given  to  the  Jews  in 
Germany  came  to  them  with  the  establishment  by  Napoleon  of 
tlie  k'ligdom  of  Westphalia.  At  that  time  the  Jews  constituted 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Germany, — 
they  constituted  no  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  empire  in  1875, — and  such  hud  been  the  social  and  political 
restrictions  imposed  on  them  in  Germany  for  ages  that  no  one 
could  have  been  surprised  had  they  everywhere  cast  in  their  lot 
with  tlie  French  liberator  of  their  race  against  their  oppressive  and 
intolerant  Teutonic  fellow-citizens.  What  actually  came  to  pass 
when  Germany  rose  against  Napoleon  after  the  repulse  of  the  ex- 
pedilion  against  Russia  ?  The  Jews  of  Germany  remembered 
only  that  they  were  Germans.  As  Germans,  they  took  the  field 
and  gave  their  blood  freely  for  the  German  Fatherland.  But 
what  was  their  reward  ?  After  the  crowning  victory  of  the  allies 
in  1815  every  German  Jew  who  luid  won  a  commission  in  the 
armies  by  his  valor  and  his  skill  was  suddenly  deprived  of  It,  and 
faced  the  alternative  of  serving  in  the  ranks  or  leaving  the  army 
altogether !  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  German  rulers  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  set  about  promoting  that  amalgamation  of  the  Jews 
with  the  rest  of  their  subjects  which  Mr,  Gold  win  Smith  seems  to 
imagine  that  nothing  has  ever  prevented  but  the  stiff-necked 
"  tribal  "  exclusiveness  of  the  children  of  Israel ! 

And  this  took  place,  observe,  years  after  the  Jews,  assembled 
in  the  great  Sanhedrim  of  Strasburg,  had  commanded  the  Jews 
of  Franco  to  acquire  landed  property  as  a  means  of  training  them 
"  to  be  better  Frenchmen,"  and  had  ordained  that  Jews  serving 
in  the  national  armies  should  be  absolved  during  their  term  of 
service  from  the  "  ceremonial  duties  "  of  their  religion  ! 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that  the  object  of  the 
Jews  who,  ot  their  own  motion,  deliberately  established  such  a 
decree  as  this  was  to  "  eat  out  the  core  of  nationality"?  If 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  look  into  the  history  and   the  enact- 
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ments  of  the  great  council  of  1807,  lie  will  find  therein  more  and 
more  achromatic  "  light  upon  the  Jewish  question  "  than  he  has 
been  receiving  from  the  official  reports  of  British  vice-eonsuls 
cliarged  to  report  upon  the  repetition  in  various  regions  of  east- 
ern Europe  of  j)lienonfiena  us  old  itnd  as  familiar  as  the  instincts 
of  prejudice,  jealousy,  and  greed  which  have  produced  them. 

Of  these  consular  reports  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  makes  use,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  to  examine  them  critically.  He  makes  long 
citations,  for  example,  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Wagstaflf,  without 
telling  us  that  Mr.  AYagstafl  is  established  as  British  vice-con- 
sul at  Riga,  far  away  from  the  great  centres  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tions in  Russia,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  population  predominantly 
German  and  commercial.  In  1840  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
dwell  in  any  Livonian  city  except  Riga,  and  in  Riga  only  100 
Jewish  families  were  permitted  to  dwell.  Mr.  WagstafiF  is  now 
quoted  to  prove  that  a  system  of  "  boycotting"  exists  among  the 
Jews  of  Bessanibia!  This  isas  if  tlie  report  of  a  British  vice-consul 
at  Portland,  Maine,  should  be  cited  in  Rome  to  illustrate  the  origin 
of  the  alleged  "  massacre  "  of  Itidiaus  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Wag- 
staff  says  of  the  Bessarabian  Jews  :  "  They  use  tlieir  religion  for 
business  purposes.  This  is  expressed  by  the  words  'koul'  or 
'kagal.'  "  This  doubtless  means  the  "  Kahel "  under  which  the 
Israelites  have  stood  together  in  matters  affecting  their  interests 
from  time  immemoriivl.  To  confound  it  with  the  essentially  ag- 
gressive and  tyrannical  practice  of  "  boycotting  "  is  to  show  equal 
ignorance  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  If  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will 
consult  the  decrees  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  1807,  ho  will  find  that 
in  matters  of  interest  and  profit  the  Jews  are  commanded  to  treat 
all  their  fellow-men  as  they  treat  one  another.  They  are  forbidden 
to  take  usury  of  any  man.  Tliey  are  forbidden  to  take  advantage 
of  any  man.  They  are  forbidden  even  to  take  interest  on  loans 
made  for  the  support  of  a  family.  On  these  and  kindred  points 
I  am  sure  every  well-informed  Jew  will  agree  with  me  in  asking 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  make  the  fullest  and  freest  inquiry  into 
what  he  contemptuously  calls  the  "tribal  morality  "  of  the  Talmud. 

If  he  will  make  the  inquiry,  I  venture  to  say  he  will  no  longer 
talk  about  the  "Karaitic"  as  purer  and  loftier  than  the  "Tal- 
mudic  "  morality.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  imagine,  as  did  the  Prot- 
estant controversialists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  word 
"  Karaite"  stands  for  Protestant  and  tlje  word  "Talmudic"  for 
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Koman  Catholic  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  enrprise  him  to  learn  that 
of  the  three  millions  of  Jew8  in  the  Riistiiiin  Empire,  not  more 
certainly  than  one-third  of  I  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Karaitic 
communities,  which  exist  chiefly  in  the  Crimea  Perhaps  his 
frictul,  Dr.  Sundwith,  who  seems  to  have  studied  the  Jewish 
question  chiefly  in  the  Crimea  and  within  the  walls  of  Kars,  may 
have  misled  him  into  this  curious  overestimate,  both  of  the 
moral  elevation  and  of  the  importance  of  the  Karaitic  sectarians. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  this,  for  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith.  My  only  object  is  to  protest  against  dangerous  and  be- 
wildering misrepresentations  of  the  "Jewish  question,"  which 
may  do  serious  mischief  at  a  time  when  tliousands  of  Jews,  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  in  eastern  Europe,  are  seeking  a  land 
of  peace  and  of  liberty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Curiously, 
the  decrees  banishing  all  the  Jews  of  Spain  were  issued  in 
the  very  year,  1402,  which  saw  the  discovery  of  America  made 
under  the  Spanish  Hag.  I  do  not  think  the  fourth  centennial  of 
the  expedition  of  Columbus  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  the  new  world  which  he 
foand. 

Oddly  enough,  the  cable  now  aTinouncea  the  outbreak  at 
Elizabethgrad  of  a  local  persecution  precisely  like  that  which  oc- 
curred at  the  same  place  in  1881.  Now,  aa  then,  the  authorities 
allow,  if  they  do  not  inspire,  the  outbreak,  which  spares  neither 
Karaite  nor  Talmudic  Jews  wlio  have  any  property  worth  looting  ! 

The  "Jewish  question,"  like  other  " questions,"  has  many 
sides.  Vice-Consul  Wagstaff.  studying  it  at  Riga,  where  the  Jews 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  influential,  takes  it  upon  hearsay 
that  in  regions  of  Russia  where  the  Jews  are  both  numerous  and, 
through  their  activity,  influential,  they  exercise  a  commercial 
tyranny  over  the  peasantry,  earn  thereby  the  hatred  of  the 
peasantry,  and  are  thereupon  persecuted  by  the  authorities. 
Doubtless  in  many  parts  of  agricultural  Russia,  where  the 
Jews,  not  being  allowed  to  own  land,  have  been  driven  out 
of  agriculture  into  trades  and  dealing  in  money,  they  have 
behaved  no  better  than  other  people  in  similar  circumstances  have 
elsewhere  behaved.  The  complaints  made  of  the  Jews  in  Poland, 
for  example,  where  the  vast  majority  of  them  live  in  villages  and 
towns,  are  almost  identical  with  the  complaints  made  of  the  "  gom- 
been men  "  who  in  Ireland  monopolize  trade  in  the  rural  districts 
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and  control  the  small  farmers  by  lending  or  advancing  money  to 
them.  I  have  heard  complaints  of  a  similar  kind  made  against 
the  "capitalists"  of  the  eastern  United  States,  in  the  far  West. 

In  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  states  similar  complaints  led,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  a  "  Judenhitze,"  or  system  of  "Jew- 
baiting,"  as  bitter  as  any  now  raging.  The  object  of  the  system 
then  was  to  drive  the  Jews  into  Russia,  that  other  money-lenders 
and  traders  might  take  their  places.  Long  before  this,  under 
Nicholas  I.,  the  Russian  Government  set  afoot  a  pei'secution  of 
the  Jews  in  western  Russia  and  Poland  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Jews  along  the  frontier  to  remove  either  into  Ger- 
many or  into  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  famous 
"  deportation  ukaso  "  of  April,  1844,  excited  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  indignation  thioughout  western  Europe.  Under  it 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  commanded  to  sell  alt  they 
had  within  a  very  brief  period,  and  leave  their  homes  forever.  The 
ukase  led  to  an  earnest  remonstrance  from  tiio  Jews  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  celebrated  visit  which  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  made 
in  the  winter  of  that  year  to  Russia,  where  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Israel  personally  before  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  some  years  before 
he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  and  Syria  be- 
fore the  Sultan,  The  main  pretext  of  the  persecutions  of  1844 
and  1881  was  that  the  Jews  aloTig  the  frontier  engaged  extensively 
in  smuggling,  just  sis  the  main  pretext  of  the  persecution  of  1891 
is  that  the  Jews  in  the  rural  regions  engage  extensively  in  trades 
not  always  of  an  elevated  kind,  and  in  money-lending  not  always 
on  the  most  liberal  principles. 

In  1844  and  1881,  as  in  1891,  the  real  motive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  persecution  is  a  political  motive.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Pan- 
Slavist  leaders  and  agitators  to  expel  all  non-Slavonic  elements 
out  of  Russia.  The  Jews  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  Russians. 
They  are  not,  however,  Slavs,  nor  can  they  be  amalgamated  into 
Slavs.  In  1844  Nicholas  had  Jewish  soldiers  in  his  guards,  and 
admitted  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  that  they  were  loyal,  bravo,  and 
excellent  soldiers.  In  1891  the  removal  of  the  Jews  is  a  blow 
aimed  indirectly,  but  distinctly,  at  the  Germans.  Many  of  the 
Jews  in  western  Russia  are  of  German  origin.  Through  the 
"  Kahel "  all  of  them  may  maintain  intimate  business  relations 
with  the  Jews  of  Germany,  and  by  their  existence  and  prosperity 
as  Jews  in  Russia  the  German  element  in  Russia,  which  the  Pan- 
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Slavists  arebeuton  afamping  out,  is  more  or  less  continually  reSn- 
forced.  In  1844  the  Czar  Nicholas  candidly  admitted  to  Sir  Moses 
Moutefiore  that  the  accusations  levelled  at  the  Russian  Jews  would 
not,  for  the  most  part,  liold  water,  but  he  expressed  his  wish 
frankly  to  get  them  all  out  of  the  empire. 

In  1891  Germany,  which  in  1844  was  the  vassal,  has  become 
the  rival,  of  Russia.  The  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  to  en- 
courage the  court  chaplain,  Stocker,  and  other  German  fanatics 
into  a  "Jew-baiting"  in  Germany,  which  should  drive  more  Jews 
out  of  Germany  into  Russia,  and  thereby  strengtheu  the  subter- 
ranean conuections  between  the  Russian  Empire  and  central 
Europe.  Since  the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  Russian 
Pan- Slavists,  who  are  preparing  to  Russianize  eastern  and  central 
Europe  in  due  time,  have  s'jt  on  foot  a  "Jew-baiting"  among 
the  Slavonic  nations  and  t  ibes.  They  are  willing,  as  were  the 
Russian  authorities  in  1844,  that  the  Jews  should  prosper — but 
not  in  Russia !  In  1844  Count  Kisseleff  civilly,  but  cynically, 
assured  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  that  he  cared  not  what  became  of 
the  then  existing  generation  of  Jews.  "  In  a  century,"  he  said, 
"  the  Jews  may  be  educated  and  good  Russians.  But  I  do  not 
care  about  the  Jews  now.  I  only  care  about  the  Jews  of  a 
century  hence  !" 

Can  the  Jews  of  to-day  be  blamed  for  caring  for  themselves  ? 
When,  in  15G1,  Cardinal  Comendoni  went  as  nuncio  from  the 
Pope  to  King  Sigismond,  of  Poland,  he  found  ttie  Jews  of  Wilna 
enjoying  equal  rights  with  other  Poles.  He  found  them  landed 
proprietors,  wearing  swords,  holding  public  offices,  and  he  loudly 
praises — he  a  Catholic  and  a  cardinal  coming  from  the  city  of  the 
Ghetto — the  system  under  which  the  Polish  children  of  Israel 
were  thus  enabled  to  show  tliemselves  what  their  ancestors  were 
in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest, — tillers  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  traders,  valiant  in  arms,  skilful  in  the  arts, 
and  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  civilization.  Even  to  this  day  the 
traces  of  that  better  age  are  visible  in  the  superiority  of  the  Jews 
of  Wilna  to  their  brethren  in  adjoining  circles  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

When  we  see  what  great  work  the  Jews  of  Europe  have 
done  despite  the  depressing  influence  of  ages  of  restriction,  in- 
justice, and  oppression,  what  may  not  be  hoped  from  the  Jews  of 
America  1    That  the  Jew  is  by  nature  as  well  fitted  for  the  du- 
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ties  of  a  husbandman,  or  of  a  sailor,  or  of  a  soldier,  or  of  an  artisan, 
as  for  those  of  a  trader  or  a  money-changer,  any  Christian  may 
satisfy  himself  by  simply  taking  a  concordance  of  the  Scriptures, 
old  and  new,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  referring  to  the  occupa- 
tions therein  cited.  He  will  find  that  the  occupations  of  the  Jews 
when  they  possessed  Palestine  wore  at  least  as  various  as  the  occu- 
pations of  the  English  under  Elizabeth  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
by  a  concordance  of  Shakespeare.  What  was  the  command  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  the  Jews  who  were  deported  from  Jerusalem 
into  Babylonia  ?  "  Build  to  yourselves  houses,  and  dwell  therein  ; 
till  your  gardens,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof."  Have  not  the 
Jews  of  our  own  day  faithfully  obeyed  this  command  ever  since 
they  found  a  refuge  in  New  Jersey  from  those  persecutions,  "  not 
religious,"  of  1880  and  1881,  in  the  course  of  which  Professor 
Rohling,  of  Prague,  was  not  ashamed  to  charge  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  then  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  with  encouraging  "  the 
sacrifice  of  Gentile  maidens  at  the  Passover"  ?  Has  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  forgotten  that  this  same  atrocious  calumny  was  levelled  at 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  by  a  "consular  oiScer  " — not  English,  in- 
deed, but  French — no  longer  ago  than  in  1847  ? 

That  the  Jew  is  by  nature  gifted  above  many  other  races  of 
men  it  does  not  become  me  to  assert.  But  such  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  ages  of  Christendom,  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  being  itself  a  witness  to  the  assertion.  Granting  the 
Jew  to  be  only  the  equal,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  other  men, 
what  right  or  reason  has  any  man  to  aflirm  of  him  that  by  a  law 
of  his  nature  his  presence  as  a  citizen,  enjoying  equal  rights  with 
other  citizens,  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  of  plenty,  must  prove  a 
blight,  and  not  a  blessing,  to  that  land  and  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
of  whatever  lineage  and  of  whatever  faith  ? 

Isaac  Besht  Bendavid. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATION. 

BY  COIXIS  P.   HUXTINOTON,   PBESIDENT  OF  THE  SODTHKKK   PA- 
CIFIC  BAILBOAD  COUPAKT. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked  of  railroad  men,  What  is 
the  remedy  for  rate  wars  and  the  demoralization  that  results  from 
the  rate-cutting  incident  to  their  business  as  at  present  con- 
ducted ?  I  know  of  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is 
consolidation  or  joint  ownership  ;  and  as  the  solution  of  a  purely 
business  problem  I  began  advocating  this  many  years  ago.  The 
process  of  consolidation  itself  (which  is  simply  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  amount  of  tonnage  and  transport  it 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  money)  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
circumstances,  and,  although  the  projectors  of  the  earlier  lines 
did  not  perhaps  foresee  the  advantage,  and  even  the  necessity,  of 
it,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  the  natural  tendency  of  railroad 
cor|K)ration8  towards  unification  of  interests  began  to  manifest 
itself. 

There  are  men  now  living  in  the  full  activities  of  life  who 
have  travelled  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  over  the  Albany  and 
Schenectatly,  Schenectady  and  Utica,  Utica  and  Syracuse, 
Syracuse  and  Auburn,  Auburn  and  Rochester,  and  Rochester  and 
Huffiilo  railroiuU,  all  of  which  were  connected  in  a  continuous  line 
of  track.  But  it  was  very  soon  discovered  by  the  proprietors  of 
these  fragments  of  roads,  so  to  speak,  that  tiiey  gave  little  return 
to  their  owners,  wiiile  the  result  to  t!ie  people  who  used  them  was 
unsatisfactory,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  through  rates  of  freight 
and,  when  obtained,  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  damage  to 
property,  or  for  detention  in  transit  from  the  point  of  shipment 
to  destination. 

The  disadvantages  arising  from  this  lack  of  unity  have  induced 
ft  continuous  effort  from  that  date  to  the  present  time,  on  the  part 
of  the  builders  of  railroads,  to  devise  ways  by  wliieh  the  people 
could  be  better  served  and  the  owners  more  satisfactorily  compen- 
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sated  for  their  risks  and  outlays  of  capital,  until  the  ablest  men 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective,  and  probably 
the  only  practical,  remedy  for  the  many  evils  and  demoralizations 
that  now  exist  is  joint  ownership,  as  it  would  appear  that  only  in 
that  way  can  the  minimum  of  cost  of  transportation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  maximum  benefit  to  the  public  and  to  the  roads,  be  se- 
cured ;  and  this,  too,  to  use  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "  not  rending 
or  wrecking  anything,"  but,  instead  of  tliis,  creating  harmony  out 
of  discord,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  largely  increasing  the  value 
of  the  property  of  the  stockholders  of  each  road,  each  of  whom 
thus  becomes  a  stockholder  in  the  whole  property. 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  present  Xew  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  from  which  the  general  public  has  reaped 
enormous  advantages,  while  the  owners  have  been  rewarded  by 
an  exchange  of  shares  of  little  or  no  worth  for  stock  in  the  new 
organization,  of  vastly  increased  value.  This  great  corporation 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  genius  of  that  giant  of  railway 
finance,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whoso  keen  foresight,  indomitable 
will,  and  tireless  energy  combined  to  produce  this  example  of  rail- 
way enterprise. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  vast  network  of  roads  controlled 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  has  been  slowly 
but  steadily  built  up  by  purchase  and  consolidation,  by  the  inter- 
weaving, as  it  were,  of  many  short  roads  of  little  or  no  value  into 
the  completed  fabric  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  system.  To  the 
organizing  force  and  intellect  of  Edgar  Thompson  and,  after  him, 
of  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  is  due  this  unparalleled  achievement 
in  the  history  of  railway-building.  That  the  owners  and  managers 
of  those  and  other  large  corporations  of  their  kind  have  been  able 
to  continue  the  success  that  was  guaranteed  by  the  sagacious 
policy  of  their  predecessors  reflects  no  less  credit  on  the  earlier 
actors  than  it  does  upon  their  successors,  who  were  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  wisdom  of  the  policy  and  mentally  equipped  to  carry  it 
out. 

When  both  of  the  great  systems  alluded  to  were  in  the  process 
of  amalgamation  they  were  severely  criticised  ;  but  I  think  no  one 
will  at  this  time  dispute  the  fact  that  both  of  the  organizations, 
as  at  present  constituted,  servo,  and  are  able  to  serve,  the  people 
better  than  it  was  possible  for  the  fragmentary  sections  of  which 
they  were  composed  to  have  done,  and  that  they,  moreover,  give 
VOL.  cuii. — .\o.  418.  18 
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much  better  returns  to  those  who  hare  invested  their  capital  in 
them.  As  Sidney  Dillon  has  well  said  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Review,  "Combinations  that  do  not  combine,  and  monopolies 
whose  constant  tendency  during  a  long  series  of  years  has  been  to 
bring  producers  and  consumers  into  closer  relations  with  each 
other  and  lessen  the  cost  of  living  to  both,  deserve  praise  and  sup- 
port rather  than  censure  and  adverse  legislation." 

That  this  merging  of  several  properties  into  single  organiza- 
tions is  a  natural  process  of  improvement  is  shown,  also,  by  tin- 
fact  that  it  is  all  the  time  going  on  and  never  takes  a  step  back 
ward  ;  and  wo  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance  where  it  h»is 
been  considered  advisable,  either  by  those  financially  interested 
or  by  the  public,  to  disrupt  a  system  thus  consolidated  and  re- 
store it  to  its  original  parts,  or  to  make  any  part  independent  of 
the  others.  Nor  has  the  writer  ever  known  of  a  consolidation 
that  has  not  brought  a  reduction  of  rates,  except  where  there  had 
previously  been  such  a  cutting  of  rates  as  would  inevitably  have 
landed  the  property  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  with  all  its  evil 
results  to  both  the  owners  and  the  public,  had  not  sagacious  coun- 
cils arrested  the  impending  ruin. 

It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  property  wisely 
created  and  capable  of  so  much  good  to  the  country  should  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  bankruptcy,  for  by  such  misman- 
agement many  needed  improvements  will  not  be  created.  There 
are  a  few  individuals  in  every  community,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  effort  to  find  some  place 
where  they  can  take  up  somctliing  without  laying  anything  down, 
and  to  whom  wasteful,  and  I  might  almost  say  wicked,  competi- 
tion among  railroads  is  welcome,  so  long  as  it  affects  favorably 
their  own  individual  pockets.  From  these  people  opposition  to 
legitimate  transactions  that  are  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  may  always  be  expected  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
country  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  unhealthy  strife  between  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  which  has  resulted  not  only  in  no  per- 
manent good  to  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  but  in  irreparable  harm 
to  vested  interests  and  the  interruption  of  that  process  of  devel- 
opment of  the  country's  resources  the  advance  of  which,  under  a 
more  enlightened  policy,  should  be  steady  and  rapid. 

The  time  was  when  people  were  afraid   of  corporations  and 
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looked  upon  them  with  jealousy  and  distrust ;  but  the  history  of 
the  world's  industry  has,  I  think,  taught  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple that  corporations  are  the  means  whereby  tlie  multitude  can 
combine  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  compete  with  the  vast  capital  that  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  ;  and,  this  being  so,  the  time  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  soon  come  when  communities  will  call  for  the 
same  treatment  of  corporate  property  that  is  accorded  to  indi- 
vidual possessions.  Then  railroad  corporations  will  not  be  un- 
justly interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  based  upon 
the  most  obvious  rules  of  business,  by  such  legislation  as  culmi- 
nated some  years  ago  in  the  Inter-State-Commerce  Act. 

It  should  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  move  the  product  of 
the  farm  and  the  lean  ores  of  the  mine  at  a  small  profit  over  train 
expenses,  and  thus  develop  large  and  important  interests,  as  well 
as  accommodate  a  large  number  of  men  by  giving  them  employ- 
ment that  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  rates  on  freight  are  arbi- 
trarily fixed  by  law  so  that  these  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
mine  cannut  be  moved  to  a  market  that  will  take  them.  The 
great  expense  of  operating  a  road  of  light  traffic,  the  construction 
of  which  has  been  somewhat  costly,  consists  not  in  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  running  the  trains  themselves, — which  includes  only  the 
wear  of  the  truck  and  machinery,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  oil, 
and  waste,  and  the  wages  of  the  crew, — but  in  the  fixed  charges, 
in  which  are  included  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  property,  the 
taxes  on  the  same,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  different  depart- 
ments connected  with  its  management. 

Where  the  price  of.moving  a  ton  of  ore  is  compulsory,  whether 
ore  be  rich  or  lean,  the  rich  will  be  sent  to  market  and  the  poor 
will  remain  at  the  dump,  instead  of  being  removed,  and  thus  possibly 
«»IK»ning  a  path  to  richer  and  more  remunerative  beds  of  ore  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  forest  products,  the  fine  timber  will  be  profitably 
taken  out,  without  interfering  with  the  profits  of  the  lumberman, 
while  the  cheaper  stuff  will  not  be  handled.  Lean  ores  and  cheap 
timber  should  be  moved  at  a  small  profit  over  the  actual  train  ex- 
penses, but  this  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  law.  I  believe 
the  Ititer-Statc-Commerce  Act  has  caused  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  producer,  as  it  would  seem  evident  that  no  manager 
of  a  railroad  would  fail  to  bring  out  over  his  lino  tonnage  of  this 
cbaracler,  the  miiTketiiig  of  which  means  so  many  dollars  to  tb« 
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lambernian  and  the  mine-owner,  employment  to  many  who  must 
otherwise  remain  unemployed,  and  the  encouragement  of  worthy 
induBtries.  These  things  are  so  apparent  that  they  should  be  un- 
derstood by  all. 

With  many  of  the  railroads  of  America,  which  run  through 
large  areas  of  arid  country,  the  problem  of  existence  is  a  hard  one, 
and  the  only  apparent  solution  is  to  secure  something  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  that  will  bear  transportation  ;  and,  upon  the 
theory  that  there  issomethiug  for  ninii'B  use  every  where,  it  should 
be  found  here  in  the  form  of  ores,  possibly  lean  ores  ;  but  so 
long  as  they  will  pay  something  over  train  expenses,  their  trans- 
portation may  provide  much  work  for  men  and  some  remunera- 
tion to  those  who  carry  them. 

The  railroads  known  as  the  overland  or  Pacific  railroads  have 
lost  much  business  because  of  their  inability,  on  account  of  the 
Inter-State-Commerce  Law,  to  compete  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  is  able,  through  the  fostering  care  of  a  paternal 
government,  unrestricted  by  legislation,  to  bid  for  business  on 
better  terms  than  its  American  rivals.  The  struggle  between  the 
different  companies  is  not  for  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  who  use  the  railroad,  as  the  very  large  shippers  at  the 
great  competing  points  reached  by  two  or  more  roads  get  an  im- 
mediate benefit  from  the  reduction  of  rates,  while  the  small  dealers 
are  injured  in  their  business  to  s  very  considerable  extent. 
Assume  that  a  hundred  men  are  dealing  in  some  particular 
commodity.  Ninety-niue  of  them  may  each  have  a  car-load,  or 
less,  to  ship,  which  is  not  enongh  to  make  it  an  object  for  them 
to  go  and  "  shop  "  among  the  different  transportation  companies 
for  rates ;  and  if  they  did,  the  tonnage  is  not  enough  to  make  it 
an  inducement  for  the  companies  to  cut  the  rate  in  their  iavor; 
but  one  man  who  has.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  five  hundred  car- 
loads to  ship  is  vitally  interested,  and  he  accordingly  goes  about 
among  the  various  roads  until  he  finally  succreds  inobluiniiig  the 
desired  rebates.  This  not  only  takes  money  from  the  railroad 
itself,  but  does  great  harm  to  the  small  shippers,  who  are  crowd- 
ed out  of  the  market  or  compelled  to  sell  their  product  at  less  not 
profit  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to.  The  shippers  who  live 
along  the  line  away  from  these  competing  centres  are  conipelled 
to  pay  more,  as  the  sums  lost  nt  the  competing  jioin* 
recouped  to  prevent  the  railroad  company  from  goin 
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rnptcy,  as  very  few  of  the  small  roads  of  the  country  are  paying 
anything  beyond  their  current  and  fixed  expenses,  leaving  noth- 
ing for  the  holders  of  the  shares. 

What  possible  remedy  is  there  for  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
cept joint  ownership  ?  As  a  simple  business  proposition,  it 
seems  to  me  unanswerable,  for,  by  its  application,  it  can  be  readily 
laeen  that  much  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  separate  organiza- 
tions and  separate  offices  will  be  cut  off,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
agents  and  agencies  will  bo  dispensed  with.     On  the  side  of  the 

eople  quite  as  much  good  will  be  the  outcome.  The  complaint 
of  charging  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul,  which  comes 
from  the  shipper  located  between  instead  of  at  the  important 
centres,  will  cease  to  bo  heard,  because  the  pernicious  system  of 
giving  rebates  and  commissions,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
that  cost  the  roads  so  much  money  and  really  do  their  patrons,  as  a 
whole,  so  much  harm,  will  no  longer  be  practised,  the  excuse  or 
necessity  therefor  no  longer  existing. 

While  the  uniting  of  small  roads  has  been  productive  of  great 
benefits  to  the  owners  and  to  the  public  who  use  them,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  best  results  will  not  be  reached  until  substan- 
tially  all  the  transportation  business  of  tliis  country  is  done  by  one 
company.  The  accomplishment  of  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
Irausportation  to  the  minimum,  which  would  admit  of  the  lowegt 
possible  rates  to  shippers  and  passengers.  There  would  be  no 
longer  any  necessity  of  charging  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long 
haul,  except  whore  water  competition  existed,  as  the  crossing  of 
railroads  at  various  points  would  have  no  further  edect  u{>on  tb» 
rate  : 

Tl.    ,g  of   rates  at  non-compotiog  poinU   i. -.•.,  r.#  .1, 

things  dooo  by  rnilroada  which  it  \b  hard  to  < 

Btion  of  thoee  who  bay  tr 

I  dooB  as  loner  as  raflroad- 
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There  is  another  feature  of  this  question  that  is  perhaps  hardly 
taken  into  jwiconnt  in  the  public  mind,  because  its  bearing  upon 
it  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be  remote  ;  bat  we  are  dealing  with 
a  problem  of  the  future,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  its  close 
relation  to  it  will  be  appreciated.  The  existence  of  an  undoubted 
secnrity  for  institutions  and  for  the  great  mass  of  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means,  who  demand  above  all  other  qualifica- 
tions a  security  that  shall  be  safe,  and  who  rely  upon  their  invest- 
ments for  the  incomes  which  are  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  is  soon  to  become  a  necessity  in  America.  Oar  govern- 
ment bonds  are  constantly  being  called  in  and  cancelled,  whilst 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  country  is  continually  increasing.  Un- 
less a  stable  and  safe  security  for  the  multitude  is  forthcoming,  it 
does  not  need  the  astuteness  of  a  financier  to  comprehend  the 
possible  situation  of  the  future  when  the  investor  who  seeks  an 
assured  income  from  his  savings  will  have  to  place  his  reliance 
upon  the  wisdom  of  his  own  selection  among  a  list  of  many  hun- 
dreclsof  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  subject  to  all  the  serious  fluctu- 
ations that  follow  in  the  wake  of  selfish  competition  and  inefficient 
management. 

The  writer  has  never  regarded  the  existence  of  a  large  national 
debt  as  an  evil  in  a  prosperous  and  growing  country  like  the 
United  States,  whose  obligations  do  not  affect  the  credit  of  the 
government  and  are  not  significant  of  any  financial  embarrassment ; 
but  our  people  have  decided  otherwise,  perliapa  not  unwisely ; 
nevertheless  there  must  be  a  substitute  for  the  people  to  invest 
their  savings  in — a  security  that  shall  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  public.  What  shall  it  be  ?  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
nothing  will  bo  safer  than  shares  or  bonds  of  the  united  railroads 
of  this  country,  and  few,  if  any,  other  aecuritiea  will  be  so  easy  to 
negotiate  or  raise  money  on.  If  this  is  true,  why  should  not  a 
very  large  number  of  the  people  who  use  these  roads  invest  their 
money  in  such  an  organization,  and  thus  become,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  owners  and  controllers  of  the  railroads  that  they  use  ? 

Ours  is  a  vast  country,  and  no  doubt  produces  more  and  a 
greater  variety  of  food  for  man  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth.  All  are  interested — those  who  produce  and  those  who 
consume — in  having  the  enormous  tonnage  of  food  gathered  and 
distributed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  How  to  do  it  is  the  ques- 
tion that  all  want  to  see  solved.     It  was  once  believed  by  many. 
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and  it  may  still  be  thought  by  a  yery  few,  that  if  the  farmer  bad 
no  machinery  for  reaping,  sowing,  and  gathering  his  grain,  many 
would  get  employment  and  thereby  be  helped,  even  if  it  coat 
something  more  to  produce.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  be 
benefited  by  having  the  transportation  cost  more  than  the 
least  possible  sum  for  which  the  product  of  the  farm  could  be 
moved  ?  If  that  be  so,  let  us  all  look  for  that  way.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  little  fragmentary  companies,  for  they  cannot 
practise  the  economies  of  wealth,  as  their  poor  road-beds, 
crippled  rolling-stock,  and  lean  nianagemotit  will  testify.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  more  than  two  or  three — and  one  would  be  better 
— great  carrying  companies,  with  tlieir  steel  tracks  and  road-bed 
as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be,  with  all  their  machinery  of  the 
best  quality,  with  their  capacious  warehouses  at  interniediato 
points,  and  their  almost  unlimited  terminal  facilities.  With  the 
best  talent  in  the  country  to  manage  and  control  such  an  organi- 
zation, many  millions  could  besaved  to  those  who  use  the  railroads 
of  this  country,  and  millions  also  to  those  who  own  them  over 
what  is  now  being  received  by  the  fragmentary,  badly-equipped, 
and  inefficiently-managed  roads  that,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
now  exist. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  great  transportation 
companies  of  this  country  would  override  the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
but  surely  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  tiiat,  as  certainly 
there  is  no  danger.  Any  capitalist,  or  combination  of  such,  would 
be  weak — yes,  worse  than  weak — to  make  the  effort  to  stand  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  rights,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  few 
honest  and  intelligent  citizens  fear  any  such  combination.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  demagogues  who  cry  "  Monopoly  !"  and  assert 
that  the  great  corporations  are  about  to  override  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  but  solicitude  for  the  people  is  not  the  real  reason  of 
their  outcry.  It  is  because  they  hope  to  climb  up  on  the  noise 
they  make  into  high  places,  and  into  seats  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  and  have  not  tlio  ability  to  fill. 

The  branch  of  the  government  in  which  all  good  people  have 
faith, — the  sheet-anchor,  so  to  speak,  of  all  we  hold  dear,— the 
judicial  department  of  the  government,  will  stand  between  the 
rights  of  the  many  and  the  few,  and — what  is  even  more  import- 
ant, because  the  danger  is  greater — will  see  that  the  rights  of  tb« 
few  are  protected  against  the  improvident,  and  hence  impecuni- 
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ooB,  many.  The  rigliU  of  all  Bbould  be  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
protected.     If  not  all,  very  eoon  none. 

In  the  great  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Edmund  Bnrke, 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  It  ia 
well  for  you  to  remember,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  British  law  does  not  protect  the  life,  the  liberty, 
and  the  property  of  the  humblest  Hindoo  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  no  nobleman  will  be  safe  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames." 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  lately  de- 
livered an  important  address  that  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  ;  and  amongst  other  thiugs  he  said  : 

"  Public  attack  apoa  private  property  appears  consplcaouslj  under  the 
gnlae  of  regulation,  wtiere  charges  for  the  use  are  so  reduced  as  to  prevent  a 
reaaonable  profit  on  the  investment.  The  history  of  this  question  U  inter- 
esting. Certain  occupations  have  long  been  considered  of  a  quasi-public 
nature — among  these,  prlncipiUly  Che  business  of  carrying  passengers  and 
freight.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  classification  no  question  can  he  made. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  various  reasons  therefor,  a  common  carrier  is 
described  as  a  quasi-public  servant.  Private  capital  is  invested,  and  the 
business  is  carried  on  by  private  persons  and  through  private  instrumentali- 
ties ;  yet  It  is  a  public  service  which  they  render,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
public  and  government  control  is  warranted.  The  great  common  carriers  of 
the  country,  the  railroad  compiuies,  insisted  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  built  by  private  capital  and  oivued  by  private  corporations,  they 
had  the  same  right  to  fix  the  prices  for  transportation  that  any  individual 
had  to  Ox  the  price  at  which  he  was  wiillug  to  sell  his  labor  or  his  property. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  celebrated  '  Granger '  cases,  reported  in  94  U.  S.,  sustained  the  power  of 
the  public  and  aOlnned  legislative  control. 

"  The  scope  of  this  decision,  suggesting  a  far-reaching  supervision  over 
private  occupations,  brought  vigorously  up  the  question  as  to  its  extent. 
On  this  line  the  struggle  was  again  renewed  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  the  recent  case  of  Railway  Company  va.  Minnesota,  134 
U.  S.  418,  decided  that  regulation  did  not  mean  destruction ;  and  that  under 
the  guise  of  legislative  control  over  tariffs  it  was  not  possible  for  State  or 
nation  to  destroy  the  Investments  of  private  capital  in  such  enterprises ;  that 
the  individual  had  rights  as  well  as  the  public,  and  rights  which  the  public 
could  not  take  from  him.  The  opinion  written  In  that  case  by  Justice  Blatch- 
ford,  sustained  as  It  was  by  the  court,  will  ever  remain  a  strong  and  uncon- 
querable fortress  in  the  long  struggle  between  individual  rights  and  public 
g^reed." 

What  has  been  said  in  this  article  of  those  who  deal  in  the 
products  of  the  forest  and  mine  applies  to  an  even  greater  extent 
to  the  farmer  and  herdsman.  Floxibility  in  the  carrying-rates  is 
needed,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so  ;  for 
the  farmer  often  has  poor  crops,  frequently  the  market  therefor  ia 
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too  low,  and  the  best  interest  of  the  transportation  company  lies 
iu  helping  him  over  those  lean  places,  as  it  gives  him  heart  to  enter 
the  year  that  is  to  follow  with  courage  to  plant  largely,  in  the  hojie 
that,  when  the  harvest  tiino  comes  again,  ho  will  have  a  larger 
output,  with  better  prices,  ami  thus  be  able  to  recover  the  loss  of 
the  previous  season  ;  M'hile  those  who  control  the  carrying  com- 
panies and  wlio,  by  tlieir  protective  policy,  have  helped  the 
farmer  in  the  hour  of  his  trouble  and  mailo  him  happy,  would 
look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  own  action, 
which  has  given  them  a  continuing  business,  for  nothing  is  much 
worse  than  having  the  cars  aud  machinery  of  a  railroad  stand  idle 
upon  the  tracks. 

Again,  a  great  drouth  may  occur  in  some  sections  of  our  vast 
country,  and  it  becomes  necessary  under  such  circumstances  to 
hike  out  from  sucli  districts  all  the  live-stock  or  to  carry  food  in. 
Should  this  not  be  done,  on  humanitarian  grounds  alone,  for 
lower  mtes  than  may  be  charged  in  sections  not  so  afflicted,  aud 
that,  too.  without  much  regard  to  the  distance  ?  And  when 
snob  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  is  really 
advantageous  to  itself  iu  the  long  run,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of 
its  wisdom?  What  the  carrying  companies  want  is  a  continuing 
business  and  a  fair  profit  for  each  decade,  and  in  this  reasonable 
expectation  they  should  have  the  right  to  help  their  patrons  dur- 
ing the  "off"  years,  in- the  common  interest. 

Now,  all  this  cannot  be  regulated  by  legislation,  however  care- 
fully such  legislation  may  be  devised,  simply  because  no  provision 
of  law  can  anticipate  the  varying  requirements  of  trade.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  working  upon  flexible  lines,  so  to  speak,  letting 
prices  go  up  and  down  as  will  best  serve  the  interest  of  both  con- 
tracting parties.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise?  The  judicial 
branch  of  the  government  has  decided  that  it  has  the  power,  under 
the  constitution,  to  say  what  is  a  fair  income  for  railroad  and  otlier 
quasi-public  institutions  that  do  business  for  and  with  the  public. 
Why  should  State  legislatures  endeavor  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  rates, 
when  no  doubt  the  best  interest  of  both  shipper  and  carrier  will 
be  served  by  a  gra<l nation  of  those  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  business  ?  Of  all  property  railroads  should 
have  the  largest  freedom,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn 
sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  to 
earn  it  in  a  way  that  sli  '.11  most  nearly  conserve  the  interests  of 
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their  patrons  and  themselves.  When  a  fair  return  upon  invested 
capital  has  been  received,  the  people,  through  tlio  courts,  can 
prevent  rates  from  going  up,  and  thus  restrict  the  earnings  of  a 
railroad  to  reasonable  figures. 

Transportation  companies  can  sometimes  gather  net  money  over 
train  expenses  in  competition  with  water  lines,  and-they  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  as  their  permanent  way  is  expensive  and  fixed. 
It  cannot  be  moved.  The  ship  has  its  free  right  of  way  over  all 
the  seas,  on  which  no  taxes  aiul  no  interest  have  to  be  paid  ;  but 
the  rjiilroad  is  often  doubly  burdened  by  a  tax  not  only  upon  its 
shares — which  are  only  the  evidence  of  ownership — but  upon  its 
real  property,  which  is  frequently  assessed  above  its  actual  value. 

In  the  high  dry  lands  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  a  few 
people  have  sometimes  confederated  together  and  carved  counties 
out  of  the  desert  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  creation, 
and  built  court-liouses  and  school-houses  where  they  were  not 
needed,  simply  because  the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
gave  them  the  power  to  tax  the  property  of  the  new  county  to 
pay  for  the  so-called  improvements;  the  principal,  almost  the 
only,  property  on  which  taxes  could  be  levied  being  the  railroad  by 
which  the  so-called  county  is  traversed.  And  after  all  this  comes 
the  politician  with  his  demand  for  the  appointment  of  men  who, 
though  possessing  no  interest  whatever  in  the  property,  or  know- 
ledge or  exjjerience  in  its  management,  shall  practically  control  its 
business  by  fixing  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  great  jurist, 
for  the  conservative  branch  of  the  government  to  step  in  "  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  public  greed." 

C.  P.  Huntington-. 


COOPERATIVE   WOMANHOOD  IN  THE  STATE. 


BY    MKS.  MABY    A.    LIVEBUORE. 


SouE  one  has  said  that  "  civilization  is  organization."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  associated  uctiou  for  working  purposes  becomes 
possible  only  when  society  has  attained  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  lowest  matter  iu  the  scale  that  is  unorganized, 
and  of  which  we  speak  as  inert,  whether  it  be  in  ti»o  physical  or 
social  world.  There  is  no  surer  indication  of  real  advancement 
than  the  growing  ability  among  men  to  subordinate  complex  and 
clashing  interests,  and  to  act  jointly  and  harmoniously  with  each 
other  for  noble  ends. 

It  was  commonly  believed  in  the  near  past  that  only  half  the 
human  race  possessed  a  fitness  for  organization  ;  that  only  men 
knew  how  to  specialize  facts,  combine  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
80  translate  isolated  feebleness  into  associated  strength  without 
splitting  into  antagonisms  that  would  defeat  their  aim.  It  was 
declared,  ex  calhedrd,  that  women  lacked  this  })ower ;  that  they 
were  emotional  and  sensitive,  segregated  by  rivalries  and  unfaith 
in  one  another,  unable  to  subject  selfhood  to  efTorts  for  the  gen- 
eral well  being  ;  and  that,  therefore,  solidarity  of  sentiment  was 
not  possible  to  them,  nor  unification  of  effort.  There  was  an 
almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  men  on  this  point. 
And  the  facts  superficially  considered  justified  this  belief.  For 
there  was  a  pitiful  paucity  of  women's  organizations  in  e.\i8tence 
until  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  were 
narrow  in  aim,  limited  in  membership,  rent  with  jealousies  and 
petty  scandals,  and  contemplated  no  larger  results  than  the  edu- 
cation of  a  theological  student,  the  replenishing  of  a  missionary's 
wardrobe,  or  the  eking-out  of  the  minister's  salary. 

The  doors  of  a  higher  education  were  not  widely  open  to 
women  then,  ae  now,  and  they  sat  in  tlie  retreating  shadow  of 
ignorance  and  injustice  which  has  enshrouded  them  for  ages. 
The  predominance  of  physical  force,  as  the  governing  power  of 
the  barbarous  past,  had  compelled  them  to  live  in  great  isolation 
with  regard  to  one  anothiir.  They  were  weighted  with  needs  and 
wrongs,  and  unacquainteu  with  their  rights  and  with   the  better 
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qualitiee  of  their  common  womauhood.  It  could  not  be  erpected 
thut  womeu  would  rise  at  ouce  above  the  arbitrary  standards  of 
womanly  inferiority  steadily  set  before  them.  For  the  inheritance 
of  traits  of  character  is  persistent,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  inherited.  It  is  only  through  this  general 
law  of  heredity  that  it  is  possible  to  accou-nt  for  the  conservatism 
of  many  excellent  women,  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  regarded 
with  hostility  the  movements  for  the  advancement  of  their  sex. 

Something  more  was  necessary  to  arouse  women,  and  to  fuse 
and  weld  them  into  unified  action,  than  the  opening  of  doors  of 
education  and  opportunity.  There  were  needed  the  stimulus  of 
a  powerful  appeal  to  their  hearts,  the  menace  of  an  impending 
danger  to  their  homes  and  native  land,  a  trumpet-call  to  duty 
tliat  might  not  be  disobeyed  ;  and  these  came,  simultaneously  and 
with  irrcsi.stible  power,  with  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  great  upritiing  among  men,  who  ignored  party  and  politics, 
and  forgot  sect  and  trade,  in  the  fervor  of  their  quickened  love  of 
country,  was  paralleled  by  a  similar  uprising  among  women.  The 
incoming  patriotism  of  the  hour  swept  them  to  the  loftiest  height 
of  devotion,  and  they  were  eager  to  do,  to  bear,  or  to  suffer  for 
the  beloved  country.  **  The  earliest  movement  for  army  relief," 
says  Dr.  Bellows,  "was  begun  by  the  women  of  the  nation,  and 
their  zeal  and  devotion  no  more  flagged  through  the  war  than  did 
that  of  the  army  in  the  field."  The  barriers  of  sect,  caste,  and 
conventionalism,  which  had  heretofore  separated  them,  were 
burned  away  iu  the  fervid  heat  of  their  loyalty.  And  patrician 
and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  native  and 
foreign-born,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  they  all  worked  together, 
transformed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  into  patriotic  American 
citizens.  They  blundered  in  their  first  movements,  as  did 
the  government  in  its  early  attempts  to  build  up  an  effective 
army,  and  both  learned  by  blundering. 

President  Lincoln,  humane  as  wore  his  instincts,  greatly  dis- 
approved at  first  of  this  codperative  work  of  women  for  army 
relief,  and  withheld  hia  indorsement  of  it  for  weeks,  fearing  lest 
it  would  prove  "a  dreadful  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach,"  to  quote  his 
own  language.  And  the  highest  officials  of  the  government  be- 
lieved so  little  in  the  new  organization,  every  day  increasing  in 
numbers,  means,  and  effectiveness,  that  they  only  sought  to  ren- 
der it  harmless  by  "  guiding  it  into  a  speedy  nothingness."    After 
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many  hindrances,  the  Sanitary  Commission  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  iidrainistration,  and  slowly  the  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  allied  women  vanished.  They  had,  in  reality,  become  anew 
volunteer  arm  of  the  service,  only  tolerated  in  the  beginning,  but 
at  last  trusted,  respected,  relied  upon,  and  beloved.  "  I  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women,"  sjiid 
President  Lincoln,  some  two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  u  public 
address  at  Philadelphia;  "but  I  must  say  that  if  all  that  has 
been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
pi-ttise  of  women  was  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would 
not  do  them  justice  for  tlieir  conduct  during  this  war." 

At  this  time  there  were  between  ton  and  twelve  thousand 
women's  aid  societies  in  existence,  which,  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  twenty, — and  that  is  a  small  estimate, — included  in 
the  aggregate  some  two  hundred  thousand  women.  Banded  to- 
gether for  a  common  cause,  auxiliary  to  one  Sanitary  Commission, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  observing  the  same  methods  of  work, 
sending  all  supplies  gathered  to  one  common  depository,  where 
they  were  at  the  service  of  any  needy  man  who  wore  the  army  or 
navy  blue,  and  all  moneys  made  or  collected  to  one  common 
treasury,  they  slew  sectionalism  at  the  outset,  and  overcame  the 
diflSculties  of  coflperative  nudertakings  at  the  very  start. 

It  was  understood  that  women  were  to  raise  the  moaey  and 
supplies  for  army  relief,  and  that  men  were  to  disburse  them  ; 
and  this  division  of  labor  was  observed  throughout  the  war.  But 
the  women  of  the  organization  so  largely  outnumbered  the  men 
whose  multiform  and  arduous  labors  increased  with  the  weary 
years,  that  large  numbers  of  women  became  special  disbursing 
and  relief  agents  on  the  field,  on  hospital  steamers  and  transports, 
in  convalescent-eumps,  soldiers'  homes,  and  elsewhere.  There 
was  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  army  surgeons  to  receive  Prot- 
estant women  nurses,  even  when  their  ability,  training,  and  ex- 
perience were  vouched  for  by  physicians  at  home.  The  Catholic 
sisters  were  preferred,  and  the  first  Protestant  nurses  sent  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  Western  army  were  rejected.  But  the  powerful 
organization  behind  them  appealed  to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  the 
Protestant  nurses  carried  the  day.  Hundreds  of  them  were  detailed 
to  the  service  of  nursing,  and  wrought  side  by  side  with  the  Catholic 
sisters  in  nndisturbed  friendliness,  few  of  them  asking  or  receiv- 
ing compensation. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Sanitary  Commission,  under  whom 
auspices  almost  all  the  volunteer  relief  work  of  the  army  was 
(lone,  made  a  general  report  of  its  labors  to  the  people,  whose 
agent  it  wa£  and  of  whose  beneficence  it  was  the  almoner.  In  its 
tinancial  statement  there  is  this  estimate  :  "  The  aggregate  of 
the  receipts  of  the  commission,  of  contributions  in  money  to  its 
branches  and  to  their  affiliated  societies,  of  contributions  of 
money's  worth  in  goods,  free  transportation,  etc.,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty-Jii'e  miUion»  of  dollars."  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  fully  half  of  this  vast  amount  found  its  way  to  the  depository 
and  treasury  of  the  commission  through  the  agency  of  its  women's 
aid  societies. 

This  was  the  first  example  of  cooperative  womanhood  serving 
the  state  the  world  liad  ever  witnessed,  and  as  an  education  it 
was  of  incalculable  value  to  women  and  to  the  nation.  While 
they  were  working  for  the  relief  of  the  army,  women  studied  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  learned  what  tremendous  issues 
were  at  stake — the  questions  involved  in  the  war  and  the  immedi- 
ate causes  underlying  it.  They  maintained  a  sturdy  devotion  to 
the  national  cause,  lightened  the  gloom  of  every  reverse,  were 
undismayed  by  the  discouragements  of  an  embarrassed  trade  and 
commerce,  which  brought  faintness  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
stoutly  rebuked  the  manifestation  of  a  disaffected,  compromising, 
and  unpatriotic  spirit.  A!l  the  while  tliey  maintained  a  pro- 
digious correspondence  with  the  soldiers  in  tlie  army,  "  thus 
keeping  the  men  in  the  field  civilians,"  says  Dr.  Bellows,  "and 
making  the  people  at  home,  of  both  sexes,  half-soldiers." 

Not  only  did  these  women  broaden  in  their  views  ;  they  grew 
practical  and  executive  in  work.  They  learned  iiow  to  cooperate 
intelligently  with  men  ;  became  expert  in  conducting  public  busi- 
ness, in  calling  and  presiding  over  public  meetings,  even  when 
men  made  a  targe  part  of  the  audience  ;  learned  how  to  draft  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws,  to  act  as  secretaries  and  committees ;  how 
to  keep  accounts  with  precision  and  system  ;  how  to  answer,  in- 
dorse, and  file  letters ;  how  to  sort  their  stores  and  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  stock  >,  they  attended  meetings  with  regularity 
and  promptness,  and  became  punctilious  in  observance  of  oflBcial 
etiquette  ;  in  short,  they  developed  rapidly  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  business,  on  which  men  looked  and  wondered.  "  Where  were 
these  superior  women  before  the  war  ?"  was  frequently  asked. 
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Above  all,  they  learned  one  another,  and  found  the  world  grown 
suddenly  large  for  tliem,  as  they  formed  friendships  with  women 
from  whom  they  had  long  held  aloof  because  of  local,  sectarian,  or 
personal  jealousies  and  detractions.  They  had  demonstrated  the 
power  of  associated  womanhood,  when  working  harmoniously, 
and  had  awakened  men  to  a  consciousness  that  there  were  in 
women  possibilities  and  potencies  of  which  they  had  never 
dreamed.  The  lesson  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  young 
M'omen  of  that  day  are  the  middle-aged  women  of  the  present 
time,  better  educated  than  their  mothers,  more  8elf-]>oi8ed,  and 
instinct  with  vital  interest  in  alt  that  concerns  the  human  race. 
The  girls  born  during  that  period  are  our  young  women,  who  are 
coming  on  the  stage  better  equipped  for  the  work  of  life  and  with 
larger  opportunities  awaiting  them  than  ever  before  dawned  on  a 
woman's  vision.  Colleges  have  been  founded  for  them,  scientific, 
professional  ;  art  and  industrial  schools  have  opened  tliuir  doors 
to  them  ;  remunerative  employments  have  given  them  entrance, 
sometimes  in  advance  of  their  capacity  and  fitness ;  while  free- 
dom of  choice  and  action  is  the  birthright  of  American  women 
as  of  no  others  on  the  globe.  Under  these  stimulating  circum- 
stances, what  have  women  accomplished  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ? 

A  magazine  article  would  be  altogether  inadequate  for  even  a 
condensed  answer  to  this  question, — and  this  paper  treats  only  of 
women's  cooperative  work.  The  leading  women  of  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  were  the  first  to  utilize  the  coojwrative 
spirit  developed  by  the  women  of  the  war.  They  were  painfully 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  foreign  missionary  associations, 
to  which  tiiey  were  contributing,  were  not  benefiting  the  wonum 
of  heathen  lands  as  they  were  the  men,  and  for  two  reasons :  tlie 
funds  at  their  command  were  insufficient,  and,  in  addition,  the 
women  of  heatiiendom  were  inaccessible  to  men  missionaries,  be- 
cause oriental  custom  compels  their  segregation  from  all  male  so- 
ciety, save  that  of  their  own  households.  Nor  were  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries  equal  to  the  task  of  reaching  the  heathen  women, 
for  they  were  heavily  burdened  with  their  own  family  cares. 

The  war  had  just  closed,  the  soldiers'-aid  societies  were  dis- 
banding, and  it  was  not  difficult  to  win  some  of  the  trained  work- 
ers into  a  new  field  of  action,  especially  as  the  object  proposed 
wua  •'  the  elevation  of  women."    "  Women's  missionary  boards  " 
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were  speedily  formed  in  several  denominations,  which  made 
"  work  for  heathen  women  a  specialty,"  and  sent  out  "  unmar- 
ried women  missionaries  to  labor  for  their  own  sex."  They 
established  schools  fur  the  native  women,  and  trained  them  in 
domestic,  industrial,  and  religious  matters.  Women  physi- 
cians, thoroughly  educated  and  duly  qualified,  were  added 
to  the  staff  of  missionary  workers,  who  founded  hospitals 
for  women  and  children,  established  dispensaries,  and 
trained  native  women  in  nui-sing.  The  first  of  these  soci- 
eties was  organized  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
majority  of  them  much  later.  But  they  are  to-day  so  numerous 
that  they  report  "a contributing  membership  of  about  one  and  a 
half  million  women,  who  raise  and  disburse  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  every  year."  Their  schools  for  women  and  girls,  conduct- 
ed by  trained  women  teacher'?,  are  established  by  hundreds  in  all 
pagan  and  semi-civilized  countries.  Only  educated  single  women 
are  employed  in  the  foreign  work  by  these  women's  boards,  and  if 
they  possess  some  grace  or  cliann  of  manner  it  renders  them  more 
valuable  for  their  self-imposed  service.  For  the  daily  well-ordered 
life  of  a  refined,  devout,  and  cultivated  young  woman  must  be  a 
perpetual  education  to  the  ignorant  and  down-trodden  daughters 
of  heathendom. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  next  came  to  the 
front — "an  association  that  has  become  equally  distinguished  for 
the  friends  it  has  won  and  the  enoniios  it  bus  ntmle."  Its  begin- 
nings were  small  and  humble,  and  its  present  magnitude  and 
field  of  operations  were  not  foreseen  or  provided  for.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  a  protest  made  by  Western  women,  a  decade  after  the 
war,  against  the  gross  drunkenness  of  their  ncigliborhoods, 
which  was  engulfing  them,  blighting  their  liomos,  de- 
fraudiTig  their  children,  and  consigning  men,  dear  to  them 
as  their  hearts'  blood,  to  beggary,  crime,  disease,  and  ruin. 
The  movement  waa  phenomenal  and  exceptional,  and  ran  like 
prairie-fire.  It  could  not  be  copied,  cannot  be  repeated,  had  its 
day,  and  soon  spent  itself;  but  it  accomplished  its  work.  Like  a 
bugle-blast,  it  startled  the  women  of  the  nation,  oompelled  the 
attention  of  the  country,  aiul  has  eventuated  in  an  organization 
wliich  is  compart,  far-reacliing,  and  di.'ud  in  earnest.  It  is  organ- 
ized in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  Union,  each  having  its 
own  headquarters,  its  auxiliary  and  tributary  societies,  the  whole 
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controlled  by  a  national  union,  whose  headqaarters  are  in  Chicago, 
and  which  meets  annually. 

Its  membership  of  adult  women  eiceeda  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  is  gaining  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  as  was 
shown  by  last  year's  census.  Any  woman  can  join  the  union  by 
signing  ii  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages 
and  paying  her  membership  fee.  For  its  only  creed  is  "  total 
abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State."  Af- 
filiated with  this  organization,  and  under  the  same  management, 
are  large  numbers  of  young  women's  unions, — "  honoraries  "  that 
yield  money,  but  have  no  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
"  loyal  legions  "  composed  of  children  and  youth  verging  on  man- 
hood and  womanhood, — which  swell  the  working  coiitingont  of 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  something 
like  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members. 

The  plant  of  its  Women's  Temperance  Publishing  Association 
was  valued  last  January  at  ^50,934.  It  publishes  three  weekly 
papers,  the  largest  of  which  attaiued  last  year  an  average  weekly 
circulation  of  90,327.  During  the  same  time  it  sent  out  125,000,000 
pages  of  literature,  among  which  were  books  by  well-known  authors, 
and  handled  over  1200,000.  Its  admirable  business  manager  is  a 
woman  of  large  experience  and  thorough  training  for  her  work  ; 
its  stock  sells  readily  and  yields  6  per  cent,  interest ;  it  can  never 
be  sold  for  less  than  par  value,  aiul  then  only  to  women  members 
of  the  union.  Its  Woman's  Building  Association  is  erecting  an 
immense  building  on  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  in  whic!i  the  Na- 
tional Union  will  have  headquarters  and  carry  on  its  manifold  and 
increasing  work,  and  which  will  ultimately  yield  a  superb  income 
to  its  treasury.  It  is  to  be  thirteen  stories  high,  and  will  cost 
•  1,200,000.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  May,  1892.  When 
completed,  the  property  will  be  worth  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Its  income  from  rentals  will  amount  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million.     A  large  number  of  the  offices  are  already  rented. 

The  objective  aim  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Un- 
ion is,  ultimately,  the  State.  Its  managers  understand  that  who- 
ever would  change  the  laws  of  the  republic  can  only  do  it  by  first 
changing  the  convictions  of  the  people.  They  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  whole  question,  and  are  confident  that  the  abolition 
of  the  drinking-customs  of  the  country  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in   the  numbers  of  criminals,   lunatics,  paupers, 
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defective,  dependent,  and  dangerous  classes  now  afiBicting  the 
community.  This  helief  furnishes  the  stimulus  for  their  tremen- 
dous work  and  sacrifice,  and  the  cohesive  force  of  their  organiza- 
tion. All  their  various  religious  beliefs  and  political  preferences 
are  subordinated  to  their  one  aim,  and  they  all  pull  together  with 
surprising  unanimity,  gaining  something  in  one  direction 
or  another  year  by  year.  In  eight  years  they  have  procured  in 
thirty  five  States,  ten  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  compel  the  education  of  twelve 
million  public-school  children  iu  the  nature  and  physiological 
eflfects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  If  iu  some  instances  the 
laws  lack  force  from  defective  legislation,  the  women  who  have 
made  this  their  life-work  remedy  difficulties  and  enlarge  and 
perfect  their  operations  as  they  proceed.  Over  thirty  other  de- 
partments of  work  are  organized  inside  the  union,  all  of  which 
converge  towards  the  one  great  aim  of  the  association — the  culti- 
vation of  an  enlightened  sentiment,  that  will  nltimately  abolish 
drunkenness  and  extinguish  the  traific  iu  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  Illinois  Women's  Alliance,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
is  composed  of  women  sent  as  delegates  from  other  organizations 
in  the  city,  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Men's  orgunizationa 
join  by  sending  women  as  delegates.  A  Masonic  chapter,  0.  E.  S., 
a  Christian-science  association,  aid  societies,  suffrage,  medical, 
temperance,  ethical,  and  hospital  assiKusttions,  with  labor  unions, 
are  represented.  The  delegates  of  tiie  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Chicago  represent  a  force  of  25,000  men  and  women.  Women 
of  all  classes  of  society,  and  from  all  sects,  ignore  their  differences 
and  unite  in  work  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  alliance,  which  are  as 
follows:  (1)  ''to  obtain  enforcement  of  all  laws  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  children,  and  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessiiry  "  ;  (2)  "  to  investigate  all  busi- 
ness establishments  and  factories  where  women  and  children  are 
employed,  and  public  institutions  where  women  and  children  are 
maintained";  (3)  "  to  procure  the  appointment  of  women  as 
health  inspectors,  as  mem!>er8  of  boards  of  education,  and  to 
serve  on  boards  of  management  of  public  institutions." 

In  an  annual  report  of  the  alliance,  made  last  February,  there 
is  the  following  statement  of  the  work  it  has  accomplished  : 

"  It  created  great  excitement  by  Its  labors  with  the  City  Ckiuncil,  peti- 
tioning that  l>ody  to  instruct  the  Board  of  Education  to  enforce  the  Conipul- 
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aoxT-Bdncation  Law,  which  bad  been  a  dead-letter  for  several  jean,  and  at 
last  gained  its  point.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  requires  the  work  of 
twenty-flve  truant  otBcers,  thirteen  of  whom  are  women." 

"  It  called  public  attention  to  the  (act  that  one-quarter  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  each  ;ear,  wajs  withheld  for  four  months.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  brought  out  that  the  salaries  of  policemen  and  firemen  were 
similarly  curtailed  each  year.  Somebody  was  using  the  money  withheld,  or 
drawing  interest  on  it.  The  alliance  continued  the  agitation  until  teachers, 
police,  and  Oremen  promptly  received  their  money." 

"  It  procured  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  which  has  caused  the 
appointlnent  of  five  sanitary  policewomen— the  first  in  the  world— to  inspect 
the  establishments  where  women  amd  children  are  employed.  They  wear  a 
star,  and  are  admitted  everywhere.  It  also  caused  the  enactment  of  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  the  labor  of  children  over  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  to  minora  under  sixteen." 

"  It  attended  the  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  in  a  body  five  hundred 
women  strong,  to  emphasize  its  demand  for  a  second  woman  on  the  School 
Board.  She  was  appointed  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  mayor. 
It  has  visited  and  criticised  twenty-six  public  institutions,  (or  their  perma- 
nent good." 

It  has  standing  committees  wlio  are  working  to  procure  free 
buthiug  establishments  and  a  State  school  for  dependent  children, 
to  effect  organizations  of  women  accoi-ding  to  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  city,  to  attend  the  County  Court  on  days  when  home- 
leas  children  are  assigned  to  institutions,  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  visit  in  turn  the  public  schools. 
The  motto  of  the  alliance  is :  "  Lfjyalty  to  Women — Justice  to 
Children  ! " 

It  was  through  the  insistent,  co6i>erative  work  of  the  women 
of  Massachusetts,  which  stretched  through  nearly  a  dozen  years, 
that  the  Women's  Reformatory  Prison  was  built  at  Sherborn,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  t.oe  State,  some  fourteen  or  more  years  ago. 
It  is  a  model  institution  of  its  kind,  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and 
is  80  wonderfully  managed  by  the  women  officials  who  have  it  in 
charge  that  reformation  of  the  majority  of  its  women  convicts  is 
almost  certain.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  women  of  the 
State  united  in  another  work  for  women  criminals.  A  House  of 
Detention  for  all  women  arrested,  and  police  matrons  to 
take  charge  of  them,  had  become  a  necessity.  Decency,  respect 
for  womanhood,  and  the  proper  care  of  women  prisoners  demanded 
it.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Unions,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  the  Women's  Moral  Education 
Association,  the  New  P^ngUind  Women's  Press  Association,  the 
Woman's  Club,  and  four  other  large  bodies  of  women  joined  in 
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petitions  and  work  for  the  new  prison  accommodations.  For  five" 
long  years  they  waged  an  unceasing  warfare  with  sluggishness, 
ignorance,  and  brutality,  which  had  intrenched  themselves  on 
official  boards  and  in  police  stations,  and  finally  triumphed,  The 
new  House  of  Detention  in  Boston  was  opened  in  March,  and 
receives  four  hundred  women  prisoners  monthly,  who  are  in  charge 
of  police  matrons,  and  the  first  step  in  their  recovery  from  evil  is 
taken.  More  recently,  another  movement  was  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  factory  inspectors,  for  the  better  oversight 
and  protection  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  various 
nianufitctorios  abounding  in  Massiichusetts,  and  that  reform  was 
also  accomplished. 

The  women  of  Massachusetts  obtained  the  right  to  vote  for 
school  committees  in  1879.  It  was  so  small  an  opportunity,  and  so 
hampered  by  restrictions  and  impossible  conditions,  as  greatly  to 
reduce  its  value  in  the  minds  of  women.  In  the  small  towns  of 
the  State  the  methods  of  transacting  the  municipal  business  were 
Bucih  as  to  destroy  the  right  altogether,  for  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity given  women  to  vote  for  school  committees.  In  1888  there 
came  an  occasion  when  women  were  able  to  accomplish  something 
by  using  tlie  fractional  right  doled  out  to  them.  The  Boston 
School  Committee,  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  politicians, 
had  displaced  some  of  the  text-books  in  use,  and  introduced  in 
tb 'ir  stead  otber.s,  "  expurgated  and  indorsed  by  a  Baltimore 
Catholic  I'lunary  Council."  They  bad  taken  other  steps,  which 
were  construed  as  Catholic  aggressions  on  the  public  schools,  and 
were  condemned  as  unconstitutional  and  sectarian  ;  and  im- 
mediately, in  advance  of  the  action  of  men,  organizations  of 
women  were  formed  to  oppose  them.  Before  the  day  of  election, 
although  the  time  was  short,  over  26,000  women  had  qualified  to 
vote,  and  of  these  19,000  wont  to  the  polls,  and  cast  tbeir  ballots, 
in  such  inclemency  of  weather  as  kept  hosts  of  men  off  the 
streets.  They  revolutionized  the  School  Committee,  and  aroused, 
for  the  time,  a  public  spirit  that  forbade  the  manipulation  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  interest  of  any  sect. 

In  November,  1884,  the  Ladies'  Health- Protective  Association 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  eleven  women  uniting 
with  it.  They  began  work  by  attacking  the  manure-yard  of  one 
Michael  Kane,  at  the  foot  of  East  Forty-Sixth  Street — the 
filthiest  thing  in  the  city.     For  years  he  had  defiantly  maintained 
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his  monstrous  nuisance,  despite  incessant  compltiints  and  a  grand- 
jury  indictment.  In  less  tlian  three  months  his  manure-heap  had 
disapj)eared.  In  1886  he  tried  again,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Leg- 
islature sought  to  establish  a  permanent  dumping-ground  between 
Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-seventh  Streets.    The  women   promptly 

■  rallied,  fought  him  before  the  grand  jury,  and  through  two 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  utterly  vanquished  him.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  city  government,  and  accomplished  theabatement  of  slaughter- 
house nuisances  within  the  city  limits  and  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  leaky  gas  houses,  compelled  improvements  in  the 
conditions  under  wliich  cows  were  kept  and  fed  wikhin  the 
city,  exposed  the  polUitious  which  were  damaging  the  city's 
water-supply  and  brought  about  their  removal,  remedied  the 
unsanitary  conditions  of  many  of  the  public  schools,  the  methods 
of  caring  for  women  prisoners,  and  at:hieved  the  suppression  of 
many  minor  nuisances. 

The  association  wiped  out  "Little  Italy,"  a  district  where  a 
colony  of   Italians  had   crowded   into  hovels  without   the  least 

ktegard  to  cleanliness  and  decency,  and  where  the  dirt,  squalor,  and 
moral  corruption  were  indescribable.  They  are  still  at  work, 
trj'ing  to  secure  public  crematories  for  the  disposition  of  garbage, 
to  accomplish  street-cleaning  and  other  much-needed  reforms. 
In  the  five  years  of  their  existence  their  numbers  have  increased 
from  eleven  to  700,  all  of  whom  cooperate  in  this  hard 
work.  They  have  been  obliged  to  study  the  laws  bearing  on  the 
evils  they  have  souglit  to  cure,  to  secure  the  opinion  of  experts, 
to  give  personal  investigation  to  nuisances  demanding  abate- 
ment, to  become  acquainted  with  legal  technicalities,  to  obtain 
tlip  repeal,  amendment,  and  enactment  of  statutes  and  ordinances. 
They  have  come  in  contact  with  the  dark  side  of  New  York,  and 
have  visited  localities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  where  the 
escort  of  several  policemen  was  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  its  low  and  rough  classes.  They  have  appeared  before 
the  Board  of  Health,  courts,  grand  juries,  and  legislative  com- 
mitteea— in  short,  "  have  done  everything  in  the  way  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  legitimate  municipal  politics,  except  to  vote  and 
hold  office." 

There  are  upwards  of  sixty  cofiperative  societies  of  women,  of 
national  scope,  engaged  in  the  philanthropies  of  the  country,  like 
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the  Womcu's  Relief  Corps,  the  King's  Daughters,  protective 
iigeiicios  for  women  and  children,  the  working-girls'  gnilds,  the 
women's  educational  and  industrial  unions,  etc.,  and  their  aggre- 
gate memhership  runs  up  to  half  a  million.  They  own  and  erect 
buildings  for  their  work,  disburse  funds,  look  after  defective,  de- 
pendent, and  delinquent  classes  of  women  and  children, establish  in- 
dustrial scliools,  kin<iergartens,  and  daj'-uurseries,  and  do  what- 
ever other  work  comes  to  them  for  the  helping  of  the  age.  One 
of  them,  the  Ramabai  Association,  stands  behind  the  school  for 
high-caste  Hiudoo  widows,  in  Poona,  India,  established  and  taught 
by  the  Putidita  Ramabai,  who  three  years  ago  canvassed  America 
for  funds  to  maintain  her  school  until  it  should  be  self-support- 
ing. She  has  erfcted  a  bungalow  for  her  work  with  money  con- 
tributed by  American  women. 

The  woman-suffrage  societies  are  composed  of  men  and  women, 
in  most  localities,  bnt  the  work  is  almost  entirely  done  by  women. 
The  magnitude  of  the  change  contemplated  by  this  reform  has 
necessarily  delayed  it.  "  It  involves  a  radical  reconstruction  of 
social  ideas  and  usages  all  along  the  line  of  human  relations," 
and  will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  government,  now  com- 
)>«sed  of  men  alone,  shall  be  changed  into  a  government  of  men 
and  women.  "Twenty -three  States  have  conceded  the  principle 
(if  woman  suffrage  by  making  women  voters  in  school  elections. 
Three  States  have  given  women  the  right  to  vote  on  liquor  licenses. 
Kan.sas  has  given  women  suffrage  in  municipal  elections.  And 
Wyoming,  after  twenty-one  years*  experience  as  a  woman-sufTrage 
territory,  has  given  women  full  suffrage  and  political  equality 
through  its  State  constitution."  Under  cover  of  the  fire  which 
has  been  kept  np  for  nearly  fifty  yeare  for  women's  enfranchise- 
nient,  the  whole  social  system  has  been  changed.  The  legal  status 
of  wives,  mothers,  and  widows  has  been  greatly  modified  ;  edu 
cation,  self-support,  and  opportunity  have  been  accorded  to 
women  ;  a  larger  conception  of  womanhod.l  prevails,  and  the 
days  of  "women's  subjection  "  are  nearly  ended.  The  agitation 
of  the  woman-suffrage  question  for  half  a  century  has  made  possi- 
ble the  large  work  of  women  to-day,  in  education,  philanthropy, 
reform,  and  cooperative  work. 

Some  six  years  since  a  Woman's  National  Council  was  organ- 
ized in  America,  which  meets  once  in  three  years  in  Washington, 
D.  C.     It  is  composed  of  delegates  sent  from  national  organiza- 
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tions  of  women  only,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  in 
February,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  these  were  represented.  Re 
jicirts  were  made  of  the  work  and  gain  of  women  dining  the  past 
three  yeurs,  plans  were  outlined  for  the  future,  and  the  needs, 
aims,  and  ideals  of  women  came  under  general  discussion.  The 
audiences  were  very  large,  composed  mostly  of  women,  serious, 
attentive,  punctual,  and  enthusiastic.  So  manifest  is  the  tend- 
ency of  women  at  the  present  time  to  draw  more  closely  together, 
to  keep  touch  with  each  other  in  thought  and  purpose,  to  unite 
in  an  organization  "superior  to  any  existing  society,"  that  the  re- 
tiring president  presented  a  plan  of  federation  that  would  ac- 
complish this. 

If  accepted,  there  would  be  organized  "within  the  national 
government,  as  carried  on  by  men,  a  republic  of  women,  duly 
organized  and  officered,  in  no  wise  antagonistic  to  men,  but  con- 
ducted as  much  in  their  interest  as  in  that  of  women.  It  would 
promote  mutual  fellowship  iimoiig  women,  and  establish  solidarity 
of  sentiment  and  purpose  throughout  the  nation  of  women  work- 
en.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  organized  as  against  isolated 
efforts  for  human  betterment.  It  would  train  women  for  the 
next  great  step  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  when  women  shall 
sit  side  by  side  in  government,  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war 
no  more." 

Whatever  maybe  the  fate  of  this  plan  for  a  national  federation 
of  women,  one  thing  is  certain.  Women  have  Icttmed  the  om- 
nipotence and  happiness  of  cooperative  work,  and  the  weakness 
and  weariness  of  that  which  is  isolated.  And  this  is  sure  to  make 
them  more  fruitful  of  accomplislimout  hereafter,  whether  their 
plans  of  work  shall  include  themselves,  their  homes  and  their 
children,  society  or  the  nation. 

"  For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance. 
Gainst  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

Tbsre's  a  woman's  right  to  do  I " 

MaBY  a.  LiyEBUORB. 
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BY  THE   LATE  ADMIRAL   POSTER. 


Office  of  the  Admiral,  "i 

Washington,  D.  C,  > 

November  21,  1888.      ) 
My  Dear  General: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  informing  me  that 
you  are  about  to  deliver  ati  address  on  the  "  Tlie  Youug  Heroes, 
Gushing  and  Custer,"  and  requesting  that  I  would  write  and 
give  my  opinion  of  Commander  Gushing. 

I  like  to  talk  and  write  about  Gushing.  He  was  one  of  those 
brave  spirits  developed  by  the  Civil  War  who  always  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Ho  M'as  always  ready  to  undertake  any  duty,  no  matter 
how  desperate,  and  he  generally  succeeded  iu  bis  enterprises,  from 
the  fact  that  tFie  oneiny  supposed  that  no  man  would  be  fool- 
liurdy  enough  to  embark  in  such  hazardous  affairs  where  there 
seemed  so  little  chance  of  success.  A  very  interesting  volume 
could  be  written  on  the  adventures  of  Gushing  from  the  time  he 
entered  the  navy  until  his  death,  during  which  period  he  per- 
formed Bome  remarkable  deeds  and  left  a  reputation  unparalleled 
for  so  young  an  oflficer. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  and  snccessful  affairs  accomplished 
during  the  Civil  War  was  the  destruction  of  a  Confederate  iron- 
clad ram  by  Lieutenant  Gushing  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  on  the  night 
of  October  27,  1864.  It  may  bo  remembered  that  the  nun  "Al- 
bemarle "  had  suddenly  appeared  at  Plymouth,  causing  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Southfield,"  the  death  of  the  brave 
Lieutenant  Flusser,  and  the  retreat  of  thedouble-endor  '•  .Miami," 
and  had  subsequently  attacked  a  flotilla  under  Captain  Ifelancton 
Smith,  inflicting  much  damage,  but  was  obliged  Anally  to  retire 
before  the  Union  vessels  under  the  guns  of  Plymouth,  which  had 

*  Thla  axtremely  jntereating  letter  was  addressed  to  Qeneral  James  Qmnt  Wilaon 
by  the  lat«  Admiral  Pnrter,  and  has  not  heretofore  l>een  published.— Editor  Nobtb 
Amxrioan  Review, 
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£aUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  owing  to  the  advent  of 
the  "Albemarle." 

As  soon  as  Lieutenant  Ciishing  heard  of  this  affair  he  offered 
Ids  services  to  the  Navy  Department  to  blow  np  the  "Albemarle," 
provided  the  department  would  fiutiish  proper  torpedo-boats 
with  which  to  operate.  His  services  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  the  New  York  Navy- Yard  to  superintend  the  fitting 
out  of  three  torpedo-launches  on  a  plan  deemed  at  that  time  a 
very  perfect  one. 

Gushing,  though  a  dashing  •*  free-lance,"  was  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  command  of  a  "  flotilla  "  (as  he  called  his  three 
steam-launches).  When  completed,  he  started  with  hia  boats 
from  New  York,  via  the  Delaware  and  IWitttn  Canal,  as  proud 
as  a  peacock.  One  of  them  sank  in  the  canal  soon  after  he 
started  ;  another  was  run  on  shore  by  the  officer  in  charge,  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  she  was  surre.idered 
to  the  Confederates  ;  while  Cushing,  with  that  singular  good  Inok 
which  never  deserted  him,  steamed  down  the  bay  through  the 
most  stormy  weather,  and  arrived  safely  at  Hampton  Roads, 
where  he  reported  to  me  on  board  the  flagship  "  Malvern." 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Cushing,  and,  after  in- 
quiring into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  other  two 
torpedo-boats,  I  did  not  form  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  Cnsh- 
ing's  abilities  as  a  flotilla-commander.  Cushing's  condition  when 
he  reported  on  board  the  flagship  was  most  deplorable.  He  had 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  exposure  for  over  a  week,  without 
shelter,  had  lost  ail  his  clothes  except  what  little  he  had  on,  and 
his  attenuated  face  and  sunken  eyes  bore  witness  to  the  privations 
he  Iiad  .suffered.  Officers  and  crew  had  subsisted  on  spoiled 
ehif 's  biscuit  and  water  and  an  occasional  potato  roasted  before 
the  boiler  fire. 

I  at  once  ordered  Cushing  and  his  men  to  stow  themselves 
away  for  rest,  and  directed  them  not  to  appear  till  sent  for.  In 
the  mean  time  the  launch,  which  had  been  very  much  disarranged 
and  shattered,  was  being  put  in  complete  order.  After  the  officers 
and  crew  bad  obtained  forty-eight  hours'  rest,  1  sent  for  Cushing 
and  gave  him  his  instructions,  which  were  to  proceed  through  the 
Distnal  Swamp  Canal  and  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  bluw 
up  the  "  Albemarle,"  then  lying  at  Plymouth  preparing  foranothej 
raid  on  the  Union  fleet.     Commander  W.  H.  Macomb,  command. 
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ing  in  the  sound,  waa  ordered  to  give  Cnshing  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power,  with  men  and  boats. 

When  rested  and  dressed,  Cnshing  waa  a  different-looking 
man  from  the  pitiable  object  who  hud  jyresented  himself  to  me 
two  days  before.  Somnitig  him  closely,  I  u«ked  him  many  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  were  answered  satisfactorily,  and,  after  looking 
steadily  into  his  cold,  gray  eye  and  finding  that  lie  did  not  wink 
an  eyelid,  I  said  :  "  You  will  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  yon  will  per- 
form this  job.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  made  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander." 

On  the  very  morning  appointed  for  Cnshing  to  sail  on  his  peri- 
lous expedition  an  order  came  from  the  Navy  Department  to  try 
him  by  court-martial  for  some  infraction  of  international  law 
towards  an  English  vessel,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Seward,  had 
endangered  the  entente  cnrdinle  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  1  showed  Cushing  the  order,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
concerted. "Admiral,"  he  said,  "let  me  go  and  blow  up  the 
'Albemarle,'  and  try  me  afterwards." 

"Well  done  for  you,"  I  said  ;  "I  will  do  it-  Now  get  off  at 
once,  and  do  not  fail,  or  you  will  rue  it." 

So  Cushing,  who  dreaded  a  court-martial  more  than  he  did 
the  ram,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  passed  through  the  canal, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October  reported  to  Commander  Macomb. 

Cushing  was  near  coming  to  grief  on  his  first  setting-out. 
Like  all  "free-lances,"  he  liked  a  frolic,  and  could  not  resist 
champagne  and  terrapin  ;  so  on  the  evening  of  liis  arrival  at  Nor- 
folk he  gave  a  supper  to  liis  tuimcrous  friends,  "  and  then — the 
deluge  !"  I  heard  of  tiie  siipjier,  of  course, — it  was  my  business  to 
hear  of  such  things, — and  I  deKi)atehed  Fleet-Captain  Breeae  in  a 
swift  steam-launch  to  arrest  the  delinquent  antl  have  him  tried  for 
intruding  on  the  entente  coniiah  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  ;  but  Captain  Breese  returned  with  the  report 
that  Cushing  was  on  his  way  and  that  "  it  wfis  all  right,"  "  No," 
I  said,  "  it  ia  not  '  all  right ' ;  and  if  the  expedition  fails,  you—" 
but  never  mind  what  I  said. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  27th  of  October  Cnshing  had  picked 
out  his  volunteers  from  Macomb's  flotilla.  They  consisted  of 
thirteen  officers  and  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  faithful  William 
L.  Howarth,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  most  of  his  daring  ad- 
Tentnrea,  and  these  two  together  felt  that  they  were  a  match  for 
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any  iron-clad  in  the  Confederacy.  That  niglit  Gushing  started 
off  on  the  expedition,  towing  tiie  "  Otsego's"  cutter  with  an  armed 
crew,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  seizing  the  ('onfederate  look- 
outs on  board  of  the  late  U.  S.  S.  "  Southfield,"  which  lay  below 
Plymouth  with  her  decks  just  above  water. 

The  ram  lay  about  eight  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river, 
which  was  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  width  and  supposed  to 
be  lined  with  Confederate  pickets.  The  wreck  of  the  "  Southfield  " 
was  surrounded  by  schooners,  and  it  was  understood  that  a  gun 
had  been  mounted  here  to  command  the  bend  of  the  river.  When 
the  steam-launch  and  her  tow  reached  the  "  Southfield,"  the  hearts 
of  the  adventurers  began  to  beat  with  anxiety.  Every  moment 
they  expected  a  load  of  grape  and  canister,  which  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  qui  vive  all  along  the  river  bank. 

The  expedition  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  by 
all  who  saw  it  start,  and  Uushing  himself  was  not  certain  of  suc- 
cess until  after  he  passed  the  "Southfield"  and  the  schooners. 
His  keen  gray  eye  looked  into  the  darkness  ahead,  intent  only  on 
the  "  Albenmrle."  The  boat  astern  of  the  launch  cast  off  at  the 
right  time  and  secured  the  pickets  on  board  the  schooners  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  and  Cushing  and  his  party  passed  unobserved 
by  the  pickets  on  the  river  banks,  who  depended  on  the  lookouts 
on  board  the  "  Southfield  "  and  were  making  themselves  com- 
fortable under  cover.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Cashing,  for  otherwise  the  expedition  might  have  failed.  As  it 
was,  the  torpedo-launch  was  enabled  to  approach  unobserved  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  "Albemarle." 

The  ram  had  been  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  a  good  look- 
out was  kept  up  ou  board.  She  was  secured  to  a  wharf  with 
heaVy  logs  all  around  her — in  fact,  she  was  in  a  pen.  Half  of 
her  crew  were  on  deck  with  two  field-pieces  and  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, and  another  company  of  artillery  was  stationed  on  the 
wharf  with  several  field-pieces,  while  a  bright  fire  of  pine  logs 
bnrned  in  front  of  them. 

Gushing  immediately  comprehended  the  situation,  and  while 
he  was  making  his  plans  the  lookout  on  board  the  "  Albemarle" 
discovered  the  launch  and  hailed,  when  there  succeeded  great  ex- 
citement and  confusion  amongst  the  enemy.  Gushing  dashed  at 
the  logs  on  which  the  light  was  reflected,  and  by  putting  on  all 
steam  he  pushed  them  aside  and  struck  the  "  Albemarle  "  bows 
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on.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  become  thoronghly  aroused 
and  the  men  on  board  the  ram  rushed  to  f|uarter8  and  opened  on 
the  torpedo-boat,  but  the  Confederates  were  swept  away  by  tlie 
discharge  of  a  twelve-pound  howitzer  in  tiie  bow  of  the  launch. 
A  gun  loaded  with  grape  and  canister  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  but 
the  fire  of  the  boat  howitzer  disconcerted  the  aim  of  the  Confed- 
erate gunner,  and  the  charge  passed  harmlessly  over. 

While  all  this  firing  was  going  on,  the  torpedo  boom  was  de- 
liberately lowered  until  it  was  under  the  "  Albemarle's"  bottom, 
or  overhang,  and  by  a  quick  pull  of  the  firing-rope  the  torpedo 
was  exploded.  There  was  a  tremendous  crash  and  a  great  up- 
ward rush  of  water  which  instantly  filled  the  topedo-boat,  and  she 
went  drifting  off  with  the  current,  but  she  left  the  "Albemarle" 
rapidly  sinking.  The  Confederate  commander.  Lieutenant  A. 
W.  Warley,  encouraged  his  crew  and  endeavored  to  keep  his 
vessel  afloat  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  damage  done,  but  the 
water  fr  lued  so  rapidly  through  the  aperture  made  by  the  explo- 
sion that  the  "  Albemarle  "  was  soon  on  the  bottom,  her  smoke- 
stack only  remaining  above  water.  As  the  Confederates  had  no 
appliances  for  raising  the  iron-clad,  they  did  all  they  could  to 
damage  her  further,  knowing  that  the  Federal  flotilla  would  not 
be  long  in  appearing  to  claim  the  prize. 

The  "Albemarle"  had  been  fully  prepared  for  this  attack,  and 
had  her  crew  at  their  posts  ;  which  makes  the  successful  raid  thi' 
more  to  be  appreciated.  A  good  watch  was  kept  on  board  the 
ram,  as  was  shown  by  the  alertness  with  which  the  crew  got  to 
quarters  and  fired  their  guns;  but  they  escaped  to  the  shore  wiih 
equal  alertness,  for  the  "Albemarle  "  sank  with  great  rapidity. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Cusliing  that  he  succeeded  in  psissing  the 
pickets  along  the  river  undisturbed,  for  otherwise  ho  would  have 
had  a  warm  reception  all  along  the  lino ;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
the  child  of  fortune,  and  his  good  luck  followed  him  to  the  close 
of  the  war. 

When  the  fire  was  opened  on  the  torpedo-boat,  Assistant-Pay- 
master Frank  H.  Swan  was  wounded  at  Cushing's  side.  How 
many  others  had  been  injured  was  not  known.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
shower  of  grape-shot  had  hit  the  boat,  and  that  a  rifie  shell  had 
passed  through  her  fore  and  aft ;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  boat 
had  sunk  from  the  rush  of  water  caused  by  the  torpedo  ;  and  when 
Cushing  saw  that  she  would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy,  he  jumped  overboard  with  some  of  the  crew,  and  swam 
down  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  which,  however, 
did  no  harm. 

When  some  of  the  crew  of  tlie  torpedo-boat  who  had  jumped 
overboard  saw  that  she  had  only  filled  with  water  and  did  not  sink, 
they  swam  back  to  lier  and  climbed  on  board,  hoping  that  the 
boat  would  float  away  with  the  current  from  the  scene  of  danger  ; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Confederates  re- 
covered from  their  panic  and  saw  the  torpedo-boat  drifting  away, 
they  matiiied  tlie  boats  of  the  "  Albemarle,"  which  were  still  in- 
tact, and  followed  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Surrounding  the 
steam-launch,  with  oatha  aud  imprecations  they  dcm.-inded  the 
surrender  of  the  Union  party.  Nothing  else  was  left  for  the  latter 
to  do.  Their  arms  were  all  wet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the 
enemy  was  lining  the  banks  with  sharpshooters,  so  that  "  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor." 

"Blast  you,"  said  one  of  the  Confederates,  "if  you  sunk  us 
with  your  cowardly  torpedo-boat,  we  licked  your  whole  squadron 
last  week,  and  we  will  make  you  fellows  smell  thunder  with  a  ball 
aud  chain  to  your  leg," 

This  was  the  first  the  torpedo-boat's  crew  had  hoard  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Albemarle."  In  fact,  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  attack  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  boat  bad  been 
filled  by  a  rifle  shell  striking  her,  and  not  by  the  water  thrown 
up  by  the  explosion.  They  all  gave  three  cheers,  though  they 
knew  that  the  Confederates  were  exasperated  and  their  carbines 
were  pointed  at  the  captives'  heads. 

In  the  moan  time  Cushing  was  quietly  swimming  down  the 
river,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when,  hearing  a 
noise  near  him,  he  looked  around  and  found  that  two  other  per- 
sons were  in  company  with  hitn.  One  of  them  whispered  :  "I  am 
getting  exhausted  ;    for  God's  sake  help  me  to  the  shore." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  Cushing. 

"  I  am  Woodman.  I  can  go  no  farther  :  save  me  if  you 
can." 

At  the  same  moment  a  gurgling  sound  was  heard  a  little  to  the 
rear,  and  the  third  man  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Cushing  himself  was  nmch  exhausted.  Ele  had  managed  to 
rid  himself  of  his  heaviest  clothing  and  his  boota,  and  was  just  let- 
ting himseU  drift  with  the  current,  but  he  could  not  resist  this 
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appeal  from  Woodman,  who  had  risked  his  life  to  assist  him  in  his 
perilous  undertaking.  He  put  an  arm  around  him  and  tried  to 
reach  the  bank,  only  sixty  yards  away,  but  all  his  efforts  were  fu- 
tile. Woodman  was  too  much  exhausted.  He  could  not  help 
himself,  and,  cramps  coming  ou,  ho  waa  drawn  all  up,  got  away 
from  Gushing,  and  sank. 

Thus  the  only  two  survivors  known  to  Gushing  from  the  steam- 
launch  had  sunk  before  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not  know  how  soon 
his  own  time  would  come,  for  he  was  now  so  much  exhausted  that 
he  could  scarcely  use  his  arms  for  swimming.  At  the  same  time 
he  heard  the  shout*  of  the  Coufedorates  as  they  captured  the 
launch,  and,  Biipposiug  that  ttio  enemy  would  send  their  boats 
down  the  river  in  search  ot  fugitives,  he  determined  to  swim  to 
the  shore.  He  could  barely  crawl  out  of  the  water  when  he 
reached  the  bank  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below  Plymouth. 

Gushing  dragged  himself  into  an  adjacent  swamp,  and,  while 
lying  concealed  a  few  feet  from  a  path  along  the  river,  heard  two 
of  the  "  Albemarle's"  officers  and  a  jiicket  guard  pass  by,  and 
learned  from  their  conversation  that  the  iron-clad  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  He  did  not  care  now  what  became  cf  him  ; 
that  was  glory  enough  for  one  day,  and  he  would  take  no  heed  for 
the  morrow. 

As  soon  as  his  strength  would  allow.  Gushing  plunged  into 
the  dense  swamp,  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  followed,  and,  after 
incredible  difficulties  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  mud,  slime, 
and  brambles,  reached  a  point  well  below  the  town,  where  he  felt 
safe.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  negro  who,  for  a  consideration  (be- 
ing a  Union  man),  volunteered  to  go  to  Plymouth  to  find  out 
exactly  how  matters  stood.  The  negro  soon  returned  with  the 
cheering  news  that  the  "  Albemarle  "  was  actually  sunk,  and  that 
the  Confederates  were  in  great  consternation.  Thus  cheered, 
Gushing  pursued  his  tedious  journoy  through  the  swamps  till, 
coming  suddenly  to  a  creek,  he  found  one  of  the  enemy^s  picket- 
boats,  of  which  he  took  possession.  He  pulled  away  with  all  bis 
remaining  strength,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  he  might  get  a 
bullet  through  his  head  from  the  guard  to  whom  the  boat  be- 
longed, who  was  no  doubt  not  far  otf  in  some  shanty  playing 
cards  with  a  fellow-picket. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  following  night  Gushing  reached  the 
gunboat   "  Valley  City,"  out  in  the  sound,  and   was  taken  on 
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board  more  dead  than  alive,  after  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  perilous  adventures  on  record.  Certain  it  was  that  Gushing 
had  made  himself  famous  by  performing  an  achievement  the 
dangers  of  which  wore  almost  insurmountable,  for  the  enemy  had 
taken  every  precaution  against  just  such  an  attempt  aa  had  been 
made. 

The  success  of  Gushing  shows  that  a  man  who  makes  up  his 
ruind  to  a  certain  thing  and  goes  directly  to  tiio  point,  undeterred 
by  obstacles,  is  almost  sure  to  win,  not  only  in  blowing  up  ships, 
but  in  every  day  affairs  of  life  where  great  stakes  are  at  risk. 
Here  was  a  chance,  and  Gushing  "seized  the  bull  by  the  horns," 
voild  tout.  No  doubt  he  would  have  marlo  the  attempt  if  he 
had  been  obliged  to  run  the  gantlet  of  all  the  pickets  from  the 
raonih  of  the  river  to  Plymouth. 

This  gallant  affair  led  to  the  recapture  of  Plymouth  from  the 
Confederates,  for  Commander  Macomb  had  been  ordered  by  me 
to  attack  the  town  (in  case  the  "  Albemarle"  was  destroyed)  with 
the  Federal  gunboats,  which  he  did  most  successfully,  and  Ply- 
mouth remained  in  possession  of  the  Federal  forces  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Gushing  was  promoted  a  little  later,  and  received  some 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  prize  money  ;  and  suflBce  it  to 
say  that  I  never  tried  Gushing  by  court-martial  on  Secretary 
Seward's  charges  of  endangering  the  entente  cordiah  between 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  many  respects  Gushing  and  Custer  were  alike  :  what  one  was 
to  the  navy  the  other  was  to  the  army, — dashing,  reckless,  brave 
men,  strangers  to  fear,  who  never  thought  of  the  consequences  to 
themselves  in  any  undertaking,  no  matter  how  desperate.  The 
two  men  were  not  only  similar  in  character,  but  person  ;  their  feat- 
ares  were  bold,  the  expression  of  the  eyes  was  the  same,  and  both 
had  lithe  figures  which  seemed  proof  against  fatigue.  Put  them 
side  by  side,  and  they  would  have  passed  for  brothers.  Perhaps 
nature  fashions  that  kind  of  men  alike  mentally  and  physically. 
Certain  it  is  that  Gushing  and  Custer  were  two  of  the  most  fear- 
less spirits  who  made  their  marks  in  the  two  branches  of  the  sery- 
ice  daring  the  Civil  War. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

David  D.  Porteu,  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy. 
Q«QQraI  James  Grant  Wilson. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ENGLISH  CLERGYMEN. 

BY    THE    HON.    C.    K.  TUCKERMAIT. 


The  "Established  Church"  in  England  is  a  marvellona  institu- 
tion ;  not  80  much  for  what  it  does  in  tho  saving  of  souls  as  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  entablished.  Anything  established  and  main- 
tained by  goveriitnent  is  a  potent  magnet  which  attracts  and 
holds  fast  the  iron  will  of  conservative  Englishmen.  The  why  or 
wherefore  is  a  question  never  raised ;  the  fact  is  accepted  by 
theadherentsof  theciiurcli  though  it  should  override  religion  itself. 
I  heard  an  old  conservative,  who  hail  Locu  imjiatiently  listening 
to  the  argument  of  a  dissenter  against  church  doctrine,  put  an 
end  to  tho  discussion  by  bringing  his  list  down  upon  the  table  with 
a  tremendous  bang,  as  he  exclaimed  :  "  Sir,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  doctrines  of  the  Ohurcli  of  Riiglund  are  sound  or 
unsound  :  they  are  established,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

I  have  met  casually  several  distinguished  clergymen  of  both  the 
established  and  dissenting  churches,  and  have  found  them,  socially, 
to  bo  among  the  most  delightful  of  conversationalists.  Especially 
has  this  been  tho  case  when  my  clerical  companion  has  been  alone 
with  me  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  shipboard,  or  at  a  foreign  liotel, 
where,  freed,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  restraints  of  professional 
conventionality,  he  has  betrayed  the  mundane  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, expanded  into  mirth,  and  proved  that,  as  Sam  Slick  puts  it, 
there  was  "a  good  deal  of  human  nater  iu  the  man,  arter  all." 

My  first  specimen  of  an  English  clergyman  left  upon  my  mind 
8uch  an  agreeable  impression  of  geniality  and  unaffected  kindness, 
although  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  tliat  it  very  likely  gave 
a  color  to  my  subsequent  opinion  of  tho  whole  class.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  when,  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  traveller,  1 
was  visiting  London  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  niiiu,  with  marked  features  and  a  most  benevolent  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  wore  a  stiff  clerical  hat,  leggings,  and 
shoe-buckles,  lie  was  standing  beside  me  in  front  of  tho  cage  of 
monkeys  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  when  a  most  amusing  scene 
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occurred.  What  we  saw  was  this :  In  the  midst  of  the  antics  going 
on  in  the  cage,  or,  rather,  large  compartment,  filled  with  monkeys 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  one  little  follow  sat  on  his  tree  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cage  casting  his  eyes  aboat,  apparently  intent  on 
mischief.  Suddenly  he  sprung  to  the  ground,  and,  stealthily 
creeping  along  the  back  of  the  cage,  so  as  to  escape 
observation,  approached,  from  behind,  a  big  old-fashioned- 
looking  ape,  wiio,  like  a  grave  judge  absorbed  in  meditation,  sat 
immovable,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
alwut  him,  on  a  high  post  at  that  end  of  the  cage.  Watching  his 
opportunity,  the  little  monkey  glided  up  the  post  and  pulled  the 
big  one's  tail.  In  a  second  he  was  back  again  at  the  spot  he  had 
left,  securing  his  retreat  by  following  the  same  course  as  before, 
and,  gliding  up  the  tree,  sat  there  looking  into  vacancy,  the 
picture  of  conscious  innocence.  Old  Judge,  who  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  the  act  of  indignity  put  upon  him  to  pass  unpunished, 
took  his  time  about  it.  Moving  his  great  clumsy  body  slowly 
round  so  as  to  survey  the  entire  cage,  he  carefully  examined  the 
face  of  each  monkey  in  turn  to  ascertain,  by  its  expression,  which 
among  them  was  the  culprit.  This  investigation  lasted  several 
minutes,  when  finally,  by  some  intuitive  process  of  mind,  ho 
seemed  to  have  decided  that  the  little  innocent-looking  fellow 
on  the  far-off  tree  was  the  one  who  was  "  wanted."  Thereupon, 
with  a  succession  of  tremendous  leaps  over  monkeys  and  under 
monkeys,  the  big  beast  reacheil  the  tree  whore  sat  the  offender, 
mouiiii'd  it,  and,  before  the  latter  had  a  chance  to  escape,  seized 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  nock  and  cuffud  his  ears.  Having  thus 
passed  sentence  and  executed  it  at  the  same  time.  Old  Judge 
descended  the  tree,  and,  walking  solemnly  back  to  his  post, 
resumed  his  attitude  of  dignified  repose. 

"Wonderful!  Wonderful  I"  said  the  clergyman  at  my  side, 
turning  towards  me;  "almost  human  ;  is  it  not?"  Then,  en- 
couraged by  my  interest  in  the  proceedings,  he  enlarged  upon 
tho  traits  and  characteristics  of  the  monkey,  giving  many 
details  which  were  new  to  me.  As  he  conversed  we  passed  on  to- 
gether to  the  mljoining  room,  where  some  specimens  of  snakes 
attracted  his  attention,  upon  which  he  again  discoursed,  giving 
me  a  good  deal  of  information  in  a  familiar,  unobtrusive  way 
that  8urj)ri8cd  and  charmed  me.  Still  conversing,  we  passed  out 
of  the  building  and  down  the  broad  garden  walk,  at  the  end  of 
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which  I  parted  from  my  affable  companion,  with  thanks  for  his 
entertaining  conversation. 

*'  Who  is  that  clergyman  ?  "  I  asked  of  a  man  in  livery,  a 
guide  or  superiuteudeut  of  the  garden,  who,  at  a  little  distance  off, 
had  been  profusely  bowing  to  the  reverend  gentleman  aa  he  passed 
on  his  way.     The  man  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  hoaxing  him. 

"  You  do  not  know,  sir  .'  Why,  I  thought  I  seed  you  a-walkin' 
and  a-talkin'  with  His  Grace." 

"  His  Grace  ?  Then  he  is  a  bishop,  I  suppose.  I  ought  to 
have  known  as  much  from  the  cord  on  his  hat." 

"That  gentleman,  sir,  with  whom  you've  ben  a-walkin' and 
a-talkin',  is  His  Grace" — here  the  man  stepped  back  the  better 
to  observe  the  effect  upon  me  of  the  information  he  was  about 
to  impart — "  the  Uarclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all 
Uingland!"  (Dr.  Sumner.) 

One  Stiudiiy  I  attended  the  services,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  whose  influence,  although  limited  to  a 
small  congregation,  is  an  influence  for  good.  Formerly  a  preacher 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Voysey  was  inhibited,  eln'efiy  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  after  trial  by 
the  bench  of  bishops  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  "  erroneous  doc- 
trine." The  case  created  some  excitement  at  the  time,  and  the 
subscription  by  the  friends  of  Voysey  to  the  "  defence  fund  " 
showed  uu  uudertouo  of  theological  sympathy  for  him  which  had 
not  been  supposed  to  exist.  On  the  Sunday  when  I  was  present 
the  discourse  dwelt  upon  the  alarming  increase  of  dishonest  prac- 
tices in  commercial  transactions,  and,  among  other  instances,  the 
preacher  alluded  to  the  adulteration  of  American  products  and  the 
weighting  of  cotton  bales  with  scrap-iron  previous  to  their  ship- 
ment to  Liverpool.  Some  instances  of  this  fraud  had  lately  come 
to  light,  but  I  believed  these  to  be  exceptional,  and  that  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  of  general  dishonesty  reflected  most  unfairly  upon  a 
large  and  respectable  body  of  my  countrymen.  This  I  stated  in 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  following  day,  and,  as  each 
sermon  was  subsequently  printed  for  general  distribution,  I 
begged  that  the  statement  from  the  pulpit  miglit  be  corrected 
before  printing.  Mr.  Vojaey  promptly  replied,  expressing  his 
regret  for  the  charge  he  had  made  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  facts,  and  promised  to  make  the  necessary  corrections.  When 
this  was  done,  I  thought  it  proper  to  thank  Mr.  Voysey  in  per- 
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son,  and  found  him  to  be  a  most  agreeable  aud  intclligeut  gentle- 


man, • 


The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  is  another  independent  clergyman, 
but  of  a  different  stump.  When  I  first  met  him  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  and  parishioner,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  he  was  one  of 
the  "Queen's  chaplains"  and  was  filling  St.  James's  Chapel 
with  the  admirers  of  his  pure  and  graceful  oratory.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  I  e-xpressed  my  regret  that  I  could  not  obtain  a 
pew  for  my  family  in  the  body  of  his  church.  Ho  said,  with  a 
smile,  that  before  long  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
one,  for,  not  being  liberal  enough  for  one  prime  minister  and  too 
liberal  for  another  prime  minister  (naming  them),  he  expected, 
between  the  two  stools,  to  come  to  the  ground.  And  soon  after- 
wards this  occurred,  or,  rather,  he  descended  gracefully,  of  his 
own  accord,  from  a  position  which  had  become  gradually  irk- 
some to  him  by  the  growth  of  his  independent  thought.  Then 
he  established  a  church  of  his  own,  where  be  could  enunciate  his 
theological  views  without  conscientious  scruples.  He  told  nic  one 
day,  as  he  sat  smoking  a  brier  pipe  in  his  library,  tiiat  he  had 
gained,  in  point  of  numbers,  aa  many  members  for  his  new 
church  as  he  had  lost  from  the  old  one.  Since  then,  I  believe, 
the  increase  of  membership  has  been  large. 

I  will  now  introduce  an  English  clergyman  of  an  equally 
distinct  class,  the  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  hotel  on  the  Italian  Riviera, 
where  we  met  regularly  after  dinner  for  a  succession  of  weeks. 
Sometimes  W3  were  alone  together  ;  at  other  times  the  company 
of  smokers  was  enlarged;  but  in  either  case  Spurgeon  cou 
fined  himself  to  his  one  cigar  per  day,  and,  when  it  was  consumed, 
retired  to  his  own  rooms  for  study  or  for  work,  never  reappear- 
ing except  at  the  table  (Thdte  meals.  When  alone  with  me  his 
conversation  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  religious  work  lie  is 
engaged  in  ;  his  London  '•  Tabernacle,"  with  its  five  or  six 
thousand  worshippers;  his  college  for  clergymen  or  his  orphan 
age,  both  of  wliicii  he  founded  ;  his  books  and  other  writings;  or 
the  details  of  his  clerical  life. 

When  Spurgeon  and  I  were  joined  by  other  gentlemen  in  the 
smoking-room,  he  dropped  his  personal  affairs  and  joined  in  what- 
ever subject  came  up.  But  I  never  knew  an  evening  to  pass 
without  at  Ie.ut  one  good  anecdote  from  bis  immense  repertoire. 
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I  heard  him  preach  but  once,  and  that  was  in  London,  but  not 
in  his  own  Tabernacle.  There  was  nothing  especially  quaint  in 
his  delivery,  but  he  was,  of  course,  original 

Toward  the  close  of  hia  sermon  he  said  he  had  a  letter  to  read 
to  the  congregation,  and  prodiurud  it  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
from  an  English  lad  who  luwl  found  employment  on  a  farm  in 
one  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  but  of  whom  he  had  never 
heard  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  In  it  the  lad  said  he 
felt  bound  to  write  to  Mr.  Spurgeoa  and  thank  him  for  having 
"  saved  his  soul."  This  had  occurred,  the  writer  went  on  to  say, 
wheji  Mr.  Spurgeon  aildressed  htm  in  the  sermon  personally ; 
and  ho  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  sense  of  obligation.  He 
was  happy,  doing  well  on  the  farm,  and  so  forth.  Spurgeon 
remarked  that  the  sermon  referred  to  must  have  been  one  in 
which  he  had  called  upon  the  young  men  and  young  women 
present  as  "  You,  John — You,  Tom — You,  Bill — You,  Mary — 
Jane — Susan,"  and  so  on,  to  abandon  whatever  vices  they  had 
and  to  embrace  religion.  The  ''Torn "who  wrote  this  letter, 
8up}K)8ing  himself  to  be  individually  addressed,  had  taken  the 
matter  seriously  to  heart.  Spurgeon  was  glad  that  he  had  done  so. 

Spurgeon  told  me  that  many  individuals  remembered  him  per- 
sonally whom  he  had  forgotten.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  man 
stepped  forward  as  he  was  passing  out  of  church,  announced  his 
name, and  grasped  the  preacher  fervently  by  the  hand,  "I  see," 
said  ho,  "that  you  have  forgotten  mo,  sir  ;  and  yet  you  once  did 
me  tlie  greatest  service  that  a  clergyman  can  render  to  anybody." 

"What  service  was  that  ?"  said  Spurgeon. 

"You  buried  ray  wife,  sir,"  re])lied  the  man,  his  eyes  suffused 
with  tears. 

At  a  break fiiat-party  in  London  the  guests  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  drawing-room  before  going  in  to  breakfast,  when  the 
host  said  to  me  :  "  We  are  waiting  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
[Wilberforce],  but  if  he  does  not  appear  soon,  we  will  go  in  with- 
out him."  At  last  the  bishop  was  announced.  He  entered  the 
room  with  a  hurried,  nervous  air,  as  if  somewhat  agitated. 

"  You  are  late,  bishop,"  said  our  host.  Earl  0 . 

"  Z«/e .'"  exclaimed  the  bishop;  "the  wonder  is  that  I  am 
here  at  all." 

At  this  wo  gathered  about  him  to  hear  what  had  happened. 
He  said  that  he  had  come  on  foot,  and  that  when  about  to  cross 
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Pall  Mall  a  hansom  cab.  with  two  men  in  it,  attempted  to  run 
him  over.  Ho  (irmly  believed  it  wiia  the  intention  of  the  two 
occupants  to  take  his  life  in  this  way.  Then,  starting  back  as  if 
greatly  surprised,  he  pointed  at  two  of  the  guests — very  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  were  personal  friends  of  his — and  ex- 
claimed  :  "  I  declare,  if  there  are  not  the  very  two  chaps  !" 
Upon  this  there  was  a  general  laugh,  the  company  perceiving 
that  the  bishop  was  only  indulging  in  one  of  his  habitual  jokes. 
"  It's  a  great  shame,"  continued  Wilborforce,  with  assumed 
gravity,  "  that,  whilst  the  proud  man  drives,  the  poor  man  who 
has  to  go  on  foot  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  safety." 

In  personal  appearance  the  bishop  was  not  imposing,  being 
under  the  average  height.  His  face  was  intellectual  and  did  not 
indicate  the  keen  sense  of  humor  he  possessed.  This  quality  he 
seemed  to  keep  in  abeyance  for  appropriate  occasions.  Of  the 
many  sayings  attributed  to  him  I  romembor  the  following  :  On 
being  asked,  during  a  moral  discussion,  what  he  considered  the 
best  way  to  heaven,  he  replied  :  "  Turn  to  the  right  and  keep 
straight  on." 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house  a  carriage  party  was  mwle 
up  for  a  drive  and  the  bishop  was  urged  to  join  it,  but  he  insisted 
on  walking,  and  started  off  on  foot  by  himself.  On  the  road  the 
carriage  party  passed  him  as  he  was  trudging  along,  and  one  of 
the  company  shouted  out  to  him,  quoting  from  Watts's  hymn  : 

Bow  blest  is  be  wbo  ne'er  coasents 
By  111  advice  to  icalk." 

To  whom  the  bishop  shouted  back,  completing  the  stanza  : 

"Nor  stands  in  sinners'  ways,  nor  sita 
Where  men  profanely  talk." 

Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  recently,  apart 
from  his  commanding  position,  was  noted  for  remarkable  iutellect- 
u.%1  abilities.  Several  years  ago,  having  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Thomson  from  a  relative  of  hers  residing  abroad,  I  and 
my  wife  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them  at  Bishops- 
thorp,  a  few  miles  from  the  old  cathedral  town  of  York.  We 
found  there  a  small  party  of  guests,  and  our  stay  of  a  few  days 
was  extremely  interesting. 

It  was  at  the  dinner-table,  or,  rather,  afler  the  ladies  had  with- 
drawn and  when  His  On"'  nsheJ  back  his  chair  from  the  table 
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and  crossed  his  purple  legs  to  compose  himself  for  free-and-easy 
conversation,  that  I  thought  him  at  his  best.  It  was  the  hour 
when,  relieved  from  official  restraint  and  the  daily  weight  and 
annoyances  of  clerical  life,  he  unbent  for  social  intercourse  and 
discussed  matters  having  no  possible  relation  to  his  particular  call- 
ing, and  frequently  enlivened  the  chit-chat  with  pertinent  and 
amusing  anecdotes. 

The  archbishop  asked  me  one  day,  when  we  were  alone,  about 
the  social  habits  of  the  American  clergy  at  home,  and  explained 
his  motive  for  putting  the  question  by  narrating  the  following 
incident.  He  once  received  a  letter  from  an  American  bishop, 
then  travelling  in  England,  enclosing  an  introduction  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  another  bishop  who  were  visiting  Europe  in  com- 
pany. They  were  both  from  a  remote  Western  State.  The 
archbishop  responded  at  once  by  letter  to  the  address  given,  and 
invited  them  to  visit  him  at  York,  requesting  his  correspond- 
ents to  reply  if  the  day  appointed  would  suit  their  conven- 
ience, and,  if  not,  to  name  the  day  when  he  might  expect  them. 
To  this  letter  no  answer  was  received.  Several  weeks,  if  not, 
indeed,  months,  passed  without  a  word  from  the  travellers,  and 
the  archbishop,  concluding  that  his  own  or  the  others'  letter  had 
miscarried,  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  One  day  the 
servant  announced  to  His  Grace  that  two  travellers,  each 
carrying  a  handbag  and  covered  with  dust,  were  waiting  in  the 
hall.  They  proved  to  be  the  two  American  bishops,  who  thus 
presented  themselves  sans  fafon,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
host's  invitation.  The  only  explanation  offered  for  this  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  appearance  was  that  they  thought  "  any  time" 
would  do  for  their  visit,  and  so  postpont'd  it  until  their  return 
journey  through  England  ma<le  it  more  convenient  to  take  York 
on  their  way.  Unfortunately,  the  house  was  full  of  visitors  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  only  by  putting  the  members  of  the  family  to 
personal  inconvenience  tliat  rooms  were  provided  for  the  two  un- 
expected guests.  With  the  exception  of  having  the  dust  re- 
moved from  their  travelling  costumes,  tliey  appeared  at  dinner, 
during  the  days  of  their  stay  at  Bishopsthorp,  in  the  same 
clothes  in  which  they  arrived. 

It  is  only  by  obtaining  a  personal  glimpse  of  the  interior  lives 
and  occupations  of  the  highest  class  of  English  clericals  that  one 
perceives  how  grave  a  mistake  it  is  to  assume  that  the  mitre,  the 
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pomp,  the  power,  and  the  enormous  salaries  which  accompany 
ich  positions  are  unmixed  honors  or  blessings.  So  far  as  my 
observations  went,  the  two  archbishops  of  England  not  only  felt 
acutely  the  vast  responsibility  of  their  oflfice,  but  were  among  the 
hardest  workers  in  the  land.  The  demands  upon  their  time, 
patience,  and  purse  are  beyond  calculation,  and  it  often  happens 
that,  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned,  the  higher  tlie 
prelate  the  poorer  are  the  means  at  his  disposal.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  lamented  to  me  his  inability  to  visit  the  United  Sttvtes — some- 
thing he  greatly  desired  to  do — because  of  the  expense.  One 
item  alone  he  thought  would  prevent  it,  namely,  the  extra  pre- 
mium he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  his  life-assurance  policy  ! 

Dr.  Thomson  owed  his  elevation  to  Prince  Albert,  on  whom 
and  the  Queen  his  imposing  appearance  and  eloquent  preaching 
had  made  an  impression.  He  was  not,  how«^ver,  the  only  candi- 
date in  the  field,  as  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Hough- 
ton to  his  wife,  published  in  the  lalter's  memoirs.  Houghton 
writes  :  "  The  Dean  of  Windsor  told  iis  that  the  sharpest  bishop- 
making  the  Queen  ever  had  was  wlien  she  rejected  Waldegrave 
for  York,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  her  she  knew  nothing  about 
it  and  she  answered,  '  No  more  do  you,'  and  she  named  your  ELor." 

There  is  an  amusing  story  in  this  connection  which,  as  coming 
from  Mrs.  Thomson  herself,  is  worth  repeating,  even  if  it  has 
already  appeared  in  print.  When  Dr.  Thomson  was  bishop  of 
Gloucester  he  was  occasionally  a  sufferer  from  tootliache,  and 
resorted,  by  medical  advice,  to  narcotics  to  relieve  the  pain.  One 
morning,  after  a  night  of  great  suffering,  he  left  the  house  to 
consult  the  doctor ;  Mrs.  Tiiomson  entreating  him  not  to  allow 
the  latter  to  prescribe  a  narcotic,  as  it  affected  his  brain  for  some 
hours  afterwards.  On  his  way  the  bishop  met  the  postman,  who 
handed  him  a  large  official  envelope.  Ho  opened  it  in  the  street 
and  read,  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  York.  He  hastened  back  to  communicate  to  his  wife  tlio 
exciting  news.  •' Zoe — Zoe,"  lie  exclaimed,  "'what  do  yon 
think  has  happened  ?    I  am  Archbishop  of  York  ! " 

"  There  !  there  ! "  she  rejoined;  "what  did  I  tell  you? 
You've  been  taking  that  horrid  narcotic  again  and  are  quite  out 
of  your  head." 

Charles  K.  Tuckerman. 
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An  English  writer  baa  declared  that,  in  view  of  the  mo: 
advantages  which  man  enjoys  from  constant  intimacy  with  the 
dog,  the  former  has  not  derived  all  the  benefits  he  might  have 
done  from  contact  with  the  latter.  This  is  one  of  those  jests 
which  is  not  without  its  substance  and  suggestion  in  fact.  The 
dog  does  continually  display  qualities  from  which  man  may  with 
advantage  mould  his  own  conduct,  and  in  unselfishness  the  canine 
animal  leaves  the  human  animal  far  behind  him. 

There  is  a  charming  story  by  Louis  Enault,  called  the 
"  Chien  du  C'apitaitie,"  which  I  should  wish  every  one  who  cares 
for  dogs  to  read,  and  which  would,  even  in  those  who  do  not  care 
for  them,  awaken  sympathy  with  the  loyal,  rough-coated,  four- 
footed  hero  in  his  troublous  Odyssey  from  Senegal  to  Normandy. 
A  French  critic  once  gravely  objected  to  a  story  of  this  kind  on  the 
score  that  un  chiefi  ne  pottrrait  pas  penser.  Now,  that  a  dog 
can  and  does  think,  and  think  to  much  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  in  those  who  have  studied  dogs  in  life  with  sym- 
pathy and  attention.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  dog  thinks  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  ourselves,  although  in  a  different 
measure.  Sight  and  hearing  being  supplemented  in  him  by  that 
wonderful  sensibility  of  the  olfactory  nerves  conferring  on  him 
a  sixth  sense  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  very  vague  conception, 
the  dog's  views,  actions,  antipathies,  attachments,  and  judgment 
of  all  events,  places,  and  persons  are  colored  and  guided  by  what 
this  delicate  and  marvellous  set  of  nerves  tells  him  about  them. 
The  physiologist  who  destroyed  the  nerves  of  a  dog's  nose  de- 
stroyed in  him  all  powers  of  discrimination,  selection,  and  attach- 
ment, and,  without  the  cruel  operation,  might  have  known  that 
he  would  do  so.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  measure  the  innumerable 
and  sensitive  impressions  conveyed  by  the  olfactory  nerves  to  the 
canine  brain  ;  but  that  on  receiving  these  impressions  this  brain 
thinks  exactly  as  the  human  brain  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  ia 
any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  study  dogs.    I  have  seen  a  dog  stand- 
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ing  in  a  doorway  looking  np  and  down  and  pondering  wbich  way 
it  would  bo  most  agreeable  to  talie,  precisely  as  a  lounger  will 
stand  on  the  steps  of  his  club  and  meditate  whether  he  shall  turn 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

Dogs  have  very  strongly-marked  volition,  inclination,  and 
powers  of  choice,  and  their  wishes  are  too  often  neglected  and  set 
aside  or  brutally  thwarted.  The  general  idea  of  a  well-brouglit- 
np  dog  is  a  dog  that  is  cowed  out  of  all  will  of  his  own  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  leaving  the  animal  much  of  his  own  will  that  the  inter- 
esting characteristics  of  his  idiosyncrasy  can  be  studied  and  en- 
joyed. A  dog  who  is  afraid  is  a  dog  wiio  has  been  robbed  of  the 
frank  charm  of  his  original  temper  ;  he  becomes  hesitating  and 
sad,  if  he  does  not  become  sullen,  and  is  so  timid  lest  he  should 
offend  that  all  his  delightful  impulsiveness  disappears ;  instead  of 
a  varied  and  most  intereniing  individuality,  you  have  a  mere  ma- 
chine wound  up  and  moved  by  the  single  spring  of  fear. 

Men  too  often  forget  that  all  which  they  command  is  against,  the 
nature  of  the  dog,  opposed  to  his  instincts,  oppressive  to  his  de- 
sires ;  and  they  should  be  infinitely  moregentJeand  forbeai'ing  than 
they  are  in  the  imposition  of  their  orders.  The  most  entirely 
amusing,  delightful,  and  aflfectionato  dogs  that  I  have  ever  known 
have  been  the  most  comjiletely  insubordinate.  They  were  tire- 
some, no  doubt,  sometimes ;  but,  in  compensation,  how  droll,  how 
interesting,  how  devoted,  how  beautiful  in  their  lithe,  free  atti- 
tudes, how  gay  and  how  good-humored  in  their  sportivenesa  ! 

With  our  dogs,  aa  with  our  human  friendships  and  affections, 
to  enjoy  much  we  must  sacrifice  something.  We  must  like  the 
animal  for  himself  aa  well  as  for  ourselves.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference in  the  characters  of  dogs  aa  in  those  of  men.  I  have 
known  many,  but  I  have  never  known  two  alike. 

I  see  with  utter  disapprobation  and  regret  all  the  tendency  of 
modem  times  to  make  the  dog  into  a  chattel  to  gamble  with  in  a 
minor  degree  aa  the  horse  is  made  in  a  greater  sense.  All  the  shows 
and  prizes  and  competitions  and  heartburnings,  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  stud  dogs  and  pedigrees  and  cups  won  by  this  dog  and  by 
that,  are  injurious  to  the  dog  himself,  tend  to  make  external 
points  in  him  ofavaluewholly  fictitious,  and  to  induce  his  owners  to 
view  him  with  feelings  varying  in  ratio  with  his  successor  failure 
at  exhibitiona.  The  physical  sufferings  endured  by  dogs  at  these 
showa.  the  long  journeys,  ♦'lo  privfttiona,  the  separation  from 
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places  and  persons  dear  to  them,  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  entaile 
on  them, — all  these  things  are  injurious  to  them  and  are  ill  con 
pcnauted  by  the  questionable  good  done  to  the  race  by  the  dubious 
value  of  conflicting  verdicts  on  the  excellence  of  breed  and  forr 

The  Maltese  (called  in   French  the  Uavanais)  dog  has   heo 
ruine<l  in  England  by  the  absurd  decree  of  the  judges  at  dog 
shows  that  the  hair  of  this  breed  should  have  no  curl  or  wave 
it.     On  the  contrary,  a  perfect  Maltese  or  lion-dog  should  have 
undulating  hair,  fine  and  soft  as  floss  silk,  curling  at  the  ends  and 
when  brushed  out  surrounding  his  body  with  a  snowy  cloud. 

This  most  beautiful  of  all  small  dogs  was  a  fashionable 
from  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  to  the  Revolution,  and   in  all  pic 
ures  in  which    he  is  portrayed  (he  was  termed  chi'eii  du  tnanchuit)^! 
the  hair  is  waving  and  curling  at  the  ends.      The  decree  also  Q^H 
dog-show  judges  that  there  should  bo  no  fawn  in  the  ears  is  ai^^ 
error;  for  in  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  breed,  which  are 
to  he  found  in  Italy,  the  fawn-colored  tips  are  often  seen.     I  wish      I 
that  I  could  restore  the  exquisite  lion-dog  to  its  j)lace  in  fashion, 
usurped  so  unfittingly  by  the  squat,  clumsy,  deformed  dachshund, 
who  is  as  ugly  as  he  is  out  of  place  on  the  cushion  of  a  car- 
riage or  a  boudoir.     The  lion-dog  is  admirable,  beautiful,  and  his      ■ 
aristocratic  appearance,  his  little  fiice  which  has  a  look  of  Gains-       | 
borough's  and  Reynolds's  children,  his  white  silken  coat,  and  his 
descent  from  the  darlings  of  Versailles  and  Whitehall,  all  make 
him  an  ideal  dog  for  women.     He  is  of  high  courage  and  of  great 
intelligence ;  take  liini  all  in  all,  there  is  nu  dog  his  equal,  and  thi 
little  tender  patrician  will  fight  till  he  drops. 

The  dog  I  have  cared  most  for  in  my  life  was  of  this  breed ; 
his  name,  Ali,  had  been  corrupted  into  Lili ;  he  was  lovely  to  the' 
sight,  passionately  devoted  in  affection,  and  of  incomparable 
courage.  He  lived  with  mo  for  nine  years,  which  were  as  happy 
years  to  him  as  it  was  possible  for  a  dog  to  know,  and  he  lies  in 
Ills  last  sloop  between  two  magnolia- trees  under  a  marble  sun-dial, 
on  whose  base  a  famous  and  noble  poet  has  written  his  epitaph  : 

"  Ecqnid  est  quod  Jure  docemna  amabilet 
No8  amat,  et  nobis  esse  Ilde)e  potest, 

I.11I,  pcllo  cani4,  data  sunt  tibi  pelle  sob  Ista, 
Digna  fides  hoiuinis  pectore  dignus  Amor." 

Which  for  the  unlearned  may  bo  rouglily  translated  as  meaning 
that  there  is  nothing  so  precious  to  ns  as  the  heart  which  loves 
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and  responds  to  ours,  and  that  such  a  heart  was  Lili's,  although 
clothed  in  a  canine  form. 

The  Maltese,  the  most  patrician  of  all  small  dogs,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  at  the  height  of  his  fashion  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  little  dog  with  which 
the  poor  little  dauphin  used  to  play  in  the  gardens  of  Tuileries 
was  of  this  race.  What  became  of  this  royal  pet  ?  How  many 
poor  little  pet  dogs  must  have  been  left  to  starve  and  shiver 
homeless  in  those  dread  j'ears,  whilst  their  graceftil  and  stately 
mistresses  and  masters  were  dragged  in  the  tumbril  to  the  scaf- 
fold I  Dogs  suffer  from  the  cotUre-coup  of  all  human  misfortunes  ; 
and  when  deatii  or  atlversity  breaks  up  a  homo,  the  dog  who  was 
happy  in  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  losers  by  theculamity. 
Not  long  ago  in  Paris  a  poor  acrobat  died,  unknown  and  un- 
regarded except  by  the  three  dogs  wlio  had  belonged  to  and  per- 
formed with  him  in  the  streets,  a  greyhound,  a  poodle,  and  a 
water  spaniel.  These  three  poor  mournera  followed  his  coffin  to 
its  pauper's  rest,  and  when  the  earth  was  thrown  in  on  him  they 
waited  about  the  spot  niourafuny  until  the  guardian  of  the  place 
chased  them  away  ;  and  then  they  quietly,  with  their  heads  and 
tails  hung  low,  went  back  into  the  crowds  of  tlie  great  city  which 
had  no  home  in  it  all  for  them.  What  became  of  them  ?  One 
shudders  to  think  of  the  torture-trough  of  the  physiologists  which 
waa  probably  their  doom.  I  learned  their  story  too  late  to  be  able 
to  trace  and  find  them.  Very  likely  the  dead  man  had  been  a 
brute  to  them  ;  but  they  had  loved  him. 

The  black  poodle  has  almost  superseded  the  larger  white 
poodle  in  the  affections  of  society  ;  yet  the  white  one  is  incom- 
parably the  finer  animal.  The  big  white  poodles  of  Florence  are 
very  handsome  and  marvellously  clever  ;  but,  poor  fellows !  they 
are  not  "  in  demand,"  and  therefore  they  grow  rarer  every  year. 
The  Pomeranian  is  a  most  charming  small  dog,  and  his  high  spirit 
and  extreme  intelligence  make  him  a  very  valuable  guard.  There 
is  an  electric  quality  in  his  hair  which  repels  dust  and  dirt  ;  and 
in  intensity  of  attachment  he  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Italian 
lupetlo  is  often  mistaken  for  a  Pomeranian,  but  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  them.  The  htpetto  does  not  possess  the  thick, 
short,  woolly  undercoat  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Pom- 
:  eranian,  and  his  hair  droops,  while  the  Pomeranian's  stands  out 
■  from  his  body.      The  lupeito  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
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same  breed  of  dog  as  was  especially  sacrificed  in  the  Floralian 
games  in  classic  Rome  :  at  that  time  the  Pomeranian  was  peace- 
ably leading  a  wild  and  free  life  in  the  dread  solitudes  of  those 
chilly  lands  in  which  Ovid  fretted  his  heart  out  till  it  broke. 

A  very  beautiful  dog  little  known  outside  his  country  is  the 
Siberian  greyhound  :  of  great  size,  with  all  the  greyhound's  ele- 
gance and  swiftness,  but  with  long  silky  hair,  usually  of  a  silvery 
whiteness  or  of  a  silvery  grey,  and  a  plumed  tail  like  a  large 
ostrich  feather,  this  most  graceful  of  all  dogs  is  of  incomparable 
beauty  and  deserves  to  be  known  on  this  side  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Siberian  and  the  Persian  greyhounds  are  one  and  the  same 
breed  ;  called  xleuyhi  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  famous  for  being 
sent  out  tu  the  chase  alone.  In  speed  this  dog  can  outstrip  the  an- 
telope and  in  tenacity  ho  out  tires  the  tiger.  Yet  when  brought 
into  domesticity  as  a  house-dog  ho  is  gentle  and  interesting,  and 
forms  a  most  picturesque  ornament  lying  on  a  bearskin  in  a  hall 
or  saloti.  He  has  the  black,  melting,  soft  eye  of  the  eastern,  and 
the  finest  tapering  muzzle,  with  small  cocked,  pendent  ears.  lie 
is  much  larger  than  the  European  greyhound  or  deerhound.  An 
exhibition  of  these  dogs  in  Petersburg  is  a  most  picturesque  sight, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  their  Circassian  or  Persian  huntsmen, 
and  usually  lying  on  scarlet  carpet  laid  down  to  set  oil  their  con- 
tours and  the  silvery  hue  of  their  hair  :  a  very  different  spectacle 
from  the  painful  exhibitions  of  dog-shows  in  other  countries. 

As  the  German  workman  is  everywhere  in  both  hemispheres 
elbowing  out  the  Englishman  and  Frenehnianand  American,  so  the 
Ulmhound  and  the  dachshund  are  displacing  the  Maltese,  the  King 
Charles,  the  Blenheim,  the  water-spaniel,  the  Italian  greyhound, 
and  others.  The  Blenheim  spaniel  is  a  beautiful  little  dog,  greatly 
neglected,  whilst  squab,  unlovely  Japanese,  and  bandy-legged  basset 
hounds  hold  public  favor,  merely  because  they  are  something  new 
and  grotesque.  All  the  handsome  old  breeds  of  spaniels  grow  rarer 
every  day,  and  the  ugly,  short-haired  German  breeds,  large  and 
small,  are  pushed  into  public  favor.  The  popularity  of  the 
dachshund,  which  would  be  inexplicable  except  that  fashion  can 
make  fools  of  its  followers  as  Fuck  of  Bottom,  hiu  a  disastrous 
efifect  on  other  breeds  which  better  merit  such  honor,  not  only 
by  the  exclusion  of  these  from  happy  homes,  but  by  the  influence 
which  their  deformity  exercises  on  female  dogs.  The  female  ia 
easily  influenced  through  Iut  eyes ;  without  any  contact  with  her. 
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a  dog  which  takes  her  fancy  will  inflnence  the  appearance  of  the 
puppies  with  which  she  is  already  pregnant,  and  the  bandy  legs 
of  the  dachshund  are  becoming  terribly  traceable  in  breeds  with 
which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Lot  us  hope  that  the  caprices  of 
society  will  soon  send  him  back  to  the  earth-stopping  and  badger- 
drawing  which  are  his  natural  occupations,  and  restore  the  beauti- 
ful, aristocratic,  long-haired  races  to  their  proper  place  in  hall 
and  palace.  The  liking  for  short-haired  dogs  grows  out 
of  laziness  ;  the  longhaired  breeds  take  more  time  to  wash 
and  comb  and  keep  clean,  and  so  they  fall  out  of  public  favor. 
Yet  what  is  more  delightful  iu  all  dogdom  than  a  Skye  terrier, 
with  his  shining  eyes  in  a  mop  of  hair,  or  what  more  admirable 
in  dignity  and  grandeur  than  a  Newfoundland,  with  the  snow  or 
the  sea  foam  on  his  curls  ? 

I  once  owned  the  grandest  and  biggest  Newfoundland  in 
Europe.  He  was  bigger  than  the  Prince  of  Wales's  then  famous 
Cabot ;  he  was  truly  a  monument  of  beauty  and  of  strength  ;  and 
when  for  dinner-parties  he  wore  a  broad  blue  garter  ribbon,  he 
looked  indeed  a  very  king  of  dogs.  Withal  gentle  as  a  dove, 
playful  as  a  child,  using  his  immense  strength  as  lightly  as  his 
own  seas  will  toy  witli  a  summer  breeze  ;  good-natured  and  gener- 
ous to  other  dogs ;  kind  to  women  and  children  ;  to  man  good- 
humoredly  indifferent ;  a  tireless  swimmer  in  any  seas,  swimming 
so  matchlessly  that  it  was  beautiful  to  watch  him  fighting  .his 
way  through  angry  breakers.  "  All  that  for  a  dawg !"  said  a 
London  rough  who  saw  his  body  being  laid  in  its  coffin  ;  and  the 
deail  dog  was  a  grander  creature  than  the  living  brute  who  jeered 
at  him. 

Many  memories  of  dogs  that  I  have  loved  come  to  mo  as  I  write 
— dear,  kind,  forgiving,  and  too  short-lived  friends  !  We  are  not 
grateful  enough  to  dogs ;  not  patient  enough  or  generous  enough  ; 
and  when  they  give  us  their  whole  souls,  we  cast  them  grudgingly 
a  crumb  of  thought. 

It  has  often  been  mooted  as  a  vexed  question  why  all  men  of 
genius  or  greatness  are  so  find  of  dogs.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Those  who  are  great  or  eminent  in  any  way  find  the  world 
full  of  panujites,  toadies,  liars,  fawners,  hypocrites  :  the  incor- 
ruptible candor,  loyalty,  and  honor  of  the  dog  are  to  such  like 
water  in  a  barren  place  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  The  sympathy  of 
your  dog  is  unfailing  and  unobtrusive.      If  you  are  sad,  so  is 
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he  ;  and  if  you  are  merry,  none  ia  so  willing  to  leap  and  laugn 
with  you  as  he.  For  your  dog  you  are  never  poor  ;  for  your  dog 
yon  are  never  old  ;  whether  you  are  in  a  palace  or  a  cottage  he 
does  not  cure  ;  and  fall  yon  aa  low  as  you  may,  you  are  his  provi- 
dence and  his  idol  still.  The  attachment  of  the  dog  to  man  out- 
weighs and  almost  obliterates  attachment  in  him  to  his  own  race. 
There  ia  something  shocking  to  our  high  opinion  of  him  in  the 
callousness  with  which  he  will  sniff  at  the  stiff  body  of  a  brother- 
dog  :  he  will  follow  his  master  to  the  grave,  and  sometimes  die  on 
it;  but  the  loss  of  his  own  kind  leaves  him  unmoved. 

I  never  knew  more  than  one  exception  to  this :  it  was,  however, 
a  noteworthy  one.  I  had  two  puppies  of  the  Molussus,  commonly 
called  the  Maremma,  breed  ;  large,  white,  very  beautiful  dogs,  with 
long  hair  ;  varying  in  size  between  a  Newfoundland  and  a  collie; 
the  old  Greek  race  of  watch-dogs  to  which,  quite  certainly, 
Argos  belonged.  These  puppies,  named  Pan  and  Paris,  lived 
together,  fed,  played,  and  slept  together,  and  were  never  sep- 
arated for  a  moment  for  seven  months.  In  the  seventh  month 
Paris  fell  ill  of  distemper  and  died.  Now,  by  my  own  observa- 
tion I  can  declare  that  Pun  nursed  his  brother  as  assiduously 
HS  any  boy  could  h.ivo  nursed  another;  licked  him,  cleaned 
him,  brought  him  tempting  bits  to  eat;  did  all  that  he 
could  think  of,  and  when  his  brother  at  last  lay  there  cold 
and  unresponsive  to  his  efforts,  his  grief  and  astonish- 
ment were  painful  to  see.  From  that  time  he  ceased 
to  play;  from  being  a  very  lively  dog  he  grew  grave  and 
sad;  he  had  a  wistful,  wondering  inquiry  in  his  eyes  which 
it  was  pathetic  to  behold;  and  although  he  lived  for  many  years 
after,  and  w;i8  aa  happy  as  a  dog  can  be,  he  never  recovered  his 
spirits:  he  had  buried  his  mirth  in  the  grave  of  Paris.  Something 
was  lost  for  him  with  his  brother  which  he  never  regained.  This 
is  the  only  instance  I  have  known  of  a  dog's  love  for  another  dog. 

It  is  by  his  attachment  to  man  that  the  dog  has  become  the 
victim  of  man's  (and  women's)  capricious  fancies.  The  cat,  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  tho  dog,  has  yet  by  sheer  force  of  character 
kept  for  herself  an  extraordinary  amount  of  personal  liberty.  No 
power  of  man  has  been  able  to  restrain  her  from  making  night 
hideous  with  hor  amorous  serenades ;  from  vagabondizing  and 
brawling  and  hunting  as  she  pleases.  She  is  in  civilization,  but 
•he  is  not  of  it ;  at  least,  is  so  no  more  than  she  thinks  it  worth 
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her  while  to  be  ;  she  will  accept  its  satin  coverlid  and  its  saucer 
of  milk,  but  with  the  distinct  reservation  that  she  does  not  sur- 
render the  fair  freedom  of  the  housetop  and  the  barbaric  joy  of  the 
mouse's  nest  in  the  hedgerow.  The  egotism  and  philosophy  of 
her  character  have  preserved  this  charter  for  her;  and  the  gen- 
erous, impulsive,  romantic,  and  devoted  temper  of  the  dog  has, 
on  the  contrary,  hurried  and  harried  him  into  captivity.  The 
cat  is  capable  of  attachment,  too;  but  first  and  foremost  is 
that  determination  to  have  her  own  way  which  procures  for 
evsry  egotist  so  much  immunity  and  enjoyment,  and  is  to  the 
temperament  in  which  it  prevails  as  are  his  horn  and  armor  to 
the  rhinoceros.  Who  thinks  of  muzzling  the  cat  ?  of  cliaining 
her?  of  taxing  her?  Heaven  forbid  that  anyone  should,  poor 
soul !  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  pliability  and  docility 
of  the  dog's  idiosyncraay  which  have  made  him  the  subject  of 
these  persecutions.  Man  knows  tliat  his  dog  will  forgive  him 
anything  ;  and  he  takes  advantage  of  that  long-suffering  devotion. 
The  dog  suffers  frightfully  from  being  chained  ;  but  the  moment 
ho  is  loosed,  instead  of  tearing  to  pieces  those  who  chained  him, 
ho  is  solely  occupied  with  expressing  joy  and  gratitude  at  his  release. 
That  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  chain  a  creature 
nvacious,  so  mercurial,  and  so  born  for  freedom  as  the  dog, 
ran  only  be  explained  by  the  facility  with  which  human  sophism 
reconciles  itself  to  any  brutuality  which  it  considers  saves  it 
trouble.  The  same  diabolical  selfishness  which  sets  little  children 
to  work  in  factories  and  machine-rooms  chains  up  the  dog  and 
leaves  him  to  fret  out  his  life  in  confinement.  If  legislation  must 
meddle  with  dogs  at  all,  would  that  it  would  make  all  muzzles 
and  chains  unlawful  ! 

The  veterinarian,  B6nion,  who  is  by  no  means  tender  to  the 
dog,  yet  in  bis  work  on  the  "  Races  Canines  "  insists  again  and 
again  on  the  hygienic  necessity  of  absolute  liberty  for  all  dogs; 
averring  that,  unless  they  can  take  what  exercise  they  like,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  satisfy  their  natural  desires  and  wants.  He 
speaks  of  the  troops  of  dogs  in  Norway,  in  Newfoundland,  and 
throughout  the  East,  amongst  which  rabies  is  unknown,  because, 
although  subject  to  great  privations,  they  are  never  deprived  of 
their  freedom,  and  males  and  females  live  together  at  their  will. 
The  muzzle,  he  properly  declares,  in  preventing  the  dog  from 
opening  his  jaws,  hanging  out  his  tongue,  biting  fleas,  and  from 
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all  other  natural  movement  of  his  jaws,  is  so  pernicions  that  no 
other  device  of  human  cruelty  is  so  imbecile  and  so  ingenious. 

The  famous  veterinarian,  Mayhew,  wrote  again  and  again  in 
a  similar  sense  against  chains  and  muzzles  ;  but  prejudices  die 
hard,  and  the  prejudices  of  municipalities  are  tenacious  and  per- 
nicious as  thistles  all  over  the  world.  The  muzzle  for  dogs  and 
the  bearing-rein  for  horses  commend  themselves  to  men  because 
they  imagine  their  own  safety  is  consulted  in  imposing  them  on 
the  poor  victims  of  their  tyranny.  Oominon-sense  and  humanity 
beat  in  vain  against  the  closed  doors  of  ignorauco  and  cowardice. 

The  muzzle  is  the  most  ingenious,  complete,  and  odious  inven- 
tion that  can  be  conceived  for  obtaining  the  minimum  of  utility  to 
the  public  with  the  maximum  of  torture  to  dogs.  It  torments 
and  fevers  the  animal,  and  deprives  those  who  own  him  of  all 
pleasure  in  and  use  of  him.  The  otlier  day  in  a  London  police 
court  a  poor  woman  was  arraigned  for  trying  to  drown  herself  ; 
she  was  a  victim  of  the  "sweating  system,"  which  had  made  her 
weary  of  her  life  ;  a  dog,  passing  by  and  seeing  her  drowning,  had 
jumped  in  and  brougiit  her,  still  alive,  to  land.  If  a  policeman 
had  thus  rescued  her,  the  newspapers  would  have  had  innumer- 
able paragraphs  about  his  courage  and  humanity  :  the  hero,  being 
only  •■  a  passing  dog,"  obtained  no  word  of  commendation  from 
either  journals  or  nuigi.strate.  Now,  iuid  this  dog  been  impeded 
by  a  muzzle,  ho  could  not  have  saved  the  woman. 

Not  long  ago,  also  in  London,  a  retriever  saved  the  lives  of  two 
little  boys  asleep  in  a  burning  house  and  lost  his  own  life  in 
going  back  for  a  third  child  ;  the  newspapers  did  say  a  little  in 
admiration  of  this  act,  but  only  a  line  or  two;  whereas  they  poured 
out  columns  of  hysterical  emotion  over  the  sad  fate  of  a  nurse- 
maid who  in  a  London  fire  did  as  much  as  this  dog,  but  no  more. 

I  believe  that  the  quality  of  a  dog's  affection  for  his  human 
friends  is  but  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  people  who 
are  the  objects  of  it :  sincerity  and  constancy,  so  often  absent  from 
human  attachments,  are  its  invariable  characteristics.  It  has 
the  profundity  and  the  hyslerio  passio  of  intense  emotions. 
When  the  dog  is  treated  like  a  more  ciiattel,  sold  fntrn  one  buyer 
to  another,  hustled  from  place  to  place,  and  tortured  by  contiiuinl 
severance  from  those  ho  cares  for,  lie  sutlers  intensely,  and  his 
whole  morale  undergoes  deterioration.  The  best  managed  of  the 
so-called  dogs'  homes  can  only  be  a  dogs'  purgatory — the  transi- 
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tioa  place  from  happiness  to  hell.  Strange  sights,  strange  voices, 
strange  beds,  strange  associates,  are  a  torture  to  the  dog  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  lighter  and  more  capricious  temperament  of  hu- 
manity cannot  comprehend.  A  child,  if  he  be  well  fed,  indulged, 
and  caressed,  is  consoled  with  great  celerity  for  separation  from 
those  he  loves.  Not  so  the  dog.  He  literally  prefers  a  dinner  of 
herbs  where  love  is  to  the  stalled  on  where  his  affections  are  starved. 

I  have  a  little  Pomeranian  who  is,  from  age,  quite  blind  and 
quite  deaf ;  yet  he  is  instantly  aware  of  my  presence,  and  follows  me 
about  with  unerring  accuracy;  to  be  happy  he  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  know  that  I  am  within  his  reach.  This  great  lore  which 
survives  the  extiuction  of  the  senses,  and  which  sheds  a  radiance 
on  him  through  his  darkness,  has  certainly  in  it  all  the  highest 
attributes  of  spiritual  affection.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
dogs  love  those  who  feed  them.  I  never  feed  this  little  dog  ;  and 
to  the  person  who  does  feed  him  ho  is  quite  indifferent.  Ilis  love 
is  a  purely  spiritual  and  disinterested  sentiment.  When  I  stretch 
my  hand  out  to  him  in  a  new  glove,  ho  is  for  a  moment  uncer- 
tain ;  then  renieuiberiiig,  evidently,  that  gloves  go  to  the  elbow,  he 
sniffs  at  the  top  of  my  arm  and  satisfies  himself  thus  of  my  iden- 
tity. His  antipathies  are  as  strong  as  his  attachments,  and  when 
any  one  whom  ho  dislikes  enters  his  presence,  he  is  instantly 
aware  of  it,  and  "  goes  for"  his  enemy  with  unerring  accuracy. 
He  is  both  deaf  and  blind  certainly  ;  but  in  virtue  of  that  marvel- 
lous power  of  scent  and  intensity  of  emotion  he  is  as  active  and 
animated  as  if  his  beautiful  bta<;k  eyes  had  light  in  them  and 
his  delicate  pointed  ears  had  souud.  Poor  little  doggie,  weighted 
with  the  ills  that  smote  Milton  and  Beethoven  !  Those  great  men 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  greater  soul  than  his. 

And  it  is  this  greatness  of  soul  which  makes  the  dog  so  inter- 
esting, so  mysterious,  and  so  pathetic  a  personality  to  me,  asso 
ciated,  as  it  is,  with  the  frank  animation  of  tliuir  bodies  and  tlie 
sad  servitude  in  which  they  are  generally  kept  by  the  human 
beings  whom  they  adore.  About  the  dog  there  is  to  me  some- 
thing of  the  faun,  of  the  forest-god,  of  the  mingling  of  divinity 
and  brutality  such  as  met  in  the  shape  of  Pan,  of  an  earlier, 
fresher,  wilder  world  than  ours  ;  and  from  the  eyes  of  the  dog,  ia 
tlieir  candid  worship,  in  their  wistful  appeal,  in  their  inscrutable 
profundity,  there  is  an  eternal  and  unanswerable  reproach. 

OUIDA. 
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THE  IDEAL  SUNDAY. 

BY  THE  BBV.  CHARLES   H,   EATON,  D.  D. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  consider  the 
ideal  Sundtiy,  and  tlie  effect  upon  it  of  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums,  art-gullcriua,  and  musiu-halls.  It  will  be  admitted 
by  all  that  the  ideal  Sunday  must  afford  rest.  We  may  accept 
or  deny  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commatidment,  we  might 
even  question  the  existence  of  God,  and  yet  agree  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest.  The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  and  of  science  is  identical  upon  this  point.  Rest  is 
essential.  Tiie  division  into  weeks,  with  one  day  in  seven  set 
apart  for  rest,  exists  throughout  the  world. 

The  Mosaic  command,  however  it  may  have  arisen, — as  an  in- 
spiration from  God,  or  from  human  observation  and  experience, — 
is  not  arbitrary,  but  natural.  More  and  better  work  is  done  by 
laboring  six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh.  In  1832  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  inquire  into  the 
comparative  results  of  working  seven  days  in  the  week  and  work- 
ing six  with  one  rest-day."  Tlie  testimony  of  physicians, 
business  men,  and  artisans  was  uniform:  "  one  day  in  seven  is 
thrown  in  as  compensation  to  perfect  the  animal  system."  In 
1853,  C41  medical  nieu  in  England  declared  :  "The  seventh  day  of 
rest  is  essential  to  the  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor  of  men  in 
every  station  in  life." 

During  the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  showed  his  usual 
common-sense  in  the  issuing  of  an  army  order  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  Sunday  labor  of  army  and  navy,  because  of  "the 
importance  for  man  and  beast,  of  a  i)rescribed  weekly  rest."  It 
is  evident  that,  viewed  from  the  side  of  economics  alone,  the  de- 
mand that,  so  far  as  possible,  Sunday  shall  be  a  day  of  rest  from 
labor  is  justified. 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  more  conclusive  reason  for  providing 
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rest-days.  It  is  found  in  the  efifect  upon  character  of  noutinuous 
labor.  Seven  days'  incessant  toil  in  every  week  pursued  through- 
out the  year  will  inevitably  destroy  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
reduce  laborers  to  slavery.  Leisure  is  as  important  as  labor. 
Only  by  changing  lines  of  thought  and  activity,  by  substituting 
home  for  shop,  social  intercourse  for  silent  industry,  the  open 
fields  for  stifling  factories,  and  rational  recreation  for  six  days  of 
money-getting,  can  man  preserve  his  health  atid  realize  for  him- 
self and  his  family  the  true  end  of  living.  When  we  learn  that 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  wage-workers  in  the  United  States 
deprived  of  a  rest-day,  the  importance  of  our  subject  is  forced 
Ujwn  us.  There  are  works  of  necessity  which  must  be  performed 
on  Sunday.  The  more  complete  civilization,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  labor  retjuired.  But,  so  fur  us  possible,  on  Sunday 
the  wheels  of  industry  should  cease  to  roll,  the  cry  of  trade  should 
be  hushed,  and  with  siispende<l  tratlic  should  come  leisure,  rest. 

The  ideal  Sunday  will  also  afford  opportunity  for  mental  and 
moral  elevation.  Man  has  not  merely  uuimal,  but  mental  and 
moral,  capacity  ;  he  has  social  instincts.  Any  arrangement 
of  the  days  of  the  week  whicli  denies  him  opportunity  to 
train  his  mind  and  develop  his  moral  qualities  is  contrary 
to  his  highest  good,  and  condemned  both  by  reason  and 
religion.  Life  alone  justifies  life.  To  force  men  and  women  into 
a  prison-house  by  the  denial  of  the  weekly  rest-day  would  be 
slowly  but  surely  to  rob  humanity  of  its  noblest  instincts  and 
powers.  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  see  a  man  or  a  woman 
converted  into  a  machine,  a  burden  bearer.  Hunger  and  cold 
are  the  hardest  taskmasters.  Koutino  makes  tiie  most  miserable, 
m  the  most  numerous,  slaves.  Homos  out  of  which  parental  love 
has  been  crowded  by  the  demands  of  toil ;  palaces  of  sin,  the  out- 
growth of  sensjous  life,  which  want  of  leisure  has  fostered  ;  indi- 
vidual hearts  and  lives,  blank,  selfish,  or  cruel,  are  witnesses  to 
the  need,  not  only  of  a  day  of  rest,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
making  it  a  day  of  mental  and  moral  awakening  and  refreshing. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  poor  who  are  coerced  by  the  simple  but 
inexorable  demands  of  hunger  and  cold  who  need  one  day  in  seven 
for  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation.  The  rank  aud  file  of 
business  men  who  are  making  the  great  accumulations  of  wealth 
80  necessary  to  our  ciNilizalion  are  also  depriving  themselves  of 
the  highest  fiuiu  of  life.     They  arc  being  unconsciously  vulgar- 
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ized  by  money  getting.  The  mind  ia  narrowed  so  as  to  rnn  in 
one  channel  Hlone.  The  winga  of  imaginution  are  clipped.  Con- 
Bcience  is  weighted.  Symmetry  of  character  is  sacrificed  to  the 
demanda  of  professional  and  commercial  life.  To  the  poor  by 
necessity,  to  the  rich  by  choice,  nature  is  an  unknown  kingdom  ; 
science,  hieroglyphic  ;  poetry,  music,  art,  closed  chambers  of  de- 
lights. Domestic  and  social  joys  are  foreign  products  on  which 
there  is  an  embargo.  Philanthropy  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  only 
thing  that  appeals  to  them  is  the  making  of  money,  which,  when 
obtained,  can  do  little  to  add  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
the  joy  of  living.  The  idwil  Sunday  will  give  men  opportunity 
to  educate  themselves  in  science,  history,  and  art.  It  will  unveil 
nature,  create  friendship,  nurture  domestic  love  and  social  sym- 
pathy. It  will  stand  as  a  constant  protest  against  a  merely 
material  life,  as  a  school  for  mental  and  moral  training,  as  an 
inspiration  to  self-sacrifice  and  service. 

Again,  the  ideal  Sunday  will  be  a  day  of  worship,  in  which 
some  portion  of  its  hours  will  be  devoted  to  the  training  and  per- 
fecting of  man's  spiritual  iuatiuota  and  powers.  The  spirit  of 
worehip  is  natural  to  man.  The  disjwsition  to  adore  is  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  soul.  It  is  as  old  as  the  records  of  humanity. 
It  will  not  cease  until  wonder  and  awe  die  out  of  men's  hearts 
and  the  sense  of  the  Infinite  is  removed.  Man  has  real  relations 
to  an  invisible  world.  He  has  a  spiritual  nature.  He  hears  the 
call  of  iluty.  lie  has  the  capacity  to  know  and  revere  God,  and 
the  power  to  enlarge  that  knowledge  and  reverence.  Deity  is 
found  not  only  in  the  temple,  but  in  the  counting-house.  He 
may  be  worshipped  on  the  hill-side  and  iu  the  grove,  as  well  as  by 
the  chancel  and  in  the  churcJi.  But  by  stated  or  casual  services 
by  consecnited  altar  or  under  majestic  mountain,  on  land  or  on 
sea,  some  seusuns  and  places  should  compel  thought  on  eternal 
truths  aud  cultivate  in  us  the  sentiment  of  faith  and  love. 

The  supreme  object  iu  living  is  the  creation  of  a  perfect 
character.  Tliis  ia  salvation  in  the  Christian  teaching.  It  in- 
volves so  great  an  efifort  of  will,  so  rare  a  patience,  so  determined 
a  consecration,  that  it  cannot  be  loft  to  the  odd  moments  of  six 
days  of  competitive  hiisitiess  aud  rupid  pleasure.  Sunday  as  a 
day  upon  which  the  spirit  of  worship  is  fed  and  trained  ia  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  aiul  refresh  the  feelings  of  reverence,  obligation, 
gratitude,  aud  trust  iu  the  Infinite.     On  the  ideal  Sunday,  then. 
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in  place  of  the  roar  of  trade  and  the  clamor  of  gain  should  bo 
heard  the  grand  swell  of  organ,  the  chant  of  penitence  and 
praise,  the  joyful  response  of  old  and  young,  exposition,  exhorta- 
tion, the  arousing  of  conscience,  the  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God  and  man. 

Not  even  extremists  can  deny  that  among  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  ideal  Sunday  are  rest,  mental  and  moral  elevation, 
and  worship.  Reason  and  religion  unite  in  commendation  of 
inch  a  use  of  Sunday. 

Now  let  us  ask,  In  what  relation  does  the  opening  of  musenma, 
music-halls,  and  art-galleries  stand  to  the  ideal  Sunday  ?  Does 
it  violate  the  first  condition,  rest  ?  So  far  as  tlie  wage-workers 
are  concerned  (and  it  is  in  their  interest  that  the  plea  for  cloying 
is  made),  certainly  not.  Rest  is  not  idleness,  but  change.  The 
truest  rest  that  could  come  to  the  laborer  is  to  fill  his  mind  witli 
new  objects  of  delight,  to  cliarni  liis  eye  and  ear,  and  invigorate 
his  will.  To  withdraw  men  from  straitened  circumstances  and 
homes  of  want,  and  put  them  in  clean,  warm,  and  well-lighted 
mnseams,  galleries  of  art,  and  music-halls,  would  be  to  give  real 
rest  to  toiling  millions. 

There  can  bo  no  objection  urged  against  this  plan  because  of 
those  who  are  employed  as  care-takers  and  attendants.  In  the  first 
place,  these  are  few  in  numbers.  Then  they  wouhl  be  employed 
but  a  few  houre  in  the  day,  and  at  a  time  that  would  not  inter- 
fere with  worship.  In  addition  to  this,  they  could  enjoy 
another  rest-day  during  the  week,  But  there  is  even  a  better  plan 
than  this  which  a  little  self-sacrifice  would  make  practicable.  The 
rich  and  the  well-to-do  who  have  leisure  could  take  the  places  of 
attendants,  and  perhaps  give  simple  talks  on  the  objects  of  art 
and  history  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  visitors.  What 
new  sympathy  would  result  from  such  a  mingling  of  classes  in 
these  institutions !  How  greatly  it  would  assist  in  binding  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  family  of  God  I  How  certainly  it 
would  aid  in  beating  down  suspicion,  pride,  and  jealousy  !  Open 
these  buildings  at  two  o'clock,  giving  all  who  desire  opportunity 
to  attend  morning  services  in  places  of  public  worship.  Close  all 
places  of  public  amusement  established  as  business  ventures  and 
which  charge  atlmission  for  private  profit.  Without  money  and 
without  price  throw  open  the  treasure-houses  of  art,  science,  and 
history. 
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Give  also  free  concerts  for  the  people,  where  not  only  "Old 
Hundred"  and  Gregorian  chants  shall  be  sung  and  played, 
but  all  real  music.  For  ail  real  mneie  has  moral  significance.  If 
such  a  course  caused  extra  expense,  it  would  be  gladly  defrayed  by 
the  philanthropic,  and  the  loss  of  sectarian  endowment  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  in  the  general  and  popular  increase  of 
patronage  and  support.  There  are  sufficient  economic  and  social 
rejusons  for  taking  this  position.  Thus  shall  we  best  satisfy  the 
first  condition  of  an  ideal  Sunday,  rest. 

What  would  be  the  effect  so  far  as  the  second  condition,  mental 
and  moral  elevation,  is  concerned  ?  It  is  evident  that  right  here 
museums  open  on  Sunday  could  yield  a  most  important  influence 
for  good.  To  take  the  laborer  away  from  the  narrow  and  often  repel- 
lent circle  of  his  life  ;  to  show  him  objects  of  betmty;  to  delight  the 
eye  with  splendid  color  and  delicate  drawing  ;  to  ravish  tiie  ear 
with  sound  and  tune;  to  invoke  loyalty  to  country  by  patriotic 
airs  ;  to  bring  tears  to  liis  eye  by  pathetic  song  or  reading, — all 
these  results  are  substantial  gains.  To  stretch  the  horizon  of 
a  hovel  to  the  limits  of  history  ;  to  turn'  the  gaze  from  rags  and 
filtli  to  tlie  silent  and  fathomless  heavens  dotted  with  stars  ;  to 
forget  the  roar  of  business,  and  the  qiierulous  cry  of  sick  child, 
and  the  overpowering  heat  of  confined  tenement-house,  in  gazing 
on  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  cool,  fresh,  and  free ;  to  break  up 
iron  routine  ;  to  give  food  for  thought  and  substance  for  dreams, 
is  to  bring  about  large  mental  and  moral  change.  It  is  to  quicken 
the  imagination,  train  reason  and  memory.  It  is  to  elevate  and 
arouse  the  conscience  and  give  scope  for  the  moral  nature.  Shut 
off  the  view  of  the  poor-house  with  the  palace  of  art !  Drive  out 
the  hate  of  man  with  the  blessed  mother-look  ol  the  Ma- 
donna !  In  place  of  croaking  voice,  oaths,  atid  lumoiitiug  cries, 
fill  the  air,  for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  with  ballads, 
secular  compositions,  and  religious  chants. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  growing  recognition  of  this  opportu- 
nity is  the  whisper  that  has  reached  our  ears  that  tlie  managers 
of  a  great  music-hall  recently  dedicated  will  arrange  for  such 
free  concerts  for  the  people  as  have  been  suggested.  All  these 
influences  made  active  on  Sunday  would  break  the  rock  in  human 
hearts  and  bring  forth  the  waters  of  joy  and  loftier  life. 

Bat  will  not  the  Sunday  opening  of  muaeums  interfere  with 
worship,  cut  the  cords  of  religion,  and  send  the  community  adrift 
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on  a  sea  of  materialism  and  scepticism  ?  There  are  donbtless 
some  who  sincerely  think  this  woultl  be  the  result.  But  the  fear 
is  groundless.  Such  a  movement  would  in  the  long  run  fill  the 
churches,  increase  the  active  forces  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
create  a  predisposition  iu  favor  of  church  and  church  methods 
that  would  be  irresistible.  The  chief  .support  of  the  church  of 
Christ  must  be  found  among  tiie  masses.  If  tlie  people  think  the' 
church  is  forgetful  of  them  or  irresponsive  to  their  needs,  then 
the  existing  chasm  between  church-goers  and  noii  churchgoers 
will  widen.  Encourage  attendance  at  church  in  the  morning  and 
open  the  museums  in  the  afternoon.  The  museums  will  thus  bo 
transformed  into  the  vestibules  of  churches.  Let  clergymen  and 
laymen  speak  at  gatherings  in  these  places  Who  can  overesti- 
nnite  the  beneficial  results  ?  What  better  pulpit  than  the  platform 
of  art-gallery  or  music-hall  ?  What  better  texts  than  marble  statue 
of  god  and  hero,  splendid  picture,  curious  column  from  aucieut 
days,  fossil  of  extinct  animal,  and  model  of  temple  and  shrine  ? 
Wiiat  nobler  preachers  than  whole-souled  artists,  inspired  singers, 
musicians,  reverent  lovers  of  science  .''  We  need  all  these  aids  iu 
the  religious  life.  Why  do  we  neglect  them  ?  Why  discrown 
these  spiritual  kings  and  crucify  these  saviours  of  a  darkcued 
world  ? 

A  narrow  conception  of  salvation  is  responsible  for  this 
serious  error  of  sincere  Christians.  Salvation  is  iu  some  sense 
special  and  peculiar.  But  surrender  to  God,  the  obedience  of  the 
law  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  its  essential  element,  is  brought 
about  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  approached  from  different 
quarters  of  experience.  There  are  many  and  contrasted  methods 
by  which  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  prepared  for  the  incoming 
of  the  spirit.  Many  agencies  are  required  to  make  the  soil 
ready  for  the  seeds  of  truth.  It  is  evident  that  men  can  be 
reached  only  by  sympathy.  To  give  them  leisure  for  thought 
and  rest,  to  train  the  mind,  to  interest  them  in  something  above 
bread  and  butter,  is  to  open  the  door  through  which  the  spiritual 
sentiments  and  the  supreme  passion  for  God  enter.  God  is 
found  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  taught  that  he  can  be  found 
in  but  one  way,  and  that  our  way.  All  places  enshrine  him. 
Not  all  his  altars  are  dedicated  to  prayer  and  sermon.  Rightly 
understood,  all  created  things  speak  of  and  lead  to  God. 
Thus  enlarging  our  view,  we  may  at  one  time  magnify  the  of- 
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Sees  of  the  church  and  at  the  same  time  defend  open  maBenms, 
galleries  of  art,  and  music-halls  as  appropriate  means  of  Sunday 
instruction  and  grace. 

It  is  evident  from  a  candid  examination  of  the  subject,  not 
only  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  such  places  of  rational  recrea- 
tion as  have  been  described  would  not  undermine  the  ideal  Sun- 
day, but  that  it  would  place  it  upon  a  surer  and  more  permanent 
basis.  A  fair  trial  of  such  a  plan  as  has  been  indicated  would  give 
opportunity  for  rest,  mental  and  moral  elevation,  and  worship  to 
a  far  larger  extent  than  at  present,  and  completely  justify  the  de- 
fender of  larger  liberty  for  Sunday. 

Ghables  H.  Eaton. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  ACTRESS. 


BY  CLARA  MORRJS. 


Ix  THE  morning  at  rehearsal  an  actor  is  like  a  caterpillar, 
plain  to  look  upon,  nibbling  this  leaf  or  that,  moving  slowly,  labori- 
ously, from  point  to  point ;  in  the  afternoon,  having  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  for  rest,  for  thought,  he  ia  a  chrysalifl  ;  while  at 
night  he  flutters  forth  a  many-tinted,  broad-winged  butterfly. 

Yet  the  public  are  not  content  to  watch  the  pretty  flitting  of 
this  handsome  fellow  from  one  glowing  blossom  to  another  ;  they 
want  to  know  upon  what  leaves  he  fed  as  a  caterpillar,  and,  above 
all,  what  did  he  do,  what  did  he  think,  while  shut  up  en  chrysa- 
lide. 

Formerly,  when  theatres  were  few  and  the  plays  were  of . 
ancient  date,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  foreign  countries,  when 
actors  trailed  about  in  ermine  and  glittered  in  jewels  the  size  of 
pigeons'  eggs,  there  was  a  certain  mystery  about  stage  people. 
The  men  stalked  about  in  solemn  silence  ;  the  women  were  dis- 
creetly veiled.  If  the  beautiful  young  heroine  of  the  play  was 
the  mother  of  a  brood  of  little  ones,  no  one  knew  it.  If  the  arch- 
traitor  andTillain,  who  simply  waded  iu  gore  at  night,  was  but  a 
kindly  old  body,  fond  of  giving  pennies  to  babies,  no  one  knew 
it.  But  in  these  days  of  numerous  theatres  and  of  modern  plays: 
in  which  actors  wear  the  clothes  of  to-day, — above  all,  since  the 
interviewer  has  been  loose  in  the  Jand, — the  heart  of  our  mystery 
has  been  plucked  out.  We  are  simply  a  body  of  evory-day  men 
and  women  who  go  about  their  business  in  a  most  business-like 
way. 

But  as  there  are  children  who  are  only  happy  with  a  toy  while 
they  are  on  a  still  hunt  for  the  "  squeak,"  so  there  are  people 
who  have  torn  their  toy — the  theatre — so  far  apart  as  to  lay  bare 
all  its  machinery, — its  traps,  rain-box,  thunder-sheet,  paper-snow 
machine,  practical  moon,  etc.,  and  yet  they  are  not  contented : 
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now  they  turn  their  attention  to  "  the  Bqaeak."  Understanding 
perfectly  tiio  construction  of  that  beautiful  canvas  and  paint 
garden  basking  in  the  electric  sunlight,  they  want  now  to  know 
just  how  the  butterfly  got  out  of  that  dry  shell,  and  how,  oh,  how, 
did  he  get  \\\a  wings. 

I  am  no  butterfly — I  lack  the  delicate  marking,  the  softly- 
brilliant  coloring.  I  am  but  a  moth,  a  big,  blundering  good- 
natured  moth,  strong  of  wing  and  square  of  head,  stumbling  into 
a  flower  now  and  then.  Yet,  because  I  too  have  been  a  chrysalis, 
[  too  arouse  curiosity. 

But,  jesting  aside,  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  two  or  tliree  of 
the  questions  that  are  oftcnest  asked  about  my  profession  :  it 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  all  of  them.    Here  is  number  one  : 

"  What  qualities  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  man  or  woman 
for  the  making  of  a  succejsaful  actor  ?  " 

Ye  who  ask  this  question  may  be  wise  as  serpents,  but  I  dare 
not  declare  ye  harmless  as  doves.  It  is  too  like  a  hand-grenade — 
quite  harmless  to  the  one  who  flings  it,  but  apt  to  be  a  trifle  con- 
fusing to  the  party  who  receives  it.  I  have  heard  the  question 
answered  in  various  ways :  one  declared  for  a  fine  physique, 
another  for  a  great  voice,  a  quick  memory,  etc.;  but  for  myself, 
I  shall  adopt  the  Yankee  habit,  and  answer  one  question  by  ask- 
ing another. 

What  professional  actor  or  actress  can  equal  the  performance 
of  little  children  playing  at  making  calls  ?  What  animated  and 
dramatic  conversation  they  will  hold  with  men  and  women  im- 
personated by  their  fancy  alono  ?  What  grace,  what  sincerity, 
what  abandon  ?  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way:  a 
versatile  imagination  is  the  chief  faculty  of  children  ;  not  having 
realized  a  self-conscious  being,  they  have  no  difficwlty  in  passing 
into  that  of  others.  Therefore  I  claim  that  imagination  is  the 
chief  quality  required  in  the  making  of  an  actor  ;  quick,  volatile 
sympathies,  open  to  external  impressions.  Imitative  power  all 
actors  possess,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  difference  between  the 
old  school  and  the  new, — the  Kemble  and  the  Irving,  The  first 
imitated;  he  followed  in  the  beaten  track  ;  he  was  coldly  care- 
ful, precise  in  gesture  and  tone  ;  he  respectfully  copied  every 
particle  of  the  business  of  las  predecesaora  in  a  play  ;  he  imitated, 
and,  what  is  worse,  he  imitated  another  actor.  Whom  does  Irving 
imitate?  The  man  has  neither  the  Kemble  beauty  nor  the  Kemble 
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voice,  but,  good  heavens !  what  strength  of  imagination  !  And  this 
is  backed  by  great  energy  ;  he  is  a  man  of  affairs,  keen  and 
shrewd,  a  good  business  man  ;  but  it  is  his  imagination  that 
makes  a  brilliant  actor  of  him,  not  his  shrewdness. 

To  the  new  school  belongs  Joseph  Jefferson,  of  whom  I  always 
thfnk  as  the  poet-actor.  With  perceptions  so  delicate,  sympathies 
80  keen,  enthusiasm  so  youthful,  judgment  bo  mature,  a  heart  so 
tender,  and  a  mind  so  cultivated,  where  are  we  to  find  his  equal  ? 
An  actor's  proudest  privilege  is  to  add  something  to  the  character 
the  author  has  drawn  ;  and  we  all  know  that  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  his  own  gentleness  Joseph  Jefferson  hiis  humanized  and  made 
lovable  the  village  sot  drwan  by  Washington  Irving. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  imagination  alone  will  make  an  actor. 
He  must  have  observation  as  well.  Let  him  keep  his  eyes  ojien 
and  study  his  fellow-men.  People  of  different  temperamonts  will 
express  anger  in  different  ways.  It  does  not  take  a  vast  experi- 
ence of  life  or  a  very  close  observation  to  discover  the  difference 
between  the  slow,  painful  tears  of  old  age  and  the  plenteous, 
passionate  overflow  from  the  eyes  of  youth.  Was  there  ever  a 
gesture  that  could  excel,  in  meaning  and  effect,  the  one  used  by 
Salvini  in  "  Morte  Civile  "  when  the  escaped  convict  shambles 
slowly  forward  and,  stretching  out  his  arm  timidly,  lays  his  finger- 
tips on  the  priest's  hand,  then  quickly  withdraws  them,  and  with 
unutterable  intensity  presses  them  to  his  own  lips  ?  The  salutation 
waa  given  with  such  trembling,  wistful  deprecation  as  brought 
tears  to  many  eyes.  When  I  questioned  Signor  Salvini  about  it, 
he  said  :  "  No,  I  have  no  invent.  In  my  country,  among  the 
poor,  down-trodden  peasants,  you  will  often  see  that  kiss  :  they 
love,  but  also  they  fear,  the  priest — si — si !"  This  beautiful  gest 
ure,  then,  was  the  result  of  observation. 

When,  some  years  ago,  I  found  myself  cast  for  the  part  of  Coru, 
in  the  play  "Article  47,"  and  learned  that  there  was  a  mad  scene 
for  m'*  to  act,  I  was  alarmed.  The  traditional  stage  maniac 
was  a  cMibination  of  rolling  eyes,  snorty  starts,  and  noisy  decla- 
nialion,  sometimes  ridiculous  and  always  a  bore.  Therefore  tra- 
dition could  not  help  me.  When  Mr.  Daly,  with  unintentional 
cruelty,  took  me  aside  and  informed  mo  that  everything  depended 
on  just  one  act, — that,  to  quote  his  exact  words,  "  the  play  must 
stand  or  fall  by  the  mad  scene," — I  nearly  fell  there  and  then  from 
the  fright  he  gave  me.     The  following  nightmare  fortnight  I  shall 
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never  forget.  Having  learned  the  linoe  or  vorda  of  mj  part  and 
settled  the  question  of  the  showily-rich  costumes  to  be  worn,  every 
moment  of  my  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  character 
Mr.  Daly  had  intrusted  to  mo  to  develop  and  place  before  his 
public.  I  regarded  Cora  as  a  beautiful,  uneducated,  half-tamed 
animal,  a  possible  victim  to  hysteria,  from  the  first :  it  was  from 
this  stand-point  1  made  my  study.  But  when  all  wiis  done,  I  felt, 
to  my  dismay,  a  degree  of  uncertainty.  With  an  anxiously  exact- 
ing manager  behind  mo  and  a  coolly  critical  audience  before  me, 
to  enter  upon  so  important  a  task  in  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind 
4ras  simply  to  court  failure.  For  once  I  dared  not  trust  to  my 
imagination,  to  my  sympathy.  I  felt  I  must  have  facts  to  sup- 
port me,  and,  like  the  famous  hook-handed  captain,  I  must  "  take 
an  observation."  I  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  insane  asylum 
on  Black  well's  Island,  but  while  there  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me 
that  it  wpuld  bt>  a  cruel  and  heartless  act  to  single  out  for  study  some 
individual  unfortunate,  upon  whom  the  hand  of  God  was  resting 
so  heavily,  and  then  to  imitate  her  before  a  crowd  of  people.  It 
would  be  like  taking  advantage  of  a  crippled  child.  I  felt  it 
would  be  kinder  and  jwrliaps  more  artistic  to  choose  two  or  three 
symptoms  common  to  all  cases  of  insanity,  and  then,  by  care- 
fully presenting  these  general  symptoms  to  the  audience,  suggest 
the  insanity  of  Cora. 

With  that  thought  in  my  mind,  while  all  the  woman  in 
me  bent  the  head  before  such  an  aggregation  of  human  mis- 
ery, while  every  nerve  shuddered  away  from  the  frightful 
sights  and  sounds,  the  actress  made  note  of  gibbering  laugh, 
swaying  body,  and  broken,  incoherent  speech.  Ah  me,  it  was 
dreadful!  I  was  observing  with  a  vengeance.  Still,  I  had  found 
my  facts.  They  made  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  place  the 
superstructure  of  imagination.  I  had  suffered  greatly  from  ter- 
ror, hard  work,  and  sleeplessness,  but  I  was  amply  repaid  ;  for 
after  the  first  performance,  not  only  the  generous  public,  but  my 
gratified  manager  and  the  very  critics  themselves,  gave  me  words 
of  praise  for  the  work  I  had  done,  the  character  I  had  created. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  one's  observations.  I  remember 
that  on  one  occasion  I  experienced  considerable  diflBculty  in  ob- 
taining the  subject  I  wished  to  study.  It  was  at  the  time  that 
Messrs.  Shook  and  Palmer  were  about  to  produce  "  Miss  Multon  " 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  Miss  Multon  dies,  but  there  is  in  the 
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whole  play  no  word  which  indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  causes  her  death. 

After  due  consultation  the  powers  who  were  decided  that  the 
lady  should  die  of  heart-disease  ;  a  very  simple  matter  so  far  as  the 
powers  were  concerned,  but  a  very  difficult  matter  to  me,  who  had 
the  part  to  play.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  heart-disease,  nor 
could  I  iiud  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  who  could  assist  me. 
I  turned  to  the  doctor  under  whose  care  I  then  was,  and  asked 
his  help.  After  some  conversation  he  decided  that  angina 
pectoris  was  what  I  was  looking  for,  as  it  seemed  to  adapt  itself 
perfectly  to  the  requirements  of  the  character  I  described  to  him. 
lie  began  by  telling  me  something  of  the  structure  of  the  heart. 
He  showed  me  some  ugly  pictures,  too,  that  looked,  to  my  eyes, 
like  sections  of  ripe  tomatoes  with  blue  radishes  growing  through 
them.  He  taught  me  where  my  heart  was  located,  and  informed 
me  tliat,  in  the  ordinary  stage  gesture,  when  the  hand  seeks  the 
heart,  the  aforesaid  hand  is  something  like  a  foot  away 
from  the  sought-for  organ.  Ho  minutely  and  repeatedly 
described  to  me  the  attitude  and  expression  of  one  enduring, 
in  speechless,  almost  breathless,  agony,  that  awful  torture 
called  by  doctors  anyina  pectoris.  This  was  to  be  used  for 
the  climax  of  the  play.  So  far  we  had  gone  smoothly  enough, 
but  suddenly,  to  use  a  theatrical  expression,  the  doctor  "stuck." 
He  declared  his  utter  inability  to  convey  to  mo  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  jwtient  breather  when  suffering  from 
excitement  or  fatigue.  That  was  unfortunate,  for  it  was  on 
that  symptom  I  most  relied  to  indicate  to  the  audience  what  was 
Migs  Multon's  physical  condition,  her  eloquent  language  making 
jilain  her  domestic  woes.  I  begged  the  doctor  to  show  me  how  I 
should  breathe,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  No,  no  !  you 
must  see  a  subject."  At  his  next  visit  I  saw  he  was  vexed,  and  pretty 
soon  he  informed  me  that  the  only  heart  subject  he  had  found  was 
a  man  bearded  to  the  eyes  ;  but,  said  ho,  while  he  savagely  but- 
toned his  coat :  "  I'll  find  you  a  subject,  or  that  man's  beard  shall 
come  off,  for  you  must  see  tiiat  movement  of  nostril  and  mouth," 

Not  more  than  two  hours  after,  there  was  a  violent  ring  at  the 
bell,  and,  glancing  from  the  window  and  seeing  the  doctor's  car- 
riage, I  hurried  to  the  hall,  and,  looking  down,  saw  a  very  cruel 
thing.  The  doctor  and  a  woman  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
long,  long  staircase.    Then  he  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and,  start- 
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ing  by  ber  side,  ran  her  up  the  whole  long  flight  of  stairs.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  that  woman's  face  as  she  stood  swaying,  clinging  to  the 
door  frame  !  her  ghastly,  waxen  pallor ;  the  strained,  scared  look 
in  hereyes  ;  the  dilating  nostrils  ;  above  all,  the  movement  of  the 
muscles  about  tlie  mouth,  which  contracted  the  upper  lip  at  every 
hurtling,  gasping  breath  !  The  doctor  pushed  by  her  and  hastily 
whispered :  "  You  are  a  student  and  not  well  enough 
to  attend — "  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  class  or  lecture  ;  I  was 
only  sure  of  the  word  student.  So,  burning  with  shame,  I  took 
my  cue,  and  going  forward  I  felt  her  pulse  and  asked  her  a  few 
appropriate  questions.  We  were  alone  then  for  a  few  momenta,  and 
she  told  me  her  jiitifully  coramonpliice  little  story.  I  questioned 
her  closely  as  to  how  anger  or  surprise  affected  her,  and,  finding 
she  was  very  poor  and  had  a  child  to  care  for,  I  slipped  a  bill 
into  her  hand  aa  slie  rose  to  go.  She  was  thanking  me  quietly 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  on  the  bill.  Instantly  over 
her  neck,  her  face,  her  ears,  there  flamed  a  color  so  fiercely,  hotly 
red  it  seemed  to  scorch  the  skin.  Her  very  wrists,  where  they 
were  bared  above  her  gloves,  were  rod.  Iler  Juuul  (lew  to  her 
side  in  tho  very  gesture  the  doctor  had  been  teaching  me.  She 
gave  a  little  laugh,  and  nervously  remarked  :  "I — I  feel  so — hot 
and — prickly.  I  suppose — I'm  all  red  !  You  see— it  was — tho  sur- 
prise— that  did  it  1  Don't  look  so — frightened.  Miss.  I  haven't 
no  pain.  I  ain't  red  neither,  am  I,  now  ?  "  Heaven  knows  she  was 
not.  Iler  very  lips  were  white.  So,  with  thanks  and  pallid 
smiles,  the  poor  soul  removed  herself  and  her  fell  disease  from  my 
presence,  and  I  hiul  received  my  second  painful  object-lesson. 

The  nigjit  before  the  production  of  tlie  pliiy,  in  a  spirit  of 
mischief  I  drew  up  a  document  for  tho  doctor  to  sign,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  that  in  my  study  of  heart-disease  he  had  been 
my  teacher.  For,  said  I,  should  the  critics  attack  that  part  of 
my  work,  you  will  then  have  to  share  the  blame.  Laughingly  1 
brought  forth  my  document  ;  laughingly  he  signed  it.  The 
critics  did  not  attack,  but  I  still  keep  the  acknowledgment,  and 
it  bears  the  signature  "  E.  C.  Seguin." 

I  am  not  arguing  tJiat  to  be  a  good  Lady  Macbeth  one  should 
first  commit  a  murder  or  look  on  while  murder  is  committed  ;  for, 
like  numy  another  character  it  can  only  be  well  acted  when  it  is 
well  known,  and  it  can  only  be  known  through  the  imaginative 
sympathiea. 
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In  a  word,  then,  I  believe  that  of  the  many  qualities  required 
for  the  making  of  a  fine  actor  the  most  important  are  imagii\a- 
tion,  observation,  and  a  nice  judgment  in  adapting  one's  know- 
ledge to  the  requirements  of  the  stage. 

The  question  next  of tenest  asked  is  :  "  What  attraction  has  the 
stage  for  its  followers,  that  they  are  so  devoted  to  it  ?  "  Yes,  we 
are  devoted  to  it.  We  respect  its  antiquity  ;  we  admire  the  posi- 
tion it  has  gained  in  the  world  of  art ;  we  are  grateful  to  it  for 
our  daily  brea<l. 

One  of  its  attractions  is  that  it  may  prove  a  short  cut  to  pop- 
ularity. Then,  people  of  other  callings  transact  their  business 
amid  more  or  less  dull  surroundings  and  turn  to  their  liomes  for 
I  hat  which  the  actor  finds  at  the  theatre  alone,  namely,  light, 
warmth,  mnsic,  sociability.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
"  mute,  inglorious  Milton."  I  think  that  all  power  demands  ex- 
pression, and  the  employment  of  power  is  a  delight.  The  actor 
who  succeeds  feels  he  pleases  his  public,  and  therein  finds  his 
own  pleasure.  When  triumph  comes  to  liim,  it  is  in  so  delightful 
a  guise  he  cannot  help  being  moved  by  it.  Wlien  an  author 
places  his  book  before  the  public,  he  must  wait ;  he  leanis  grad- 
ually of  his  success.  Not  so  the  actor.  His  work  receives  instant 
recognition  in  swift,  soul-satisfying  applause  ;  and  what  a  delicious 
draught  it  is  !  It  produces  a  sort  of  divine  intoxication,  that,  hav- 
ing once  experienced,  one  longs  to  repeat. 

It  is  curious  how  a  performer  and  an  audience  act  and  react 
upon  one  another.  Sometimes  an  actor  begins  his  work  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  the  coldness,  the  unresponsiveness,  of  the 
audience  completely  crush  him.  lie  feels  thrown  bjick  upon 
himself,  and  for  the  rest  ot  tlie  play,  however  painstaking  ho  may 
be,  he  will  lack  naturalness  and  spirit.  Again,  an  actor  goes  to 
his  task  in  sickness,  trouble,  or  sorrow,  quite  unfit  for  his  work, 
but  his  audience  gives  him  a  warm  greeting  ;  his  heart  responds 
instantly,  his  spirits  rise,  he  decides  he  must  do  his  best  to  please 
these  generous  people  ;  so  in  trying  to  divert  them  he  diverts  him- 
self, and  all  goes  well. 

Through  those  agencies  I  can  in  a  scene  of  anger  reach 
the  very  verge  of  frenzy.  When,  after  enduring  through  a  play 
every  conceivable  huniiliiitioii  any  human  creature  can  bring 
upon  another,  I  am  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with  my  tri- 
umphant  foe,  by  forcing  my  mind   to  dwell   on   all  the  cruel 
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wrongs  thrust  upon  me  by  this  individual  I  work  myself  into  a 
state  of  suppressed  rage  that  sensibly  increases  the  beating  of 
my  heart  and  makes  me  burn  all  over.  If  my  first  accusing, 
indignant  Bpeech  is  followed  by  a  sharp  round  of  applause,  the 
effect  upon  me  is  that  of  a  lash  from  a  whip  to  an  angry  horse. 
The  blood  thunders  in  ray  ears,  my  body  vibnites  under  the 
blows  of  my  heart ;  and  between  great  earth  and  greater  heaven  I 
see  but  one  face,  that  of  my  enemy,  and  it  gleams  white  through 
a  mist  of  red.  I  have  forgotten  that  he  is  Mr.  X.  and  I  Miss  M. 
Should  the  exigencies  of  the  play  then  demand  from  him  a  sneer- 
ing or  contemptuous  answer  to  my  last  speech,  my  muscles  become 
rigid,  I  am  held,  possessed,  tormented  by  one  intense  desire — to 
close  my  hands  about  his  throat  and  clench,  and  clench,  until  I 
may  stand  in  that  red  mist  alone.  I  am  neither  actress  nor  woman, 
but  for  just  that  one  hot,  furious  moment  I  am  murder.  So, 
between  the  imagination  and  the  excitement  of  applause,  the 
deed  is  done.  I  forget  myself,  and  pass  into  another  form  of 
being. 

But  luy  time  and  the  space  of  The  Retiew  is  exhausted,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  questions,  such  as  the  temptations,  frights, 
drolleries,  of  the  stage,  must  wait. 

CLAaX   MORBIS. 


HAITI  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INSIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE   NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE 
MOLE   ST.    NICOLAS. 

BY  THE  HON.  FBEDEBICK  DOUGLASS,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  MINIS- 
TEB  TO  HAITI. 

I. 


I  PROPOSE  to  make  a  plain  statement  regarding  my  connec- 
tion with  the  late  negotiations  with  the  govenunent  of  Haiti  for 
a  United  States  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas.  Snoli  a 
statement  seems  required,  not  only  as  a  personal  vindication  from 
undeserved  censure,  but  as  due  to  the  truth  of  history.  Recog- 
nizing my  duty  to  be  silent  while  the  question  of  the  Mole  was 
pending,  I  refrained  from  making  any  formal  reply  to  the  many 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations  which  have  burdened  the 
pnblic  press  unchallenged  during  the  last  six  months.  I  have, 
however,  long  intended  to  correct  some  of  the  grosser  errors  con- 
tained in  these  misrepresentations,  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  I  could  do  so  without  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of 
undue  sensitiveness  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
That  time  has  now  come,  and  there  is  no  ground  of  sentiment, 
reason,  or  propriety  for  a  longer  silence,  especially  since,  through 
no  fault  of  mine,  the  secrets  of  the  negotiations  in  question  have 
already  been  paraded  before  the  public,  apparently  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  me  responsible  for  their  failure. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  would  be  gladly  excused  from 
appearing  before  the  public  in  the  attitude  of  self-defence.  But 
while  there  are  times  when  such  defence  is  a  privilege  to  be 
exercised  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party  assailed,  there 
are  other  times  and  circumstances  when  it  becomes  a  duty  which 
cannot  be  omitted  without  the  imputation  of  cowardice  or  of 
oonBcious  guilt.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  case  where  the 
charges  vitally  affect  one's  standing  with  the  people  and  govern- 
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ment  of  one's  country.  In  such  a  case  a  man  must  defend  him-' 
self,  if  only  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  to  defend  anything  else. 
In  discharging  this  duty  I  shall  acknowledge  no  favoritism  to 
men  in  high  places,  no  restraint  but  candor,  and  no  limitation 
but  trutli  It  is  easy  to  whip  a  man  when  his  hands  are  tied.  It 
required  little  courage  for  these  men  of  war  to  assail  me  while  I 
was  in  oflice  and  known  to  be  forbidden  by  its  rules  to  write  or  to 
speak  in  my  own  defence  :  they  had  everything  their  own  way. 

Perhap-s  it  was  thought  that  I  lacked  the  spirit  or  the  ability 
to  reply.  On  no  other  ground  of  assurance  could  there  have 
been  such  looi*e  and  reckless  disregard  of  easily-ascertained  facts 
to  coutradict  them.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  respectability  of 
the  public  journals,  mther  than  the  credibility  of  the  writers 
themselves,  was  relied  upon  to  give  effect  to  their  statements. 
Had  they  disclosed  their  names  and  theirlnio  addresses,  the  pulj- 
lic  could  have  easily  divined  a  motive  which  would  have  rendered 
unnecessary  any  word  of  mine  in  self-defence.  It  would  have 
become  evident,  in  that  case,  that  there  was  a  premeditated 
attempt  to  make  me  a  scapegoat  to  bear  off  the  sins  of  others.  It 
may  be  noted,  too,  that  prompt  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  falsehood  is  not  easily  exposed  when  it  has  had  an 
early  start  in  advance  of  truth.  As  mindful  of  some  things  as 
they  were,  however,  they  forgot  that  innocence  needs  no  defence 
until  it  is  accused. 

The  charge  is  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  defeating  the 
acquisition  of  an  important  United  States  naval  station  at  the 
Mfile  St.  Nicolas.  It  is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  I  wu-sted 
the  whole  of  my  fii-st  year  in  Haiti  in  needless  parley  i»nd  delay, 
and  finally  reduced  the  chances  of  getting  the  Mole  to  such  a 
narrow  margin  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  our  government  to 
appoint  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
Haiti  to  take  the  whole  matter  of  negotiation  for  the  Mole  ont 
of  my  hands.  One  of  the  charitable  ajtologies  they  are  pleased 
to  make  for  my  failure  is  my  color  ;  and  the  implication  is  that  a 
white  man  would  have  eueceeded  where  I  failed.  This  color 
argument  is  not  new.  It  besieged  the  White  House  before  I  was 
appointed  minister-resident  and  consul-general  to  Hatti.  At 
once  and  all  along  the  line  the  contention  wus  then  raised  that 
no  mai  with  African  blood  in  his  veins  should  bo  sent  as  minister 
to  the  black  republic.     White  men  professed   to  speak  in  the 
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interest  of  black  Haiti ;  and  I  could  have  applauded  their  alscrity 
in  upholding  her  dignity  if  I  could  have  respected  their  sincerity. 
They  thonght  it  monstrons  to  compel  black  Haiti  to  receive  a 
minister  as  black  as  herself.  They  did  not  see  that  it  would  be 
sliockingly  inconsistent  for  Haiti  to  object  to  a  black  minister 
while  she  herself  is  black. 

Prejudice  sets  all  logic  at  defiance.  It  takes  no  account  of 
reason  or  consistency.  One  of  tlie  duties  of  a  minister  in  a 
foreign  land  is  to  cultivate  good  social  as  well  as  civil  relations 
with  the  people  and  government  to  which  he  is  sent  Would  an 
American  white  man,  imbued  with  our  national  sentiments,  bo 
more  likely  than  an  American  colored  man  to  cultivate  such 
relations  ?  Would  his  American  contempt  for  the  colored  race  at 
home  fit  him  to  win  tlie  respect  and  good  will  of  colored  people 
abroad  ?  Or  would  he  play  the  hypocrite  and  pretend  to  love 
negroes  in  Haiti  when  he  is  known  to  hate  negroes  in  the  United 
States  ?— aye,  so  bitterly  tltiit  he  hates  to  see  them  occupy  even 
the  comparatively  humble  position  of  consul-general  to  Haiti. 
Would  not  the  contempt  and  disgust  of  Haiti  repel  such  a  sham  ? 

Haiti  is  no  stranger  to  Americans  or  to  American  prejudice. 
Our  white  fellow-countrymen  have  taken  little  pains  to  conceal 
their  sentinients.  This  objection  to  my  color  and  this  demand 
for  a  white  man  to  succeed  me  spring  from  the  very  feeling  which 
Haiti  herself  contradicts  and  detests.  I  defy  any  man  to  prove, 
by  any  word  or  act  of  the  Ilaitien  Government,  that  I  was  less 
respected  at  the  capital  of  Haiti  than  was  any  white  minister 
or  consul.  This  clamor  for  a  white  minister  for  Haiti  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  a  white  man  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by  her 
than  is  a  black  man,  and  that  ho  can  get  more  out  of  her  than  can 
one  of  her  own  color.  It  is  not  so,  and  the  whole  free  history  of 
Haiti  proves  it  not  to  be  so.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  a  white 
man  could,  by  reason  of  his  alleged  superiority,  gain  something 
extra  from  the  servility  of  Haiti,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
meanness  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  servility  on  the  part  of  a  weak  nation.  The 
American  ]iooj)le  are  too  great  to  be  small,  and  they  should  siak 
nothing  of  Haiti  on  grounds  less  just  and  rcitsonable  than  those 
apou  which  they  would  ask  anything  of  France  or  England.  Is 
the  weakness  of  a  nation  a  reason  for  our  robbing  it  ?  Are  we  to 
take  advantage,  not  only  of  its  weakness,  but  of  its  fears  ?    Are 
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we  to  wring  from  it  by  dread  of  onr  power  what  we  cannot  obtain 
by  api^eals  to  its  justice  and  reason  ?  If  this  is  the  policy  of  this 
great  nation,  I  own  that  my  assaihmts  were  right  when  they  said 
that  I  M'as  not  the  man  to  represent  the  United  States  in  Haiti. 

I  am  charged  with  sympathy  for  Haiti.  1  am  not  ashamed  of 
that  charge ;  but  no  man  can  say  with  truth  that  my  sympathy 
with  Haiti  stood  between  me  and  any  honorable  duty  that  I  owed 
to  the  United  States  or  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  attempt  hjis  been  made  to  prove  me  indifferent  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  naval  station  in  Haiti,  and  unable  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance to  American  commerce  and  to  American  influence  of 
such  II  station  iu  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  fact  is  that  when  some 
of  these  writers  were  in  their  petticoats  I  had  comprehended  the 
value  of  such  an  acquisition,  both  iu  respect  to  American  com- 
merce and  to  American  influence.  The  policy  of  obtaining  such 
a  station  is  not  new.  I  supported  General  Grant's  ideas  on  this 
subject  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  my  honored  and  revered 
friend  Ciiarles  Sumner,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  pro- 
claimed it  on  a  hundred  platforms  and  to  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  I  said  then  that  it  was  a  shame  to  American  statesman- 
ship that,  while  almost  every  other  great  nation  in  the  world  had 
secured  a  foothold  and  had  power  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
it  could  anchor  in  its  own  bays  and  moor  in  its  own  harbors, 
we,  who  stood  at  the  very  gate  of  that  sea,  had  there  n» 
anchoring-ground  anywhere.  I  was  for  the  acquisition  of  Samana, 
and  of  Santo  Domingo  herself  if  she  wished  to  come  to  us.  Wliile 
slavery  existed  I  was  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  the  e.Ttension  of 
American  power  and  influence.  But  since  its  abolition  I  have  gone 
with  liim  who  goes  farthest  for  such  extension. 

Hut  the  pivotal  and  fundamental  charge  made  by  my  accusers 
is  that  I  wasted  a  whole  year  in  fruitless  negotiations  for  a  coal- 
ing-station at  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas  and  allowed  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  it  to  pass  unimproved,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  last  for  the  United  States  Government  to  take  the  matter 
out  of  my  hands  and  send  a  special  commissioner  to  Halfti,  in  the 
person  of  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi,  to  negotiate  for  the  Mole.  A 
statement  more  false  than  this  never  dropped  from  lips  or  pen.  I 
here  and  now  declare,  without  hesitation  or  qualification  or  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this 
charge.     If  I  do  not  in  this  state  the  truth,  I  may  be  easily  con- 
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tradicted  and  put  to  open  Bhamc.  I  tlieroforo  nflirm  that  at  no 
time  during  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Haiti  was  I  charged 
with  the  duty  or  invested  with  any  authority  by  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  negotiate  with 
Haiti  for  a  United  States  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Xicolas 
or  anywhere  else  in  that  country.  Where  no  duty  was  imposed 
no  duty  was  neglected.  It  is  not  for  a  diplomat  to  run  before  he 
ia  sent,  especially  in  matters  involving  large  consequences  like 
those  implied  in  extending  our  power  into  a  neighboring 
country. 

Kere,  then,  let  me  present  the  plain  facts  in  the  case.  They, 
better  than  anything  else  I  can  say,  vindicate  my  conduct  in 
connection  with  this  question. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1891,  Rear-Adniiral  Gherardi, 
having  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince,  sent  one  of  his  underofficers 
on  shore  to  the  United  Statos  Legation  to  invite  me  on  board  his 
flagship,  the  "  Philadelphia."  I  complied  with  the  invitation, 
although  I  knew  that,  in  strict  polileness,  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  Admiral  Gherardi  himself  to  come  to  me. 
I  felt  disinclined,  however,  to  stand  upon  ceremony  or  to 
endeavor  to  correct  the  manners  of  an  American  admiral.  Having 
long  since  decided  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  no  e.xpression  of 
American  prejudice  or  slight  on  account  of  my  colorcould  dimin- 
ish my  self-respect  or  disturb  my  equanimity,  I  went  on  board  as 
requested,  and  there  for  the  first  time  learned  that  I  was  to  have 
some  connection  with  negotiations  for  a  United  States  coaling- 
station  at  the  M61e  St.  Nicolas,  and  this  information  waa  im- 
parted to  me  by  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi.  He  told  me  in  his 
peculiarly  emphatic  manner  that  he  had  been  duly  appointed  a 
United  States  special  commissioner  ;  that  his  mission  was  to  ob- 
tain a  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas ;  and  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  Mr.  Tracy,  and  also  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  I  should  earnestly  cooperate  with  him 
in  accomplishing  this  object.  He  further  made  me  fully  ac- 
quunted  with  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  I  was  not  slow  in 
recognizing  it. 

In  reality,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Gherardi 
on  this  diplomatic  scene,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
his  appointment.  There  was  at  Port  au  Prince  an  individual,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  elsewhere,  acting  as  agent  of  a  distin- 
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gnished  firm  in  New  York,  who  appeared  to  be  more  fully  initi- 
ated into  tlie  secrets  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  than 
I  was,  and  who  knew,  or  said  he  knew,  all  about  the  appointment 
of  Admiral  Gherardi,  whose  arrival  he  diligently  heralded  in  ad- 
vance and  carefully  made  public  in  all  the  political  and  business 
circles  to  which  he  had  access.  He  stated  that  I  was  discredited 
at  Washington,  had,  in  fact,  been  suspended  and  recalled, 
and  that  Admiral  Gherardi  had  been  duly  commissioned  to 
take  my  place.  This  news  was  sudden  and  far  from  flatter- 
ing. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  placed  me  in  an 
unenviable  position  both  before  the  community  of  Port  an 
Prince  and  before  the  government  of  Haiti.  It  had,  however, 
the  advantage,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  believe  anything  so  anoma- 
lous, of  preparing  me  for  the  advent  of  my  successor,  and  of 
softening  the  shock  of  my  fall  from  my  high  estate.  My  con- 
nection with  this  negotiation,  as  all  may  see,  was  very  humble, 
secondary,  and  subordinate.  The  glory  of  success  or  the  shame 
of  defeat  was  to  belong  to  the  new  minister.  I  was  made  subject 
to  the  commissioner.  This  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  New  York 
agent  had  prepared  me  to  expect,  but  it  was  not  what  I  thought 
I  deserved  and  what  my  position  as  minister  called  for  at  the 
hands  of  my  government.  Strangely  enough,  all  of  my  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  Mole  came  to  me  through  my  newly-consti- 
tuted superior.  He  was  fresh  from  the  face  of  our  Secretary  of 
8t8t«,  know  his  most  secret  intentions  and  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  government,  and  I,  naturally  enough,  received  the  law 
from  his  lips. 

The  situation  suggested  the  resignation  of  my  office  as  due  to 
my  honor ;  but  reflection  soon  convinced  me  that  such  a  course 
would  subject  me  to  a  misconstruction  more  Iiurtful  than  any 
censure  which,  in  the  circumstances,  could  justly  arise  from  re- 
maining at  my  post.  The  government  had  decided  that  a  special 
commissioner  was  needed  in  Haiti.  No  charges  were  brought 
against  me,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  set  up  my  wisdom  or  my  re- 
sentment as  a  safer  rule  of  action  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
wisdom  of  my  government.  Besides,  I  did  not  propose  to  be 
pushed  out  of  office  in  this  way.  I  therefore  resolved  to  coope- 
rate with  the  special  commissioner  in  good  faith  and  in  all  earnest- 
ness, and  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

It  was  first  necessary,  in  furtherance  of  ihe  mission  of  Ad- 
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miral  Gherardi,  to  obtain  for  him  as  early  as  possible  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Firmin,  the  Ilaitien  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and 
with  His  Excellency  Florvil  llyppolite,  the  President  of  Uaiti. 
This,  by  reason  of  my  position  as  minister  and  my  good  relations 
with  the  government  of  Haiti,  I  accomplished  only  two  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  admiral.  Not  even  my  accusers  can  charge  me 
with  tardiness  in  obeying  in  this,  or  in  anything  else,  the  orders 
of  my  superior.  In  acting  under  him  I  had  put  aside  the  fact  of 
the  awkward  position  in  which  the  officious  agent  had  placed  me, 
and  the  still  more  galling  fact  that  the  instructioun  I  received  had 
not  reached  me  from  the  State  Department  in  the  usual  and  ap- 
propriate way,  as  also  the  fact  that  I  had  been  in  some  degree 
subjectt'd  to  the  authority  of  un  otlicer  who  had  not,  like  myself, 
been  duly  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  one  whose  name  and  bearing  pro- 
claimed him  practically  the  man  having  full  command.  Neither  did 
I  allow  anything  like  a  feeling  of  offended  dignity  to  diminish  my 
zeal  and  alacrity  in  carrying  out  his  instructions.  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  was  acting  like  a  good  soldier, 
promptly  and  faithfully  executing  the  orders  of  my  superior,  and 
obeying  the  will  of  my  goveniment.  Our  first  conference  with 
President  Hyppolite  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  was  held  at  the 
palace  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28th  of  January,  1891.  At  this 
conference,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  real  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Mdlc  St.  Nicolas,  the  wishes  of  our  government 
were  mad«  known  to  the  government  of  Haiti  by  Rear-Admiral 
Gherardi ;  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  stated  the 
case  with  force  and  ability.  If  anything  was  omitted  or  insisted 
upon  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  this  defect  must  be 
lotjked  for  in  the  admiral's  address,  for  he  was  the  principal 
speaker,  as  he  was  also  the  principal  negotiator. 

Admiral  Gherardi  based  our  claim  for  this  concession  upon  the 
ground  of  services  rendered  by  the  United  States  to  the  Hyppolite 
revolution.  He  claimed  it  also  on  the  ground  of  promises  made 
to  our  government  by  Hyppolite  and  Firmin  through  their 
agents  while  the  revolution  was  in  progress,  and  afiirmed  that  but 
for  the  support  of  our  government  the  revolution  would  hare 
failtKl.  I  supplemented  his  remarks,  not  in  opposition  to  his 
views,  but  with  the  intention  of  impressing  the  government  of 
Haiti  with  the  idea  that  the  concession  asked  for  was  in  the  lino 
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of  good  ueigbborhood  and  advanced  civilization,  and  in  every 
consistent  with  tlio  autononiy  of  Haiti  ;  urging  that  tiie  conce 
siou  would  be  a  source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakntnss  to  the 
Ilaitieu  government ;  that  national  isolation  was  a  policy  of  the 
past  ;  that  the  necessity  for  it  in  Haiti,  for  which  there  was  an 
apology  at  the  cotnmonceinent  of  her  existence,  no  longer  exists  ; 
that  her  relation  to  the  world  and  that  of  the  world  to  her  are  not 
what  they  were  when  her  independence  was  achieved  ;  that  her 
true  policy  now  ia  to  touch  the  world  at  all  points  that  make  for 
civilization  and  commerce  ;  and  that,  instead  of  asking  in  alarm 
what  will  happen  if  a  naval  station  be  conceded  to  the  United 
States,  it  sliould  aak,  '•  What  will  liappcn  if  such  a  naval  station 
be  not  coiictMled  ?  "  I  insisted  that  there  was  far  more  danger 
to  be  apprehended  to  the  stability  of  the  existing  government 
from  allowing  the  rumor  to  float  in  the  air  that  it  was  about  to  sell 
out  the  country  than  by  granting  the  lease  of  the  Mole  and  letting 
the  country  know  precisely  what  had  been  done  and  the  reasons  in 
the  premises  for  the  same  ;  that  a  fact  accomplished  carries  with 
it  a  power  to  promote  acquiescence ;  and  1  besought  them  to  meet 
the  question  with  courage. 

In  replying  to  us  Mr.  Firmin  demanded  to  know  on  which  of 
the  two  grounds  we  based  our  claim  for  the  possession  of  this  naval 
station.  If  it  were  demanded,  he  said,  upon  any  pledge  made  by 
President  Hyppolite  and  himself,  he  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  promise  or  pledge,  and  insisted  that,  while  the  offer  of  cer- 
tain advantages  had  been  luadt  to  our  government,  the  government 
at  Washington  had  not  at  the  time  accepted  them.  The  letter  in 
proof  of  the  different  view  was,  he  said,  only  a  copy  of  the  original 
letter,  and  the  original  letter  was  never  accepted  by  the  Americaa 
Government. 

This  position  of  Mr.  Firmin's  was  resisted  by  Admiral  Gher- 
ardi,  who  contended  with  mnch  force  that,  while  there  was  no 
formal  agreement  consummated  between  the  two  governments, 
Haiti  was  nevertheless  morally  bound,  since  the  assistance  for 
which  she  asked  had  made  Hyppolite  President  of  Haiti.  With- 
out intending  to  break  the  force  of  the  admiral's  contention  at 
this  point,  I  plainly  saw  t!ie  indefensible  attitude  in  which  he  waa 
placing  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  representing  onr 
government  as  interfering  by  its  navy  with  the  affairs  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,  covertly  assisting  inputting  down  one  government 
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and  setting  up  another ;  and  I  therJ 
Dpon  which  I  based  our  demand  for  [ 
I  spoke  in  the  interest  and  in  ectppo^ 
States.   It  did  not  strike  me  that 
Gherardi  to  have  been  done— though 
work  for  which  the  United  States  uuv^ 
and  supported  by  the  American  peoplfj 
our  government  did  not  authorize  Ke 
throw  Legitime  and  to  set  up  Eypptj 
gave  him  the  winh,  and  left  him  to 
did  not  accept  this  as  a  foundation 
diplomacy.     If  this  was  a  bhinder 
of  which  I  am  not  ashamed,  and  it 
of  my  country. 

At  the  close  of  this  conference 
to  put  into  writing  our  request  for 
which  we  asked  its  concession.  Whi| 
after. 


IS  DRUNKENNESS  CURABLE! 

BY  OB,  'WTLLIAM   A.    HAMMOXD,    DH,   T.    D.    CR0THER8,    DR.    ELOK 
N.    CARPKWTEE,    AND    DR.    CYRUS   EDSON. 


DR.  HAMMOND: 

It  may  be  stated  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  mudicine  or  combination- 
of  medicines  tlmt  will  cure  a  person  of  the  liabit  of  drunkenness — 
that  is,  that  will  destroy  his  or  her  Imbit  or  appetite  for  alcoholic 
liqnors.  It  may  be  incideiitully  stated  with  equal  positiveness 
that  there  ifi  no  habit,  whether  of  chloral,  opium,  hashish,  or  any 
other  intoxicating  substance,  that  can  be  cured  by  medicine  ;  and, 
even  further,  that  there  is  no  habit  or  appetite  whatever  to  which 
mankind  is  subject  that  can  be  got  rid  of  by  drugs,  whether  it  be 
drinking  coffee,  or  smoking  tobacco,  or  taking  a  M-alk  every  day 
at  a  particular  hour,  or  going  to  bed  at  a  certain  time.  Appetites 
and  habits  are  not  under  the  control  of  medicines  :  nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  drunkenness  is  curable^ 
and  that  the  appetite  for  alcohol  can  be  abolished. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  these  facts  it  will  be  necessary  to  state, 
first,  what  the  desire  for  alcoholic  liquors  is,  and,  secondly,  how 
it  may  be  cured. 

Most  persons  get  drunk  because  they  want  to  ;  others  because 
they  cannot  help  it  with  the  means  of  combating  their  inclination 
which  are  at  their  disposal. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  first  class, — those  who  get  drunk  because 
they  want  to, — there  are  several  motives  which  prompt  them  to 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol.  By  lessening  the  nervous  im- 
pressibility of  the  individual  it  diminishes  any  painful  impres- 
sion, mental  or  physical,  of  which  ho  may  be  the  subject ;  it 
drowns  his  sorro\v>  and  eases  his  pains.  Besides  these  effects,  by 
fltiuiulating  certain  ))ort-ons  of  his  brain  it,  in  many  cases,  at 
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first  arouses  pleasurable  emotions  before  the  stage  of  stupor  or 
utter  forgetfulness  is  reached  ;  though  every  one  knows  that  in 
man}'  cases  it  produces  a  state  of  frenzy  or  prompts  to  acts  of 
violence.  These  people  get  drunk  every  day,  for  the  habit  be- 
comes established  in  them,  and  habits  when  well  fixed  in  the 
system  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  Still,  they  may  be  cured, 
and  it  is  well  if  they  can  be  cured  before  not  only  the  habit  has 
become  confirmed,  but  before  an  appetite  has  been  aroused  which 
is  quite  as  difficult  to  subdue. 

A  person,  for  instance,  is  induced  to  smoke  a  cigar  after 
dinner.  The  inducement,  whatever  it  may  be,  constitutes  the 
impression  made  upon  the  brain.  The  persuasion  of  a  friend, 
the  desire  to  be  sociable,  or  the  idea  that  smoking  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  health  prompts  to  the  performance  of  the  act, 
and  the  cigar  is  smoked.  It  is  repeated  for  similar  reasons,  until 
at  last  the  act  of  repetition  begins  to  exercise  its  effect,  and  the 
original  incentive  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  powerful  one  which 
has  taken  its  place,  A  habit  has  been  fully  formed  ;  an  appetite 
has  been  created  ;  and  neither  can  be  broken  without  violence  to 
both  mind  and  body.  The  oft-repeated  impression  has  left  its 
traces  somewhere  each  time,  until  at  last  it  assumes  a  local 
habitation  and  becomes  permanently  fixed  in  the  organism,  not 
to  be  lost  except  through  some  more  powerful  influence  acting  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  first. 

What  is  true  of  tobacco  is  even  more  true  of  alcohol,  for  the 
effects  resulting  from  this  agent  are  more  powerful  than  those  that 
ensue  from  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  aud  hence  its  influence  in 
causing  a  habit  or  arousing  an  appetite  is  more  difficult  of 
eradication. 

Next,  in  regard  to  those  who  drink  because  they  cannot,  with 
their  then  existing  means  of  control,  prevent  the  indulgence — an 
indulgence  which  they  know  is  injurious  to  them  and  from  which 
they  honestly  endeavor  to  abstain.  A  great  many  of  these  people 
have  the  proclivity  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  born  in  them, 
and,  aware  of  this  fact,  they  sometimes  imagine  that  it  is  useless 
for  them  to  try  to  overcome  the  fatal  incliuation.  This  inclina- 
tion may  come  upon  them  spontaneously,  without  there  being 
any  love  for  alcohol,  either  for  its  tjisto  or  for  its  effects,  an<l  act 
with  a  force  which  it  appears  to  them  they  are  powerless  to 
resist.      Even  iu  regard  to  substances  wliich  produce  no  very 
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marked  effects  upon  the  systom,  a  habit  may  be  aroused  tlirongh 
this  influence  of  here<litary  tendency. 

Thus,  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  his  grandfather  had  be- 
come aocuBtomod  to  wake  up  from  sound  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock 
every  night  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  after  which  he  would  lie  down 
and  sleep  quietly  till  nioniing.  The  father  of  my  informant  was  a 
posthunious  son,  and  his  mother  died  in  childbirth  with  him.  He 
was  English,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  India  with  an  uncle.  One 
night,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  awoke  suddenly 
with  an  intense  desire  for  a  cup  of  tea.  He  endeavored  to  over- 
come tlie  longing,  but  finally,  being  unable  to  sleep,  got  up,  and, 
proceeding  to  an  adjoining  room,  made  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then,  going  back  to  bed,  soon  fell  asleep.  He  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  at  that  time;  in  fact,  it  made  no  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  but  the  next  night  the  awaking,  the  desire,  and  the 
tea-making  were  repeated.  At  breakfast  the  following  morning 
ho  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been  obliged  to  rise  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  night  and  make  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  laughingly 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  bo  as  well  for  him  in  future  to 
have  the  materials  in  his  bedroom.  His  uncle  listened  attentively, 
and,  when  the  recital  was  finished,  said  : 

"  Yes,  have  everything  ready,  for  you  will  want  your  tea  every 
night ;  your  father  took  it  at  midnight  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
you  are  like  him  in  everything." 

The  uncle  was  right ;  the  midnight  tea-drinking  became  a 
settled  habit.  Several  years  afterward  the  gentleman  returned  to 
England  and  there  married.  Of  this  marriage  a  son — my  inform- 
ant— was  born,  and  six  years  subsequently  the  father  died.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  school  till  he  was  si-xteen  years  old,  when  ho  was 
sent  to  Amsterdam  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  his  mother's 
brother,  a  banker  of  that  city.  He  was  kept  pretty  actively  at 
work,  and  one  night  in  particular  did  not  get  to  bed  till  after 
twelve  o'clock.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  lie  down  the  idea  struck 
him  that  a  cup  of  tea  would  bo  a  good  thing.  All  the  servants 
had  retired  ;  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  make  it  himself.  He 
did  so,  and  then  went  to  bed.  The  next  night  he  again  had  his 
tea,  and  after  that  took  it  regularly,  waking  from  sleep  punctually 
for  that  purpose  at  twelve  o'clock.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
been  a  tea-drinker,  tliough  he  had  occasionally  tasted  tea.  Writing 
borne  to  hia  mother,  he  informed  her  that  he  had  taken  to  the 
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custom  of  drinking  tea,  but  bad  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  it  at 
a  very  inconvenient  liour — twelve  o'clock  at  night.  She  replied, 
telling  him  that  he  had  come  honestly  by  his  liking,  for  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  had  exactly  tlie  same  habit.  Previous  to  the 
reception  of  this  letter  he  had  never  hoard  of  the  peculiarity  of 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

Any  sensible  person,  whether  physician  or  layman,  will  see  at 
once  that  such  a  habit  as  this  is  not  within  the  range  of  cure 
by  medicine.  And  if  the  comparatively  innocent  habit  of 
drinking  tea  at  inconvenient  hours  is  not,  why  the  still  more 
imperious  habit  of  drinking  alcoliol  ?  But,  though  not  curable 
by  medical  means,  the  alcoholic  habit  is  curable,  and  there  are 
three  ways  by  which  it  can  be  overcome. 

First,  by  absolutely  stopping  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Second,  by  putting  the  person  in  whom  it  is  desired  to  stop 
the  habit  under  such  restraint  or  into  such  utter  seclusion  that 
he  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  liquors. 

77/t>ff,  by  instructing  liim  fully  in  regard  to  the  injurious 
efifecls  of  alcohol  upon  his  system,  and,  by  superior  mental 
Influence,  so  strengthening  his  willpower  as  to  enable  him  to 
resist  temptation. 

In  regard  to  the  first  means  mentioned,  it  is  probably  alto- 
gether impossible  of  accomplishment,  even  if  it  is  desirable  that 
the  presence  of  alcohol  upon  the  earth  should  be  abolished  in 
order  that  a  comparatively  few  persons,  not  by  any  means  the 
most  valuable  citizens,  should  be  cured  of  drunkenness.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  prohibitory  laws  as  legislatures  enact  do  not 
essentially  interfere  with  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  more  worthless 
portion  of  the  commujnty,  who  will  get  it  at  all  hazards,  while 
they  materially  lessen  the  comfort  of  those  persons  who  take  their 
glass  of  wine  or  mug  of  beer  in  all  sobriety,  and  who  are  bene- 
fited by  this  decent  use  of  stimulants.  Nevertheless,  it  is  qnite 
certain  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  regulated  by 
the  state,  and  that  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  drunkenness 
by  such  wise  interference ;  by  requiring  a  high-license  fee  and 
such  strict  police  supervision  as  will  not  only  insure  the  purity  of 
liquors,  but  will  prevent  their  sale  by  improper  persons.  The 
total  abolition  of  alcohol  from  the  earth  would,  as  I  have  said,  be 
invariably  curative  of  the  habit  of  drunkenness,  but  it  is  a  thera- 
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peutical  means  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  potent- 
ate or  power  that  we  may  dismiss  it  from  further  consideration. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  sequestration  of  the  drunkard. 
This  is  entirely  within  our  means  of  accomplishment,  and  must 
form,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chief  means  for  the  treatment 
of  the  habitual  drunkard,  or  the  one  who  drinks  spasmodically. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  in  the  night 
to  take  tea  could  have  been  cured  of  this  habit  by  such  physical 
restraint,  continued  for  a  sufficiently  long  jwriod  to  break  the  force 
of  the  power  of  iteration.  We  are  all  consoiousof  the  fact  that  some 
one  or  more  of  our  habits  have  been  broken  up  when  they  have 
become  pliysically  imiwssible  of  repetition.  And  tliis  is  true 
not  only  uf  habits,  but  of  appetites  as  well.  The  longer  we  ab- 
stain from  any  particular  habit,  the  less  powerful  becomes  the 
inclination  to  indulge,  and  after  a  periofl  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  or  the  organism  of  the  individual,  the  excitation 
is  no  longer  experienced. 

It  must  bo  understood  that,  after  persons  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  a  long  period  of  over-indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  the  system  bocotnes  habituated  to  their  use  ;  and  when 
they  are  stopped  matiy  disagreeable  and  even  painful  sensations 
are  experienced.  Little  by  little,  however,  if  abstinence  is  con- 
tinued, these  become  less  strongly  felt,  and  they  eventually  dis- 
appear. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  physical  prohibition  can 
be  oflfected.  The  person  against  whom  it  is  directed  may,  in 
mild  oiaes,  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
attendant,  or  ho  may,  if  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man,  even 
be  trusted  to  his  honor  after  he  has  made  a  promise  not  to  drink. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  often  met  with  ;  still  they  do  occur.  Or 
the  victim  may  be  snbjectetl  to  actual  imprisonment,  either  in  an 
inebriate  asylum,  a  hospital,  or  a  jail  ;  the  latter,  however,  prov- 
ing by  far  the  most  effectual,  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
smuggle  liquor  into  a  jail  than  into  either  of  the  otiier  places  ;  or 
the  restraint  may  be  accompliahod  by  drugs,  such  as  opium  or 
other  narcotics  which  so  stupefy  the  patient  that  he  is  never  con- 
scious enough  to  exercise  a  habit  or  gratify  an  appetite.  Of 
course  this  is  no  more  curative  than  would  be  the  production  of 
the  same  effect  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  is,  altogether, 
a  method  of  treatment  which,  in  ray  opinion,  is  perfectly  unjus- 
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tifiable.  Such  treatment  cannot  be  continued  suffieiently  long  to 
prove  of  any  benefit.  In  fact,  it  ia  never  successful,  and  there  it 
always  the  risk  of  making  one  habit  take  the  place  of  another. 

Still,  even  after  physical  restraint  has  been  faithfully  per- 
severed in  for  long  periods,  many  of  those  who  have  been  subjected 
to  it  resume  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  soon  after  they  are  set  at 
liberty.  They  do  this  simply  because  they  want  to.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  mode  of  enjoyment  for  them.  They  either  do  no, 
believe  it  to  be  injurious  or,  if  so  believing,  they  drink  and 
knowingly  take  the  cousefiuences. 

Not  long  ago  a  patient  said  to  me  :  "  Doctor,  yon  may  lock 
me  up  and  surround  mc  by  guards  when  I  go  out,  and  you  may 
advise  me  as  much  as  you  please,  and  you  may  continue  this  sys- 
tem of  treatment  for  ten  years  or  more  ;  and  when  you  stop  it  and 
I  pass  from  under  your  charge,  I  will  get  drunk.  I  shall  do  bo 
because  I  like  to  get  drunk.  I  am  a  free  citizen  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  get  drunk  if  I  wish  to  do  so." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  many  persons  continue 
to  drink  to  excess  because  they  believe  they  have  a  moral  right  to 
do  so  if  they  choose  ;  and  they  feel  that  it  ia  an  outrage  upon  their 
personal  liberty  to  subject  them  to  restraint. 

As  to  moral  suasion,  the  third  of  our  means  of  cnre,  it  is 
mainly  successful  witli  those  unfortunate  but  intelligent  persons 
who  strongly  desire  to  be  cured.  It  is  with  these  that  the  advice 
of  a  physician  in  whom  tliey  have  confidence,  the  encouragement 
that  he  is  able  to  give  tliem.and  his  charity  towards  their  failings 
which  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  gives  him,  prove  most 
successful.  These  are  the  patients  to  whose  honor  we  can  trust 
with  the  most  confidence,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
generally  cured. 

Now,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  medical  treat- 
ment is  to  be  altogether  neglected.  Certain  tonics  and  sedatives 
are  required  in  the  course  of  treatment,  to  overcome  conditions 
that  may  be  produced  in  the  system  of  the  habitual  drunkard 
when  his  customary  stimulus  has  been  taken  away  ;  but  as  to  the 
specific  influence  of  thd/fittrate  of  strychnia,  which  has  had  its 
day,  and  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  which  is  now- 
being  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  certain  cure  fordninkennesa, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  tiicir  u.se  in  such  a  connection  is  most 
irrational,  unscientific,  and  delusive.  Almost  every  drunkard  can 
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abstain  for  a  time,  more  or  leas  long,  by  the  mere  effort  of  a  very 
weak  will,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to  think  that  he  has  got  some- 
thing to  cure  him.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not  one  single  case  of  a  cure  by  either  of  these  agents,  or  any 
other  agent,  by  the  unaided  power  of  the  drug.  Strychnia  or 
gold  or  almost  anything  else  will,  when  used  in  the  case  of  sensi- 
ble persons  who  sincere!}'  desire  to  bo  cured,  and  who  are  imbued 
with  confidence  in  the  physician,  prove  efBcacious.  I  have  cured 
patients  with  a  daily  hypodermic  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  water, 
combined  with  the  influence  or  mental  predominance  which  1 
happened  to  have  over  them.  But  that  there  is  any  antidotal 
power  in  the  chloride  of  gold,  or  any  other  drug,  is  the  purest 
kind  of  fiction.  I  have  used  the  chloride  of  gold  hypodermically 
in  my  practice  for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  witnessed  a  sin- 
gle case  in  which  it  abolished  the  taste  for  alcoholic  liquor. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  such  case  in  existence. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  although  there  is  one 
means  of  cure  not  yet  sufficiently  tried,  but  of  which  the 
therapeutical  promise  appears  to  be  good  ;  and  that  is  hypnotism. 
There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
effectual,  but  I  have  none  such  within  my  own  experience. 
I  have,  however,  cured  two  cases  of  the  opium  habit  by 
employing  it.  Its  range  of  usefulness  is,  unfortunately,  not 
hirge,  for  comparatively  few  persons  are  subject  to  its  in- 
flaence. 

William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 


DR.  CROTHERS : 

Any  satisfactory  or  reliable  answer  to  the  question.  Is  drunk- 
enness curable  ?  must  come  from  a  scientific  study  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  drunkenness.  Fortunately,  recent  advances  of 
science  have  furnished  many  facts  and  data  by  which  to  determine 
this  question  apart  from  personal  opinions  and  theories. 

A  very  curious  chapter  of  psychological  literature  could  be  writ- 
ten on  the  popular  theories  of  the  day  concerning  drunkenness 
and  its  curability.  Thus,  persons  who  believe  inebriety  to  be  a 
vice  and  sin  are  confident  that  conversion  will  cure  every  one. 
Many  so-called  gospel-temperance  advocates  claim  to  have  cured 
thousands  of  inebriates,  and   assert  with  great  emphasis  that 
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the  grace  of  God,  through  a  cliange  of  heart,  will  make  sober 
men  of  all  such  persons  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Another  class 
believe  drunkenness  to  result  from  weak  will-power,  with  absence 
of  plan  and  purpose  in  life,  the  great  remedy  of  whicli  is  the 
pledge.  The  old  Washingtonian  revival,  the  Father  Matthew 
movement,  and  the  blue-  and  red-ribbon  revival  waves  are  illus- 
trations of  the  practical  application  of  this  theory.  The  most 
wonderful  success  in  the  cure  of  drunkards  is  claimed  by  the 
adherents  of  this  method  of  treatment. 

Many  persons  prochiiin  that  drunkenness  is  always  due  to  a 
wilful  criminal  impulse,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  punishment 
and  suffering.  They  would  have  laws  for  more  severe  punishment, 
establish  the  whipping-post,  confinn  druukiirds  in  dungeons,  in 
irons  and  on  bread  and  water,  and,  finally,  use  capital  punishment. 
Curiously,  the  believers  in  this  theory  cite  examples  of  its  practical 
value  in  the  cure  of  many  cases. 

It  is  clear  to  many  people  that  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  will 
core  drunkenness  effectually.  Others  assert  that  drunkenness 
is  a  mere  stomach  trouble,  and  that  specific  drugs  will  destroy 
the  appetite ;  also  that,  by  treating  this  appetite  to  excess  of 
spirits  in  everything  used,  a  permanent  repugnance  can  be  created. 
A  large  number  of  cures  are  said  to  be  made  by  those  methods. 

The  drug-specific  treatment  is  now  qnite  prominent,  but,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  the  results  are  subjects  of  faith  rather  than 
of  demonstration. 

These  and  other  theories  are  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  and 
platform,  and  even  in  the  court-room,  and  are  scattered  broadcast 
iu  journals,  tracts,  and  books;  and  yet  all  competent  authorities 
agree  that  drunkenness  is  increasing.  Some  reasons  for  this  are 
apparent  in  the  legal  method  of  curing  drunkenness.  Fines 
and  short  imprisonments,  supposed  to  stop  all  further  use  of  spirits, 
produce  the  opposite  effect,  and  intensify  all  the  conditions 
which  impel  the  drunkard  to  drink.  Statistics  show  beyond  doubt 
that  the  station-houses  and  jails  are  more  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  saloons,  and  that  98  per  cent,  of  all  inebriates  who 
are  punished  for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment  are  re- 
arrested for  the  Kime  offence  continually  until  death.  There  is  a 
grim  irony  in  the  method  of  cure  that  makes  recovery  more  and 
more  impossible,  and  finally  completely  destroys  the  victim.  Evi- 
dently as  long  as  the  drunkard  is  regarded  from  the  moral  side 
VOL.  ctiii.— No.  418.  23 
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alone  (and  judged  by  the  theories  urged  a  thousand  years  ago  in 
explanation  of  bis  condition),  his  curability  will  be  doubtful  and 
exceptional. 

Another  very  curious  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  spas- 
modic efforts,  through  parties,  societies,  and  agitations,  to  rouse 
the  public  to  use  certain  curative  measures  for  drunkenness.  The 
literature  of  these  movements  is  the  strangest  componnd  of  errors 
and  misconceptions  that  are  repeated  without  a  question  or 
doubt  of  their  reality.  Take  the  established  facts  concern- 
ing alcohol :  they  could  all  be  put  on  a  single  page ;  and  yet 
over  two  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  this 
topic,  and  these  do  not  include  a!!.  A  dozen  different  text  books 
are  published  to  teach  the  action  of  alcohol  to  schoolchildren. 
Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  from  any  comparison  of  theory  and 
practice  to  form  any  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  curability  of 
drunkenness. 

The  scientific  student  must  begin  his  inquiries  without  sup- 
port from  present  knowledge,  and  aside  from  this  mass  of  oi^inion 
and  theory,  lie  must  approach  the  subject  entirely  from  the 
physical  side,  and  seek  to  ascertain  what  drunkenness  is,  its  causes 
and  character,  and  why  alcohol  or  other  narcotics  are  used  so  ex- 
cessively, and  beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  self-preservation. 
When  these  factjs  are  understood,  the  question  of  curability  can  be 
answered.  The  scientific  method  to  be  pursued  in  this  study  is 
the  same  as  in  all  other  physiL-al  problems.  First,  gather  and 
tabulate  the  histories  of  a  large  number  of  inebriates  ;  thou  make 
comparative  studies  of  these  records,  and  ascertain  what  facts,  if 
any,  are  common  to  a!!  of  them.  The  history,  beginning  with  the 
individual,  should  extend  back  to  his  parents  and  grandparents  ; 
giving  accurate  details  of  all  family  diseases  and  accidents,  and 
diseases  whicli  have  appeared  ill  different  membere  of  the  family;  also 
their  habits  of  living  and  occupation;  their  successes  and  failures 
in  life  ;  their  character,  conduct,  surroundings,  and  longevity. 
To  this  add  the  history  of  the  collateral  branches  and  near  rela- 
tives up  to  the  present.  Then,  coming  to  the  individual,  record 
all  the  facts  of  his  birth  and  the  condition  of  his  parents  prior  to 
his  birth ;  his  early  childhood,  diet,  diseases,  and  occupation, 
and  the  culture  and  care  received  ;  also  all  the  accidents, 
diseases,  nerve  and  muscle  strains,  shocks,  and  failures,  his 
surroundings,  and  all  the   facts  of  his  life   up  to  the  onset  of 
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his  drink-history  ;  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  use  of 
spirits  and  the  effect  upon  him  ;  his  habits  and  mode  of  living, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  diet,  condition  of  life, 
and  its  failures  uad  successes ;  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  its 
influence  over  his  daily  life,  and  all  the  other  facts  of  his  history. 

While  accuracy  as  to  many  of  these  statements  may  be  difficult 
to  secure,  certain  general  principles  will  appear,  which  must  have 
been  followed  or  preceded  by  certain  minor  facts,  either  known 
or  unknown.  The  more  exhaustive  these  facts  are,  the  more 
accurate  the  conclusions.  From  a  grouping  of  a  large  number 
of  such  histories  a  startling  uniformity  in  the  causation,  develop- 
ment, and  termination  appears.  Literally  the  same  causes,  the 
same  surroundings  and  conditions,  appear  in  nearly  every  case. 
To  illustrate,  heredity  as  a  causation  appears  in  over  60  per  cent, 
of  all  inebriates.  The  parents  and  grandparents  have  been  con- 
tinuous or  excessive  users  of  spirits,  or  have  been  insane  or  men- 
tally defective,  or  have  been  consumptive,  or  had  rheumatlam, 
gout,  or  some  other  profound  constitutional  disease  before  the 
birth  of  the  child.  These  physical  states  have  been  transmitted, 
and  burst  into  activity  from  exposure  to  some  peculiar  exciting 
cause.  In  20  per  cent,  there  will  be  found  the  same  history  of 
disease  and  injury  preceding  the  use  of  spirits.  Thus,  blows  on 
the  head,  sunstrokes,  railroad  accidents,  and  injuries  which  have 
caused  stupor  or  periods  of  unconsciousness ;  or  profound  wasting 
diseastg,  from  which  recovery  has  followed,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
spirits,  which  sooner  or  later  developed  into  drunkenness ;  mental 
shocks  from  grief  and  joy  or  other  profound  emotional  strains, 
are  often  followed  by  intense  craving  and  drunkenness.  Ten  per 
cent,  will  give  a  clear  history  of  brain-  and  nerve-exhaustion 
preceding  the  inebriety.  In  5  per  cent,  bad  sanitary  surroundings, 
bad  living  and  diet,  have  been  the  exciting  causes  ;  and  in  a  small 
percentage  the  causes  are  obscure  and  unknown.  These  are  some 
of  the  most  prominent  facts  appearing  from  a  comparison  of  the 
hiiitorics  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  Many  of  the  causes  are 
combined  in  one,  such  as  heredity,  bad  surroundings,  brain- 
exhaustion,  or  brain-injury.  In  some  cases  old  heredities  appear 
in  the  second  generation,  or  peculiar  nerve-injuries  that  develop 
into  inebriety. 

Another  fact  appears  froi^  these  histories  equally  startling, 
viz.,  the  uniformity  of  the  progress  and  march  of  each  case.    A 
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c«rtsin  progressive  morcmcTit  U  noted  along  a  nniform  line  of 
erenta  that  c»n  beanticijmtol  and  predicted.  Halts,  diversions, 
and  apparently  retrograde  marches  may  occur,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  all  drunkards  begin  at  a  certain  point,  and  march  down  the 
same  road,  and  cross  the  same  bridges,  tind  arrive  at  the  same  ter- 
mination. To  find  where  the  case  stiirted  and  where  it  is  at 
present  is  to  find  accurate  data  from  which  to  predict  the  fnture 
with  much  certainty. 

Drunkenness  often  takes  on  the  form  of  periodicity,  in  which 
the  use  of  spirits  occurs  at  distinct  intervals.  These  drink-storms, 
like  epilepsy,  are  followed  by  a  free  interval  of  health  and  sobriety. 
During  this  free  interval  the  victims  display  mental  vigor  and 
great  resistance  to  all  exciting  causes,  then  suddenly  relapse,  and 
ueo  spirits  to  excess  for  a  fixed  time,  and  recover.  Such  cases 
exhibit  a  strange  cycle- like  movement,  coming  and  going  at  exact 
intervals  that  are  uninfluenced  by  circumstances  or  conditions. 
Some  are  solitary  midnight  drinkers  ;  others  only  drink  at  certain 
places  and  at  certain  times  and  seasons.  Many  curious  and 
fascinating  facts  that  are  not  understood  appear  in  the  history  of 
this  class,  and  suggest  a  range  of  causes  yet  to  be  studied. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  facts  which  are  found  to  be  uni- 
formly present  in  most  cases,  and  which  indicate  beyond  question 
that  drunkenness  is  a  disease.  The  mental  degeneration  and  ob- 
scure forms  of  psychical  disturbances,  associated  with  a  craving  for 
spirits  that  dominates  every  consideration  of  life,  point  to  a  form 
of  insanity  in  whicii  botli  the  brain  and  nervous  system  appear  to 
suffer  from  paralysis  and  exhaustion.  The  use  of  spirits  may  cause 
the  paralysis  and  favor  the  eochaustion  which  proceeds  from  it. 
Intoxication  exhibits  in  a  concentrated  form  the  common  types 
of  insanity,  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia  in  a  brief  time. 
The  injury  from  these  states  must  be  very  great,  and  the  inference 
that  the  demand  for  spirits  is  often  a  symptom  and  not  the  dis- 
ease is  amply  confirmed. 

From  these  and  many  other  facts  the  cnrability  of  drunken- 
ness becomes  a  question  of  the  anplication  of  scientific  measures 
and  means  to  conduct  or  assist  the  case  back  to  health  again. 
The  condition  to  treat  is  that  of  progressive  brain-  and  nerve-ex- 
haustion, lowered  vitality,  with  damaged  and  perverted  functional 
activities.  The  removal  of  alcohol  does  not  remove  the  disease, 
bat  only  one  exciting  or  predispohiag  cause.    Jails  isolate  the 
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drunkard  and  prevent  him  from  procuring  spirits,  but  experience 
shows  that  forced  iibetinence  alone  always  intensifies  the  drink- 
impulse  and  increases  the  incurable  condition.  Something  more 
is  required.  Enthusiastic  appeals  to  the  emotional  powers  and 
will  are  not  curative,  because  the  emotions  and  will  are  diseased  ; 
the  higher  moral  faculties  are  perverted  and  cannot  act  normally. 
The  drunkard  has  been  switched  off  the  main  line  of  healthy  life 
and  living  upon  the  side-track  of  progressive  dissolution,  the  op- 
posite of  evolution.  The  question  is,  What  means  and  appliances 
can  bring  him  back  to  the  main  line  of  health  ?  can  the  will-power, 
or  prayer,  or  any  specific  drugs,  or  appeals,  or  threats  do  it  ?  are 
there  any  agents  along  the  line  of  the  marvellous,  or  any  miracles, 
that  will  save  the  drunkards  ? 

The  laws  of  dissolution  are  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those 
of  evolution,  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  must  be 
along  the  lines  of  physical  laws  and  forces,  that  move  without 
a  shade  or  shadow  of  turning.  The  curability  follows  from 
the  application  of  certain  general  principles,  the  first  of  which 
is  isolation  and  change  of  surroundings.  The  drunkard  must 
go  into  a  quarantine,  where  all  the  externul  conditions  of  life  will 
antagonize  his  disorder  and  assist  nature  to  return  to  health.  In 
a  quarantine  station  or  special  asylum  the  diet,  baths,  exercise, 
medical  study  and  care,  with  all  other  means,  can  be  applied 
with  military  exactness.  Each  special  phase  of  disease  and  form 
of  degeneration  can  be  treated,  from  its  particular  symptoms,  with 
particular  remedies.  Nerve-  and  brain-rest,  and  rfstoration  of  all 
the  organic  and  functional  activities,  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
means  under  the  care  of  the  medical  man.  Thus  the  drink-impulse 
i«  overcome  and  dies  away  with  the  increasing  vigor  of  the  mind 
and  body.  Like  insanity,  drunkenness  is  cured,  not  by  drugs 
alone,  but  by  building  up  the  body  through  all  the  avenues  of  nu- 
trition, healthful  exercise,  regulated  mental  and  physical  surround- 
ings, and  appropriate  drugs.  Drunkenness  m;is'  be  recognized  as 
a  disease  legally,  and  the  victim  forced  into  conditions  where  he 
can  live  along  the  best  sanitary  lines  of  health  ;  where  medical 
trt»atment  and  control  can  bo  exact  and  perfect  ;  and  where 
physiological  and  hygienic  training  in  its  broadest  and  best  sense 
can  be  applied. 

The  details  of  the  application  of  these  principles  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  one.     These  principles   were  sug- 
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geeted  for  the  treatment  of  drunkenness  nearly  two  thousand 
years  afjo,  but  only  recently  have  thoy  received  any  special  atten- 
tion. Thirty  years  ago  the  first  pioneer  asylum  for  the  appli- 
cation of  them  was  opened  at  Binghamton,  New  York.  A 
furious  wave  of  opposition  eventually  destroyed  it,  but  the 
truth  which  it  exemplified  was  above  the  8U|)er8tition  and  preju- 
dice of  the  hour.  To  day  there  are  over  a  hundred  asylums  and 
hospitals  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  drunkards  from  the 
physical  side.  Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  opposition  which 
greets  every  new  advance  in  science  (and  which  iu  this  case  is  not 
over  yet),  the  success  of  the  asylum  treatment  has  opened  a  new 
pathway  of  great  promise  for  the  future.  Public  sentiment 
still  denies  the  disease  of  the  drunkurd,  and  legislatures  refuse  to* 
give  legal  power  of  control ;  and  asylums  for  inebriates  must  go 
on  as  private  enterprises,  opposed  by  superstition,  without  proper 
appliances  or  experience,  and  treat  only  the  most  incurable  cases, 
who  come  to  them  as  a  last  resort  and  from  a  forced  necessity. 
The  wonder  is  that  any  success  should  follow  their  crude  efforts  ; 
and  yet  the  statistics  of  the  largest  of  these  asylums  indicate  a 
degree  of  curability  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 

The  first  statistical  study  was  made  at  Binghamton  in  1873. 
Inquiries  were  made  of  the  friends  of  1,500  patients,  who  had 
been  treated  five  years  before  at  the  asylum.  Of  1,100  replies, 
61  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  were  still  temperate  and  well  after  a 
period  of  five  years.  It  was  a  reasonable  inference  that  if  Gl  per 
cent,  were  still  restored  after  this  interval,  u  large  percentage 
would  continue  so  through  their  remaining  lives.  Another  study 
of  2.000  cases  was  made  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N  Y.,  which  revealed 
the  fact  that  38  per  cent,  of  these  cases  remained  temperate  and 
sober  after  an  interval  of  fronj  seven  to  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  treatment.  In  the  returns  of  3,000  casos  studied  at  the 
Washiuf^tonian  House,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  36  per  cent,  of  all  the 
living  persona  who  had  been  under  treatment  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  before  were  temperate  imd  well. 

In  many  smaller  asylums  both  'ii  this  country  and  Europe, 
where  the  number  studied  were  limited  to  a  few  hundred  or  less, 
and  the  interval  of  time  since  the  treatment  was  from  four  to 
eight  years,  the  number  reported  as  free  from  all  use  of  spirits 
ranged  from  33  to  41  per  cent.  While  these  statistical  facts 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  final  and  conclusive,  because  thev 
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do  not  extend  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  from  the  period 
of  treatment  or  include  a  large  number  of  ciiaes,  they  are 
full  of  hopeful  possibilities  and  indications  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  asylum  cases  are  largely 
incurable,  and  since  faults  and  imperfections  in  both  the  building 
and  management  of  asylums  are  unavoidable  at  present,  the 
curability  of  drunkenness  by  this  means  is  more  certain  than 
iu  any  other  way.  The  same  principle  obtains  as  in  insanity, — 
the  more  recent  the  case,  the  more  curable  ;  the  more  complete 
and  thorough  the  appliances,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  cure. 
These  estimates  of  cure  are  sustained  by  all  accurate  observers 
in  both  Europe  and  this  country,  and  have  become  the  starting- 
point  for  most  enthusiastic  work  by  many  pioneers. 

It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  if  one  in  every  three  can  be 
cured  by  the  present  imperfect  methods,  a  much  larger  proportion 
will  be  restored  to  health  by  the  improvements  and  better  institu- 
tions of  the  future.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  all 
criminals,  insane,  idiots,  and  defectives  come  from  the  ranks  of 
incurable  drunkards.  If  such  degenerate  cases  could  only  be 
|ltoused  and  kept  under  sanitary  control,  a  visible  lessening  of 
-these  defects  would  follow.  Many  other  facts  sustain  the 
opinion  that  all  drunkards,  both  recent  and  chronic,  should  come 
under  legal  control  and  be  put  in  quarantine  asylums  until  cured, 
or  be  retained  for  a  lifetime.  The  practical  workings  of  such 
asylums  are  assured  in  many  ways,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the 
curability  of  a  large  number  of  ctises  that  are  literally  made 
rorso  by  the  present  btuniluring  efforts  to  improve  tliera.  These 
scientific  methods  of  curing  drunkards  maybe  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  legislate  for  their  legal  control ;  then  organize  indus- 
trial hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  towns  and  cities  ;  tax 
the  spirit  traffic  to  build  and  maintain  such  places, — just  as  all 
corporations  are  made  responsible  for  all  tlie  accidents  and  evils 
which  grow  out  of  them  ;  arrest  and  commit  all  drunkards  to  such 
hospitals  for  an  indefinite  time,  depending  on  the  n-stonition  of 
the  patients  ;  also  commit  all  persons  who  use  spirits  to  excess  and 
imperil  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  ;  put  them  under 
exact  military,  medical,  and  hygienic  care,  where  all  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  life  and  living  can  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled ;  make  thorn  self-supporting  as  fur  as  it  is  possible  ;  and 
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let  this  treatment  be  continued  for  years  if  necessary.  The  recent 
cases  will  become  cured,  and  the  inciirtible  will  be  protected  from 
themselves  and  others,  and  made  both  useful  and  self-supporting. 
Who  can  fully  estimate  the  benefits  to  society,  to  morals,  and  to 
civilization  by  pronij)tly  isolating  such  persons  and  keeping  them 
in  normal  states  of  living?  Who  can  estimate  the  relief  to  the  tax- 
payer by  the  removal  of  the  perils  to  both  property  and  life  from 
drunkenness  ?  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  reality  only  awaiting 
practical  demonstration  when  the  superstitious  opposition  of 
public  opinion  dies  away.  The  time  has  come  to  look  at  this 
problem  in  its  true  ligiit. 

The  cunibility  of  the  inebriate  is  far  more  certain  than  that 
of  the  insane.  The  liberty  of  both  is  crjually  dangerous  :  one  is 
recognized  ;  the  other  is  seldom  restrained  until  he  becomes  a 
criminal.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  a  drunkard  he  forfeits  all 
rights  to  liberty  and  becomes  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  should  be 
controlled  by  it.  It  ia  dense  ignorance  that  permits  any  one  to 
destroy  his  life  and  property  by  drink,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
is  a  free  moral  agent.  The  inebriate  is  mentally  and  ])hysically 
sick,  and  needs  the  same  help  as  the  insane  ;  and  the  question  of 
care  is  simply  one  of  adequate  means  and  remedies  to  reach  the 
disetise.  The  few  pioneers  working  along  these  frontier  lines  of 
research,  looking  beyond  the  dust  and  conflict  of  temperance 
agitation,  are  fully  confident  that  not  far  in  the  future  the 
drunkard  will  bo  recognized  and  cured,  and  tbat  the  mysteries  of 
the  great  drink-problem  will  disappear  before  the  march  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

T.  D.  Ckothers,  M.  D. 


DR.  CARPENTER: 

This  question,  which  has  been  often  asked  and  variously 
answered,  like  many  otlier  pbyssiological  and  pathological  queries, 
is  not  yet  settled  The  reason  why  it  remains  open  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  since  it  relates  to  such  a  variable  quantity  as  man. 

Workmen  skilled  in  the  business  can  judge  accurately  whether 
an  antiquated  dwelling,  a  dismantled  bridge,  or  a  crippled  ship 
may  be  rendered  suitable  and  safe  for  occupation,  as  an  ex- 
perienced gardener  may  predict  with  reasonable  safety  whether 
a  diseased  plant  will  mature  to  advantage;  but  questions  in- 
volving the  more  complex  organism,  man,  are  not  determined 
with  the  same  degree  of  certitude. 
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Further  than  that,  when  influences  affecting  man  are  esti- 
mated which  of  themselves  do  not  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of 
self-control,  some  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  expected  ;  but  when, 
ae  in  this  case,  the  agent  considered  acts  constantly  to  the  de- 
strnction  of  self-control,  who  can  say,  since  no  two  men  are  pre- 
cisely alike,  whether  drunkenness  in  the  abstract  is  curable  or 
not  ? 

The  most  we  may  expect,  therefore,  is  a  determination  of 
the  probabilities  involved  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
conditions  incident  to  this  repulsive  habit,  and  from  observing 
actual  cases  of  inebriety. 

Some  men  are  born  drunkards,  some  achieve  drunkenness,  and 
some  have  drunkounoss  thrust  upon  them.  Then,  again,  the 
question  varies  with  the  conditions  of  youth,  nuinhooti,  and  old 
age ;  while  physical  and  mental  strength,  occupation,  and  general 
habits  of  life  need  to  be  considered. 

It  seems  hardly  necessiiry  to  mention  the  obvious  fact  that 
drunkenness  is  but  the  perversion  of  a  necessary  function.  The 
human  body,  like  eveiy  other  active  machine,  requires  force  to 
perform  its  various  labors,  of  which  food  in  the  liquid  form  is 
an  important  source.  From  83  to  85  per  cent,  of  our  custom- 
ary diet  is  water,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  noticed  in 
the  fact  that  water  constitutes  some  75  per  cent,  of  the  blood 
and  nearly  three-fifths  by  weight  of  the  whole  body.  The  evap- 
oration of  the  fluid  portions  of  blood  in  al!  parts  of  the  system 
is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
When  a  deficiency  of  fluid  occurs  in  any  part,  those  signal-stations, 
the  nerves,  give  notice,  and  a  sensation  of  thirst  arises.  If  the 
tissues  from  which  this  sensation  primarily  comes  lack  any 
necessary  element  due  to  their  proper  nourishment,  this  sensa- 
tio  1  varies  accordingly,  provided  that  the  nerves  conveying  the 
signals  are  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 
If  the  living  liquids  conveying  nourishment  contain  any  special 
ingredient  or  property  affecting  the  nerves  themselves  in  a  pecul- 
iar, nnnsnal,  or  abnormal  way,  some  correspondingly  peculiar 
sensation  is  incorporated  with  the  sense  of  thirst. 

In  this  way  morbid  cravings  are  created  as  the  result  of  the 
continued  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  No  one  isthoroughly 
and  truly  a  drunkard,  probably,  until  these  diseased  cravings  have 
been  established.     The  tendency  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  may 
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exist  for  a  considerable  period  as  a  perverted  natural  function 
without  the  furination  of  th(«o  abnormal  impulses  I  once  knew 
a  young  man  wlio  had  naturally  a  dislike  to  the  taste  of  most 
strong  liquors,  iitul  yet  who  got  drunk  occasionally  because  he 
tiiouglit  it  a  dashing  and  manly  thing  to  do.  In  spite  of  diflicnl- 
ties  lie  worked  up  to  his  highest  ideal,  and  was  successful  in 
attaining  it.  lie  became  noted  as  a  mixer  of  fancy  drinks,  and 
later  on  as  a  professional  guzzler.  For  a  considerable  period,  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  noted  that  drunkenness  was  not  due  to  any 
internal  abnormal  craving,  but  to  the  external  force  of  fashion 
and  this  yonug  person's  exalted  idea  of  manliness. 

Another  case  is  tluit  of  a  young  man  of  a  wealthy  family  with 
several  drunkards  in  the  ancestral  line,  and  yet  who  drank  no  bev- 
erage stronger  than  wine,  and  that  sparingly,  until  after  twenty- 
flve  years  of  age.  lie  liad  a  natural  liking  for  alcoholic  liquors, 
of  which  he  was  thoroughly  aware,  and  yet  from  the  force  of  his 
own  will  never  drank  to  excess  till  after  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
For  a  considerable  jwriod  tliercafter  he  was  not  in  any  proper 
sense  a  drunkard,  and  the  desire  he  possessed  to  drink  was  that 
due  to  nature,  probably,  and  not  to  disease. 

This  case  illustrates  anotlier  important  point, — that  it  is 
not  tlie  desire  or  craving  alone  that  makes  the  drunkard, 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  loss  of  self-control — weakening  of 
the  will.  In  this  particular  case  the  young  man's  will,  which 
had  been  previously  strong  to  resist  the  natural  tendency, 
was  weakened  by  biisiut'SS  reverses  which  stripped  him  of  his 
property.  He  then  drifted  into  the  common  channel  of  sottish 
debauchery.  Abnormal  craving  and  weakened  power  of  control 
do  not  always  go  together,  therefore,  tliough  they  usually  do. 
Individuals  are  not  rare  who  possess  special  likings,  which 
become  at  times,  through  one  influence- or  another,  morbid 
cravings  for  stiniuhmts,  mul  who  yet  remain  steady,  sober 
citizens  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  through  sheer  force 
of  will.  An  eminent  example  of  this  class  is  the  late  John 
B.  Gough. 

The  will  of  an  individual  may  be  weakened  and  drunkenness 
induced  by  influences  which  have  no  relation  to  morbid  cravings. 
Any  sort  of  sickness  that  sufficiently  lowers  the  "  nerve,"  as  fever, 
hemorrhage,  or  tape-worm  ;  any  loss,  as  the  loss  of  property,  loss  of 
friends,  or  disappointed  affection, — any  of  these  may  serve  to  break 
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the  will,  and  sottishness  results.  Morbid  craving,  however, 
while  it  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  many  and  various  remote 
CHuses,  is  always  due,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  to  one  of  two 
immediate  physical  causes — deficient  nutrition  or  perverted  nutri- 
tion. Alcohol  has  the  same  property  of  retarding  the  waste  of  tis- 
sue in  the  human  body  as  it  has  for  preserving  snakes,  toads,  curious 
growths,  and  other  specimens  in  the  glass  jars  of  the  museum.  It 
is  true  that  eminent  medical  authorities  have  cited  this  fact — that 
alcohol  retards  the  waste  of  tissue — in  support  of  its  moderate  use 
as  a  food  ;  but  as  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  health  is 
best  promoted  by  retarding  the  waste  of  tissue,  this  property  of 
alcohol  suggests  quite  a  different  conclusion.  A  physical  reason 
why  savages  take  so  naturally  to  rum  is  that  they  are  usually  suf- 
fering from  hunger  ;  if  not  as  regards  the  quantity,  certainly  aa 
regards  the  quality,  of  their  food.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  us  Mauds- 
ley  has  said,  that  "  a  freedom  of  mental  power,  un  exaltation  of 
the  whole  nature,  mental  and  bodily,"  is  opened  up  to  tiie  sav- 
age by  the  use  of  intoxicants,  just  aa  the  sumo  freedom  of  mental 
power  induces  thecivilized  man  when  drunk  to  believe  that  he 
owns  the  earth.  But  there  is  the  additional  reason  in  the  case  of 
the  savage  that  the  rum  retards  the  waste  of  his  poorly-nourished 
tissaes. 

Dr.  Robert  Bird,  a  surgeon  formerly  of  the  East  Indian  Army, 
has  published  four  cases,  which  are  certainly  most  com  iiieing  as 
to  the  point  mentioned,  that  deficient  nutrition  is  an  immediate 
cause  of  morbid  craving,  and  that  when  the  defects  of  nutrition 
are  remedied  this  unnatural  craving  ceases.  These  cases,  cited 
by  Dr.  M.  D.  Field  in  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  are  as  follows  : 

"Case  I. — I.  H.,  an  infant,  while  suffering  from  malarious 
diarrhcea,  showed  an  abiding  desire  for  gin  and  brandy.  When 
she  could  get  it,  she  would  drink  as  much  as  ten  or  even 
twelve  ounces  a  day.  This  amount  made  her  happy,  but  never 
very  drunk.  It  was  her  chief  sustenance  for  some  months,  and 
under  its  influence  the  diarrhcea  got  well.  The  craving  for  drink 
disappeared  with  the  disease.  When  I  last  heard  of  her,  she  was 
the  sober  mother  of  a  family,  living  with  her  husband  in  a  vil- 
lage near  Newcastle,  England. 

"  Case  II. — H.  R.,  a  scrofulous  boy  of  two  years,  while  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  dysentery,  developed  an  insane  appetite  for 
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brandy.  When  this  waa  first  offered  to  him,  he  drank  it  greedily 
and  screamed  for  more,  and  for  weeks  brandy  was  las  cry,  his 
joy,  and  his  support.  Ultimately  he  got  rid  of  hie  dysentery 
and  drink-craving  together. 

"  Case  III. — E.  B.  was  the  wife  of  a  river-steamboat  captain. 
Her  husband  told  me  '  she  drank  like  a  fish,'  and  had  been 
drinking  so  for  years.  She  drank  anything  she  could  get,  and 
when  ordinary  drink  was  not  forthcoming,  she  would  drink  eau 
de  Cologne,  surreptitiously  purchased  from  Uindoo  pedlers.  As 
she  also  suffered  from  rheumatism  of  the  womb  and  copious 
leucorrhoea,  I  hud  her  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment.  Cure 
of  the  womb-affection  in  a  great  degree  cured  tlie  drink-craving 
also,  but  not  quite.  Oxide  of  zinc,  as  recommended  by  Marcel, 
of  London,  and  wild-thyme,  as  recommended  by  Salvatori,  com- 
bined with  seclusion  in  an  institution  where  she  acted  as  sewing- 
mistress,  were  required  to  complole  the  cure  of  this.  She 
ultimately  returned  to  her  husband,  reformed  and  thoroughly  re- 
stored, nor  did  she  in  the  subsequent  years  relapse,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

'•'  Cask  IV. — M.  W.,  when  I  first  came  to  know  her,  waa  the 
mother  of  eight  children.  In  her  last  confinement  she  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  subsequently  developed  a  mad  wish  for 
liquor,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  a  steady  mechanic.  It 
turned  out  on  inquiry  that  she  had  for  years  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  starving  both  herself  and  her  children  for  purposes  of 
economy.  Iron,  good  food,  and  change  to  a  more  temperate 
climate  in  this  case  cured  the  ansemia,  and  drink-craving  too." 

These  cases  also  indicate  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  the  in- 
fluence of  perverted  as  well  as  deficient  nutrition.  It  has  been 
frequently  noticed  that  workmen  are  especially  addicted  to 
drunkenness  who  are  accustomed  to  pursuing  their  vocations  in 
badly-ventilated  rooms.  Gross  feeding  with  lack  of  exercise  may 
similarly  pervert  the  food-supply  and  produce  morbid  craving. 
People  accustomed  to  liveon  a  single  article  of  diet,  or  a  class  of 
food  deficient  in  some  essential  element,  would  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  dangers  of  morbid  cravings.  They  receive 
the  quantity  of  food  without  the  nourishment,  and  the  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  the  loss  of  nervous  power  by  the  well-fed.  Says 
Dr.  George  M.  Beard  :  "When  the  nervous  system  loses,  through 
any  cause,  much  of  its  nervous  force,  so  that  it  cannot  stand  up- 
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right  with  ease  and  comfort,  it  leans  on  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
Tenient  artificial  support  that  is  capable  of  temporarily  propping 
np  the  enfeebled  frame.  Anything  that  gives  ease,  sedation,  ob- 
livion, snch  as  chloral,  chloroform,  opium,  or  alcohol,  may  be  re- 

.  sorted  to,  at  first  as  an  incident,  and  finally  as  a  habit.     Such  is 

'the  philosophy  of  opium  and  alcohol  inebriety." 

Referring  the  immediate  causes  of  morbid  craving  for  alco- 
holic stimulant  to  defective  or  perverted  nutrition,  we  may  enu- 

[jnerate  the  more  general  influences  inducing  these  conditions,  as  : 

1.  Congenital  or  Iiereditary  ;  where  the  parents  have  eaten  the 
Bonr  grapes  of  debauchery,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge 
with  the  taint  of  a  depraved  appetite. 

2.  Excessive  mental  strain  due  to  overwork,  anxiety,  or  similar 
cause,  inducing  not  only  loss  of  self-control,  as  already  referred 
to,  but,  through  the  strain  on  the  nerves,  morbid  cravings  for 
stimulants  and  sedatives. 

3.  Diseases  or  injuries  to  the  bodily  organs  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  brain  and  nerves. 

4.  In  the  ease  of  the  weaker  sex,  certain  peculiar  conditions, 
shown  in  menstruation,  parturition,  and  especially  the  cli- 

lacteric,  not  only  tend  to  paralyze  the  will,  but  induce  at  times 
'intense  morbid  cravinp  for  stimulants. 

5.  Negative  social  conditions,  such  as  the  lack  of  friends  or 
family  ties,  inducing  lowness  of  spirits  and  a  perversion  of  the 
fluids  and  functions  of  the  body. 

6.  Changes  in  the  brain  sometimes  due  to  age. 

As  all  these  influences  lead  to  one  of  the  two  physical  condi- 
tions, deficient  or  perverted  nutrition,  remedies  must  evidently 
have  reference  both  to  these  ultimate  influences  and  to  correcting 
the  bodily  conditions 

Perverted  nutrition  duo  to  alcohol  itself  is  not  easily  remedied  ; 
the  yearning  demands  of  the  poison  being  difficult  to  destroy  by 
medicines.  Various  antidotes  have,  however,  been  suggested,  and 
some  are  thought  highly  of  in  this  connection.  Nearly  five  cent- 
uries ago  the  old  alchemist  Roger  Bacon  asserted  that  he  had 
discovered  in  avriim  potahile,  or  tincture  of  gold,  the  veritable 
elixir  of  life,  to  drink  of  which  would  restore  age  and  decrepi- 
tude to  youth  and  beauty.  The  properties  of  this  wonderful  tinct- 
nre,  however,  have  dissolved  away  and  disappeared,  till  now  the 
only  medical  value  claimed  for  any  combination  of  gold  is  that  of 
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the  chloride,  which  is  regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  one  physician  claiming  to  have  made  permanent 
cures  of  95  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  It  is  diflRcult  to  see  how 
he  can  claim  permanency  of  tiure  for  so  large  a  jwrcentage  unless 
the  patients  are  all  dead.  The  writer's  experience  in  many 
cases  where  he  has  administered  the  chloride  of  gold  has  not  con- 
vinced him  of  its  efficacy.  Other  drugs,  extract  of  gentian,  the 
sulphate  and  also  nitrate  of  strychnia,  bromo-potiksh,  bromidia, 
etc.,  have  been  urged  similarly  as  specilica  for  drunkenness. 

As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  physical  action  of  any  drug 
taken  for  a  brief  period  will  influfnce  the  iiuHvidual  to  a  temper- 
ate, sober  course  of  life  for  a  series  of  years  thereafter,  unless  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  other  conditions  are  all  favorable,  we  must 
still  regard  the  inquiry  as  an  open   question — Is  drunkenness 

curable  ? 

From  the  reports  of  an  institution  for  inebriates  we  note,  in 

connection  with  some  five  thousand  cases  of  drunkenness,  certain 

points  relating  to  the  general  circumstances  and  conditions  of 

life. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  while  it  is  true  that  Europeans  are 
heavier  drinkers  than  Americans,  the  American  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol,  and  as  a  rule  succumbs  sooner 
to  inebriety  than  the  European.  We  arc  not  to  infer  from  this,  of 
course,  that  the  American  drunkard,  in  order  to  be  cured,  needs 
to  change  his  nationality;  though  it  does  indicate  the  need  of  con- 
sidering the  susceptible  tendency  to  exaltation  of  the  American 
temperament  and  the  necessity  for  a  non-stimulating  diet  and 
non-exciting  treatment  for  quite  a  long  period  in  any  attempt  to 
cure  the  average  American  dipsomaniac  of  his  disease. 

As  to  climate,  elevated  regions  are  better  suited  to  the  would- 
be  temperate  than  low  levels  or  sea-coasts. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  in  the  institution  referred  to  "  there 
were  some  2,100  married  and  1,760  single  male  inebriates,  and 
400  married  female  inebriates,  and  only  about  .50  single  female 
inebriates";  from  which  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  uncon- 
genial marriages  lead  to  inebriety  in  a  greater  ratio  than  soli- 
tary singleness.  Unmarried  ni.nles  wore,  however,  more  fre- 
quently subjects  for  rwirl mission  than  the  marricfi  ;  while  the 
reverse  was  true  in  regard  to  females. 

As  to  age,  inebriates  may  exceptionally,  but  do  not  as  a  rule. 
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attain  to  a  long  life.  About  one  in  400  reaches  the  age  of  seventy 
.veai"8. 

As  to  indoor  occupations,  the  greatest  number  of  drunkards  were 
those  eugftged  directly  in  the  liquor  business,  and  next  to  those 
painters,  and  printers  next.  Of  outdoor  occupations  drivers  and 
teamsters  were  the  greatest  in  number.  The  professions  ranked, 
in  the  order  of  greatest  number  of  inebriates,  as  follows  :  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  eugineers,  druggists,  journalists,  artists,  students, 
reporters,  clergymen,  actors. 

In  regard  to  occupations,  the  more  arduous  the  calling  and  the 
greater  its  demands  upon  the  physical  as  well  us  mental  powers, 
tbe  greater  the  tendency  to  inebriety ;  from  which  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  a  necessary  condition  in  any  system  aiming  at  a  per- 
manent cure  is  rest  for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  the  physical 
factors  of  life  to  readjust  themselves  on  a  normal  basis.  Where 
any  self- regulating  apparatus  like  the  human  body  suffers  derange- 
ment, occupying  considerable  time  in  the  jirocess,  it  would  seem  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  equally  long  period  at  least  would  bo 
necessary  to  effect  a  normal  readjustment.  According  to  unques- 
tioned testimony,  not  only  does  the  drinking-habit  derange  and 
poison  the  tissues,  induce  morbid  craving,  and  vreakon  the  power 
of  self-control,  but  it  destroys  the  moral  responsibility  of  its  un- 
fortunate victim.  Ho  becomes  not  merely  diseased,  but  insane, 
and  in  accord  with  his  temperament  exhibits  the  vagaries,  hallu- 
cinations, or  silly  eccentricities  of  the  lunatic. 

To  attempt  to  cure  the  confirmed  inebriate  by  appealing 
merely  to  his  moral  sense  as  against  the  morbid  craving  of  a 
diseased  stomach  and  brain  would  seem  futile.  The  poor  drunkard 
may  appreciate  the  argument,  acknowledge  its  truthfulness,  and 
yet  have  no  will  to  enforce  it.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  place 
himself  in  a  situation  where  his  physical  powers  may  be  restored 
and  where  he  will  be  free  meanwhile  from  the  social  influences 
inducing  him  to  drink. 

I  once  knew  a  brilliant  j'oung  man  who  had  become  a 
dninkard.  In  one  of  his  sober  periods,  which  were  not  frequent, 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  who,  for  the  time  at  least, 
reciprocated  his  affection.  lie  proposed  to  her  and,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  friends,  she  consented  to  marry  him  provided  he 
woi:l<l  lead  a  perfectly  sober  life  for  two  years.  lie  agreed  to 
this,  and  engaged  himself  to  work  in  an  institution  where  absti- 
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nence  from  all  intoxicants  was  the  law.  This  plan  was  snccessfnl. 
and  he  now  is  a  successful  business  man  in  a  neighboring  city, 
and  is  not  a  drunkard.  The  most  we  may  expect  of  the  co>ifinned 
inebriate  in  his  lucid  moment  is  that  he  may  have  sense  jnd  will 
enougli  remaining  to  put  himst-lf  into  a  condition  favorable  to 
bis  recovery. 

Elon  N,  Oarpestteb    M.  D. 


DR.  EDSON : 

PuoBABLY  no  subject  hafi  interested  students  of  huinanity  more 
than  that  of  intempcranoo.  For  ages  writings  ugninst  it  and 
remedies  for  it  have  been  wisely  and  unwisely  spread  broadcast. 
Law-makers  have  enacted  all  manner  of  measures  to  eflfect  its 
suppression,  and  yet  today  it  appears  as  prevalent  ».  vice  as  ever. 
Indeed,  the  adulterations  of  the  various  intoxicant  beverages  have 
increased  their  harmful  effects,  and  in  more  ways  Iftan  one  en- 
hanced their  pernicious  influence.  To  determine  if  inebriety 
(chronic  alcoholism)  can  be  successfully  treated,  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  causes  that  lead  men  and  women  to 
indulge  habitually  in  strong  drink. 

In  this  connection  we  will  first  consider  the  influence  of  hered- 
ity, for  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  transmissibility  of 
the  vice  of  iutemperiince  from  parent  to  offspring  has  been  noted 
by  nearly  ail  tin.'  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject,  but  none,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  recognized  the  importance  of  this  phase  of 
the  question.  Tliey  noticed  it  merely  as  a  curious  fact,  just  as 
they  noticed  an  iiiliented  physical  characteristic.  They  failed  to 
see  that  it  dctermiued  the  difference  between  a  crime  and  a  dis- 
ease. Magnna  IIuss  was  the  first  writer  who  lecognized  alcohol- 
ism as  a  diseasinl  c-onditioii.  Morrell,  taking  up  the  thread  where 
Hnss  left  it,  demonstrated  the  degenerate  effect  of  alcoholism  upon 
the  progeny  of  drunkards.  A  host  of  writers  might  be  quoted 
whose  observations  cover  long  periods  of  time,  and  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  intemperance  is  transmitted  through  successive  gen- 
erations.    Instances  of  this  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

One  observer  of  high  standing  ((jalljdcscribes  thecaseof  a  Rus 
sian  family  in  which  father  and  son  both  died  early  in  life  from 
alcoholic  excesses,  while  the  oi»ly  member  of  the  third  generation 
manifested  at  the  age  of  five  years  a  craving  for  strong  drink. 
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Another  observer  (De  Bouziireingue)  Btatea  that  he  knew  a 
family  whose  females  transmitted  tiie  vice  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  several  generations.  The  writer  has  knowledge  of 
a  family  sprung  from  an  intemperate  mother,  consisting  in  three 
generations  of  some  twenty-seven  persons,  twclvo  of  whom 
were  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  three 
of  whom  used  opium  habitually.  Grenier,  of  France,  who  made 
a  special  study  of  alcoholism,  has  shown  that  weak-minded  per- 
ns are  much  predisposed  to  the  abuse  of  drink,  and  that,  having 
the  hereditary  taint,  they  become  inebriates  by  the  same  process 
of  development  as  their  progenitors, 

I  A  short  time  ago  the  Medico- Psychological  Society  of  France 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  Heredity 
on  Alcoholism."  M.  Paul  Sollier,  resident  physician  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  was  adjudged  the  successful  competitor.  In  his 
essay  Sollier  classifies  drunkards  as  follows :  1st,  dipsomaniacs 
(hereditary  drunkards,  who  are  not  always  intoxicated)  ;  2d, 
acquired  drunkards  (non-hereditary),  who  are  always  intoxi- 
cat€<l ;  3d,  hereditary  drunkards,  who  are  always  intoxicated. 
He  shows  that  to  hereditary  drunkards  alcohol  is  more  doleteri- 
ous  in  its  effects  than  to  those  whose  habits  are  acquired.  This 
he  does  by  a  vast  number  of  statistics  collated  from  literature  and 
wide  experience.  Theoretically,  too,  he  m  right,  for  the  off- 
spring of  drunkards  inherit  a  feeble,  rheumatic  temperament ;  and 
to  such  a  temperament  alcohol  is  especially  harmful.  A  drunk- 
ard not  only  procreates  cliildren  who  inherit  his  appetite,  but  his 
offspring  are  also  feeble,  bodily  and  lut-iitidly.  Le  Grain,  another 
celebrated  student  of  alcoholism,  powerfully  sums  up  his  able 
lesis  thus  :  "  If  there  bo  any  two  propositions  that  we  have  a 
right  to  formulate  at  the  present  day,  the  following  are  two  ;  1. 
Cerebral  inferiority— the  direct  cause  of  excesses  in  strong  drink — 
has  its  origin  most  frequently  in  heredity ;  that  is,  excessive  drinkers 
are  degenerates.  2.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  mental  degeneration  ;  that  is,  the  sons  of  inebriates  are  degener- 
ates. The  relations  between  alcoholism  and  mental  degeneration 
are  comprised  witliin  this  terribly  vicious  circle,  which  is  irrefu- 
tably traced  out  and  confirmed  by  innumerable  most  eloquent 
medical  observations." 

Other  influences  that  predispose  to  drink  are  of  great  import- 
:ice,  copiprising,  as  they  do,  grave  questions  of  sociology.     To 
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discnsB  tbcni  thoroughly  is  uot  within  the  ecope  of  tliis  short 
article.  1  will  briefly  enumerate  those  that  bear  most  strongly 
upon  our  subject.  These  arise  from  bad  mental  and  social  condi- 
tions, ignorance  and  vice,  lax  liquor  laws,  apathetic  public  senti- 
ment, vicious  or  too  indulgent  early  training,  a  lack  of  moral 
rectitude. 

Chief  among  the  social  conditions  that  predispose  to  inebriety 
is  occupation.  This  may  \ye  divided  into  two  distinct  classes— Ist, 
occupation  that  constantly  presents  temptation  to  indulgence  in 
drink ;  2d,  occuputiou  that  is  so  arduous  or  monotonous  that  it 
begets  a  craving  for  stimulants.  To  the  first  class  belong  bar- 
tenders and  others  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor.  To  the  second  belong  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather — cabmen,  e-xpress  agents,  etc.;  arduous 
callings — workers  in  foundries,  bakers,  etc. ;  monotonous  callings — 
soldiers,  sailors,  ranch nioii,  etc. 

The  want  of  occupation  is  a  most  potent  predisposing  cause. 
Painful  or  exciting  illness  often  forms  the  foundation  of  the  habit 
Abuse  of  tobacco  may  be  considered  a  predisposing  cause,  as  may 
any  agent  or  influence  that  depresses  the  bodily  or  mental  func- 
tions. Habits  that  may  arise  from  a  thousand  and-one  daily  cir- 
cumstances lead  persons  into  indulgences,  small  at  first,  but  which 
are  increased  in  almost  geometrical  progression.  The  outrageous 
adulteration  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  only  a  predisposing  and 
exciting  cause,  but  the  essential  oils  and  other  deleterious  drugs 
used  for  this  purpose  act  upon  the  brain  and  ncrvou«  system  with 
such  force  as  to  weaken  the  already  weak  intellect,  and  take 
from  the  physician  the  little  help  ho  might  otherwise  have  from 
his  patient  in  effecting  the  cure. 

I  have  frequently  seen  samples  of  concoctions  labelleil  "  Essen- 
tial Oil  of  Rum  "  or  "  Essential  Oil  of  Whiskey,"  with  directions 
something  as  follows  :  Add  the  contents  of  this  bottle  to  so  many 
gallons  of  crude  spirit  and  so  much  water  ;  the  result  will  be  a 
barrel  of  rum,  whiskey,  or  brandy,  according  to  the  kind  of 
"essence"  used. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  as  a  robber  of  the  intellect  is  enor- 
mously enhanced,  not  alone  by  aduUenition,  but  also  by  certain 
aromatics  that  are  added  to  popularize  special  kinds  of  beverages. 
Absinthe  and  vermouth  are  good  illustrations  of  this.  These  drugs 
act  as  powerful  synergists  to  alcohol  in  its  effect  on  the  organism. 
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Having  roughly  stated  the  predisfMJsiiig  causes  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  let  ua  see  what  the  effect  of  the  exciting  cause  is 
upon  the  human  organism,  and  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  treatment.  The  persistent  abuse  of  alcohol 
^affects  the  human  system  in  avariety  ofways.  Changes  of  struct- 
ure of  various  tissues  result.  Those  changes,  as  has  already 
been  said,  are  of  a  degenerative  nature.  They  are  insidious  and 
progressive,  sooner  or  later  declaring  themselves.  The  stomach 
is  inflamed  bo  that  the  peptic  glands  and  their  orifices  are  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  The  functions  of  digestion  are  no  longer  prop- 
erly performed.  Ulcers  frequently  form  in  the  stomach  tissues. 
The  appetite  for  food  is  at  first  irregular,  then  lost.  Nausea 
and  vomiting  are  often  symptoms.  The  various  glands 
of  the  body  are  affected  ;  the  liver  especially  so,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  a  physician.  At  first  this  organ  is  congested 
and  enlarged.  Inflammation  may  affect  it  in  several  ways,  or  its 
tissue  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or  it  may  become 
contracted,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  on  its  surface 
called  "hobnailed";  also  named  "gin-drinker's  liver."  The 
larynx  undergoes  changes  that  affect  the  quality  of  the  voice. 
The  rasping,  harsh  voice  of  the  drunkard  is  well  known. 
Chronic  inflammatio?i  affects  the  broueliitil  tubes,  often  resulting 
in  chronic  iuflammation  of  the  Umga  themselves  (fibroid 
phthisis).  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  entire  muscular  system 
occurs,  and  in  this  the  muscles  of  the  heart  are  involved,  giving 
rise  to  the  well-known  "fatty  heart."  The  blocd-vestiels  undergo 
a  change  that  renders  them  brittle  and  liable  to  rupture.  The  blood 
itself  is  affected.  Degenerative  changes  occur  in  it  that  are  little 
Tinderstood  as  yet  by  phyfiicians.  Siiflicu  it  to  siiy  that  the  blood 
is  rendered  less  alkaline  than  normally,  and  that  its  fluidity  is 
altered.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  exude  through  the  walls  of  its 
vessels.  The  scavengers  of  the  blood,  the  phiigocites,  are  not  so 
active  or  so  easily  produced  in  the  blood  of  drunkanls.  The 
kidneys  are  affected  like  the  liver.  Bright  believed — and  his 
views  are  generally  accepted — that  the  kidney-disease  named  after 
him  was  frequently  caused  by  over-indulgence  iu  drink. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  changes  wrought  by 
aloobol  in  the  system  are  those  of  the  brain.  The  cironlatiou 
of  this  organ  is  at  first  impaired.  The  blood-vessels, 
large  and    small,    arc    dilated.       Often   the   brittle    condition 
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of  the  arteries  mentioned  before  supervenes,  and  small  hemorrhages 
into  the  brain -coverings  are  likely  to  take  place.  Usually  the 
size  of  the  brain  undergoes  no  change.  Sometimes  its  consist- 
ency is  greater.  It  is  more  dense,  harder.  In  very  advanced 
cases  areas  of  the  brain  soften.  This  is  due  to  the  advanced 
derangement  of  the  blood- vessels  supplying  the  softened  parts  with 
nourishment.  Other  changes  take  place  in  the  brain  that  are 
not  yet  noticed.  To  these  are  due  the  altered  perceptive  senses. 
The  special  senses  are  affected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  general 
sensibility  is  destroyed.  Nervous  phenomena  manifest  them- 
selves. Insomnia  is  the  rule.  If  sleep  is  obtained,  it  is  disturbed 
by  distressing  dreams.  Loss  of  niiiscular  power  may  bo  so 
complete  that  palsy  or  paralysis  occurs.  Neuralgias  are  common. 
The  natiirally-weak  will  is  still  more  enfeebled.  The  sense  of 
shame  is  lost ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  women  Memory 
fails.  Acute  attacks  of  delirium,  marked  by  hallucination  and 
delusion,  are  frequent.  The  final  tormiimtion  is  death  or  insanity. 
The  latter  may  take  the  form  of  melancholia,  mania,  chronic 
delirium,  dementia,  or  general  paresis. 

Alcohol  is  said  to  prevent  bodily  waste.  It  does.  Bat  the 
waste  it  prevents  is  natural,  normal  wa^te  that  should  take  place — 
the  excretion  of  matters  that  had  better  be  wasted ;  in  other 
words,  it  favois  the  retention  of  unwholesome  materials  that  being 
retained  form  unhealthy  flesh. 

The  drunkard  easily  succumbs  to  acute  disease  or  to  the  results 
of  bodily  violence.  Alcohol  would  seem  to  be  one  of  nature's  most 
powerful  agents  to  effect  in  man  '*  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Weak  moral  natures  are  those  most  liable  to  yield  to  its  temp- 
tations, and  the  inherited  tastes  of  the  progeny  of  such  are  likely 
to  speedily  result  in  their  destruction.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children. 

Recovery  from  habitual  drunkenness  is  not  the  rule  ;  it  ia  the 
exception.  The  peculiar  mental  conditions  with  which  the 
drunkard  starts  on  his  career  are  so  overwhelmingly  acted  upon 
by  alcohol  and  the  synergistic  drugs  combined  with  it  that  his  cam 
is  almost  hopeless  from  the  first.  Preventive  measures  in  the  case 
of  drunkenness  are  worth  many  pounds  of  cure.  Restrictive 
liquor  laws  are  first  in  order  of  importance.  The  easier  it  is  for 
men  to  obtain  drink,  the  more  they  will  get  drunk. 

The  influence  of  diet  in  preventing  drunkenness  must  not  be 
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lost  sight  of.  In  England,  after  an  unusually  strong  temperance 
movement,  it  was  thought  wise  and  proper  in  many  families  to 
compensate  those  servants  who  took  the  pledge  by  a  small  addi* 
tion  to  their  wages  in  lieu  of  the  customary  "  beer-money."  It 
was  soon  found,  liowever,  that  the  moutlily  consumption  of 
bread  greatly  increased  in  tliese  families,  and  that  the  beer  was 
thus  twice  paid  for — first,  in  money  allowance ;.  secondly,  in  its 
equivalent  in  bread. 

Those  whose  arduous  occupations  predispose  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  nourishing 
food,  or  the  fucilitics  sliould  be  given  them  to  obtain  it 
easily. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkenness 
is  a  change  of  environment.  The  patient  should  be  cut  off  from 
temptation.  The  impossibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  removal 
of  temptation  is  a  powerful  factor  in  rendering  a  cure  hopeless. 
The  })eriodic  cravings  of  the  drunkard  it  is  impossible  for  a  per- 
son who  has  not  suffered  from  them  to  imagine.  We  can  only 
estimate  their  strength  by  the  amount  of  hardship  that  adrunkard 
will  undergo  to  satisfy  them.  Pledges  are  worthless.  It  is  said 
that,  in  England,  of  500,000  persons  who  took  the  temperance 
pledge  350,000  were  known  to  have  violated  it. 

Temporary  removal  from  temptation  is  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  many  public  and  private  inebriate  asylums.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  unequalled. 
Their  good  work  and  value  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  often 
the  means  of  effecting  cures  in  exceptional  cases — such  a  case,  for 
example,  as  the  following,  which  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  in  which  I  believe  the  cure  ia  permanent.  It  was  in 
the  person  of  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  fine  mora!  percep- 
tions— two  conditions  that  in  themselves  are  exceptional  iu  drunk- 
ards. His  disease  wiia  inherited,  which  makes  the  exception  still 
more  remarkable.  His  realization  of  bis  condition  was  unusually 
aoQte. 

I  will  close  my  paper  with  an  alphabetical  doggerel  I  learned 
from  him.  I  have  never  seen  it  printed,  and  its  authorship  is  un- 
known to  me.  It  epitomizes  the  subject  so  perfectly  that  I  can- 
not forbear  to  inflict  it  on  my  readers.  I  frequently  found  my 
patient  sitting  up  in  bed,  the  pictures  on  tlic  walls  of  his  room  all 
reversed,  for  their  subjects  seemed  to  him  to  be  endowed  with  life 
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and  movement,  and  annoyed  him  exceedingly, 
stream  with  tears  as  he  recited  the  following  : 


His  eyes  would 


A  stands  for  Alcohol  ;  deathlike  Its  grip ; 

B  (or  Beginner,  who  takes  just  a  stp  ; 

C  for  Companion  who  urges  him  on  ; 

D  for  the  Demon  of  drink  that  Is  bom  ; 

E  for  Endeavor  he  mokes  to  resist. 

F«tands  for  Friends,  who  so  loudly  Insist ; 

G  for  the  Guilt  that  he  aftorworda  feels  ; 

H  for  the  Horrors  that  hang  at  his  heels ; 

I  his  Intention  to  drink  not  at  all. 

J  stands  for  Jeering  that  follows  his  fall ; 

K  for  his  Knowledge  that  he  is  a  slave. 

L  stands  for  the  Liquors  his  appetite  craves ; 

M  for  convivial  Meetings  so  gay. 

N  stands  for  No  that  he  tries  hard  to  say ; 

O  for  the  Orgies  that  then  come  to  pass. 

P  stands  for  Pride  that  he  drowns  in  his  glaas ; 

Q  for  the  Quarrels  that  nightly  abound. 

Rstanda  for  Ruin,  that  hovers  around. 

6  stonda  for  Sighttj  that  his  vision  bedlro. 

T stands  for  Trembling  that  seizes  his  limbs; 

U  for  his  Usefulness  sunk  In  the  slums. 

V  stands  for  Vagrant  he  quickly  becomes  ; 

W  for  Waning  of  life  that's  soon  done  ; 

X  for  his  eXit,  regordt-d  by  none. 

Touth  of  tbU  nation,  such  weakness  is  crime ; 

Zealously  turn  from  the  tempter  In  time  I 


Cyrus  Edsok,  M.  D. 


NOTES  AND  COMiMENTS. 


"OUR  DREADFUL,  AMERICAN  MANNERS." 

I  QUOTE  the  phrase.  The  most  of  us  have  heard  it,  and  have  repelled  the 
Implication  it  contains  with  more  or  less  vigor,  according  to  the  strength  of 
our  convictions  upon  the  subject. 

"  We  should  like  to  know,"  say  some  impulsive  patriots,  "  whether 
American  manners  are  not  just  as  good  as  German  or  Italian  manners,  for 
example.  Why,  when  we  were  staying  at  Lucerne  one  summer  we  used  to 
witness  most  shocking  exhibitions  of  bad  manners  from  the  Uerman  and 
Italian  tourists— yes,  and  from  those  of  other  nations,  too." 

No  doubt  you  did,  my  dear  patriots ;  but  what  baa  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  (  Upon  this  subject  we  may  ask,  as  an  American  politician  Is  once  said 
to  have  remarked  upon  a  very  different  topic,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with 
abroad  f  "  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Russian  or  German  ill  breeding  does 
Dot  absolve  Americans  from  responsibility  for  their  own  manners.  We  shall 
never  reform  ourselves  by  comparing  ourselves  with  others  to  their  disad- 
vantage. 

The  presence  of  bad  manners  Impllea  the  existence  of  a  standard  from 
which  divergence  has  been  made.  That  standard  is  established  by  a 
minority  of  persons  trained  to  habits  of  tbougbtfuliiess  and  usefulness. 
How  small  that  minority  is  a  very  little  expurieiice  will  demoustrat-c,  and  we 
do  not  always  find  its  members  just  where  we  should  naturally  look  tor 
them. 

One  might  suppose  that  In  congressional  and  legislative  balls  we  should 
And  a  high  standard  of  manners  constantly  preserved,  but  the  honorable 
gentleiDCU  who  fill  them  have  quite  other  views  as  to  what  constitutes  their 
duty  to  their  constituents,  unless,  indeed,  they  instruct  on  the  principle  of 
■bowing  what  is  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  wish  to  be  considered  well 
bred. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  large  number  of  Columbia  College  students 
broke  up  a  theatrical  performance  by  tlieir  outrageous  behavior  in  the  thea- 
tre. True,  they  were  young  men,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  excuse  much  to 
youth  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  cume  from  homes  of  reduemenl,  and  better 
things  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them.  If  we  are  not  to  look 
(or  good  manners  among  the  men  who  are  trained  in  the  foremost  colleges 
and  universities,  where  are  we  to  look  for  them  I 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  natural  life  have  the  tokens  of  external  polish 
been  more  general  than  at  present.  That  is,  there  are  agrcater  number  of  peo- 
ple who  lift  the  hat  In  salutation,  who  have  fairly  good  tulile  manners,  who 
I  respect  the  fingcrlwwl  on  its  merits,  and  keep  the  knife  In  proper  subjection 
to  its  mate  the  fork,  than  ever  before;  but  the  native  savagery  is  only  par> 
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tially  obscured.  Watch  the  procession  of  people  leavlnf  the  dining-room  of 
a  Buniiuer  hotel,  each  Industriously  plying  his  toothpick.  Observe  the 
rows  of  spittoons  which  ore  displayed  In  railway  cars,  hotel  parlors  and  cor- 
ridors, steamboat  saJoons,  public  halls,  and  business  offices.  Watch  the  well- 
dreased  man  with  his  cigar  and  the  laborer  with  his  pipe.  Is  the  one,  with 
his  presmned  advantages  of  training,  one  whit  more  regardful  of  the  com- 
fort of  persona  near  him  than  the  other,  who  has  not  bad  these  advantagest 
Note  the  behavior  of  the  knot  of  friends  who  are  going  on  an  excursion  to- 
gether. If  they  are  men,  they  pufT  their  cigars  In  calm  disregard  of  persons 
near  them  on  the  steamer's  deck,  and  oblige  every  one  within  hearing  dis- 
tance to  listen  to  their  loud  and  jovial  conversation.  If  they  are  women, 
they  talk  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  and  generally  in  con>?ert,  and  Involuntary 
listeners  are  made  conversant  with  a  host  of  minute  detoils  amid  which  the 
feminine  mind  delights  to  wander.  If  the  party  be  made  up  of  men  and 
women,  there  is  a  still  greater  confusion  of  tongues,  much  good-nature,  a 
great  deal  of  Joking  carried  on  in  a  high  key,  while  the  amount  of  decorum 
manifested  depends  upon  the  social  position  of  the  members  composing  the 
party.  This  is  a  variable  quantity,  however,  and  the  blue  blood  Is  not 
always  an  assurance  of  absolute  propriety. 

Urban  mtuiners  are  supposed  to  t>e  superior  to  rustic  ones,  but  the  su- 
periority extends  only  to  superficial  externals.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
not  more  than  one  person  in  a  hundred  In  a  city  street  shows  any  considera- 
tion for  his  neighbor.  The  plain  fact  is  that  very  few  of  us  care  what 
opinion  our  neighbor  is  forming  of  us.  Independence  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
soon  passes  the  boundaries  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling  and  becomes  noisy 
self-assertiveneaa. 

The  rule  of  finest  manners  ordains  that  in  a  public  place  two  or  more  per- 
sons engaged  m  conversation  should  not  obti-ude  that  conversation  upon  the 
ears  of  disinterested  third  parties.  Because  A  has  met  B  in  the  street,  it  is 
not  needful  that  C  and  D  should  be  obliged  to  listen  to  what  A  and  B  have 
to  say  to  each  other.  Nor  when  Mrs.  E  meets  Mrs.  F  in  the  street-car  should 
these  two  estimable  matrons  take  all  the  other  occupants  of  the  car  into 
their  confidence  respecting  what  Interests  the  two  friends  only.  There  Is  no 
rule  of  good  breeding  oftener  violated  than  this.  Go  where  one  will,  its  ob- 
servance can  hardly  ever  be  noted,  its  violation  is  almost  universaL  The 
woman  who  calls  across  the  alley  to  her  neighbor  leaning  from  the  opposite 
tenement-house  window  is  no  greater  a  sinner  in  this  respect  than  the  flne 
lady  who  discusses  with  a  companion  at  the  entrance  of  a  theatre  or  a  church 
topics  which  are  of  interest  only  to  herself  and  her  friend,  but  which  every 
one  near  her  is  obliged  to  hear.  It  is  not  that  they  mean  to  be  heard  by  per- 
sons about  them ;  it  is  that  they  do  not  care. 

"  I  don't  say  anything  I  am  ashamed  of,"  says  Simplicitas ;  "  anybody 
la  welcome  to  know  what  I  am  taking  alxiut." 

True,  but  bos  the  outside  world  no  rights  that  Simplicitas  Is  bound  to 
respect!  Why  should  Quietas  on  bis  way  down  the  street  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  all  that  Simplicitas,  just  in  front  of  him,  is  pouring  into  the  ears  of 
his  friend  I  Simplicitas  may  be  quoting  from  the  aute-Nicene  fathers,  bat 
that  is  no  reason  why  Quietas  should  be  forced  Into  the  unwilling  position  of 
listener. 

Perhaps  Simplicitas  may  urge  that  bis  voice  Is  one  that  cannot  be  pitched 
on  a  key  lew  enough  to  be  heard  only  by  the  person  he  is  addressing.  That 
is  a  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  t}iit  if  Ku  cannot  learn  to  modulate  his  voice  out 
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of  conBideratlon  for  others,  he  must  keep  silent  In  public.  There  1b  do  other 
course  open  to  him. 

It  is  the  costODi  In  some  liturgical  churches  for  the  congregation  to 
remain  in  silent  prayer  for  a  moment  after  the  benediction.  From  the  point 
of  Tlevr  of  decorum  and  good  breeding  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
practice  ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  legitimate  defence  urged  for  the  custom 
which  prevails  in  non-liturgical  churches  of  uninK  the  moment  of  benedic- 
tion as  a  season  of  preparation  for  leaving.  Per^wua  who  take  this  time  for 
putting  on  their  overshoes,  getting  Into  their  overcoats,  or  groping  for  their 
hats  and  canes  are  distinctly  ill  bred,  whether  they  are  members  of  mission 
churches  or  worship  beneath  gorgeous  "  roofs  of  plaster  painted  like  an 
Indian  squaw." 

People  who  occupy  the  middle  scats  in  the  rows  of  chairs  in  a  theatre 
do  not  afford  the  beat  example  poysibie  of  their  good  manners  when  they 
oblige  their  neighbors  to  rise  in  order  to  let  them  pass  backward  and  forward 
between  the  acts  of  the  play.  And  persons  who  In  order  to  "  avoid  the  crowd  " 
leave  the  theatre  or  concert-room  a  few  moments  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  performance,  and  by  the  confusion  attending  their  departure  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  Inst  scene  of  the  play  or  the  cloKlng  numl>er  of  the  concert,  are 
(|uite  as  flagrant  oOenders  against  the  code  of  good  manners. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  ushers  at  church  weddings  that  it  is  very 
difUcult  to  reserve  for  the  invited  guests  the  seats  which  have  been  set 
aside  for  them.  A  mob  of  well-dressed  women  intent  upon  securing  good 
seata  press  past  the  ushers.  In  very  many  cases,  establish  themselves  com- 
fortably in  the  reserved  seats,  and  will  not  be  ousted  therefrom. 

In  the  railway  trains  liie  majority  of  the  passengers  seem  bent  upon  re- 
taining in  their  possession  one  more  scat  than  they  have  paid  for,  even  when 
they  see  tliat  other  persons  are  thereby  obliged  to  stand. 

Everywhere  one  meets  with  self-assertion.  Sometimes  it  Is  aggressive 
and  conscious ;  aometimes  it  is  passive  and  unconscious ;  but  always  and 
ever  it  Is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  comfort  of  the  many  must  be 
sacriflced  to  that  of  the  individual.  We  stand  and  talk  with  a  friend  In  the 
middle  of  a  crowded  pavement,  and  it  matters  very  little  if  we  thereby  ob- 
struct the  stream  of  travel ;  we  make  our  sidewalks  and  the  floors  of  our 
public  halls  filthy  with  tobacco  juice;  we  smoke  in  the  street,  and  almost 
everywhere  else,  in  the  presence  of  non-smokers  ;  we  flourish  our  toothpicks 
in  public ;  we  commit  not  only  these  but  ten  thousand  other  sins  against 
good  manners ;  and  then  we  are  surprised  If  any  one  calls  us  an  iU-bred 
people.  Perhaps  we  are  not  ill  bred  when  compared  with  certain  other 
peoples,  but  we  have  no  business  to  so  compare  ourselves.  The  only  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  ourselves  Is  that  established  by  the  practice  of  the 
thoughtful,  unselfish  minority— a  practice  which  consists  In  doing  nothing 
to  promote  individual  comfort,  pleasure,  or  convenience  that  shall  interfere 
with  the  comfort  or  well-being  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term)  of  those 
about  us. 

"  Manners,"  says  Emerson,  "  form  the  cloak  that  virtue  wears  when  she 
goes  abroad  " ;  and  lest  our  virtue  be  taken  for  other  than  it  is,  it  becomes 
us  to  see  that  there  are  no  rente  or  gaping  holes  in  this  outer  garment  of 
oun. 

The  plain,  unpalatable  fart  must  be  stated  that,  In  spite  of  the  presence 
among  us  of  many  persons  whose  lives  are  regulated  by  a  spirit  of  the  finest, 
nuMt  thoughtful  courtesy,  as  a  people  we  Americans  are  noisy,  boastful,  ag- 
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greaalTe,  gloT7lng  In  our  "  posh  "  and  seU-assertlveness,  and  quite  conteDt 
that  tbeae  most  diBogrveable  features  of  our  national  character  should  obscure 
our  better  and  nobler  qualities  which  lie  beneath, 

I  am  not  concerned  with  tlie  causus  which  bare  produced  the  results 
complained  of.  I  am  speaking  of  present  facta — fact^  which  are  not  now 
brought  up  for  notice  for  the  first  time,  but  have  received  adverse  comment 
before.  But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is  the  spirit  of  indifference 
to  reform  which  is  practically  manifested  by  the  common  belief  that  we  are 
better  bred  than  the  majority  of  nations.  So  long  as  we  are  satisfied  with 
oorseUes  there  will  be  no  progress. 

But  we  are  not  a  stupid  people,  and  we  are  still  somewhat  sensitive  to 
foreign  strictures  upon  our  manners  and  customs.  We  have  been  known  to 
resent  foreign  criticism  in  past  years  and  then  apply  ourselves  to  reform  what 
was  criticised. 

I<et  us  be  as  resentful  as  wc  will,  and  abuse  to  our  heart's  content  the  in- 
solent foreigner  or  the  unpatriotic  native  who  says  that  there  are  some  very 
weak  places  in  our  armor,  and  then  let  us  confess  to  ourselves  that  our  armor 
ia  weak,  and  take  counsel  of  our  better  and  unselflsb  selves  as  to  how  It  may 
be  mended.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  cease  to  hear  of  "  our  dreadful 
American  manners." 

O.  F.  AoAwa. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  LIFK. 

It  beemb  to  be  a  pretty  well-established  fact  that  electricity  may  \te  made 
at  leikst  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  plants.  May  it  not  be  more 
than  a  mere  stimulant  (  May  it  not  he  an  actual  creator  of  life  1  Beans,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  poas,  potatoes,  sunllowers,  clover,  and  llax  have  all  been 
experimented  upon,  in  some  cases  with  astonishing  results.  Inone  series  of 
experiments  the  seeds  were  electrified  before  they  were  sown  ;  in  another, 
currents  were  maintained  through  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted;  and 
in  still  another,  through  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  the  plants.  In 
several  Instances  the  yield  of  fruit  was  enormously  above  the  average,  and 
In  all  the  growth  was  unusually  luxuriant.  Further  experiments  are  in 
progress,  and  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  science  is  about  to  add  another  to  her 
long  series  of  l>cncflcent  ti'iuniphs,  another  refutation  to  the  croaking  philoso- 
phy of  MaltUus  and  bis  disciples. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  have,  furthermore,  a  suggestive  bearing 
upon  the  relation  between  electricity  and  tbut  inscrutable  something  which 
we  call  life.  If  they  do  not  prove  them  the  same,  they  at  least  bring  them 
nearer  together  than  any  phenomena  which  have  preceded  them.  When,  in 
the  healing  art,  enfeebled  vitality  Is  restored,  either  wholly  or  in  port,  by  the 
skilful  application  of  electricity,  nothing  is  positively  demonstrated  beyond 
mere  healthful  stimulation,  the  mere  awakening  of  life  which  already  lay 
dormant  in  the  system,  such  as  might  possibly  have  followed  the  use  of  other 
remedial  agents.  But  hero  It  is  not  morbid  restored  to  normal  conditions, 
not  dormant  life  reawakened  to  action.  It  Is  apparently  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  vitality  not  prcSxistent  in  the  perfectly  healthy  and  normal  organ- 
isms under  treatment.  Electricity  itself  appears  Co  be  converted  to  vitality, 
aa  elsewhere  it  is  converted  to  light,  heat,  and  mechanical  motion. 

Whether  life  can  thus  not  only  be  renewed,  but  actually  transfused  into 
the  veins,  or  rather  the  nerves,  of  man  reumins  for  physiological  science  to 
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detennlne.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  living  body  la  a  species  of  therrao- 
electric  liattery,  of  which  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm  are  the  oppo«ite 
poles  ;  that  the  exhilarating  effects  of  a  cold  plangc,  for  example,  are  dae 
simply  to  the  increase  of  potential  from  the  reduced  temperature  of  the 
"  cold  "  electrode.  But  merely  setting  a  battery  into  operation,  or  merely 
increasing  its  action,  is  not  increasing  its  inherent  voltage,  which  is  what 
the  recent  experiments  seem  to  have  done  for  plants. 

But  do  not  heat  and  the  active  principle  of  light  artiflclally  intensified 
produce  similar  effects.  The  forcing  of  vegetable  growth  In  hothouses  is  an 
old  process,  not  unlike  the  one  lu  question,  both  in  method  and  effect.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  given,  however,  there  is  a  very  groat  ditlerence  in  the 
results  attained.  If  this  be  true.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  of  all  forms  of  natural  force  electricity  bears  the  closest  re- 
lation  to  that  mysterious  form  of  it  which  we  call  life. 

Edward  P.  Jackson. 


THE  VALUE  OF  VANITY. 

Vanttt,  shared  more  or  less  by  all  mankind.  Is  universally  conceded  to 
to  be  a  weakness,  if  not  a  defect.  In  other  words,  what  every tx)dy  pos- 
sesses, and  should  be  conscious  of  poaseaaing,  everybody  condemns,  often  in 
unsparing  terms.  But  vanity,  if  not  recognized  as  a  virtue,  Is  at  least  a 
necessity.  No  one  could  live,  and,  indeed,  no  one  tries  to  live,  without  it.  It 
la  as  essential  to  individual  advancement,  to  human  progress,  to  civilization, 
aa  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  race. 

Beally,  it  is  not  so  much  vanity  Itself  which  is  censured  as  Its  manifesta- 
tion. To  have  it  in  full  force,  and  yet  to  hide  itadroltly,  is  oneof  the  dnestof 
fine  secular  arts.  The  sin  of  this,  as  of  so  many  worldly  things,  would  appear 
to  consist  in  discovery.  To  have  In  private  is  venial :  to  be  found  out  is  un- 
pardonable. 

But  why  should  we  be  ashamed  of  or  disavow  vanity,  when  it  la  our 
common  heritage,  and  when  it  is  productive  of  so  good  results  1  What  we 
need  is  that  it  shall  be  so  regulated  that  it  may  bear  desirable  fruit.  The 
name  hurts  it:  it  sounds  feeble,  and  a  tritle  vulgar.  Recbristen  it;  call  it 
self-love,  which  Is  Its  equivalent,  and  you  lend  It  a  certain  importance,  if  not 
distinction. 

Self-love  has  a  very  wide  meaning  and  various  interpretations,  most  of 
them  unfavorable.  It  is  argued  that  a  self-loving  mait  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  love  for  anybody  else ;  that  he  must  be  conipletely,  repulsively  aeiflah; 
that  the  external  world  Is  related  to  him  only  through  bis  hard  and  mon- 
strous egotism.  But  is  there  any  such  man,  outside  of  moral  theories  and 
the  shocking  doctrine  of  total  depravity  f  Men  are  never  half  so  bod  as  they 
are  represented,  or  as  we  like  to  believe  In  our  misanthropic  moods.  Self- 
love  may  be  low  or  high,  mean  or  generous,  degrading  or  elevating.  All  de- 
pends on  its  quality  and  degree.  The  self-love  that  is  little,  narrow,  absorb- 
ing, is  allied  to  gross  selfishness,  and  is  characteristic  of  ignoble  minds.  The 
self-love  that  is  modest,  moderate,  reflective,  critical,  begets  self-respect, 
proper  pride,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  obligation.  It  Inheres  in  the  lof- 
tiest, the  gentlest,  the  most  conscientious  spirits :  it  Is  the  fertile  mother,  the 
world  over,  of  high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds. 

The  spring  of  all  human  action,  the  source  of  history,  may  be  directly 
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traced  to  self-love— to  ranlty,  M  yon  prefer — in  some  of  its  protean  forms. 
Without  it,  life  would  be  stunted  ;  the  world  would  stagnate.  What  great, 
glorious,  or  dislnterealed  action  or  career  is  not  due  to  its  promptings?  The 
crown  of  all  virtue  ia  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  good.  It  is  the  ideal  excel- 
lence, and  baa  been  attributed  to  angels  by  mystics  and  theologians,  who 
considered  man  Incapable  of  it.  But  doing  good  for  good's  sake  must  come 
from  a  superior  kind  of  vanity.  No  one  could  love  good  or  do  good  unless  ita 
contemplation  and  performance  gave  him  pleasure  of  a  subtile  sort — the 
pleasure  that  is  inseparable  from  and  a  part  of  vanity.  It  is  not  in  humanity 
to  do  habitually  what  we  hate,  or  what  costs  us  pain.  Our  lives,  if  we  are 
entirely  sane,  must  follow  the  current  of  our  Inclinations,  and  such  current  ia 
ever  in  the  stream  of  self-love. 

Why,  then,  should  we  decry  vanity,  name  it  aa  we  may,  since  it  is  the 
cause  and  promoter  of  the  best  that  is  in  us  t  It  may  be  the  cause  and  pro- 
moter, too,  of  much  that  is  bad,  for  all  weakness  is  bad ;  but  we  should 
labor  to  repress  the  species  of  vanity  which  we  feel  to  be  weak,  aa  an  aid 
to  the  development  of  vanity  of  the  higher  kind.  By  thus  substituting  one 
for  the  other,  by  a  steady  process  of  elimination  and  accretion,  we  build  up 
and  strengthen  what  wo  understand  as  character. 

It  is  the  petty,  sordid  vanity,  commonly  supposed  to  stand  for  all  vanity, 
which  provokes  contempt  and  reproof.  A  man  who  talks  of  what  he  eats, 
of  what  he  wears,  of  the  trifles  that  occupy  him,  as  if  they  were  of  conse- 
quence, is  thus  vain.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  such  insipidities,  because 
they  pertain  to  his  personality,  which  Is  momentous  to  him,  however  inalg- 
niflcant  to  others.  Such  vanity,  strictly  conceit,  ia  tireaome  and  repellent, 
whenever  and  wherever  displayed.  Vanity,  proper,  strikes  a  loftier  key.  It 
is  generally  defined  as  a  trait  that  makes  us  wish  the  esteem  of  others  ;  and 
this  definition  la  usually  accepted  as  correct.  Who  can  hope  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  others  by  boring  them  about  intenuinable  details  of  emptiness,  by 
BOggeations  of  frivolous  egotism  f  But  such  esteem  is  a  compensation  any 
of  us  might  seek  with  care  and  pains,  provided  we  are  not  too  intent  and 
solicitous  therefor.  Vanity  should  never  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
worthy  pride.    That  commandment  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Imagine,  if  you  con,  a  man  without  vanity,  and  you  have  the  likeneas  of 
a  barbarian.  Vanity  moves  and  moulds  us  through  every  stage  of  manners  , 
and  morals,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  our  development.  Through  it  ' 
adapt  ourselves  to  our  associates ;  we  are  considerate,  courteous,  kind  ;  be- 
ing aware  that  such  treatment  is  grateful  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give. 
Without  vanity  we  should  be  no  better  than  boors,  and  our  boorishneaa  . 
would  soon  make  us  social  outcasta.  Vanity  yields  us  inward  light  and  out-  i 
ward  grace.  It  is  similar  to  sympathy  in  explaining  character  and  teaching 
charitableness.  To  a  certain  extent  it  enablea  ua  to  carry  out  the  golden 
rule,  inciting  us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us,  in  major 
not  less  than  in  minor  afTairs.  What  is  good  breeding  but  vanity  turned 
outward,  its  principles  applied  to  our  neighbors  ?  It  creates  comradery ;  it 
encourages  good-fellowship  ;  it  cuts  the  leaves  and  gilds  the  edges  of  the 
book  of  life. 

Wbat  an  Incentive  to  conduct,  distinction,  celebrity  it  la  I  It  often  sup- 
plies the  place  of  moral  principle.  It  restrains  the  vicious,  refines  the 
coarse,  supports  the  weak,  dlsamis  the  malignant.  By  It  the  Ignorant  are 
made  learned,  the  mean  generous,  the  timid  brave.  Ail  ambition,  even  the 
most  laudable,  is  largely  ci  nposed  of  vamty  ;  for  it  yearns  for  the  applause 
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of  the  multitude.  Where  would  have  been  our  great  names  but  for  Ita 
urgence?  History  would  not  have  been  written:  there  would  have  been 
neither  authors  lo  write  nor  heroes  to  commemorate. 

We  are  all  actors  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  though  the  great  mass  of  us 
af-  mere  supernumeraries.  But  evcu  these,  though  they  may  never  have  a 
speaking-part,  may  never  utter  a  word,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  draw  crowds  as  Hamlet,  when  the  alert  critics  shall  fill  columns  in  dis- 
cussing their  OUitHo.  This  is  vanity  whisperiog  iu  their  ear  and  conjuring 
dreams  that  will  never  greet  the  dawn.  But  the  fancy  is  a  comfort  and 
will  sustain  them  through  many  a  weary  day  and  toilsome  night.  No  mat- 
ter if  It  be  but  vapor.  It  Is  aa  substance  while  it  lasts,  and  it  may  last  as 
long  aa  they.  Dreams  and  vapors  are  often  the  best  port  of  existence ;  for 
though  they  deceive,  they  may  continue  while  deception  is  needed,  and  may 
instill  a  modicum  of  content,  The  actors  who  rise,  who  play  grand  person- 
ages with  loud  acclaim,  who  realize  their  visions,  are  baunt«d  by  vanity 
also.  But  we  cease  to  hear  of  this  after  their  ascent.  It  Is  constantly  put 
forward,  and  frequently  thought,  that  those  who  have  attained  greatness 
are  without  vanity.  The  name  is  then  changed  to  self-knowledge,  self-ap- 
preciation, self-esteem  ;  but  it  Is  vanity,  nevertheless.  The  public  seem  de- 
termined to  regard  vanity  as  something  small,  belonging  to  small  natures. 
But  it  may  l>e  big,  even  majestic  ;  it  animates  heroes  as  well  as  underlings. 
The  great  have  no  need  to  show  their  vanity— performance  has  rendered  its 
showing  superfluous— and  hence  it  Is  presumed  to  be  unborn.  While  we  are 
actors  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  footlights,  the  scenery, 
the  costumes,  the  audience  particularly ,— all  emblematic  of  the  machinery  of 
self-love,— the  drama  would  be  a  lost  axt. 

We  must  be  vain  to  hold  faith  in  ourselves:  without  such  faith  motive 
would  be  blunted  and  achievement  impossible.  We  are  all  prone  to  over- 
rate ourselves ;  but  such  overrating  furnishes  us  with  the  audacity  to  at- 
tempt and  the  strength  to  endure.  It  is  far  better  to  have  too  much  vanity 
than  too  little,  oince  our  acts  almost  always  fall  below  It.  And  vanity  in  ex- 
cess carries  us,  in  consequence,  further  than  vanity  that  Is  inadequate.  We 
may  he  ridiculous  through  manifestation  of  self-love ;  but  the  ridiculousness 
disa[>i>car8  when  execution  is  undeniable.  Instead  of  Idling  what  we  can 
do,  we  should  do  it  flrst.  Then  others  will  tell  for  us.  The  vainest  men  are 
probably  the  most  reserved,  as  the  deepest  feeling  defies  expression.  It  l« 
our  duty,  perhaps,  to  think  much  of  our  powers,  and  to  cultivate  simulta- 
neously the  habit  of  silence. 

Hope  and  vanity  are  the  phantasmal  poles  of  our  being.  They  both  paint 
pictures  that  elude  the  senses  and  cheat  the  mind.  One  Is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  ;  the  other,  half  a  falsehood.  But  they  enable  us  to  live  In  a  harsh,  bar- 
ren world  ;  to  hide  the  pains  and  penalties  that  destiny  ordains.  Without 
their  combined  aid,  might  not  the  planet  cease,  in  time,  to  be  populated  t 

JcKius  Henri  Browne, 


THE  IDEAL  UNIVEKSITY. 
Tberb  Is  but  one  possible  university.  The  only  possible  university,  as  a 
thing  actually  realized,  has  never  Iteen  seen  upon  our  planet.  This  is  odd. 
Where  did  the  name  come  from?  it  may  bo  asked.  And  the  answer  is. 
Names  come  before  their  time.  Names  are  ambitious  things.  They  are  the 
TMchlng  of  the  race  la  hazy  vision  after  things  which  ore  instinctively 
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groped  for,  and  which  lie  hid  for  centuries  In  vrtyt  that  afterword  excite  onr 
marvel.    There  ia  but  one  orthodoxy ;  but  who  has  ever  reached  it  I 

This  paper  will  l>e  laughed  at  if  It  fall  to  make  out  its  case ;  and  It  may 
aa  well  be  bold.  There  t'xuu  oncoming  university.  It  la  absolutely  simple. 
It  will  have  the  attribut«  of  oneness,  and  smile  at  all  that  have  gone  before. 
Its  marvel  will  be  that  it  was  so  lately  born  ;  and  Cam  and  Isis  and  Tiber, 
the  Seine  and  the  Nile,  who  thought  they  had  universities  on  their  banks, 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  otherwise.  Nay,  ther  will  admit  that  the  name 
has  worked  damage ;  that  cliiming  orthodoxy  has  prevented  our  being 
orthodox  ;  that  building  no  end  of  universities  has  prevented  us  from  having 
any ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  sidereal  heavens  under  such  a  potherer  aa 
Tycho  Brahe  bad  shut  out  from  us  gravitation,  when  every  footfoli  upon  the 
floor,  and  every  grinding  of  one's  chair  upon  the  carpet,  was  a  clamoring 
npon  our  sense  for  a  simple  recognition  of  the  attraction  of  every  particle. 

Now,  what  is  a  university  t  A  university  is  a  college  and  a  bunch  of 
training^chools.  Men  will  smile  at  such  an  Idea  as  pretending  to  be  un- 
known and  uuapproached  among  the  nations;  but  as  we  go  on  and 
describe  what  we  intend,  let  any  one  say  in  what  part  of  tlie  globe  any  such 
thing  Is  actually  found.  We  will  give  him  a  chance  for  this  under  three  un- 
TeUlnga  of  the  thought  that  we  propose : — 

First,  the  mischief  to  a  college  of  trying.  Itself,  to  be  a  university  ;  second, 
the  blessing  to  a  college  of  staying  where  it  is,  and  diminishing  rather  than 
Increasing,  oftentimes,  the  number  of  its  professorships:  and,  third,  the 
novelty  that  some  college  will  effect  by  creating  the  annex  to  itself  of  a 
bunch  of  training-schools. 

I.  The  mischief  of  which  I  speak  wUl  appear  under  these  considerations : 
(I)  A  man'd  mind  can  attend  best  to  a  certain  number  of  studies.  Multiply- 
ing them,  after  that,  can  l>e  of  no  manner  of  advantage.  (2)  It  is  a  prime 
function  for  a  school  to  pick  out  for  a  boy's  learning  the  very  princeliest 
subjects  of  thought.  <3,'  Our  fathers  thought  they  were  doing  that  under 
certain  time-honored  cumcula.  We  d3  not  believe  that  the  crowding  of 
professorships  has  occurred  from  a  doubt  of  this.  It  has  been  a  vague  idea 
of  prOKress,  some  undefined  notion  of  something  higher,  that  bus  led  a  col- 
lege president  to  stand  out  on  commencement  day  and  tell  of  forty-two 
professorships,  insteud  of  an  origmal  eleven,  rather  than  any  well-dcSned  idea 
of  bow  some  score  of  them  were  to  come  in. 

I  have  a  college  at  my  door ;  one  of  splendid  opportunity.  It  has  been 
under  my  eye  all  my  life.  It  has  a  peerless  chance  of  being  the  university 
of  the  future.  It  has  the  geography,— in  a  circle  of  sixty  miles  shutting  In 
the  biggest  cities  and  tlie  largest  population  in  America.  It  has  the  ethno- 
graphy,—the  deep  Scotch-Irish  pocket,  which  it  has  begun  to  empty.  It  has 
the  geology,— in  this  first  rising  from  the  sea,  of  which  the  very  Indiana 
understood  tbe  beauty  ;  where  they  had  their  trail  north  and  south  for  agea, 
and  where  the  white  man  followed  on  lis  well-druined  ridge  with  his  stage 
route  along  the  seaboard.  It  has  the  climate, —unfavorable  to  being  alck; 
and  the  temperature, — most  favorable  to  study.  It  has  the  philosophy, — 
at  least  it  thinks  it  baa ;  and  the  theology,— at  least  that  which  requires  the 
least  mending.  And  yet  the  inheritors' of  this  seat,  with  ample  lessons  to  the 
contrary  In  the  east,  are  spoiling  themselves  for  a  college  |I  feel  sure  it  is 
only  for  a  timei  by  smothering  their  college  Itself  in  tbe  mlabuilt  lumber  of 
a  possible  university. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  an  old  brain  has  labored,  as  mine  haa,  with 
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the  wonder  how  all  these  new  bearers  are  to  get  around  the  corpse.  It  used  to 
puzzle  old-time  dons  to  get  a  hand  upon  ua  often  enough  when  they  were  but 
ten.  How  now  wbeu  tliey  are  forty  *  The  thing  la  preposterous.  And 
therefore  arithmetic  comi-s  to  the  rescue,  and  studies  begin  to  be  pushed  to 
the  wall.  This  might  be  well  enough  (except  for  waste  in  the  money  of  the 
professorship),  but,  alas  for  us  old-time  men  I  it  is  our  priaceliest  that  have 

1  thrust  aside.    There  bos  arisen  the  horror  of  what  is  called  an  "elect- 
'Ive  system."    Let  me  step  right  over  into  the  second  count,  viz., 

II.  The  blessing  of  the  old-time  rfyinir. 

The  mass  of  men,  from  one  cause  or  another,  arc  early  and  late  day -labor- 
ers. This  must  be  an  acknowledged  fact.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
further,  that,  except  iu  rare  instances,  they  cannot  spend  a  fortune  in  years 
of  learning.  But  there  are  some  that  can  ;  and  tbese  are  the  men  that  will 
have  a  college. 

A  college,  therefore,  is  a  school  which  takes  a  man  destined  to  the  higher 
'  eratt«(or,  through  wealth,  sadly  enough,  destined  to  no  craft  whatever)  and 
carries  him  through  a  liberal  training. 

A  college  is  of  the  neuter  gender  as  respects  professions.  In  fact.  It  is 
not  sexual.  There  should  be  u  college  for  men  and  a  college  for  women.  It 
is  the  cellar  of  the  coming  architecture,  and  should  be  levelled  up  alike, 
whether  the  structure  upon  it  is  to  be  a  drawing-room  life  or  a  manufactory. 

Suppose  a  youth  does  not  like  mathematics.  Teach  it  to  him.  He  has 
something  defective  in  that  direction. 

We  never  have  found  a  man  who  could  explain  the  watered  meadows  of 
Virginia.  A  field  that  lies  right  can  be  so  side-ditched  and  flooded  as  to  bear 
the  weight  for  centuries  both  of  hay-making  and  grazing-down.  Men 
literally  show  it  no  mercy.  It  is  not  that  it  is  assured  from  drouth  ;  for  the 
water  is  taken  ofT  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  not  lime  water  that  does  it ; 
for  the  effect  is  for  ages,  long  after  the  carbonate  supply  would  become  a 
drug  upon  the  soil.  Moreover,  freestone  rivuletsanswer  just  as  well.  What 
Is  it,  then  4    The  fact  is,  nobody  knows. 

There  Is  a  language,  now,  that  is  laid  on  like  that  water.  It  is  a  half- 
dead  language ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the  Peels  and  Gladstones  and 
Butlers  and  Bacons  of  the  world  sprout  out  from  under  it.  Put  its  students 
outside  of  a  ring,  and  others,  equally  tlrst-class,  by  themselves  within,  and 
these  last  might  be  hooted  at  as  a  handful.  Ask  Milton  where  he  puts  the 
Greek  language,  or  ask  Pitt,  and  one  might  be  made  indignant  that  the  fad 
of  the  present  day  puts  into  the  very  rig  of  our  colleges  the  right  of  tram- 
pling upon  Greek  after  the  sophomore  year. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  we  are  teaching  that  a  college 
should  stay  a  college.  If  a  college  stay  a  college,  it  is  a  grand  part  of  a  uni- 
Tcrsity.  I  looked  for  a  professor  one  day,  and  found  him  with  flfteen 
students  lecturing,  with  a  French  model,  oa  the  entrails  of  a  goose.  Think  of 
a  callow  youngling  able  to  choose  that  as  against  the  scholarship  of  such  a 
man  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  I 

A  university,  therefore,  is  a  creation  with  an  academical  department  or 
college  of  some  ten  time-honored,  world-selected,  highest-possible,  never-to 
be-changed,  classical  and  scientific  disciplines.  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
they  are,  open  the  catalogue  of  almost  any  so-called  "  onehorae  college." 
This  is  a  fine  advantage  Just  now  that  a  minor  college  has  over  its  great 
competitors. 

IIL  Then,  what  ia  the  anivenity  feature  I 
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(1)  It  is  not  poBt-gradaatc  coarees.  These  are  but  loitering  lengths  to 
chill  the  race  of  life.  The;  ore  but  congestives  of  tbc  college.  The  entraila 
of  tbe  goose,  after  flatteriug  a.  boj  iiiio  loss  of  such  a  thing  aa  Greek,  flatter 
a  man  often  into  a  drowey  jeitr  uf  liuagiucd  increase  of  schooling. 

(2)  Nor  Is  there  tbe  university  feature  at  Oxford  or  at  Yale.  There  is  in 
part.  Yale,  where  It  teaches  law.  or  Ilarrard,  if  it  teaches  medicine,  or 
Princeton,  even  now  partially  equipping  electricians  anil  civil  engineers, 
ought  to  have  spied  long  ago  the  track  into  a  proper  uuiveniit;.  A  university 
Is  a  clean-cut,  sulldly-eniploycd  academy  where  boys  are  advised  and  insisted 
on  for  tbe  very  choicest  c urrlculiun  of  study  ;  and  then,u>i7A  no  tons  of  time, 
an  immediate  wheeling  into  line  for  those  professional  studies  that  are  to 
end  in  a  youth's  practical  entrance  into  his  business  career. 

A  convenience  to  such  a  university  is  that  ic  is  always,  and  never,  com- 
plete. If  Princeton  should  quit  throwing  its  forty-odd  professors  at  the  boys, 
to  bury  tbem  under  the  heap  of  tbe  missiles,  and  should  set  its  fences  back 
neatly  to  enclose  ten  princeliest  branches  of  learning,  making  ten  professors, 
or  twenty  professors,  or  thirty,  for  the  single  or  double  or  treble  necessity  of 
mechanical  division  of  tbe  class,  it  would  have  the  ftrst  grand  neceaaity  of  a 
university,  vIk.,  a  solid  college.  Then,  each  training-school  after  that  would 
be  complete  in  itself. 

There  are  ccitaiu  professions  followed  by  the  liberally-educated.  The 
list  is  ever  increasing.  So  raust^  a  university  increase  ;  though,  like  a  cut 
worm,  each  part  is  vital.  Uraduates  are  to  get  to  bo  farmers  or  doctors  or 
car-builden*.  iiet  there  be  a  school  for  each  profession.  Take  a  man  from 
the  commencement  stage  and  prepare  him  for  bis  business.  The  forty  prc- 
fessors  then  would  not  l>e  nearly  enough.  Let  there  be  a  school  for  every 
enlightened  work.  Let  each  have  its  staff  of  teachers  and  its  term  of  yeara, 
A  university  then  would  be  a  great  manufacturer  of  working  people, — 
lawyers,  preachers,  or  professors, — a  school  of  professors  for  each  of  the 
college  branches, — a  school  for  Greek  professors,  tor  example ;  a  school  for 
metaphysical  teachers,  by  which  such  a  great  seat  might  lay  its  hand  upon 
the  philosophy  of  tbe  land.  Why  baa  not  the  world  had  this  I  A  rich 
quinine-maker  might  endow  a  school  of  manufacturing  chemistry,  and  ao 
the  university  might  grow  with  every  addition  of  art  among  men. 

Ordinary  poet-graduateship  would  l>c  of  all  things  the  most  under- 
valued ;  and  every  brick  in  the  wall  would  be  looking  to  that  highest  cult- 
ure, the  pushing  of  a  man  along  toward  an  actual  Issuance  upon  the  field 
of  his  business  maintenance  by  the  labor  of  his  life. 

John  Mn.t.im, 
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With  the  steady  movement  of  our  population  westward  the 
flood  of  immigration  has  ascended  tlio  valleys  of  our  western  rivers, 
and  is  now  rapidly  Bprcadiug  out  over  the  vast  stretches  of  un- 
watered  prairie  land  which  comprise  the  great  plains  of  the 
western  portions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas,  and  the  arid  plateaus 
of  the  mountain  States  and  territories. 

Ascivilizatioa  pushes  its  way  further  into  the  semi-arid  regions, 
the  subject  of  irrigation  and  artificial  moans  of  i)rocuring  a  suffi- 
cient water-supply  grows  in  importance,  and  forces  itself,  whether 
or  no,  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  at  largo  ;  for,  as  prospers 
the  western  farmer,  so,  to  a  largo  degree,  prosper  both  the  West 
and  East. 

If  moderately  watered,  the  groat  plains  and  the  table-lands  of 
the  Cordilleras  would  afford  more  valuable  lands  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals  and  fruits  tiian  tlie  entire  area  of  all  lands  under 
cnltivation  in  the  States  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  while,  if 
droughts  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
could  be  prevented,  the  pioducliveuess  of  those  regions  would  b<! 
vastly  increased. 

In  many  of  the  valleys  and  hilly  districts  of  the  West  exton- 
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sive  systems  of  irrigiiting  dams  and  canals  have  been  constructed 
at  au  expense  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  by  which  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  have  already  been  reclaimed  from  drought  and  coii- 
rorted  into  farms  and  plantations  of  marvellous  productiveness. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  River,  in  New  Mexico,  a  region  which 
Wiis  considered  but  a  desert  until  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common achievement  to  produce  four  crops  of  vegetables  in  u 
season  by  means  of  the  artificial-irrigation  systems.  Such  results 
are  also  obtained  at  many  points  ou  the  famous  Stjiked  Plains, 
wherever  a  small  garden  is  put  under  cultivation,  and  irrigated  by 
means  of  bored  wells  and  windmill  pumps.  For  these  prairie 
lands  are  richly  fertilized  with  deposits  of  phosphates  and  vege- 
table decay,  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  which  have  not  been 
washeil  out  by  frequent  heavy  rains,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
localities. 

Irrigation  is  successfully  employed  in  many  valleys  and  mount- 
ainous regions ;  but  no  system  has  yet  been  devised  which  conld 
be  introduced  upon  the  plains  on  an  cvteusive  scale  without  very 
great  expense,  since  there  is  no  opportunity  for  constructing  ele- 
vated dams  and  reservoirs  upon  the  level  prairie  lauds. 

If,  then,  this  vast  territory,  whicli  might  be  so  prolific,  is  ever 
to  be  utilized  for  anything  more  than  furnishing  a  meagre  subsist- 
ence to  a  few  head  of  cattle  to  the  square  mile,  some  method 
different  from  any  now  in  practice  must  be  introduced  to  provide 
for  a  sufficient  and  regular  watering  of  the  land.  It  has  been  in 
view  of  such  facts  aa  these  that  scientists  have  at  various  times 
advanced  the  propo.siiion  of  producing  rainftiUin  times  of  drought, 
and  in  arid  regions,  by  artificial  means.  Various  methods  have 
been  suggested  ;  but  nearly  all  have  aimed  to  produce  rainfall  by 
the  same  general  means,  viz.,  by  mingling  currents  of  air  differing 
considerably  in  temperature  and  humidity,  and  so  causing  the 
moisture  to  be  condensed  and  finally  precipitated  by  the  cooling 
of  the  wiiriuer  current,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  its 
capacity  for  holding  moisture  in  suspension.  It  is  believed  that 
nearly  all  rainstorms  originate  in  this  manner,  as  is  stated  by 
Professor  Silliman  in  his  "  Principles  of  Physics,"  page  656,  as 
follows  :  "  Rain  is  gen-erally  produced  by  the  rapid  union  of  two 
or  more  volumes  of  humid  air  differing  considerably  in  tempera- 
ture ;  the  several  portions,  when  mingled,  being  incapable  of 
absorbing  the  same  amount  of  moisture  that  each  would  retain  if 
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they  had  not  united.  If  the  excess  is  great,  it  falls  as  rain  ;  if  it 
is  slight,  it  appears  as  cloud.  The  production  of  rain  is  the  result 
of  the  law  that  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  decreases  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  temperature." 

A  large  part  of  the  water  which  falls  on  this  country  as  rain, 
watering  our  crops  and  feeding  our  great  rivers,  comes  to  us  in 
the  great  equatorial  current,  which  (irises  far  to  the  southwest 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  its  great  burden  of 
moisture,  and,  flowing  to  the  uorthciigt,  bears  it  directly  over  the 
most  arid  portions  of  our  country  and  Mexico.  However,  as  it 
flows  on  over  these  regions  uninterrupted  and  undisturbed,  it  sel- 
dom precipitates  its  moisture  until  it  meets  the  polar  current, 
which  flows  over  the  Eastern  States  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
This  current  is  invariably  much  cooler,  and  whenever  it  comes  in 
collision  with  the  warm,  moisture-laden  current  from  the  south- 
west, clouds  begin  to  form  from  the  coudeus<ition,  and  precipita- 
tion of  rain  generally  follows. 

If  in  some  way  the  e<iuatorial  current  can  be  deflected  into 
cooler  currents  while  passing  over  the  arid  regions  of  the  South- 
west and  West,  rain  should  follow  almost  as  surely  as  in  any  other 
locality.  The  problem  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question, 
"  Can  this  be  done,  and  if  so,  liovv  most  economically  ?'' 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  it  was  ''  a  matter  of 
current  observation  (hat  unusually  heavy  rains  fall  after  great 
battles,"  and  it  is  not  imi)ossible,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
commingling  of  air  currents,  that  such  rains  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  grejit  battles  of  ancient  times.  Let  ten 
thousand  Oreeks  march  into  battle  chanting  their  "paeans  "  and 
shouting  their  •'  allfillas,"  beating  time  meanwhile  on  their  shields, 
while  a  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  atlvancing  against  them, 
continually  shouting  their  terrible  battle-cries  ;  then  let  the  great 
armies  rush  together  with  the  tumult  of  clashing  swords  and 
shields,  the  fierce  shouting  of  the  multitudes,  the  hoarse  death- 
cries  and  shouts  of  victory,  and  'surely  the  sound  waves  rising 
from  such  a  din  will  literally  shake  the  heavens,  and  are  capable 
of  producing  no  insignificant  effect  among  the  volatile  currents 
of  the  upper  air.  Moreover,  the  heat  generated  from  the  strug- 
gling masses  and  the  moisture  evaporated  from  their  perspiration 
would  exercise  a  decided  influence  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  sktmospheric  conditions. 
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In  1837,  Professor  Espy,  at  that  time  a  well-known  scientist, 
proposed  a  method  of  compelling  nature  to  loose  the  moisture 
which  she  holds  suspended  aloft.  His  plan  was  to  kindle  great 
fires  which  would  produce  a  powerful  upward  current  of  hot  air, 
and  this,  "  rising  to  a  great  height,  where,  owing  to  the  dimin- 
ished pressure,  it  would  expand,  by  the  expansion  would  be  cooled, 
thereby  condensing  and  eventually  precipitating  its  moisture." 

The  Australian  Government  proposed  in  1884  to  make  a  test 
of  Espy's  theory ;  but  when  Mr.  II.  C.  Russell,  the  government 
astronomer  of  New  South  Wales,  demonstrated  that  it  would 
require  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  burned  daily  to  increase  by, 
66  per  cent,  the  rainfall  at  Sidney,  where  the  average  humidity 
is  73,  the  project  was  forthwith  abandoned. 

Long  before  Espy's  time,  the  facts  had  already  been  noticed 
that  heavy  artillery-firing  was  frequently  followed  by  rain.  Na- 
poleon was  the  first  man  who  is  reported  to  have  noted  this 
phenomenon,  and  he  took  advantage  of  its  regular  occurrence  in 
ordering  the  mjuionivres  of  his  troops. 

Later,  during  tho  Franco-Prussian  War,  which  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  tho  fact  that  rain  fell  after  battles  was  again 
brought  to  notice  and  widely  discussed  by  European  scientists. 
A  letter  published  in  tho  New  York  Epenimj  Post  of  October  6, 
1870,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  shows  that  much 
attention  hiul  beun  given  to  the  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Tho  letter  is  dated  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  September 
U,  1870, 

"Since  the  commencement  of  actual  hostiUtica  between  Germany  and 
France— thftt  Is,  from  about  the  first  week  in  August  to  the  present  time — we 
have  bad  in  this  part  of  Germany  scarcely  a  day  without  rain,  fcenerally 
continuous,  and  often  accompanied  with  thunder-storms.  This  phenom- 
enon has  colled  the  attention  of  the  German  press  to  the  subject,  and 
some  valuable  historical  facts  connected  therewith  have  been  brought  to 
light;  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  Judging  from  the  data  on 
band,  that  many  storms  and  rains  which  wo  have  had  in  Germany  for 
the  past  six  weeks— a  most  unusual  thing  at  this  season  here— have  been 
brought  on  by  the  caononadlug  and  firing  of  small  arms  In  Alsaoe  and  Lor- 
raine." 

During  our  late  Civil  War  the  same  phenomenon  repeatedly 
occurred,  and  came  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  the  case  to  be 
considered  by  a  general  when  planning  his  movements  on  the  eve 
•of  an  engagement. 

In  1870,  contemporaneously  with  the  publications  concerning 
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the  rains  in  France  and  Germany,  Mr.  Edward  Powers,  of 
Delaran,  Wis.,  a  civil  engineer  of  wide  experience  and  obserra- 
tion,  published  a  collection  of  most  interesting  statistics  concern- 
ing the  sequence  of  rainstorms  after  battles,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  War  and  the  Weather."  Mr.  Powers  had  been  convinced  early 
in  the  Civil  War  not  only  that  the  concussion  of  heavy  cannon- 
firing  produced  rain,  but  that  such  a  result  might  be  effected  at 
any  time  without  unreasonable  expense,  considering  the  value  of 
rain  in  times  of  drought. 

From  the  statistics  published  in  Mr.  Powers's  book,  it  is  found 
that  heavy  rains  followed  almost  every  engagement  of  any  im- 
portance during  the  Civil  War,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  same  phenomenon  was  common  during  the  Mexican  War  upon 
the  arid  cactus  plains  of  that  country. 

A  notable  instance  of  its  occurrence  during  the  Mexican  War 
wafl  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  fought  on  the  22d  and  23d  days 
of  February,  1847,  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season  in  that  region. 
The  facts,  as  they  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  that  battle,  as 
related  by  Brevet  Major-Geueral  H.  W.  Benham,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  are  as  follows  : 

Between  8  and  10  a.m.  the  artillery  was  engaged  in  heavy 
firing,  and  between  11  and  12  o'clock  a  "most  violent  rain"  fell. 
In  the  afternoon  the  cannonading  was  resumed,  and  in  about 
two  hours  after  it  ceased  "  another  violent  shower  of  rain 
fell."  "  And  what  I  consider  the  mtisfactory proof ,"  says  General 
Benham,  '•'  that  this  Wiis  caused  by  the  shocks  to  the  atmosphere 
produced  by  the  caunon-firiug,  is  that  no  rain  luul  fallen  in  that 
vicinity  for  many  months  previously — I  was  told  six  or  eight 
months — and  none  fell,  a»  I  kiiojo  was  tlie  case,  for  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle,  as  I  continued  at  that  position." 

The  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  the  siege  of  Monterey,  Contreras, 
Chumbusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapnltepec  were  all  fought 
during  the  dry  season,  which  in  Mexico  is  very  severe,  and  each 
of  these  battles  was  followed  by  heavy  rains.  In  his  little  book, 
"War  and  the  Weather,"  Mr.  Powers  mentions  198  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  including  every  battle  of  importance  so  far  as  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  discovered,  which  were  immediately  followed 
by  rain,  as  he  has  definitely  ascertained.  These  storms  were  gen- 
erally heavy,  but  varied  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  engagements. 
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One  or  two  extracts  from  letters  received  by  Mr.  Powers  from 
army  oflicors  concerning  the  subject  of  **  War  and  the  Weather  " 
may  be  of  interest  us  showing  the  opinion  wiiicli  was  held  on  the 
subject  by  those  who  had  the  beat  of  reasons  to  remember  the  rains, 
which  often  served  to  render  their  route  of  march  an  unfathom- 
able quagmire,  or  chilled  them  as  they  lay  in  bivouac  after  an  ex- 
hausting day  of  fighting,  or  possibly  on  the  field  of  battle  among 

the  wounded, 

State  of  Maine,  ExRctmvB  Departmknt,  ) 
Augusta,  Uecember  12,  1870.     ( 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  My  Adjutant-General  has  sent  me  your  letter  referring 
to  the  effect  of  heavy  firing  on  the  atmosphere  leading  to  stomas  and  rain. 
It  Is  a  most  interesting  matter.  The /art  of  such  sequences  (if  they  maybe 
called  so  without  bcgKing  the  question)  I  have  often  noticed.  Certainly  a 
heavy  storm  of  rain  occurred  after  the  great  battles  of  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, ChancellorsTille,  Gettysburg,  the  W  lldemess,  Spottaylvania,  Beth- 
esda  Church  (Cold  Uarbor),  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  etc. ;  and  often.  I  well 
remember,  in  what  we  called  small  engagements  (though  they  would  be 
called  battles  In  Europe),  such  as  the  tight  on  the  "  Quaker  Road,"  March  20, 
1805,  for  a  late  Instance,  in  which  there  was  a  sharp,  concentrated  tire  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  for  a  couple  of  hours,  a  very  heavy  rain  would  surely 
follow.  This  fact  was  well  noticed,  and  is  well  remembered  by  many  a  poor 
fellow  who,  like  myself,  has  been  left  lying,  desperately  wounded,  after  such 
engagements— for  these  rains  are  balm  to  the  fever  and  anguish  of  the  poor 
body  that  is  promoted  to  the  list  of  "casualties."  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  my  testimony  confirmed  by  the  recollections  of  every  soldier. 
{Goveitior)  Josbua  L.  Chamberlain, 
Late  Brev.  Maj.-(!m.  Comvianding  1st  Div.,  6th  Corps. 
Bloominoton,  Ili,.,  December  13,  li?70. 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th,  not  only  has  it  been  my 
experience  that  rain  follows  soon  after  every  heai-y  cannonading,  hut  that 
this  was  very  generally  conceded  and  uuderstood  in  the  army,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  soldiers  in  preparing  for  it  after  every  battle.  I  remember,  par- 
ticularly, that  in  the  garrison  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  when  wat«r  could  not  be 
had,  it  was  tirged  by  myself  and  other  officers  encouraging  the  men  to  hold 
out  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  cannonading  would  bring  rain  to  quench 
their  thirst ;  and  It  did  bring  raiu,  but  it  found  us  without  means  to  catch 
it  In  sufficient  quantities.  There  are  large  numbers  of  soldiers  In  your  city 
who  will  remember  this  circumstance  and  the  wringing  of  their  blankets 
to  get  water. 

The  Inauguration  of  Governor  Habn  at  New  Orleans  was  accompanied 
by  cannonading  and  the  noise  of  musical  instruments  and  anvils,  infantry 
firing,  etc.,  and  was  soon  followed  by  very  heavy  rain.  When  the  rebel  ram 
ran  by  the  city,  the  cannonading,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  was  followed  by 
rain.  The  passage  of  the  forts  at  Mobile  Bay,  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Gaines,  afterwards  of  Fort  Morgan ;  again  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely  ;  the 
landing  of  our  troops  at  Fascagoula  and  firing  of  a  few  shots  with  field- 
pieces  on  the  shore ;  the  battle  of  Sterling  Farm,  and  the  fighting  at  Atcha- 
falaya  River,  were  followed  In  a  few  hours  by  heavy  rains. 
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I  was  -with  the  drat  troops  that  passed  down  the  river  (Herron's  Dirt- 
sion.  Thirteenth  Army  Corps),  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  to  Port 
Hudson.  We  fouud  it  very  muddy  there  (July),  and  also  at  Yazoo  City, 
when  taken  by  our  troops,  July  12, 1883.  Everybody  remembers  that  there 
was  no  difSculty  in  keeping  moist  at  Vicksburf;. 

Soon  after  we  crossed  the  Boston  Mountains  (Arkansas)  we  found  a 
light  breeze  blowing  against  the  mountains  from  the  opposite  side. 
We  had  some  artillery  firing— say  thirty  or  furty  rounds— near  Lee's 
Creek,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  clear  sky.  Here  I  rememi>er  that  it 
was  urged  by  some  of  our  ofHcers  that  artillery  should  not  be  used  on  the 
small  number  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  were  in  front  of  us,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  bring  on  rain,  and  thereby  retard  us  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
We  got  the  rain  in  less  than  two  hours.  After  the  tiring  after  the  capture  of 
Van  Buren  also  we  got  rain  in  a  few  hours. 

It  is  possible  that  I  know  of  an  instance  where  there  was  heavy  firing 
that  was  not  followed  by  rain,  and  that  the  matter  may  have  escaped  my 
notice. 

There  are  other  instances  where  I  know  it  did  occur,  but  deem  It  unne- 
cemory  to  cite  them,  as  I  have  given  you  the  cases  of  most  importance,  and 
which  attracted  my  attention. 

Truly  yours, 

iGeneral)  J.  McNul'^a.. 

Hiram,  O.,  Oct.  'it,  1870. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  23d,  I  have  to  say  that,  while  I 
did  not  take  such  olMervations  as  a  scientific  experiment  require^,  I  did 
observe  the  frequent  occurrence  of  heavy  showers  very  soon  after  the  battles 
In  our  late  war.  It  was  a  matt«r  much  talked  of  in  the  army,  and  there  was 
Bgeueral  Impression  that  the  atmospheric  disturbances  produced  by  heavy 
cannonading  hastened  or  created  showers,  I  remember  that  heavy  showers 
followed  after  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Stone  River,  Shelbyville,  and  Chicka- 
maugo.  But  while  these  coincidences  are  curious  and  intereoting,  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  challenge  the  attention  of  scientific 
men,  and  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  causes  which  will  prove  valuable  to 
our  knowledge  of  meteorology. 

Very  truly  yours, 

{OeTteral)  J.  A.  Garfteld. 

The  occurrences  of  the  phenomenon  of  rain  after  battles  were 
far  too  regnhir  to  be  explained  iw  simply  coincidences,  and.  taken 
with  the  similar  occurrences  during  the  Mexican  War  and  those  in 
other  foreign  countries,  constitute  almost  unquestionable  proof 
of  Mr.  Powers's  theory  that  rain  can  be  and  is  produced  by  the 
concussions  of  cantiouading. 

Believing  tiutt  the  subject  of  artificial  niinfall  olTered  the 
possibilities  of  immense  benefit  to  mankind,  Mr.  Powers  pur- 
posed to  interest  the  public  iu  the  matter  sutticicntly  to  obtain  an 
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investigation  by  tlie  government.  And  to  secure  this  end  he 
spent  u  krge  part  of  his  time  and  income  for  over  twenty  years, 
influenced  only  by  motives  of  philanthropy  and  expecting  no 
personal  benefits,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
his  book  published  in  1870  :  "The  art  of  regulating  the  weather 
to  some  extent,  if  such  an  art  should  ever  be  acquired,  is  not  one 
on  which  a  patent  could  ever  be  obt^iined,  nor  would  the  business 
be  one  in  which  a  monopoly  could  ever  be  exercised  by  an  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  The  experimeuts,  when  made,  as  eventually  they 
surely  will  be,  should  bo  made  at  the  public  expense,  for  it  is  the 
public  who  would  be  benefited  in  the  event  of  their  success." 

As  early  as  1874  a  number  of  public  men,  including  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  General  James  A.  Garfield,  General  John 
A.  Logan,  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell,  and  others,  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  project  of  producing  rain  by  cannon-firing  ;  bnt 
the  expense  which  it  was  estimated  would  be  entailed  by  the  first 
experiments  was  so  great  that  Congress  took  no  action  in  the 
matter.  The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  first  two  experi- 
ments was  made  by  Mr.  Powers,  who  proposed  that  two  hundred 
siege-guns,  which  lie  idle  in  the  United  States  arsen.'il  at  Bock 
Island,  III.,  be  taken  to  a  suitable  locality  in  the  West,  and  one 
hundred  rounds  be  fired  from  them  in  each  operation  : 

KSTIMATB. 

Mounllnfc  200  aiege-gwaa,  at  $10  oach  $1,000 

KaUwnr  IraDsportation  for  same,  at  $M  each ..  8,000 

<0.000  blank  carlrldKes.  al  •'i.jil  caoli 100.000 

SO  tanao(  bay  for  waddiDK.  at  tl- per  ton -. 400 

ICLOOO  eleolric  priiiiora.  at  tliOi>cr  M I.SOO 

Kleoiric  batteries  and  loBulatod  wir« , fiOO 

Servlcesof  10inBn,28day8.  att2.M|>erdar KM) 

ServlcoD  of  01)0  men,  36  days,  at  fl.SO  per  day V,tn 

Rem  uf  Kruiind  for  cxperiiiienla       SM 

Return  Iraimporlation  of  KUU9  to  araeual t,OW 

DisDiouuUnK  and  putting  guuaaway  at  arsenal %000 

tliS.900 
Add  10  per  eenU  for  oontlngonclas K.SSK) 

Total »1B1.590 

Estimated  coat  of  each  exiieriment 80.795 

Of  courae,  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  regular 
system  of  properly  equipped  stations  established  throughout  the 
West,  the  cost  of  an  operation  would  be  greatly  diminished,  but 
even  then  a  good  rain  produced  according  to  Mr.  Powers's  plan 
would  cost  not  less  than  |i20,000. 

In  1880  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  a  resident  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  suggested  that,  instead  of  the  use  of  cannon  on  the 
ground,  the  firing  of  explosives  raised  high  into  the  upper  uir  strata 
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by  means  of  balloons  be  employed.  General  Rnggles  obtained  a 
patent  upon  thia  plan,  although  a  description  of  tl>e  same  scheme 
had  been  published  throughout  the  country  several  years  before, 
being  copied  from  a  New  Zealand  newspaper,  the  Mimmora  Siar, 
in  which  the  following  item  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1876  :  "  Fer- 
dinand Hatermann  has  been  promulgating  anew  scheme  in  llor- 
sham  for  producing  rain.  lie  asks  that  the  district  join  in 
constructing  a  number  of  balloons  seven  feet  in  diameter.  He 
proposes  to  fill  these  with  sufficient  gas  to  carry  them  into  the 
regions  of  the  rainy  clouds,  and  in  each  of  the  balloons  a  canister 
of  ])owder.  When  sufficiently  high  in  the  air,  he  would  light 
them  by  means  of  fuse,  and  the  explosion,  say  of  a  score  of 
charges  going  off  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  raiaclouds,  would, 
he  thinks,  break  them.  Whether  anything  more  than  smoke 
would  result  remains  to  be  proved." 

By  this  plan  of  raising  the  explosives  used  and  discharging 
them  among  the  currents  which  it  is  desired  to  affect,  great 
economy  of  force  is  obtained,  and  the  expense  of  producing  the 
effect  which  a  great  battle  would  produce  upon  the  upper-air  cur- 
rents is  very  much  diminished. 

In  1890  the  lion.  C,  U.  Farwell  and  others  who  were  interested 
in  the  subject  brought  the  matter  before  Congress  and  obtained 
an  appropriation  of  ^2,000  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure in  investigating  the  possibilities  of  the  artificial  production 
of  rainfall,  and  the  bust  Congress  added  $7,000  to  this  amount 
for  a  series  of  practical  experiments.  While  the  matter  was 
before  Congress,  Senator  C.  B.  Farwell,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
J.  M.  Rusk,  and  others  interested,  consulted,  concerning  the  best 
methods  and  materials  to  be  employed,  with  Dr.  Claud  0.  0. 
Kosell,  a  chemist  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  writer,  who  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  weighting  down  the  balloons  employed  with 
a  load  of  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  the  balloons  themselves  be 
inflated  with  a  highly  explosive  gas,  such  as  a  composition  of 
hydrogen  in  two  parts  and  oxygen  one  part,  which  mixture  pro- 
duces one  of  the  most  violent  explosives  known  to  science,  and  by 
employing  which  smaller  balloons  can  be  used,  saving  largely  on 
the  expense  of  apparatus  and  also  on  the  cost  of  the  explosives. 

Later  the  writer  consented  to  a  request  from  the  friends  of  the 
project  that  he  take  personal  charge  of  the  investigations  and  ex- 
periments, and  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  for  thut  purpose.  Several  months  were  spent  in 
preliminary  investiRotions  of  the  novel  subject,  and  in  phmning 
and  constructing  apparatus,  devising  methods  of  operation,  and 
gathering  the  requisite  inuturials. 

Ou  the  fifth  day  of  August  our  party  arrived  at  Midland, 
Texas,  a  small  station  on  the  Tesus  and  Pacific  Railway,  situated 
ou  the  Llano  Estaciido,  or  Staked  Plains,  in  a  region  which 
had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  drought  of  several  months' dura- 
tion, and  a  lack  of  good  rains  for  several  years.  A  drive  of  twenty- 
five  miles  over  the  dry  prairie,  bearing  little  vegetation  but  scat- 
tered clumps  of  grass  and  low  mesquite  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
a  cactus,  brought  us  to  the  •'  C  "  Ranch,  where,  by  the  invitation 
of  the  owner,  Mr.  Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  the  first  series  of 
experiments  were  to  be  performed.  The  ranch  is  a  typical  Texan 
ranch  of  some  300,000  acres,  supporting  about  15,000  cattle  and 
employing  twenty  cowboys.  Our  party,  which  included  Dr. 
Claude  liosell,  Mr.  Kdward  Powers,  Professor  George  E.  Curtis,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Mr.  John  T.  Ellis,  of  Oljerlin  College, 
and  five  other  specialists  and  assistants,  w;i3  very  comfortably 
quartered  at  the  ranch-house,  and  every  facility  was  afforded 
which  the  ranch  possessed  for  carrying  on  our  work.  Neverthe- 
less, a  number  of  very  serious  difficulties  and  obstacles  were  en- 
countered, some  of  which  could  not  be  easily  surmounted.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  remoteness  of  the  ranch 
from  any  point  where  necessary  supplies  could  be  obtained ;  second, 
the  verv  heavy  winds  which  blow  over  the  plains  of  western  Texas 
almost  constantly  at  a  velocity  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour,  and  render  the  manipulation  of  balloons  a  tjisk  of  great 
difliculty ;  third,  the  strongly  alkali  drinking  water  obtained 
from  the  wells  of  the  Staked  Plains,  which  placed  nearly  every 
member  of  the  expedition  on  the  sick-list  at  various  times,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  drinking  water  was  treated  with  acids 
to  precipitate  the  alkali  or  counteract  its  effect. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  a  series  of  experiments 
were  performed  which,  if  they  were  not  on  quite  so  extensive  a 
scale  as  will  be  employed  in  a  few  weeks  in  a  locality  where  the 
conditions  are  less  atlverse,  yet  yielded  results  that  were  as  in- 
teresting and  valuable  as  could  be  expected  from  the  first  experi- 
ments under  any  conditions. 

Our  party  is  now  temporarily  scattered,  and  the  specialists 
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who  had  charge  of  the  inveBtigstions  in  the  di£Ferent  lines  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  send  in  their  various  reports,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  at  tliis  ejirly  date  to  make  a  report  which  will  be  of  much 
scientific  value ;  but  a  simple  description  of  the  operations  and 
statement  of  the  results  can  be  given,  which  will  be  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader. 

We  began  operations  with  the  following  apparatus  and 
materials:  Sixty-eight  explosive  balloons  10  and  12  feet  in  diam- 
eter, having  a  capacity  of  525  and  1*40  cubic  feet  each, 
respectively  ;  three  large  balloons  for  making  ascensions  ;  20,000 
pounds  of  iron  borings  and  16,000  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid, 
together  with  generators  and  fittings  for  mauufat'turing  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas  ;  2,500  pounds  of  powdured  ehlurute 
of  potash  ;  600  pounds  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  fifty  re- 
torts and  suitable  furnaces  and  fittings  for  generating  12,000 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas. 

Material  for  making  100  strong  cloth-covered  kites  was  also 
brought  from  the  East,  as  well  as  the  ingredients  for  manufactur- 
ing several  thousand  pounds  of  rackarock  powder  and  other  high 
explosives.  The  party  was  also  well  stijiplicd  with  electrical 
and  meteorological  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  plan  of  operation  was  somewhat  as  follows  :  Throe  lines 
were  to  be  formed,  each  some  two  miles  in  length,  and  placed 
about  one-half  mile  apart.  The  first  line  to  the  windward 
was  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  ground  batteries,  where  heavy 
charges  of  dynamite  and  rackarock  powder  would  be  fired  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  next  line  to  the  rear  was  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  kites  flown  to  a  considerable  height  by  electric  wires, 
bearing  dynamite  cartridges  suspended  from  them,  to  bo  fired 
high  in  the  air.  The  third  aud  main  line  was  to  consist  of  explo- 
sive balloons  which  would  produce  terrific  "air-quakes"  at  inter- 
vals of  one  to  two  hours  throughout  the  day  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  operation.  In  actual  practice  at  the"C" 
Ranch,  the  first  line  of  explosives  was  operated  as  proposed,  and 
on  days  when  the  other  lines  wore  not  in  operation  explosions 
were  made  along  this  line  to  keep  the  weather  in  an  unsettled 
state.  The  kites  were  found  to  be  very  diflicult  of  operation  in 
the  prevailing  high  winds,  which  wore  constantly  breaking  the 
sticks  of  the  kites  or  parting  the  electric  wires  by  which  they  were 
flown.     This  line  was  thei-efore  not  operated  to  the  extent  pro- 
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posed.  The  balloon  line  was  carrietl  out  aa  planned,  tliough  the 
explosions  were  separated  by  somewhat  greater  intervals  tliun  were 
at  first  intended.  The  purpose  was  to  imitate  the  effects  of  a 
great  battle  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  in  this  I  consider  that  we 
succeeded  admirably. 

The  first  operation  was  made  on  August  9.  At  this  time 
the  balloon  apparatus  had  not  been  set  up,  and  only  the  first  line 
of  ground  explosions  was  brought  into  action.  The  ground  bat- 
teries were  operated  for  about  an  hour,  beginning  at  5  p.m.  August 
»,  and  reopened  again  for  a  shorter  time  at  about  7  p.m. 
The  weather  was  clear  on  the  9th,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  its 
normal  height  at  7  p.m.  At  noon  of  the  10th  clouds  began 
to  gather  directly  over  the  ranch,  and  during  the  afternoon  and 
the  evening  a  very  heavy  rain  fell, — nearly  two  inches, — trans- 
forming the  roadways  into  rushing  torrents  and  every  hollow 
of  the  prairie  into  a  small  lake. 

The  next  important  operation  was  performed  on  August  18  ; 
the  explosions  having  been  begun  on  the  evening  previous,  a  large 
quantity  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  was  used  in  the  balloon  explosions, 
while  the  ground  batteries  were  kept  in  almost  constant  action  for 
twelve  hours.  Tlie  morning  had  dawned  clear  and  beautiful,  and 
neither  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  nor  the  readings  of  the 
instruments  gave  any  indication  of  aught  but  tlie  fairest  weather. 
TLis  state  of  the  weatlier  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  heavy  clouds  gathered  and  formed  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
at  5  p.m.  the  openitors  of  the  ground  batteries,  which  had  kept  up 
their  roar  until  thatlinio,  were  forced  to  run  for  shelter  through  a 
drenching  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  for  two  and  a  half  hours  over 
the  entire  Bouthern  and  eastern  portion  of  Andrews  County  and 
most  of  Midland  County  and  those  to  the  soiitli  and  west  of  it. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  writer  drove  in  to  Midland  Station,  a 
distance  of  25  miles,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  six  or  eight  miles  of 
the  road  traversed  was  flooded  under  four  to  forty  inches  of  water. 

The  final  operation  of  this  series  of  experiments  was  begun  at 
11  A.M.  on  the  25t.h  day  of  August.  At  3;30  p.m.  of  that  day 
the  barometric  curve  indicated  a  pressure  of  2'J.93  inches,  which 
is  slightly  below  the  normal  for  that  hour  at  this  elevation  and 
locality,  where  the  barometer  generally  reads  "  very  dry."  The 
wet-  and  dry-bulb  psychromcter  indicated  a  relative  humidity  of 
only  16,  with  the  dew-point  at  42  degrees. 
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The  wind  blew  from  tho  southeast  (the  usuul  direction)  at 
a  velocity  of  18.8  miles  per  hour.  The  sky  was  clear,  except 
for  a  few  very  light,  scattered  cumulus  clouds,  which  were  esti- 
mated, by  tho  movements  of  the  balloons,  to  be  at  a  height  of  more 
than  two  and  one-half  miles. 

Seven  balloons,  mostly  of  the  large  size,  were  sent  up  in  this 
operation.  Two  10-foot  balloons  were  exploded  by  means  of  elec- 
tric cable  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  but  tho  explosions  of  tho 
larger  balloons  were  too  terrific  to  be  risked  at  so  close  a  proximity, 
and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with  fuses  timed  for  two  to  six 
minutes  aud  allowed  to  attain  altitudes  of  from  one  to  throe  miles 
before  exploding. 

The  manner  of  operating  the  balloons  was  to  fill  them  first 
to  one-third  their  capacity  by  attaching  them  by  pipes  to  a  num- 
ber of  retorts  containing  chlorate  of  potash  aud  a  small  quantity 
of  binoxide  of  manganese.  When  these  retorts  were  passed 
through  tho  flames  of  gasoline  furnaces  set  up  in  a  largo  adobe 
workshop,  the  potash,  being  decomposed  by  the  heat,  gave  off 
oxygen  very  rapidly.  The  balloon  was  then  attached  to  the  hy- 
drogen generators  and  tho  inflation  was  completed  with  hydrogen. 
The  hydrogen  apparatus  consists  of  three  large  tanks  half  full 
of  water,  with  half  a  ton  of  iron  borings  in  the  bottom,  into 
which  sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  decanted.  The  acid  rapidly  de- 
composes the  water  into  its  gaseous  elements  and  tho  iron  takes 
up  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  hydrogen  free  to  pass  through  a  wash- 
barrel  into  tho  balloon. 

While  the  balloons  were  being  filled  and  exploded  a  tremen- 
dous "  cannonading  "  was  in  progress  all  along  tho  ground  bat- 
teries, and  late  into  the  night  this  firing  was  continued  along  a 
line  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 

At  11  P.M.  the  tiring  ceased,  and  our  weary  party  immediately 
retired  for  the  night.  At  3  a.m.,  however,  the  heavy  rolling  of 
thunder  disturbed  the  sleepers,  and,  looking  out  to  the  west  and 
north,  heavy  banks  of  cloud  were  seen  advancing,  almost  con- 
stantly lighted  by  most  brilliant  lightning.  An  hour  later  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents  on  the  ranch,  and  did  not  cease  till 
8  A.M.  The  northern  portions  of  this  county  received  the  most 
thorough  watering  they  have  had  for  the  past  three  years,  and  tho 
reports  from  incoming  cowboys  indicate  that  the  storm  extended 
over  many  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
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Beeides  these  three  heavy  Btorms  which  occurred  after  the 
principal  operations,  not  less  than  nine  showers  of  much  less  im- 
portance fell  during  the  sixteen  days  of  our  experiments  ;  a  most 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  this  locality,  and  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  That  these  results  were  not  produced  at  an 
excessive  expense  of  material  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  tiiat  in 
the  entire  series  of  experiments  only  two  tons  of  iron,  one  ton  of 
acid,  one-fourth  ton  of  poUsh  and  manganese,  and  one  ton  of 
rackarock  powder  and  other  explosives  were  consumed,  none  of 
which  are  expensive  materials. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  experiments  clearly  demon- 
strate— 

First,  That  the  concussions  from  explosions  exert  a  marked 
and  practical  effect  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  producing 
or  occasioning  rainfall,  probably  by  disturbing  the  upper  currents. 

Second,  That  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  "  threatening"  con- 
dition— which  is  frequently  the  case  in  most  arid  regions  without 
any  rain  resulting — rain  can  be  caused  to  fall  almost  im- 
mediately by  jarring  together  the  particles  of  moisture  which 
hang  in  suspension  in  the  air.  This  result  was  repeatedly  effected 
dnring  our  operations,  the  drops  sometimes  commencing  to  f jill 
within  twelve  seconds  from  the  moment  of  the  initial  explosion. 

It  also  seems  probable  to  the  writer  that  the  immense  amount 
of  frictional  electricity  generated  by  the  concussions  and  the 
mingling  of  opposing  currents  of  air  may  have  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  storm-centres  by  producing  a  polar- 
ized condition  of  the  earth  and  air,  and  so  creating  a  magnetic 
field  which  may  assist  in  gathering  and  so  condensing  the  moist- 
ure of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Altogether,  considering  the  great  diflRculties  under  which  we 
labored,  the  results  of  our  first  experiments  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that 
rain  can  be  produced  at  will  by  artificial  means,  and  the  further 
tests  of  the  theory  which  will  soon  be  made  at  EI  Paso,  Texas, 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

Robert  G.  Dyrenfobth. 


To  THE  uncritical  observer  the  possible  achievements  of  in- 
vention and  discovery  seem  boundless.  Half  a  century  ago  no 
idea  could  have  appeared   more  visionary  thftn  that  of  holding 
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communiciition  in  a  few  secouds  of  time  with  our  fellows  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  having  a  talk  going  on  viva  voce-  hutweun  a  man  in 
Washington  and  another  in  Boston.  The  actual  attainment  of 
these  result*  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  word 
"impossible"  has  disappeared  from  our  vociibiilary.  To  every 
demonstration  that  a  result  cannot  be  reached  the  answer  is.  Did 
not  one  Lardner,  some  sixty  years  ago,  demonstrate  that  a  steam- 
ship could  not  cross  the  Atlantic  ?  If  we  say  that  for  every  actual 
discovery  there  are  a  thousand  visiouiiry  projects,  we  are  told  that, 
after  all,  any  given  project  may  be  the  one  out  of  the  thousand. 

In  a  certain  way  ttiose  hopeful  anticipations  are  justified.  We 
cannot  set  any  limit  eitiier  to  the  discovery  of  new  laws  of  nature 
or  to  the  ingenious  comhinatiou  of  devices  to  attain  results  which 
now  look  impossible.  The  science  of  to-day  suggests  a  boundless 
field  of  possibilities.  It  demonstrates  that  the  heat  which  the 
sun  radiates  upon  the  earth  in  a  single  day  would  suffice  to  drive 
all  the  steamships  now  on  the  ocean  and  run  all  the  machinery  on 
tlie  land  for  a  thousand  years.  The  only  difficulty  is  how  to  con- 
centrate and  utilize  this  wasted  energy.  From  the  slanlpoint  of 
exact  science  afirial  navigation  is  a  very  simple  matter.  We  have 
only  to  find  the  proper  combination  of  such  elements  as  weight, 
power,  and  mechanical  force.  Whenever  Mr.  Maxim  can  make 
an  engine  strong  and  light  enough,  and  sails  large,  strong,  and 
light  enough,  and  devise  the  machinery  required  to  connect  the 
sails  and  the  engine,  he  will  fly.  Science  has  nothing  but  en- 
couraging words  for  his  project,  so  far  as  general  principles  are 
concerned. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  am  not  going  to  maintain  that  wo  can 
never  make  it  rain. 

Rut  I  do  nuiiutaiu  two  propositions.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
make  it  rain,  or  produce  any  other  result  hitherto  unattainable, 
we  must  employ  adequate  means.  And  if  any  proposed  means 
or  agency  is  already  familiar  to  science,  we  may  be  able  to  decide 
beforehand  whether  it  is  adequate.  Let  ns  gi-ant  that  out  of  a  thou- 
sand seemingly  visionary  projects  one  is  really  sound.  Must  we 
try  the  entire  thousand  to  find  the  one  ?  By  no  means.  The 
chances  are  that  nine  hundred  of  them  will  involve  no  agency 
that  is  not  already  fully  understood,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
set  aside  without  even  being  tried.  To  this  class  belongs  the  proj- 
ect of  producing  rain  hy  sound.      As  I  write,  the  daily  journals 
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are  announcing  the  brilliant  succesi  of  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  yet  I  unhesitatingly  maiutuiu  that  sound  cannot  make  rain, 
and  propose  to  adduce  all  nocessai-y  proof  of  my  thesis.  The 
nature  of  sound  is  fully  understood,  and  so  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  con- 
densed.    Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 

A  room  of  average  size,  at  ordinary  temperature  and  under 
usual  conditions,  contains  about  a  quart  of  water  in  the  form  of 
invisible  vapor.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  va- 
por in  about  the  same  proportion.  Wo  must,  however,  distin- 
guish between  this  invisible  vapor  and  the  clouds  or  other  visible 
masses  to  which  the  same  term  is  often  applied.  The  distinction 
may  be  very  clearly  scon  by  watching  the  steam  coming  from  the 
spout  of  a  boiling  kettle.  Immediately  at  the  spout  the  escaping 
steam  is  transparent  and  invisible  ;  an  inca  or  two  away  a  white 
cloud  is  formed,  which  we  commonly  call  steam,  and  which  is  seen 
belching  out  to  a  distance  of  one  or  more  feet,  and  perhaps  filling  a 
considerable  space  around  tlie  kcttli' ;  at  a  still  greater  distance  this 
cloud  gradually  disappears.  Properly  speaking,  the  visible  cloud 
is  not  vapor  or  steam  at  all,  but  minute  particles  or  drops  of 
water  in  a  liquid  state.  The  transparent  vapor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  kettle  is  the  true  vapor  of  water,  which  is  condensed  into 
liquid  drops  by  cooling  ;  but  after  being  diffused  through  the  air 
these  drops  evaporate  and  again  become  true  vapor.  Clouds, 
then,  are  not  formed  of  true  vapor,  but  consist  of  impalpable  par- 
ticles of  liquid  water  floating  or  suspended  in  the  air. 

But  we  all  ktiuw  that  clouds  do  not  always  full  as  rain.  In 
order  that  rain  may  fall  the  impalpable  particles  of  water  which 
form  the  cloud  must  collect  into  sensible  drops  large  enough  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  Two  stops  are  therefore  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  rain  :  the  transparent  aqueous  va|>or  in  the  air  must  be  con- 
densed into  clouds,  and  the  material  of  the  clouds  must  agglom- 
erate into  raindrops. 

No  physical  fact  is  better  established  than  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  atmosphere,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the 
air  cannot  be  condensed  into  clouds  except  by  cooling.  It  is  true 
that  in  our  laboratories  it  can  be  condensed  by  compression. 
But,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain,  condensation  by  com- 
pression cannot  take  place  in  the  air.  The  cooling  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  clouds  and    rain   rnay  come  in  two   ways. 
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liaius  which  last  tor  several  hours  or  days  are  generally  produced 
by  the  intermixture  of  currents  of  air  of  different  temperatures. 
A  current  of  cold  air  meeting  a  current  of  warm,  moist  air  in  its 
course  may  condense  a  considerable  portion  of  the  moisture  into 
clouds  and  rain,  and  this  condensation  will  go  on  as  long  as  tlie 
currents  continue  to  meet.  In  a  hot  spring  day  a  mass  of  air 
which  has  been  warmed  by  the  suu,  and  moistened  by  evaporation 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  rise  up  and  cool  by  expansion 
to  near  tlie  freezing-point.  The  resulting  condensation  of  the 
moisture  may  then  produce  a  shower  or  thuuder-squall.  But  the 
formation  of  clouds  in  a  clear  sky  without  motion  of  the  air  or 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  is  simply  impossible.  We 
know  by  abundant  experiments  that  a  mass  of  true  aqueous  vapor 
will  never  condense  into  clouds  or  drops  so  longasits  temperatiu-e 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it  remain  unchanged. 

Now  let  us  consider  sound  as  an  agent  for  changing  the  state 
of  things  in  the  air.  It  is  one  of  tlio  commonest  and  simplest 
agencies  in  the  world,  whicii  we  can  experiment  upon  without 
difficulty.  It  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  action.  When  a  bomb 
explodes,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  say  five  or  six  cubic  yards,  is 
suddenly  produced.  It  pushes  aside  and  compresses  the  sur- 
rounding air  in  all  directions,  and  this  motion  and  compression 
are  transmitted  from  one  portion  of  the  air  to  another.  The 
amount  of  motion  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  a 
simple  calculation  shows  that  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point 
of  explosion  it  would  not  bo  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The 
condensation  is  only  momentary  ;  it  may  last  the  hundredth  or 
the  thousandth  of  a  second,  according  to  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  tlie  explosion  ;  then  elasticity  restores  the  air  to  its  orig- 
inal condition  and  everything  is  just  ivs  it  was  before  the  explo- 
sion. A  thousand  detonations  can  produce  no  more  effect  uiion 
tho  air,  or  upon  the  watery  vapor  in  it,  than  a  thousand  rebounds 
of  a  small  boy's  rubber  ball  would  produce  upon  a  stone  wall.  So 
far  as  the  compression  of  the  air  could  produce  even  a  momentary 
effect,  it  would  Ihj  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cause  coiulensation 
of  its  vapor,  because  it  is  productive  of  heat,  which  produces 
evaporation,  not  condensation. 

Tho  popular  notion  tiiat  sound  may  produce  rain  is  founded 
principally  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  great  battles  have  been 
followed  by  heavy  rains.  This  notion,  I  believe,  is  not  confirmed 
vou  ci.m.  — NO.  419.         20 
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by  statistics  ;  but,  whether  it  is  or  not,  we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  it  was  not  the  souud  of  the  cannon  that  produced  the  rain. 
That  souud  as  a  physical  factor  is  quite  insignificant  would  be 
evident  were  it  not  for  our  fallacious  way  of  measuring  it.  The 
human  ear  is  an  instrument  of  wonderful  delicacy,  and  when  its 
tympanum  is  agitated  by  a  sound  we  call  it  a  "  coucussion," 
when,  in  fact,  all  that  takes  place  is  a  sudden  motion  back  and 
forth  of  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  or  a  thousandth  of  an  inch,  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  momentary  condeusiition.  After  these  motions 
are  completed  the  air  is  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
before  ;  it  is  neither  hotter  nor  colder  ;  no  cuiTent  has  been  pro- 
duced, no  moisture  added. 

II  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  he  can  try 
a  very  simple  experiment  which  ought  to  be  conclusive.  If  he 
will  explode  a  grain  of  dynamite,  the  concussion  within  a  foot  of 
the  point  of  explosion  will  be  greater  than  that  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  most  powerful  bomb  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  In  fact,  if  the  hitter  can  condense  vapor  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  then  anybody  can  condense  vaj)or  in  a  room  by 
slapping  his  hands.  Let  us  therefore  try  slapping  our  hands, 
and  see  how  long  we  must  continue  before  a  cloud  begins  to  form. 

What  wo  have  just  said  ajiplies  principally  to  the  condensation 
of  invisible  vapor.  It  may  bo  asked  whether,  if  clonds  are  already 
formed,  something  may  not  bo  done  to  accelerate  their  condensa- 
tion into  raindrops  large  enough  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This 
also  may  be  the  subject  of  csperiment.  Let  us  stand  in  the  steam 
escaping  from  a  kettle  and  slap  our  hands.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  steam  condenses  into  drops.  I  am  sure  the  experiment  will 
be  a  failure ;  and  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  than  that  the  pro- 
duction of  rain  by  sound  or  explosions  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the  laws  under  which  the 
impalpable  particles  of  water  in  clouds  agglomerate  into  drops  of 
rain  are  not  yet  understood,  and  that  opinions  diflfer  on  this 
subject.  Experiments  to  decide  the  (piestion  are  needed, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Weather  Bureau  will  undertake 
tliem.  For  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  agglomeration 
may  be  facilitated  by  smoke  in  the  air.  If  it  be  really  true  that 
rains  have  been  produced  by  great  battles,  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  produced  by  the  snioke  from  the  burning 
powder  rising  into  the  clouds  and  forming  nuclei  for  the  agglom- 
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eration  into  drops,  and  not  by  the  more  explosion.  If  tliia  be  the 
case,  if  it  was  the  smoke  and  not  the  sound  that  brought  the  ruin, 
then  by  burning  gunpowder  and  dynamite  we  are  acting  much  liJtu 
Charles  Lamb's  Chinamen  who  practised  the  burning  of  their 
houses  for  several  centuries  before  tiudingout  that  there  was  any 
cheaper  way  of  securing  the  coveted  delicacy  of  roast  pig. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  deal  with  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dyrenforth's  recent  explosions  of  bombs  under  a  clear  sky 
in  Texas  were  followed  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  by  rains 
in  a  region  where  rain  was  almost  unknown  ?  I  know  too  little 
about  the  fact,  if  such  it  be,  to  do  more  than  ask  questions  about 
it  suggested  by  well-known  scientific  truths.  If  there  is  any  scien- 
tific result  which  we  can  accept  with  couSdence,  it  is  that  ten 
seconds  after  the  sound  of  the  last  bomb  died  away,  silence 
resumed  her  sway.  From  that  moment  everything  in  the 
air — humidity,  temperature,  pressure,  and  motion — was  exactly 
tlie  same  as  if  no  bomb  had  been  lired.  Now,  what  went 
on  during  the  hours  that  elapsed  between  the  sound  of  the 
last  bomb  and  the  falling  of  the  first  drop  of  rain  ?  Did  the 
aqueous  vapor  already  in  the  surrounding  air  slowly  condense  into 
clouds  and  raindrops  in  defiance  of  physical  laws  ?  If  not,  the 
hours  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  msvss  of  thou- 
sands of  cubic  miles  of  warm,  moist  air  coming  from  some  other 
region  to  which  the  sound  could  not  have  extended.  Or  was 
Jupiter  Pluvius  awakened  by  the  sound  after  two  thousand  years 
of  slumber,  and  did  the  laws  of  nature  become  silent  at  his  com- 
mand ?  When  we  transcend  what  is  scientifically  possible,  all 
suppositions  are  admissible  ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  take  his 
choice  between  these  and  any  others  he  may  choose  to  invent. 

One  word  in  justification  of  the  confidence  with  which  I  have 
cited  established  physical  laws.  It  is  very  generally  sui)po3ed  that 
most  great  advances  in  applied  science  are  made  by  rejecting  or 
disproving  the  results  reached  by  one's  predecessors.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  As  Huxley  has  truly  said,  the 
army  of  science  has  never  retreated  from  a  position  once  gained. 
Men  like  Ohm  and  Maxwell  have  reduced  electricity  to  a  mathe- 
matical science,  audit  is  by  accepting,  mastering,  and  applying  the 
laws  of  electric  currents  which  they  discovered  and  expounded 
that  the  electric  light,  electric  railway,  and  all  other  applica- 
tioiiB  of  electricity  have  been  developed.     It  is  by  applying  n'rl 
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utilizing  the  laws  of  heat,  force,  und  vapor  laid  down  by  such 
rneu  as  Cariiol  and  Regnault  that  we  now  cross  the  Atlantic  iu 
eix  days.  These  sumo  laws  govern  the  condensation  of  vapor  iu 
the  atmosphere ;  and  I  say  with  confidence  that  if  we  ever  do 
learn  to  make  it  raiu,  it  will  be  by  accepting  and  applying  them, 
and  not  by  ignoring  or  trying  to  repeal  them! 

How  much  the  indisposition  of  our  government  to  secure  ex- 
pert scientific  evideuoo  may  coat  it  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  recent 
example.  It  expended  several  million  dollars  on  a  tunnel  and 
water-works  for  the  city  of  Washington,  and  then  abandoned  the 
whole  work.  Had  the  project  been  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
geologists,  the  fact  that  the  rock-bed  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  not  stand  the  continued  action  of  water  would  have 
been  immediately  reported,  and  all  the  money  expended  would 
have  been  saved.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  to  excito 
popular  interest  in  the  advance  of  exact  science.  Investigators 
are  generally  quiet,  unimpressive  men,  rather  diffident,  and  wholly 
wanting  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  public  in  their  work. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  Lavoisier,  Oalvani,  Ohm,  Keg- 
nault,  nor  Maxwell  could  have  gotten  the  smallest  appropriation 
through  Congress  to  help  nmke  discoveries  which  are  now  the 
pride  of  our  century.  They  all  dealt  iu  facts  and  conclusions 
quite  devoid  of  that  grandeur  which  renders  so  captivating  the 
project  of  attacking  the  rains  in  their  afirial  stronghold  with 
dynamite  bombs 

S.  Newcomb. 


CHILE  AND  HER  CIVIl  WAR. 


By   CAPTAIN  J08K   Jl*-  SANTA  CRUZ,   LATE  COMMANDER  OF    THE 

"HUASCAR." 


Chile  lind  for  more  than  half  a  century  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity  wilhin  her  borders,  and  her  citizens,  realizing  that  the 
uninterrupted  progress  and  prosperity  of  their  country  were 
owing  to  this  fact,  were  determined  to  maintain  peace  at  any 
coat.  They  had  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate sister  republics  in  South  America,  whose  slow  development 
has  been  due  to  the  instability  caused  by  their  frequent  reve- 
lations. 

Mr.  Bftlmaceda,  who  knew  the  Chilian  citizens'  inborn  abhor- 
rence of  revolution,  took  advantage  of  it  to  abuse  the  powers 
conferred  on  him,  and  attacked  the  most  cherished  rights  of  the 
people,  such  as  their  right  of  public  meeting,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  their  electoral  right. 

All  our  administrations  under  the  rnle  of  honest  Presidents 
had  been  so  free  from  corruption  that  we  believed  implicitly  in 
the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  our  magistrates  ;  and  it  wsvs  not  till 
wo  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Balmaceda  was  determined  to  name 
his  own  successor,  in  case  he  could  not,  even  against  constitu- 
tional provisions,  perpetuate  himself  in  office,  that  we  came  to 
suspect  that  his  determination  was  prompted  by  his  anxiety  to 
screen  himself  from  the  exposure  which  would  result  in  case  his 
Buccossor  was  freely  elected  by  the  people. 

This  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  he  should 
name  his  successor  was  what  led  the  different  parties  to  unite 
against  the  President  in  order  to  insure  to  the  jieople  the  free 
choice  of  their  candidates. 

The  olBcers  of  the  Chilian  Navy,  while  they  have  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  have  always 
kept  aloof  from  the  ardent  political  conflicts.      But  there  are 
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times  when  it  is  impossible  for  a  citizen  who  loves  his  country  to 
remain  passive  and  indifferent,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy,  whose 
principal  duty  it  is  to  defend  their  country  from  the  attack  of 
foreign  foes,  felt  on  the  1st  of  January  last  that  as  the  citizens  of 
a  republic  they  must  defend  her  from  the  attack  of  her  enemies 
from  within.  The  constitution  had  been  violated  and  trampled 
upon;  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold  and  defend  it. 

Our  constitution  provides  that  the  strength  of  the  naval  and 
land  forces  must  be  fixed  annually  by  Congress,  and  without  such 
a  law  they  can  have  no  legal  ciistence. 

The  President  had  deliberately  closed  Congress  when  it  was  as- 
sembled with  the  object  of  passing  this  law,  aud  refused  to  sum- 
mon it  again  for  this  purpose  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  expired 
on  the  31st  of  December,  after  this  date  neither  the  army  nor 
navy  could  exist  legally. 

After  tl>e  1st  of  January  those  oflending  against  military  dis- 
cipline were  tried  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  but  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  army  gave  a  decision  in  which  ho  declared 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  annual  law  had  not  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, these  men  could  not  be  held  by  a  military  court. 

The  President  endeavored  to  obtain  from  all  the  officers  of  the 
army  their  written  pledges  of  unconditional  support,  and  all  who 
refused  to  give  such  pledges  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  Mr. 
Biilmaceda.  These  officers  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  government  did  everything  in  its  power  to  influence  the 
court  to  deny  its  protection  to  these  officers  ;  but  the  purity  of 
our  judges  was  proof  against  such  influence,  and  the  court  de- 
cided that  the  officers  should  be  sot  at  liberty,  as  they  had  com- 
mitted no  militiiry  offence,  and  at  the  same  time  sustained  the 
attorney  general  by  deciding  that  the  army  and  navy  had  no  legal 
existence. 

The  President,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  aud  closed  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  issned  a  proclamation  to  the 
country,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  continue  to  spend 
the  public  moneys  as  he  pleased,  and  would  maintain  the  army 
and  navy  without  the  authorization  of  Congress.  This  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  Congress,  considering 
that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  provided  for  in  that  instrument 
giving  to  it  a  right  to  declare  the  President  incapable  of  holding 
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office,  formally  depoaoil  him,  and  empowered  Captain  Montt,  of 
the  navy,  to  assume  the  command  in  order  to  reestablish  consti- 
tutional order  in  the  country. 

A  similar  request  was  made  to  the  army,  but,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Balmaceda  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  coup  d'etat,  and  had  imprisoned  the  leading  officers 
who  had  not  submitted  to  his  dictation,  and  who  would  not  lend 
their  services  to  promote  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  did  not  for  a  moment  vacillate  in  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  Congress.  All  they  asked  was  that  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  should  establish 
themselves  on  board  in  order  that  they  might  act  in  conjunction 
with  their  commander  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  such  a  sacred  cause. 

In  compliance  with  so  just  a  petition,  Seiior  Waldo  Silva, 
■vice-president  of  the  Senate,  and  Sefior  Barros  Lnco,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  came  on  board  the  fleet,  and  established 
a  provisional  junta,  together  with  Captain  Montt. 

It  was  confidently  believed  that  the  army  would  join  the  navy 
in  its  patriotic  efforts  ;  and  had  this  been  the  case,  the  President 
would  have  been  forced  to  summon  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
laws  in  order  that  the  government  might  be  conducted  in  a  con- 
Htitational  manner.  Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  the 
President's  mind  than  the  assembling  of  Congress  :  on  the  con- 
trary he  had  determined  to  banish  the  most  prominent  leaders  to 
Pascua  Island,  a  Chilian  possession  3,000  miles  distant  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  he  had,  with  this  in  view,  ordered  the 
corvette  "  O'Higgins  "  to  bo  fully  provisioned  and  to  hold  herself 
in  readiness  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice,  carrying  away  the 
leaders  of  Congress.  This  fact  in  itself  produced  the  greatest 
indignation  against  the  President,  for  the  inviolablity  of 
Congressmen  had  ever  been  respected. 

On  the  7th  of  January  the  President  published  a  manifesto 
in  which  he  declared,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  that 
he  would  henceforth  be  a  dictator,  assuming  all  public  power. 
He  had  little  need  to  make  such  declaration,  for  he  had  practi- 
cally been  such  from  the  1st  of  January,  when  he  had  declared 
his  determination  to  disburse  the  public  funds  according  to  his 
will. 

Henceforth  there  was  no  respect  for  law  and  order ;  the 
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jK'ople's  most  suercd  rights  were  everywhere  violated ;  Senators 
and  KepreBentatives  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  those  supposed 
to  sympathize  witli  the  cause  of  Congress  were  subjected  to  the 
oruelest  torture.  Tlie  newspapers  were  closed  ;  the  right  of  meet- 
ing wna  not  allowed  to  the  citizens  ;  the  courts,  the  only  guarantees 
of  justice,  were  set  aside,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  which  these  outrages 
produced  in  a  country  whose  citizens  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  fullest 
liberty.  Even  those  that  had  l>een  to  some  extent  indifferent  were 
now  aroused  to  the  full  signiticanco  of  the  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen their  country  through  the  vanity  and  criminality  of  a  man 
whose  head  had  been  turned  by  the  fliittory  of  his  partisans  and 
by  his  evident  desire  to  maintain  his  power. 

The  fleet  which  supported  Congress  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing vessels  :  the  two  ironclads  **  Blanco  Encalada"  and  "  Al- 
mirante  Cochrane."  the  monitor  "  Iluascar,"  the  cruiser  "  Es- 
moi-alda,"  the  corvette  "O'lliggins,"  and  the  gunboat  "Magnl- 
liincs."  The  corvette  "Abtio,"  at  that  time  on  a  voyage  of 
instruction  for  midshipmen,  joined  the  fleet  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  in  Chili. 

On  the  night  of  the  Cth  the  "  Blanco,"  "  Esmeralda,"  and 
"  O'lliggins"  left  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  and  went  to  Quin- 
teros,  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  to  join  the  "Cochrane"  and 
"  Magallanes,"  and  there  the  fleet's  support  of  Congress  was 
ratified  by  all  the  crews. 

The  "  Iluascar  "  was  left  in  Valparaiso  because  she  was  not 
seivworthy  and  was  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  an  attempt  was  made  by  Balmaceda  to  restoi-e  her  arma- 
ment and  to  put  her  in  a  seagoing  condition,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  make  some  resistance  to  the  fleet. 

Captain  Montt  saw  that  possession  of  her  by  the  dictator 
might  V)e  a  source  of  ombarrassniont  to  the  fleet,  and  he  therefore 
entered  the  bay,  and,  having  manned  a  sufficient  number  of  boats, 
she  was  taken  and  towed  out,  and,  having  been  repaired,  preyed 
a  most  useful  addilion  to  the  fleet,  taking  the  port  of  Taltsl  and 
there  obtaining  funds  as  well  as  a  good  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  enabled  the  patriotic  citizens  of  that  place  to 
form  a  battalion  that  was  destined  to  lend  the  most  efficient 
services  in  subsequent  engagements. 
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There  is  probably  no  ironclad  in  existence  which  can  boast 
such  a  glorious  iiistory  as  the  "  iluascar."  She  was  originally  con- 
structed for  the  government  of  Peru.  During  an  uprising  in  that 
country  in  May,  1877,  she  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  and,  as  the 
government  was  unable  to  capture  her,  it  issued  a  decree  calling 
her  crew  "  rebels  "  and  authorizing  her  capture.  The  "  Huascar" 
seized  some  lighters  of  coal  belonging  to  English  citizens,  and  the 
British  admiral,  being  advised  of  this,  sent  two  English  men-of- 
war,  the  "  Shah  "  and  the  "  Amethyst,"  to  seize  her.  An  engage- 
ment took  place  which  was  without  result.  During  the  engage- 
ment the  "Sliuli"  fired  several  Whiteliead  torjiedoes  against  the 
"Huascar,"  which  did  not  take  effect,  thus  showing  the  difficulty 
of  successfully  using  that  instrument  of  war  against  a  vessel  in 
motion  on  the  high  seas.  The  "Huascar"  successfully  eluded 
her  pursuers,  and  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  authorities. 

Jn  our  late  war  with  I'cru  and  Bolivia  she  rendered  efficient 

rice,  and  wa«  able  to  annoy  our  fleet,  for,  owing  to  her  superior 
speed,  she  escaped  capture  at  the  hands  of  our  slower  ironclads. 

Finally,  at  Angamos,  she  was  entrapped  and  captured  after  a 
stubborn  fight,  in  which  she  received  forty-five  eight-inch  shells 
in  her  hull.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  naval  encounter 
between  ironclads,  and  was  useful  for  the  lessons  that  could 
be  derived  therefrom,  which  were  not  without  their  application  to 
future  naval  constructions.  In  the  first  place  it  showed  that, 
althongh  the  upper  compartments  of  the  ship  were  entirely 
destroyed,  she  was  able,  after  slight  repairs  had  been  effected,  to 
make  a  voyage  of  COO  miles ;  it  likewise  detuonstrated  that  the 
plan  of  a  revolving  turret  such  as  she  had  was  ineffective  in 
rough  seas.  After  undergoing  repairs,  she  proved  her  usefulness 
to  us  in  the  future  bombardments  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  our  narrative  of  the  civil  war,  we  have  to  refer 
to  the  utterly  unprepared  condition  of  those  favoring  Congress. 
So  unpremeditated  a  step  found  us  without  the  elements  of  war, 
and  the  navy,  though  well  equipped  for  a  naval  campaign,  could 
not  furnish  our  men  with  the  elements  of  a  campaign  on  land. 

But  nothing  could  daunt  the  courage  of  those  who  were  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  they  made  the  most  of  everything, 
and  were  able  to  undertake  those  movements  on  land  which 
resulted  so  successfully  and  are  a  title  of  honor  to  our  brave  sold- 
iers and  sailors. 
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The  movement  was  so  unexpected  that  many  of  the  oflScers 
who  were  on  sliore  duty  were  in  ignorance  of  it.  The  dictator 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  joining  the  fleet,  but  most  of 
thorn  succeeded  in  escaping  and  joined  the  vessels. 

The  dictator,  in  order  to  prevent  the  army  from  joining  the 
movement  against  him,  trebled  their  salaries  and  appealed  to 
them  OS  against  the  navy,  endeavoring  to  create  a  feeling  of  rivalry, 
such  as  has  existed  in  many  countries,  by  telling  our  soldiers  that 
the  men  of  the  navy  considered  themselves  superior  to  them. 

The  dictator  had  replaced  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
different  regiments  by  those  pledged  to  his  support ;  and  onr  sold- 
iers, although  naturally  brave,  are  unfortunately  ignorant  and 
docile  and  can  be  cjisily  led. 

A  large  numlier  of  the  leading  officera  of  the  army,  who  had 
until  then  escaped  imprisonment,  managed  to  join  the  fleet,  and 
to-day  are  leading  our  army. 

Prom  the  first  our  expeditions  by  sea  were  fortunate,  and  we 
were  able  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  ;  and  every- 
where men  bogged  to  bo  taken  on  board  in  order  to  fight  in  our 
cause.  We  were  obliged  to  refuse  many,  because  wo  had  no  arms 
to  supply  them  with. 

The  want  of  muskets  was  the  most  serious  difficulty  we  had  to 
contend  against,  for,  even  counting  some  obtained  in  our  expedi- 
tion against  Quinteros,  we  could  muster  only  400,  including  those 
on  board  the  men-of-war.  With  this  number  wo  began  our  cam- 
paigns, and  to-day  we  possess  an  army  of  more  than  12,000  well- 
equipped  men. 

The  transport  "Amazonas"  and  the  "O'Higgins"  were  sent 
to  Coquimbo,  the  province  where  Balnmceda  claimed  unanimous 
support ;  they  landed  sixty  men  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
province,  thus  enabling  us  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  to  form  in  two  days  the  first  constitutional  regiment 
with  the  arms  there  found.  Providence  and  the  dictator  were 
thus  supplying  our  arms. 

The  "  Cachapoal,"  one  of  our  transports,  went  north  and 
took  possession  of  most  of  the  ports  on  her  way  up.  Everywhere 
our  meu  were  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  small  garrisons 
stationed  at  those  ports  gladly  changed  their  allegiance,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  defending  constitutional 
liberty  in  order  to  fight  against  the  dictator  and  his  tyranny. 
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The  first  serious  encounter  between  our  troops  and  those  of 
the  dictator  tooli  place  on  February  7  at  Pisagua,  where  we 
gained  a  signal  victory  and  took  150  soldiers,  who  that  very  day 
joined  our  ranks. 

I'hc  next  and  most  important  event  was  the  taking  of 
Iquique,  where  our  troops  found  about  2,000,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition which  the  troops  of  the  dictator  left  behind  in  the 
hurry  of  their  flight.  This  enabled  us  to  fight  the  battle  of  Pozo 
Almonte,  where  our  troops,  although  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
able  to  obtain  a  magnificent  victory,  completely  routing  their 
opponents,  thus  leaving  us  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  rich- 
est province  in  Chile. 

We  now  organ  ized  our  army  and  sent  an  expedition  of  1,500 
to  take  the  province  of  Antofagosta,  which  was  defended  by  2,500 
soldiers  of  the  dictator,  who  took  flight  on  the  approach  of  our 
troops  because  the  officers  did  not  have  faith  in  the  men  under 
their  command  ;  two  companies  deserted  from  the  dictator's  troops 
in  order  to  fight  on  our  side  against  the  despotism  which  they 
abhorred. 

Our  next  move  was  against  Tacna,  and  there  again  at  our  ap- 
proach the  dictator's  troops  fled  into  Peruvian  territory,  where 
they  gave  up  their  arms.  Tiie  troops  that  fled  from  Antofagasta 
escaped  into  the  Argentine  territory,  having  to  cross  the  Andes 
twice  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  dictator. 

Being  now  in  tranquil  posse.ssion  of  three  provinces,  our  gov- 
ernment was  formally  organized  on  the  12th  of  April  last  at 
Iquique,  in  order  that  all  our  territory  should  be  under  one  ad- 
ministration. 

Soon  after  this  we  directed  an  expedition  against  the  province 
of  Atacama,  where  the  troops  of  the  dictator,  following  the  ex- 
amples of  their  companions  in  arms  at  Tacna  and  Antofagasta, 
made  no  resistance  and  fled  to  foreign  territory. 

It  can  be  ejisily  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Cliilian  soldiers 
under  Balmaceda,  brave  as  our  soldiers  are,  appear  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  seriously  oppose  the  advance  of  their  brother 
soldiers  that  fight  for  liberty. 

Being  in  undisputed  possession  of  four  provinces  which  it  is 
impossible  for  Balmaceda  to  recapture,  with  a  regularh'-organized 
government,  abundant  revenues,  aTul  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people 
who  are  fighting  in  a  good  cause,  Bolivia  recognized  our  belliger- 
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ency,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  other  goveniments  will  ac- 
cord us  "  like  recognition."  To  the  people  of  the  great  conntry 
of  freedom  whose  ancestors  fought  so  bravely  in  defence  of  their 
threatened  liberties,  and  who  have  ever  given  their  generous  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  were  struggling  against  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, we  confidently  appeal,  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  no 
less  generous  in  their  sympathy  for  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  to-day  shedding  their  blood  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  good 
government. 

Algust  9,  1891. 


As  some  days  will  elapse  before  the  publication  of  the  above 
review  of  the  situation  in  Ciiile  prior  to  tlie  fall  of  Balmaceda,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  The  North  Ameki- 
CAN  Review  for  being  able  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  struggle  in  Chile  for  the  supremacy  of  right 
over  might. 

The  apparent  lull  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  the  province 
of  Atacama  was  owing  to  the  necessity  of  organizing  our  army  in 
Iqniqtie  ;  but  unfortunately  wo  had  neither  arms  nor  ammunition 
available. 

The  detention  of  the  "  Itata  "  in  a  port  of  the  United  States 
delayed  our  operations  for  nearly  two  months.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  our  soldiers  were  being  drilled  with  Manlicher  rifles,  of 
which  we  had  a  great  number,  but  for  which  wo  had  no  ammu- 
nition. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  transport  "  Maipu  "  arrived  at  Iquique 
with  several  thousand  rifles,  twenty-two  cannon,  four  Krupp 
field  batteries,  and  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition,  not  only 
for  the  arms  she  brought,  but  for  the  Manlicher  rifles  already  in 
our  possession.  Iquique  was  wild  with  joy,  and  our  approaching 
triumjdi  was  no  longer  problematical. 

While  the  enthusiasm  in  Tarapaca  was  unbounded,  and  while 
our  ranks  might  have  been  filled  from  that  province  alone,  the 
Congress,  always  mindful  of  the  requirements  of  the  industries  of 
the  surrounding  country,  was  constrained  to  refuse  innumerable 
offers  of  service  in  our  army.  The  province  of  Aconcagua,  mean- 
while, claimed  the  honor  of  furnishing  two  regiments,  and  asked 
only  for  arms.  And  it  was  owing  to  this  that  our  first  landing  of 
troops  was  at  Caldera,  where  a  thorough  organization   of  our 
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army  could  be  made,  and  where  we  would  be  nearer  the  centre 
of  operations  and  our  objective  point,  Valpiimiso.  Further- 
more, our  being  in  Caldera  obliged  Balmaceda  to  reSnforce  his 
contingent  in  Coquimbo,  thus  weakuuiug  his  own  force  iu  and 
around  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 

Our  preparations  completed,  our  army  embarked  on  the  several 
vessels  of  war  and  transports,  and  made  a  successful  lauding  at 
Quinteros,  a  small  inlet  twenty  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  courage — not  to  call  it  te- 
merity— of  an  army  of  8,000  men  disembarking  in  that  Jitlluport 
andready  and  anxious  to  give  battle  to  Balmaceda's  18,000  troops, 
apparently  secure  iu  their  own  intrenchmeuts  and  officered  by 
genemls  of  well-tried  experience. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  under  shelter  of  the 
guns  of  our  vessels  of  war,  made  it  evident  to  ISuhiiaceda  and  his 
generals  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  they  fell  back  on  Valparaiso, 
near  which  city  the  bulk  of  their  army  was  eiicaniped. 

During  the  following  days  there  was  much  skirmishing,  each 
side  endeavoring  to  secure  a  vantage-ground,  and  then  como  the 
final  battle,  which  is  now  part  of  history,  and  which  gave  us 
complete  possession  of  Valparaiso,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  of 
Santiago. 

It  was  only  when  defeated  that  Balmaceda  could  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  his  much-vaunted  popularity  was  a  myth. 
Abandoned  by  his  demoralized  and  mercenary  soldiers,  ho  and  his 
late  accomplices  in  the  dictatorship  sueceeded  iu  escaping'from  an 
outraged  populace,  and  until  now  no  one  knows  the  whereabouts 
of  the  er- President  of  Chile.  Far  from  the  scene  of  his  early  and 
honorable  triumphs,  in  exile  and  in  some  foreign  land,  and  tort- 
urc'ii  by  remorse,  ho  may  pass  the  rcnniaut  of  his  life;  and 
added  to  that  remorse  will  be  the  crushing  of  his  inordinate  vanity 
and  the  never-dying  remembrance  of  how  he  fell,  like  Lucifer, 
from  his  high  pinnacle  of  power  iu  a  sovereign  state  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  ignominy. 

Skitembek  2,  1891.  ^^^^  ^^  ^XSTX  Ckuz. 


SPECULATION  IN  WHEAT. 


BY   11.    I*.    BL'TCHINSOK. 


Specitlatiox  in  breadstuffs  aud  grains  has  been,  and  is,  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  unreasonable  legislation  and  sermoniz- 
ing. There  is  a  large  class  of  would-be  philanthropists  who  do 
not  understand  the  facts  or  the  first  principles  of  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  grain  is  a  commodity, 
aud  every  niun  has  a  right  to  buy  and  sell  it.  He  has  a  right  to 
buy  it  as  cheap  and  sell  it  as  dear  as  ho  can,  and  he  must  always 
buy  and  scU  at  the  market  price.  This  market  price  is  the  uni- 
versal price  all  over  the  world  on  any  given  day,  and  no  man  or 
combination  of  men  can  stand  up  against  it.  They  may  take 
mejisures  to  influence  it,  but  they  cannot  positively  control  it. 
It  is  too  mighty,  too  immense.  We  can  influence  the  water- 
power  of  Niagara ;  but  let  us  find  the  man  or  men  who  can  stop 
the  cataract  ! 

All  operations  in  the  grains  benefit  the  grower,  because  they 
cause  him  to  get  his  price  paid  sooner,  and  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  put  up  prices  as  to  depress  them ;  therefore  the  average  is 
maintained.  But  if  there  were  no  speculation,  the  farmers  could 
only  sell  their  grain  to  local  buyers,  who  would  be  liable  to  get 
fall  and  stop  buying,  and  then  the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to 
wait  for  customers  ;  aud  in  the  meantime  a  mortgage  might  be 
foreclosed  on  his  farm,  even  while  the  wheat  in  his  bins  would 
more  than  satisfy  the  mortgage,  if  converted  into  csish.  But 
speculation,  fliishing  its  news  over  the  wires  from  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  keeps  the  market  always  open  to  him.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  practically  lay  down  gold  dollars 
on  the  threshold  of  the  most  remote  barn  in  Dakota  ;  and  all  this 
just  because  these  cities  furnish  busy  speculators,  whose  brains 
and  knowledge  command  the   moneyed  resources  of  the  whole 
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United  States  so  far  as  wanted,  and  so  fur  as  ererj  dollar  is  repre- 
sented by  standard  gniiu  at  the  market  price,  less  a  fair  margin 
for  the  bankers. 

Grain  operations  benefit  the  consumer  also ;  because  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  breudstnflEs,  a  low  price  stimulates  consump- 
tion and  gives  him  a  big  loaf  ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficit,  a  high 
price  enforces  economy  and  teaches  liini  to  oat  more  potatoes  and 
esculent  roots  and  less  broad,  and  thus  to  give  his  neighbor  a 
chance  at  the  loaf.  In  plentiful  times  men  are  apt  to  waste  flour. 
When  there  is  a  short  crop,  thou  speculation  in  the  form  of 
capital — provident,  thrifty  capital,  the  daughter  of  economy  and 
the  sworn  enemy  of  wastefulness — steps  in,  takes  the  precious 
wheat,  and  says :  "  Now  each  of  you  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
can  have  your  sliaro,  and  as  aiuch  as  is  good  for  you  ;  but  these 
are  times  of  dearth,  and  in  order  to  keep  you  from  using  more 
than  your  proper  share,  the  price  must  be  raised  on  you."  This 
follows  from  a  wise  law  of  trade — wliich  wo  uauiiot  do  away  with, 
and  ought  not  to  try  to  do  away  with — that  scarce  things  must 
be  dear.  Make  the  loaf  small  and  dear  if  the  crop  is  small ;  then 
no  one  will  waste  it.  Diamonds  are  small  and  dear,  and  no  one 
wastes  them  ;  but  a  man  can  fling  diamonds  into  the  sea  with  a 
better  conscience  than  he  can  waste  bread  when  the  world  is 
hungry. 

Wo  do  not  really  know  how  wise  capital  is  in  dealing  with  food 
until  we  put  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  there  were  but  one  bushel 
of  wheat  in  the  world,  and  a  parcel  of  hungry  men  were  fighting 
for  it,  to  eat  it,  and  thus  ignorantly  destroy  the  future  food  crops 
of  the  planet.  Capital  steps  in  and  lays  its  hands  ou  the  bag  and 
says  :  "  The  price  of  this  bushel  of  wheat  is  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars."  This  disperses  the  small  hungry  mob,  and  saves 
humanity  in  its  total.  That  bushel  of  wheat,  if  really  the  only 
surviving  bushel,  would  be  wortli  more  than  Manhattan  Island 
with  every  building  ou  it  full  of  merchandise.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  the  principle  holds  good.  Capital  guards  against  waste 
and  protects  the  future  of  the  people.  It  is  like  a  strong  soldier 
with  a  shield  guardrng  a  city  gate  against  marauders.  And 
speculation  is  only  another  name  for  capital  in  active  motion. 

If  the  Russian  Czar  has  forbidden  the  export  of  rye  from  his 
dominions,  he  is  strictly  within  his  rights,  if  he  is  indeed  the 
father  of  his  people,  as  ho  claims  to  be  ;  but  this  measure  is  tom- 
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jjorary.  Other  countries  will  get  through  the  season  without  it, 
imd  their  people  will  bo  encouraged  to  till  moro  acres  ami  raise 
more  rye.  Russia  will  have  an  unsold  surplus  and  will  have  lost 
valuable  customers.  This  is  a  general  way  of  looking  at  it ;  we 
do  not  know  all  the  particulars.  The  report  of  the  Czar's  ukase 
has  made  richer  every  American  fanner  who  has  rye  on  hand, 
and  also  every  miller  and  dealer  who  has  it.  And  the  bakers 
still  furnish  the  usual-sized  loaves  of  rye  bread  for  five  and  ten 
cents.  A  number  of  worthy  people  have  been  benefited,  and  no 
one  has  been  hurt ;  at  least  in  the  United  States.  People  who 
sold  rye  futures  short  have  lost  money,  but  that  is  a  business  risk, 
and  if  they  do  not  grumble,  the  public  is  not  called  upon  to  shed 
tears  over  their  losses. 

I  was  connected  with  a  big  movement  in  grain  in  September, 
1888.  That  movement  raised  prices  and  diminished  the  size  of 
loaves  until  the  next  crop.  There  was  a  short  crop  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  year  ;  wheat  had  been  hammered  down 
to  seventy  cents  or  thereabouts,  during  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious, and  it  seemed  only  fair  to  give  the  farmers  a  chance.  The 
farmers  did  not  get  all  the  profit  of  the  rise,  but  they  got  a  good 
deal,  probably  their  fair  sh  ire.  Labor  must  not  gi'udge  a  divi- 
sion with  capital.  It  takes  capital  to  move  and  market  the  prod- 
ucts ot  labor  ;   and  both  are  entitled  to  receive  wages. 

I  have  studied  this  subject  closely  and  for  a  long  time  ;  and  if 
farmers  are  hostile  to  boards  of  trade  and  fntures,  in  my  opinion 
they  are  mistaken.  The  speculator  it  is  who  is  bitten  and  gets 
hurt  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Look  back  fifty  years.  How  many 
have  gone  where  the  woodbine  twiueth,  as  "Jim"  Fisk  said. 
There  is  still  one  speculator,  gigantic  in  scliemes,  though  small 
of  body,  who,  when  his  counsel  asked  him,  "  Well,  how  far  do 
you  want  to  go  with  this  thing  ?"  replied  :  "  To  any  extent  that 
does  n't  land  nie  in  the  penitentiary."  What  do  you  think  of 
operations  that  just  graze  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  ?  But  you 
cannot  overissue  grain.  You  must  deliver  or  go  broke.  Dis- 
honest dealings  in  grain  are  almost  impossible,  but  many  of  the 
speculators  fail  to  fulfill  their  contracts.  The  farmers  do  not 
lose  by  such  men.  A  speculator  fails  and  his  margins  are  wiped 
out,  hut  the  owner  of  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  has  got  his 
wheat,  and  wheat  is  still  another  name  for  cash  at  the  board  of 
trade. 
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When  the  operator  overdoes  things,  the  penalty  follows  closely. 
I  once  figured  that  under  no  circumstances  could  more  than  three 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  be  tendered  to  me  on  my  contracts 
for  September.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  over  and  above 
the  three  millions,  came  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
bushels,  and  it  was  just  this,  and  not  the  other,  that  seemed  ex- 
cessive. Wheat  from  St.  Louis  aud  from  Detroit  met  that  day 
and  poured  down  on  my  shoulders  !  Mr.  Cleveland  paid  me  a 
fine  compliment  without  intending  to  do  so.  Some  Ohio  men 
sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  get  Harper,  of  the  defunct 
Fidelity  Bank,  out  of  the  penitentiary.  "  Ben"  Butterworth 
(now  secretary  of  the  World's  Fair)  was  spokesman.  He  said  to 
the  President :  "  Harper  didn't  do  anything  different  from  Mr. 
Hutchinson  in  September  grain  ;  ho  tried  to  corner  the  market," 
Mr,  Cleveland  looked  at  him.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  see  a 
difference  :  Mr.  HutcliiiisoTi  used  his  own  money,  not  that  of  de- 
positors and  stockholders.     An  owner  differs  from  a  trustee." 

Tjct  us  look  for  a  moment  at  conditions  which  must  please  every 
good  American  citizen,  and  tend  to  make  him  feel  proud  of  his 
country.  The  farms  of  our  great  Northwest  may  not  go  on  feed- 
ing Europe  forever  ;  they  will  be  better  employed  in  furnishing 
'bread  for  the  immense  population  that  will  occupy,  before  many 
years,  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  South  will  raise  more  wheat  and  corn  ultimately,  but,  after 
all,  the  Northwest  will  always  help  feed  the  Southwest  and  the 
East. 

Minneapolis  is  the  great  primary  home  market  for  choice 
wheat.  That  city  turns  out  more  barrels  of  flour  than  any 
other  milling  place  of  the  world.  Minneapolis  now  excels  Biida- 
Pesth  in  Ciistern  Germany  (AuBtro-Huugary)  as  a  Hour-producer, 
Until  lately  Buda-Pesth  was  the  star  milling  city  of  the  planet; 
now  Minneapolis  eclipses  her.  Minneapolis  was  settled  by  New 
England  men.  One  of  the  brightest  and  most  famous  of  these 
millers,  Charles  Pillsbury,  whose  flour  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
world,  came  from  Swanzey,  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  in  which 
rustic  old  town  Denman  Thompson  located  the  scenes  olj  tho 
"Old  Homestead." 

As  to  tho  outlook  in  all  directions,  leaving  out  Asia  an*', 
Africa  :  the  grain  crops  of  Germany  are  short ;  France  nndonbt- 
edly  short ;  Great  Britain  will  not  reap  an  average  ;  and  Russia 
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short — not  a  usual  amount  for  export.  But  I  never  yet  have  seen 
a  short  crop  that  was  not  disuppoiuting  to  those  who  look  for 
absolute  famine.  Unexpected  supplies  turn  up  in  unlooked-for 
quarters.  Tliero  are  numbers  of  small  and  far-seeing  farmers  who 
secretly  hoard  grain  against  short  seasons.  These  supplies  will 
all  come  out  this  year  and  mitigate  the  dearth. 

South  America  will  have  from  the  Argentine  Republic  a  sur- 
plus of  perhaps  30,000,000  bushels.  For  this  Brazil  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  customer,  but  the  Argentines  are  so  deeply 
in  debt  to  England  and  British  traders  are  so  powerful  in  Buenos 
Ayres  that  probably  England  will  get  it  all.  The  United  States 
will  therefore  continue  to  supply  Brazil  with  flour,  and  she  will 
pay  with  bills  on  London  drawn  at  Rio.  Our  direct  trade  with 
Brazil  mainly  consists  in  paying  her  cash  for  coffee.  Reciprocity 
does  not  yet  amount  to  much  as  to  Brazil. 

The  United  States  beyond  all  dispute  has  an  enormous  crop. 
At  the  time  when  I  write  these  linos  tlie  wheat  berry  is  beyond 
danger  from  frost,  insect,  or  mildew  ;  and  corn  nearly  go.  Corn 
will  not  be  an  excessive  crop.  Oats  are  unusually  heavy  in  weight ; 
they  will  average  one-qtiarter  heavier  than  last  year.  That  is 
clear  gain  of  nourisliment,  and  therefore  of  value. 

No  one  can  accurately  state  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  we 
shall  export,  but  we  can  supply  all  deficiencies  and  money  will 
flow  freely  to  us  from  Europe,  if  we  do  not  put  our  prices  too 
higli.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  charging  more  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
than  the  average  customer  can  pay.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
working  classes  everywhere  are  the  main  consumers  of  bread  ;  and 
these  people  have  only  their  wages  to  spend.  We  might,  if  ex- 
cessively greedy  of  money,  drive  them  to  using  substitutes,  and 
that  would  bo  bad  for  both  sides.  In  the  interior  of  Cuba,  San 
Domingo,  and  Brazil  the  poorer  classes  never  see  bread  at  all  ; 
they  make  a  cake  of  yucca  or  cassava  roots,  and  that  is  their 
bread.  It  is  a  farinaceous  food,  and  it  answers  because  it  has  to 
answer.  The  Scandinavian  peasants  mix  half  flour  and  half 
ground  tree-bark  in  their  loaf.  If  we  crowd  them  too  hard,  they 
can  go  through  one  season  on  one-quarter  flour  and  three-quarters 
bark.  These  facts  must  be  considered  by  our  dealers  and  specu- 
lators. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  we  supply  Europe  are  these  :  We 
hare  a  new  soil  and  plenty  of  acreage.     We  use  implements  that 
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cheapen  the  cost  of  production  and  make  the  labor  of  harvesting 
seem  liice  the  sport  of  the  fairies  in  the  story-book.  A  large 
farmer,  for  instance  Oliver  Dalrymple,  who  has  a  world-wide 
reputation,  gets  up  early  in  the  morning  and  starts  from  ten  to 
forty  reapers.  The  field  may  occupy  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  acres,  smooth  and  level.  Each  reaper  cuts  and  binds. 
That  field  has  a  different  look  at  evening.  The  farmer  states 
that  after  the  grain  from  these  fields  is  threshed  out  it  costs  him 
about  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  with  a  good  yield.  "  Dollar  wheat" 
at  Minneapolis,  or  Lake  Superior  City,  or  Duluth,  means  a  great 
deal  to  this  farmer. 

English  syndicates  have  invested  largely  in  flour-production 
in  the  Northwest.  They  are  interested  in  the  groat  Minneapolis 
mills,  which  are  among  the  industrial  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  are  also  syndicates  that  carry  on  the  business  of 
buying  wheat  throughout  the  back  country,  storing  it  in 
elevators,  and  sending  it  to  the  mills  as  needed.  These  syndicates 
are  backed  by  practically  unlimited  capital ;  and  since  they 
always  have  money,  or  grain  to  show  for  their  money,  their  credit 
is  above  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  gold  will  come  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe  in  exchange  for  grain.  Some  writers  say  that  Europe 
will  send  as  goods  instead  of  money ;  but  goods  are  not  legal- 
tender,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  take  goods  a»  payment 
unless  we  want  such  kind  of  payment.  This  money  will  permeate 
all  the  channels  of  business,  create  great  prosperity,  and  stimulate 
all  sorts  of  speculation,  healthy  and  unhealthy.  A  great  many 
people  will  have  money  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it ;  there- 
fore they  will  lose  it.  These  sums  of  money,  as  they  are  being 
tossed  about  hither  and  thither,  will  eventually  become  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  get  and  to  keep  capital.  The 
years  1891-92,  with  their  wheat  crop,  will  represent  a  memorable 
era  in  trade  history. 

B.   P.   HUTCHINSOir. 


NEW  LIFE  IN  CHINA, 


BY  THE  HON.    JOHN    RUSSELL   YOUNG,  FORMERLY   tTNITED  STATES 
MIN1ST£K  TO   CHINA. 


Much  i8  written  in  these  onrrent  days  aboat  China.     Stories 
of  misudvcnturc,  not,  and  misfortune  ;  of  secret  societies  ;  of  a 
revival  of  the  Tae  Ping  rebclliou  ;  of  plots  against  the  dynastv  ; 
of  the  harrying  of   the  poor  devoted  missionaries  ;   the  sad  lesson 
devolving  upon  tbera,  as  it   has  devolved   upon  many  holy  men 
who   have  gone   before   thom — that  those  who  follow  the  crossj 
must,  on  occasion,  bear  the  cross ;  sporadic   unrest  throughout' 
the  empire  ;  appeals  to  donu'slic  patriotism  against  the  foreign 
devil ;  and — what  concerns  the  American  more  than  anything  else 
— the  steady  diminution  of   American    influence,  until   the  flag,  - 
which  in  t!ie  days  of   Burlingame  had  the   prestige  almost  of  a 
protectorate  in  Peking,  which  at  one  time  was  the  dominant  flag 
in  Chinese  commerce,  has  no  authority  beyond  certain  domestic 
oHices  at  the  consulates  and  legation.     We  nuiy  well  ask  what  it 
means  I     I  should  call  it  the  awakening  of  the  new  life  in  China. 

"  The  European  war,"  said  John  T.  Delane,  the  late  eminent 
editor  uf  thr  Loiuloti  Tifuca,  at  the  close  of  the  late  conflict  be- 
tween (iermany  and  France,  '•  has  minimized  Contiuental  events 
for  a  long  time.  Asia  is  now  the  fleld.  The  coming  question 
will  be  Asiatic.  It  belongs  to  the  next  generation.  I  should  ad- 
vise my  younger  friends  to  bend  their  thoughts  in  that  direction. 
It  may  come  witli  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  civilizations — the 
United  .Suites  and  China — face  to  face  !  It  may  come  with  Bussia 
as  an  important  factor.  But  it  will  come,  and  there  is  more  in- 
volved in  its  solution  than  in  any  apparent  Continental  issue  now." 

The  fading-away  of  American  influence  in  China,  our  first 
immediate  interest  in  studying  these  phenomena,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  without  concern.     The  failure  of  Russell  &  Co.,  the 
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latest  news  from  China  of  special  import  to  us,  is  not  alone  a 
mere  commercial  incident.  Tlie  Hiissells  went  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  to  the  time  when  Astor  and  Girard  were  in 
the  China  trade,  when  the  East  India  Compauy  was  a  political 
as  well  as  a  commercial  power.  From  the  Russell  enterprises 
came  some  of  the  great  fortunes  of  modern  commerce.  Because  of 
their  commercial  genius  the  American  flag  hiis  been  seen  in  every 
part  of  China.  They  saved  Chinese  prestige  when  it  was  threatened 
by  France.  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  far  away,  when 
China  would  not  have  permitted  the  failure  of  this  house  any 
more  than  the  English  money  power  would  have  permitted  the 
failure  of  the  Barings.  It  avjis  when  China,  pressed  by  French 
invasions  in  Annam,  restless  under  German  nggression  at  Swatow, 
fearing  Russian  encroachments  on  the  Mongolian  frontier,  and 
apprehensive  that  England  might  make  Port  Hamilton,  in  the 
North,  what  Hong  Kong  had  been  so  long  in  the  South,  saw  in 
the  United  States  the  one  strong  power  whose  advice  could  by 
no  chance  be  inimical  to  her  interests,  and  in  a  venerable  and  far- 
seeing  American  house  a  commercial  representative  of  Amcricaa 
ideas. 

I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  the  Russell  failure  to  the 
caprice  or  emergency  of  commerce.  There  are  houses  like  those 
of  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds  that  cannot  be  permitted  to 
fail,  at  least  for  purely  commercial  reasons.  The  house  of  Russell 
belonged  to  this  category.  There  were  two  influences  only  that 
could  have  destroyed  it :  one  was  the  opposition  of  British  in- 
terests ;  the  other,  the  decay  of  American  influence  because  of  the 
indififerenco  or  animosity  of  China. 

The  antagonism  of  British  interests  is,  I  presume,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  East,  at  all  events  upon  the  theory  that  sentiment 
has  no  place  in  business.  The  student  of  our  American  financial 
system  cannot  fail  to  note  the  curious  fact  that  while  American 
policy,  American  money,  and  American  financial  influence  have 
been  concentrated  upon  the  advancement  of  British  commercial 
power  in  the  West,  British  policy,  British  money,  and  British 
financial  influence  are  prompt  towards  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  power  in  the  East.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
when  the  resources  of  the  United  States  were  strained  and  busi- 
ness embarrassed  to  save  the  London  money  market  from  the 
consequences  of  London  follies  in  the  Argentine  Republic.     And 
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yet  at  the  time  when  the  firm  hand  of  New  York  waa  steadying 
the  reeling  credit  of  London  the  hand  of  London  was  tearing 
down  the  American  flag  from  the  last  of  our  great  establishments 
in  the  East.  Under  any  jnst  appreciation  of  what  belonged  to 
American  prestige  on  the  Pacific,  with  any  reasonable  protection 
from  the  government,  with  a  fraction  of  the  aid,  moral  and  other- 
wise, which  Great  Britain  bestows  upon  her  interests  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  China,  this  disaster,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Why  should  China  have  permitted  what  is  for  the  present  the 
extinction  of  American  commercial  influeuco  in  the  East  ?  In 
1885  the  American  flag  was  on  every  coast  and  in  every  navigable 
stream  of  China,  covering  the  largest  commercial  fleet  in  the 
East.  That  represented  the  good  feeling  between  the  two 
nations.  Now  it  may  be  found,  if  at  all,  upon  some  poor  forlorn 
petroleum  tramp  steamer  edging  its  way  towards  unfriendly 
wharves.  Let  the  answer  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  oar 
dealings  with  China  we  have  maintained  a  policy  of  con- 
tumely which  finally  has  awakened  perhaps  the  last  emotion  to 
be  aroused  in  the  Oriental  mind — the  emotion  of  eelf-respect. 
Take  the  emigration  question.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
China  would  not  have  gone  further  to  suppress  emigration  than 
our  extreme  friends  in  California  could  have  demanded.  We 
must,  however,  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese  in  carrying 
out  a  policy  which  they  themselves  initiated  and  volunteered,  and 
treat  them  in  a  manner  that  any  other  power  would  have  regarded 
as  an  invitation  to  war.  We  must  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
expect  from  China  the  benefits  of  amity  and  a  complete  harmo- 
nious understanding. 

Let  me  illustrate  our  persistence  in  this  strange,  perverse  pol- 
icy. A  recent  Washington  decree  directs  that  any  person  of  a 
presumably  Chinese  origin  who  does  not  possess  certain  tokens  or 
papers  sliall  be  returned  to  China  as  '•  the  country  from  which 
he  came."  It  was  at  one  time  within  my  personal  knowledge, 
and  I  have  learned  of  no  official  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  no  record  in  any  executive  department  of 
Washington  of  a  Chinaman  coming  to  the  United  States  from 
China.  From  British  possessions,  like  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, where  their  kinsmen  have  lived  for  a  century  or  two  ;  from 
the  Dutch  colonies  in  Java;   from  Hong  Kong,  as  much  of  a 
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British  possession  as  Londonderry, — but  in  no  instance  from  China. 
Have  we  any  right,  then,  to  send  to  China  people  who  have  aban- 
doned that  country  and  the  protection  of  its  flag  ?  Would  we 
return  presumable  Englishmen  to  Liverpool  who  had  come  to  us 
from  Havana  or  St.  Thomas,  because  they  were  apparently  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ?  Would  England  permit  it,  or  allow  to 
pass  without  protest  an  executive  order  which,  with  the  know- 
ledge in  executive  departments  that  Englishmen  did  not  come  to 
the  United  States,  could  deport  whoever  were  sapposed  to  be 
Englishmen  to  Great  Britain  ? 

This  may  be  a  small,  perhaps  a  teclinical,  matter — a  trifle  to 
come  between  nations.  But  history  shows  that  nations — wayward 
as  women  or  children — are  rarely  disturbed  except  by  smull  things. 
The  trifle  is  the  spark,  and  tlic  spark  soon  becomes  the  dame.  If 
there  are  reasons,  the  gravity  of  which  I  admit,  which  lead  us  to 
select  the  Cliinese  as  the  one  Asiatic  race  that  may  not  come  to 
the  United  States  ;  to  welcome  the  Malay,  the  Arabian,  the  He- 
brew, the  Hindoo,  the  Japanese  ;  to  permit  easy  and  unrestrained 
access,  with  special  protection  even,  to  the  subtlest  commercial 
intellects  of  Bombay  and  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  Osaka, 
bnt  to  forbid  those  who  come  from  Canton, — if  such  reasons 
exist,  they  may  be  explained,  and  with  entire  truth,  as  an  indirect 
compliment  to  tlie  intellectual  power  of  the  Chinese  artificer  and 
merchant.  But  having  secured  our  restrictions  and  limitations, 
having  done  so  with  the  assent  of  China,  is  there  not 
every  reason  why  we  should  maintain  the  closest  polit- 
ical and  commercial  relations  ?  The  Ciiinese  are  our  nearest 
neighbors.  The  ocean  between  us  is  not  as  wide  as  the  ocean  to 
Liverpool  twenty  years  ago.  China  craves  as  necessities  our  cotton 
goods  and  petroleum.  The  cotton  grows  on  our  plantations  ;  the 
petroleum  comes  from  our  cavenis.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
entire  China  trade,  under  a  judicious  system  of  political  sympathy, 
might  not  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the  sum  of  Amer- 
ican maritime  greatness.  We  have  but  to  show  China  that  we 
have  no  American  interest  in  the  East,  aside  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  so  near  to  us  as  the  autonomy  of  her  empire  ;  that  her 
independence  is  essential  to  our  commercial  strength  in  the 
Pacific ;  we  have  but  to  promulgate  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
East  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Qirincy  Adams  as  pertinent 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics,  to  have 
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a  moral  weight  in  her  destinies  which  no  other  power  conld  hope 
to  emulate  or  venture  successfully  to  deny. 

About  the  time  the  emigration  business  was  coming  to  a  head, 
and  we  were  trying  as  well  as  we  could  to  arrange  the  treaty  of 
Mr.  Trescot  and  Mr.  Angell,  wo  had  our  experiment  with  Corea. 
Since  Solouquc  became  Emperor  of  Hayti,  with  his  Count  of  Mar- 
malade, his  Duke  of  Lemonade,  and  other  fantastic  creations,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  cynical  world,  we  have  had  no  diplomatic 
travesty  so  grotesque  as  this  in  Corea.  To  ns  Corea  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  Maine  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  "  treaty  "  with  Corea  was  the  transcript  of  an  in- 
Btrament  dictated  by  the  Chinese  viceroy  at  Tientim.  The  con- 
vention itself  recognized  a  dependence  upon  China  as  absolute 
08  that  of  Muesacluisetts  upon  the  republic.  It  was  thought  that 
Japan  would  be  pleased  to  have  Corea  independent,  or  under  her 
protectorate  even,  although  I  never  knew  a  Japanese  statesman 
who  did  not  regard  the  ocean  as  a  barrier  as  welcome  against 
China  as  it  is  to  England  against  the  Continent.  Russia  was 
the  only  nation  that  could  be  served  by  an  autonomous  Corea, 
and  the  practical  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  place  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  an  active  instrument  for  the  furtherance 
of  Russian  intrigue  in  Asia.  This  opinion,  strengthened  in  China 
with  so  many  abundant  opportunities  of  observation,  is  confirmed 
by  recent  intelligence.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writing  from  Shanghai  on  July  2,  1891,  says  :  "  Russian  political 
agents  have  been  steadily  but  secretly  at  work,  for  some  time, 
throughout  the  entire  peninsula,  gradually  preparing  the  people 
for  the  rule  of  tlie  Czar  "  ;  and  "  Corea  will  pass  from  the  list  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  will  become  a  province  of  the  mighty 
Russian  Empire." 

When  the  substance  of  this  proposed  treaty  was  shown  to  me 
by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in  1882,  I  expressed  to  that  statesman  the 
views  I  am  now  writing,  and  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  hold. 
In  this  opinion  I  was  sustained  by  the  illustrious  authority  of 
General  Grant.  The  treaty,  however,  was  signed  precipitately, 
before  I  could  reach  Japan,  and  since  then  we  have  had  no  more 
difficult  problem  than  this  of  Corea  in  our  relations  with  China. 
The  comedy  of  a  mission  to  that  country,  of  an  actual  legation 
there,  of  military  experts  to  organize  the  Corean  army,  of  a  diplo- 
matic adviser  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom — all  of 
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this  would  have  been  murry  enough  in  one  of  the  operas  of  Mr. 
Ofifenbach  or  Mr.  Gilbert,  or  us  a  bit  of  Soulouquorie  unrivalled 
ever  since  the  poor  old  Haytiau  blackamoor  with  his  Lemonades 
and  Marmalades  vanished  amid  undissuadable  laughter.  Amus- 
ing as  it  was,  unhappily  our  relations  with  China  were  a 
most  serious  business.  Whatever  there  was  to  us  of  negro  min- 
strelsy and  opera  boufle  in  our  relations  with  Corea,  to  China  it 
meant  the  shadow  of  the  Great  White  Czar,  moving  towards  a 
destiny  ominous  to  China — moving  under  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  General  Grant  to  which  allusion  is  here  made, 
and  which  governed  the  instructions  with  which  I  was  honored 
by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  when  I  was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  was 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  eastern  question  amid  advantages 
such  as  no  other  foreigner  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  a  policy  developed 
after  careful  study  and  confidential  conversations  with  the  Prince 
Regent  and  ministers  of  China,  the  Emperor  and  ministers  of 
Japan.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  these  interviews,  and 
to  know  how  deeply  the  ex-President  was  impressed  by  what  he 
heard  and  saw.  "  What  I  would  give,"  he  said  to  me  one  after- 
noon at  Enriokwan,  as,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Emperor,  we 
looked  out  upon  thesea,  " — what  I  would  give  to  have  known  ten 
years  ago  what  I  know  to-day  I "  What  might  he  have  given  in- 
deed, and  what  might  America  have  given,  had  the  just,  intrepid 
policy  towards  the  eastern  nations  which  the  genius  of  Grant 
evolved  from  the  political  conditions  of  the  Pacific  found 
fruition  and  encouragement,  or  been  governed  by  his  firm,  en- 
lightened will  I  In  that  lay  the  sbUition  of  the  emigration  ques- 
tion upon  terms  that  would  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  interests, 
no  matter  how  conflicting  ;  the  maintenance  of  that  commer- 
cial supremacy  so  necessary  to  our  Pacific  empire  ;  the  peaceful 
trending,  under  enlightened  guidance,  of  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  the  Middle  Empire  towards  the  va.st  islands  and  conti- 
nents wherein  they  could  have  the  opportunity  our  own  races 
have  found  in  America  and  Australasia.  There  would  have 
been  no  Soulouquerie  in  Corea,  no  hauling  down  the  flag  from 
our  great  establishments  in  the  East.  Hand  in  hand  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  of  civilizations  could  have  pursued  their 
destiny,  the  genius  of  antiquity  resting  upon  and  strengthened  by 
the  genius  of  youth. 
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I  presume  this  will  be  called  a  dream,  even  if  it  comes  from 
the  calmest  and  strongest  head  known  in  these  modern  American 
days.  What  General  Grant,  however,  expressed  in  the  free 
dom  and  vividness  of  personal  intercourse,  was  spoken  no  less 
in  public  atldresses  wherein  he  weighed  every  word.  "America," 
he  said  in  one  public  speech,  delivered  to  a  company  of  Oriental 
noblemen,  and  memorable  for  the  impression  it  made  at  the  time, 
" — America  has  great  interests  in  the  East.  She  is  your  next-door 
neighbor.  She  is  more  affected  by  the  eastern  popul.itions  than 
any  other  power.  She  can  never  be  insensible  to  what  is  doing 
here."  "  America  has  much  to  gain  in  the  East  ;  no  nation  has 
greater  interests  ;  but  America  has  nothing  to  gain  except  what 
comes  from  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  eastern  people  and 
insures  them  as  much  benefit  as  it  does  us.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  my  country  if  its  relations  with  other  nations,  and  especially 
with  these  ancient  and  most  interesting  empires  in  the  East, 
were  based  upon  any  other  idea." 

And,  again,  npon  an  occasion  even  more  memorable,  when  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  General  Grant  addressed  His 
Majesty  in  these  weighty  words  :  "  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  see 
Japan  realize  all  possible  strength  and  greatness,  to  see  her  as 
independent  of  foreign  rule  or  dictation  as  any  western  nation 
now  is,  and  to  see  affairs  so  directed  by  her  as  to  command  tho 
respect  of  the  civilized  world."  The  importance  attached  to  this 
declaration  by  General  Grant  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
before  seeing  the  Emperor  he  wrote  his  sjwech.  I  was  with  him  at 
the  time  and  read  tliese  words  from  his  manuscript. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  a  dream,  it  was  that  of  an  intrepid,  origi- 
nal, wise  man,  impressed  with  what  ho  saw,  with  the  new  and 
strange  conditions  surrounding  Oriental  life,  its  perplexities  and 
its  hopes,  its  helplessness  as  that  of  childhood,  its  strength  with 
the  matured  wisdom  of  many  centuries  ;  now  and  then  bursting 
upon  you  with  an  appalling  sense  of  knowledge  and  power.  Ho  had 
seen  India  and  what  men  of  our  race  have  done  in  the  forging 
of  that  vast  empire.  He  had  seen  Egj'pt  and  what  the  same 
men  were  trying  to  do  in  that  strange,  mysterious,  pathetic 
land.  He  had  seen  that,  for  every  material  advantage  given 
to  India,  something  of  artistic,  spiritual  value — higher, 
perhaps,  than  material  advantage — hud  been  taken  away. 
He    had    seen    the    art,    the    poetry,    the     culture,    the     sen- 
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timent  of  ingenious  races  stamped  out  luuler  the  influence  of  the 
Bword  and  the  spiuiiiug-jenuy ;  ho  liml  seen  how  an  empire  was 
governed  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  for  dividends  and  pensions  in 
London  ;  he  was  to  see  the  swift  progress  in  Japan  of  a  "  civiliza- 
tion" which  might  in  time  be  a  blessing,  but  thus  far  had  shown 
only  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  ;  and  be  respected,  as  no  one  who 
looks  deeply  and  sympathetically  into  the  matter  can  fail  to  re- 
spect, the  proud  reserve  of  China,  which  prefers  the  traditions  of 
the  ages  to  the  experimentsof  aday,  which  will  not  exchange  the 
morals  of  Confucius  for  those  of  the  London  Times,  and  whose 
civilization  when  it  moves  will  do  so  witfi  the  slow  strength  of 
the  glacier,  and  not  the  turbulence  of  the  rushing  stream. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  movement  in  China,  the  awakening 
of  the  new  life  which,  to  my  mind,  underlies  so  many  of  the  spo- 
radic conditions  of  present  tuirestin  the  empire,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  and  personal  character  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
Viceroy  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  virtual  Prime  Minister. 
From  his  Yameu  come  the  ideas  which  slowly  permeate  the 
empire.  When  I  was  familiar  with  China,  Tientsin,  the  home  of 
the  Viceroy,  was  ever  the  centre  of  a  unique  and  progressive 
authority.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Viceroy's  Yamen  was  ditTerent 
from  that  of  Canton,  Foo  Chow,  Wuchang,  or  elsewhere.  To 
pass  from  Hankow  to  Tientsin  was  like  coming  from  China  of  the 
middle  ages  to  wliat  one  might  call  the  China  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  Viceroy  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  General  Grant  to  me 
on  one  occasion,  "  four  great  men  in  my  journey — Bismarck,  Bea- 
consfield,  Gambctta,  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  I  am  not  sure  that  Li 
is  not  the  greatest  of  the  four."  A  friendship — I  might  say  an 
intimacy — with  the  Viceroy  for  some  years  confirmed  with  me  an 
opinion  akin  to  this  of  General  Grant,  A  strong,  positive, 
dominant  nature,  with  a  firm  will,  an  irascible  temper,  he  had 
seen  much  of  the  foreigner,  and — what  the  earnest  Chinaman 
never  thinks  of  doing — had  adjusted  the  perspective,  as  it  were, 
between  his  own  and  foreign  lands.  He  had  governing  qualities. 
The  soft,  tranquil  nature,  the  morrow  and  ever  the  morrow 
temperament  which  marks  the  Oriental,  was  foreign  to  him.  Un- 
like any  other  Chinese  statesman  whom  I  then  knew,  he  believed 
in  war  and  in  preparation  for  war.  The  one  question  which 
seemed      to     interest     him     was     the     military     possibilities 
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of  the  empire.  The  one  ruler  who  impressed  bis  imagina- 
tion was  Gruut,  because  he  saw  in  him  tlie  soldier.  Although  a 
singularly  accomplished  man,  and  in  times  of  peace  assured  of 
advancement  even  in  China,  where  education  means  promotion, 
he  had  risen  by  arms  and  believed  in  arms.  Almost  the  first 
wish  be  ever  expressed  to  me  was  that  tbe  American  government 
would  allow  him  to  send  some  Chinese  lads  to  Annapolis  and 
West  Point,  and  it  was  bard  to  explain  that  the  doors  to  these 
academies  might  open  to  Japanese  and  young  gentlemen  from 
South  America,  but  not  to  Chinamen.  It  was  his  assured  purpose, 
he  told  me,  to  have  in  China  schools  modelled  upon  the  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  principles,  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  selected  some  point  on  the  Yangtze  near  Nanking  for  the 
military  and  Chefoo  for  the  naval  station. 

The  incentive  to  these  purposes  was  the  war  with  France. 
This  sad,  mournful  business,  known  in  France  as  •'  the  Tonquin 
incident,"  did  mora  than  any  other  agency  to  bring  about  the 
new  life  in  China.  I  hud  bitter  feelings  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  but  I  feci  that  I  am  speaking  the  better  opinion  of 
France  when  I  say  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate 
for  the  republic.  In  every  respeoi,  so  causeless,  so  selfish,  so 
much  u  violation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  international 
honesty,  so  indefensible  from  any  point  of  view,  its  injustice 
sank  deep  into  the  Chinese  mind,  and  injured  every  foreign 
interest  in  the  empire.  The  fatuity  of  the  French  was  shown 
in  notliing  so  much  as  in  sending  as  one  of  their  representatives, 
with  special  plenipotentiary  powers,  a  gentleman  who  had 
"won  distinction  in  Egypt."  To  suppose  that  a  political  educa- 
tion acquired  among  the  fellaheen  of  the  Nile  and  Levantine 
merchants  would  avail  against  the  subtile  rulers  of  a  most 
patient  people,  of  a  race  upon  whom  the  severest  blows  of 
conquerors  who  had  almost  conquered  the  world  had  made  no  more 
impression  than  so  many  blows  upon  the  impalpable  waves, 
foreshadowed  the  discomfiture  of  France.  Although  with 
the  moral  support  of  Germany,  upon  the  astute  Bismarck  theory 
that  the  more  Frenchmen  there  were  in  the  swamps  of  Tonquin 
the  fewer  there  would  be  on  the  Rhine  ;  with  the  strong  support 
of  England,  based  upon  the  masterful,  earnest  character  of  Eng- 
land's great  minister.  Sir  Harry  Parkes ;  with  Russia  in  sympa- 
thy, the  paw  of  the  bear  slowly  moving  prone  towards  Corea , 
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with  no  aid  but  the  indirect  moral  support  of  the  United  States, 
to  whom  the  autonomy  of  China  was  of  more  concern  than  the 
political  exigencies  of  Jules  Ferry, — France  was  worsted.  With 
that  victory  came  the  renaissance.  I  remember  the  eloquent 
fervor  with  which  Li  Hung  Chang  on  one  occasion  summed  up 
the  situation  ;  remember  well  his  arraignment  of  foreign  policies 
towards  China,  his  resentment  even  towards  American  opinion, — 
the  only  time  his  temper  ever  led  him  upon  that  theme, — and  his 
resolution  to  work  witiiout  pausing  until  when  China  spoke  it 
would  be  as  other  nations — with  the  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword. 
It  was  my  duty  about  this  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the  open 
ports  of  Cliiaa  and  inspect  the  consulates.  There  were  public  rea- 
sons— as  much  as  any  others  the  temper  shown  by  the  Viceroy — 
why  special  courtesies  should  be  interclianged  with  tlie  minor  offi- 
cials in  the  empire.  The  late  Admiral  John  Lee  Davis  accom- 
panied me,  to  that  end,  on  board  of  the  "  Enterprise  "  man-of-war. 
At  Canton,  Foochow,  Ilaukow,  and  other  points  there  were  func- 
tions given  by  us  in  honor  of  viceregal  and  other  authorities. 
When  possible,  these  assumed  the  form  of  a  reception  on  board 
the  man-of-war,  men  at  general  quarters,  a  drill,  an  inspection  of 
the  ship.  Thus  we  would  show  something  of  our  naval  arma- 
ments, what  discipline  could  do,  what  China  perhaps  might  have 
to  fear  in  the  event  of  war.  Among  other  such  exhibitions  waa 
one  at  Shanghai  before  Li  Hung  Chang,  at  which  His  Excellency 
assisted  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  was  shown  every  naval 
possibility.  At  Ningpo  we  entertained  an  official,  his  grade 
subordinate  to  that  of  a  Viceroy,  an  amiable  and  able 
mandarin  who  studied  the  drill  of  the  "  Enterprise,"  and 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  udniiral's  exposition  of  the  functions 
and  tlie  power  and  sweep  of  his  artillery.  We  returned  the  call 
in  state — admiral  and  staff  in  full  dress — and  were  received  with 
those  delicate  attentions  wliich  the  Chinese  know  so  well  how  to 
bestow.  Ceremonies  well  under  way,  the  mandarin  asked  the 
admiral  if  he  would  like  to  inspect  the  Chinese  troops  and  see 
them  drill.  An  infantry  battalion  was  put  through  the  manual 
of  arms  ;  English  the  word  of  command,  English  tactics,  the 
drill  elaborate  and  minute,  embracing  all  that  was  required  of 
an  infantry  soldier.  To  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  a  layman,  nothing 
seemed  more  perfect  as  a  bit  of  mechanism,  alertness,  skill,  obedi- 
ence, intcUigeuce — a  human   machine,  as  the   drilled  battalion 
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Bbould  be.  To  the  admiriil  it  came  as  a  revelation.  **  To 
thiuk,"  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  that  I  actually  gave  that 
Chinaman  a  drill  on  board  my  ship  to  show  how  the  thing  was 
done,  and  now  he  gives  me  a  drill  to  show  me  that  his  soldiers 
know  more  than  my  people  could  teach  them."  This,  Admiral 
Davis  said,  was  the  most  impressive  incident  he  had  seen  in 
China. 

What  that  conscientious  and  distinguished  officer  saw  at 
Ningpo,  what  made  this  morning  drill  in  the  quadrangle  of  a 
Chinese  Yameu  impressive,  was  this:  Here  before  him  was  the 
unit.  Here  around  him  were  the  infinite  possibilities  to  which 
that  unit  might  multiply.  The  military  unit  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  the  United  States — wo  know  what  may  come  of  that. 
But  what  imagination  dare  conceive  to  what  this  Chinese  unit 
might  grow  from  the  infinite  resources  of  this  prodigious  empire, 
once  that  its  faculty  of  growth  turned,  like  that  of  its  neighbors, 
towards  war  ? 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  this  military  unit,  as  we  saw  it, 
may  be  understood  when  we  remember  the  part  the  ances- 
tors of  these  soldiers  have  played  in  the  affairs  of  men.  When 
England  was  resting  under  papal  interdicts  and  King  John  was 
content  to  be  a  paj)al  vassal,  the  armies  of  Genghis  Khan  were 
surging  over  Ciiiua  where  Li  Hung  Chang  now  reigns  ;  over 
Honun  and  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  ;  overShangtung, 
the  cnidle  of  Cdufucius,  to  threaten  India,  and  hold  Asia  Minor. 
Under  another  cliief  of  the  same  race,  even  his  grandson,  Timour, 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor  were  conquered,  Syria  occupied,  Moscow 
threatened,  India  invaded,  Delhi  taken,  and  even  Europe  men- 
aced with  invasion.  The  two  most  important  events  since  the 
Christian  era — that  is  to  say,  the  Mongol  invasion  under  Genghis 
Khan  in  the  thirteenth  and  of  Timour  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
with,  among  other  consequences,  the  Turkish  occupation  of  eastern 
Europe — liad  an  illustration  in  the  Yamen  of  Ningpo.  They  were 
of  the  seed  from  which  had  come  the  harvest  of  terror,  conquest, 
and  rapine.  The  soldiers  whose  beariug  and  drill  excited  the 
wonder  of  an  American  admiral  were  of  the  race  which  had 
marched  from  Peking  to  the  Danube.  Behind  them  were  over 
four  hundred  millions.  The  admiral  felt  the  presence  of  a  mU* 
tary  power  that  could  well  become  greater  than  that  of  combined 
Europe — of  a  power  which,  unlike  that    of  Europe,   was  dis- 
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tnrbed  neither  by  dynastic  ti* 
tending  races,   but  homogeneoi 
religion,  manners,  and  customs, 
that  perfunctory  sentiment  in  sd 
flag,  and  in  others  loyalty  to  a| 
master,  sacred,  supreme,  to  then 
very  Son  of  Heaven. 

Truly,  as  Mr.   Delane  said, 
Asiatic.     It  belongs  to  the  next 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  cij 
and  China,  will  settle  it,  or  it  ml 
Come  it  will !    And  no  one  coulq 
at  Ningpo  without  feeling  that 
anticipate  from  Asia  another  of| 
changed  the  face  of  empires  and 
zation. 


TUE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  YACHT. 

BY   LEWIS  HEBRESHOFF. 


Aboct  ten  years  ago  it  became  paiufuUy  evident  to  tho 
American  yachtsman  that  the  style  of  craft  then  in  general  use 
was  not  the  best  form  for  speed  or  for  desirable  qualities  of 
safety  and  reliability  in  manoeuvring. 

It  is  true  that  "the  skimming-dish"  had  served  and  still 
serves  an  excellent  purpose,  for  it  fills  local  demands  that  no  other 
style  of  vessel  will  answer,  namely,  in  navigating  shallow  bays 
and  inlets  that  may  be  found  on  our  coast,  from  which  the  deeper 
yacht  would  be  wholly  barred. 

It  must  also  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  American  type  of  yacht 
that  its  first  cost  was  not  more  than  half  of  the  present  lead-laden 
structure,  and  had  therecoutly-adopted  form  been  earlier  in  style, 
many  would  have  been  constrained  to  forego  the  pleasures  and 
healtliful  recreation  of  yachting.  It  may  be  said  in  excuse  of 
the  general  use  of  a  class  of  vessel  now  thought  undesirable 
(in  addition  to  low  cost)  that  the  large  deck  and  roomy  cabin 
afforded  gave  a  degree  of  comfort  not  found  in  later  designs,  and 
tho  remarkable  infrequency  of  stormy  weather  and  rough  water 
on  our  entire  coast  during  the  yachting  season  allured  our 
yachtsmen  into  the  prolonged  use  of  a  style  of  vessel  now  known 
to  be  in  essential  qualities  vastly  inferior. 

In  England,  yacht-designing  has  developed  under  wholly  dif- 
ferent conditions  both  as  to  the  state  of  the  surrounding  water  and 
the  rules  governing  the  classification  of  yachts  iu  racing ;  there 
"  beam  "  has  been  heavily  taxed,  while  here  no  restriction  has 
been  placed  on  the  width  of  our  racing  craft. 

Stormy,  rough  seas  wash  the  coast  of  the  British  Isles,  and  but 
a  small  expanse  of  really  inland  protected  waters  can  be  found  that 
afford  sufficient  sailing  or  cruising  ground. 
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The  result,  then,  has  been  that  the  forma  of  yachts  in  England 
and  America  became  as  unlike  as  the  conditions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  In  the  following  table  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  extreme  type  of  two  English  and  two  American  yachts  are 
compared  ;  and  this  also  sliows  the  difficulty  of  classification  of 
English  and  American  yachts  for  racing,  and,  indeed,  of  any  com- 
parison of  desirable  qualities  : 


Designer. 

Length  overall. 

Breadth. 

Vf.h. 

Draught 

TS-   8" 
88'   7" 

88'   08" 

31'   8" 
28'   3" 
88'  8" 

23'  3" 

*'Tara" 

1874. 
J.  Beavor-Webb 

J.  Ash 

6'0" 

ir  6" 

*'Chittyweo'*  

12' 0" 
('  9" 

''Climax" 

1882. 
Wheoler... 

7'0" 
13'  0" 

8' 8" 

The  performances  of  the  English  cutter  "  Madge  "  in  our  waters 
brought  the  first  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  were  on  the  wrong 
track.  The  cutter  "  Clara,"  also  from  England,  repeated  and  em- 
phasized the  work  of  the  "  Madge,"  so  that  when  the  "  Genesta  " 
challengetl  for  the  famous  Queen's  cup,  it  appeared  very  probable 
that  she  might  carry  it  home. 

At  this  juncture  Burgess  appeared,  and  saved  our  reputation  in 
yachting  circles  by  the  splendid  work  of  his  "  Puritan";  and  when 
her  performani  '-was  repeated  by  his  "Mayflower,"  the  tide  of  new 
designing  set  in,  and  tlie  success  of  the  compromise  model  was  as- 
sured ;  and  when  the  "  Volunteer  "  defeated  the  "  Thistle  "  it  was 
recognized  to  be  the  most  remarkable  feat  in  the  history  of 
yachting. 

In  the  new  type  of  yacht,  which,  after  our  successes  in  the  three 
great  international  contests,  was  a  "compromise"  between  the 
American  and  English  design,  are  combined  what  are  believed 
to  be  the  best  in  each — a  measure  of  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
foreign  craft  and  the  modified  beam  of  the  native  yacht. 

In  the  throe  years  following  the  success  of  the  "  Volunteer," 
the  30-  and  latterly  the  40  foot  class  wore  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited in  a  struggle  to  beat  the  "  Minerva,"  the  finest  type  of 
English  cutter  that  ever  visited  our  shores,  She  proved  well- 
nigh  invincible,  but  at  last  Burgess  with  his  "  Gossoon  "  broke 
the  spell,  and  the  "  Minerva"  was  finally  beaten.    The  current  year, 
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however,  has  witnessed  the  climax  of  yacht-designing  in  the  mag- 
nificent class  of  46-footer8,  which  have  awakened  more  general 
and  deserved  interest  than  any  equal  number  of  craft  have  ever 
aroused  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  interest  in  this  class  has  been  intense  from  its  very  con- 
ception, and  as  keel  after  keel  was  laid  down,  adding  a  new  mem- 
ber to  the  number,  speculation  began  to  be  heard  on  idl  sides  as 
to  the  probable  chances  of  winning. 

Of  the  eight  yachts  added  to  the  46-foot  class  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  four  were  designed  by  Burgess,  and  one  each  by  Paine, 
of  Boston,  Ilerreshoflf,  of  Rliode  Island,  Winteringham,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Fife,  of  Scotland.  For  the  most  part  they  possess 
no  marked  difference  in  general  proportions,  and  as  a  rule  adhere 
to  old  lines,  presenting  but  slight  modifications  of  form  from  the 
most  successful  boats  of  recent  construction. 

The  centreboard,  always  considered  an  essential  adjunct  in  an 
American  racing  craft,  has  nearly  disappeared  in  this  class  of 
racers  ;  but  one  yacht  can  boast  of  the  honor,  if  honor  it  be,  of 
perpetuating  the  old  custom.  But  it  must  be  said  in  her  praise 
that  she  stands  either  second  or  third  in  her  class,  and  so  far 
the  vexed  question  of  which  is  the  better  for  speed,  a  keel  or  a 
centreboard,  is  unanswered. 

The  centreboard  possesses  the  inalienable  advantage,  which 
it  always  will  continue  to  hold,  of  materially  lessening  the 
draught  of  water  of  the  vessel  that  employs  it.  Were  the  same  pro- 
portional depth  found  in  the  keel  4U-footcrs  as  in  yachts 
of  the  90-foot  class,  their  draught  of  water  would  be  so  abnor- 
mally grejit  that  they  would  be  practically  shut  out  of  most  of  our 
popular  harbors.  It  is  thought,  then,  wise  practice  to  retain  the 
use  of  the  centreboard  in  yachts  of  the  largest  class.  In  mak- 
inga  just  comparison  between  the  keel  and  the  centreboard,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  form  of  keel  now  in  use  on  the  deeper- 
draught  boats  is  so  disposed  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  vessel 
OS  to  closely  resemble  a  centreboard ;  in  fact,  the  keel  yacht 
of  the  most  approved  design  has  in  effect  a  centreboard  fixed 
in  position  and  forming  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  hull. 

Nearly  all  the  yachts  built  recently  for  racing  have  shown  on 
the  part  of  their  designers  too  great  a  tendency  towards  the  em- 
ployment of  abnormal  power ;  that  is,  too  much  lead  below  and 
too  much  canvas  above.     They  nearly  all  come  too  closely  to  the 
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appellation  of  "  brute  " — a  justly-applied  term,  and  very  properly 
cue  of  reproach.  That  design  is  most  commendable  which  ren- 
ders a  given  duty  with  the  employment  of  a  minimum  of  power. 
Power  is  a  costly  factor ;  it  means  a  greater  prime  cost  and 
increased  expense  of  maintenance,  less  durability  in  hull  and 
rigging,  and,  in  the  main,  a  want  of  seaworthy  quulitiea. 

The  Paine  production  is  further  removed  from  success  than 
any  one  of  her  sisters,  mostly  by  reason  of  too  great  power  and  con- 
sequent difficulties  in  construction  of  hull  and  adjustment  of 
rigging.  The  yacht  "  Oloriana,"  designed  and  built  by  N.  G. 
HerreshoS,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  has  attracted  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  her  construction  the  deepest  interest  among  yachting  circles  in 
America,  and  a  share  of  English  comment  has  been  bestowed  upon 
her.  Native  comment  was  divided,  and  foreign  condemnatory 
in  its  character. 

The  cause  of  this  unusual  degree  of  interest  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the ' '  Gloriana  "  presents  a  decided  departure  in  form  from  rival 
members  of  the  46-foot  class,  and,  indeed,  from  any  recorded  pre- 
vious construction  (save  the  craft  that  her  designer  built  and 
tested  in  the  latter  part  of  1890),  and,  judging  by  her  performances 
in  New  York  in  June  and  at  Newport  in  August,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  new  vein  has  been  struck  in  naval  architecture, 
and  one  that  must  have  its  effect  on  future  designing. 

In  general  proportions  (save  length  on  deck)  and  size  of 
sail-spread,  the  "  Gloriana"  holds  a  middle  position  in  her  chiss  ; 
her  draught  of  water  also  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  her  sisters, 
and  in  shape  her  sails  are  somewhat  lower  and  wider  than  the 
others.  Therefore  the  difference  between  her  and  the  rest  of  her 
class  can  be  explained  only  by  the  peculiar  lines  of  her  hull,  to 
describe  which  will  be  here  attempted  ;  but  to  set  forth  in  words 
what  comes  within  the  rightful  domain  of  drawing  is  not  easy,  and 
the  patience  of  the  reader  is  solicited. 

The  most  ajiparent  difference  in  the  form  of  the  "  Gloriana," 
when  compared  with  other  yachts,  is  her  abnormal  overhang  at 
both  bow  and  stern,  her  length  over  all  being  70  feet,  and  on  the 
water-line  45  feet  4  inches,  giving  her  a  very  marked  character  and 
a  singular  profile.  Hor  unusual  overhang  is  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  elongation  of  the  body,  or  bilge,  of  the  yacht,  by 
which  she  gains  ability  to  carry  weight  of  lead  ballast  and  press 
of  sail.  Were  wo  to  examine  the  model  of  a  yacht  of  the  usual  type. 
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we  would  find  that  the  body,  or  bilge,  comes  to  a  gradual  end  near 
the  bow,  which  part  of  the  model  is  made  fine  and  sharp  so  as  to 
insure  an  easy  entrance,  while  the  bilge  at  the  forward  part  of 
the  hull  is  quite  full  above  the  water.  At  the  water-line  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  a  long,  easy  curve,  so  that,  so  long  as  the  vessel  re- 
mains in  an  upright  position  and  does  not  pitch  or  bury  the 
bows,  her  entrance  is  as  easily  performed  as  is  possible  ;  but  when 
by  press  of  sail  the  vessel  careens,  or  when  she  is  met  by  waves 
that  make  her  bury  the  bows  more  or  less  deeply,  then  lines 
more  or  less  abrupt  and  full  are  made  to  form  a  part  of  the 
entrance  of  the  hulL  Suoh  contact  with  wave  after  wave  soon 
diminishes  essentially  the  speed  of  the  yacht,  often  to  a  very 
serious  degree. 

This  unavoidable  diminution  of  speed  through  bringing  full 
lines  in  contact  with  water  during  pitching  is  exactly  what 
the  form  of  the  "  Gloriaua "  is  specially  designed  to  counter- 
act. If  an  observer  were  to  examine  her  model,  he  would  see 
that  the  body  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  hull.  From 
the  extreme  cad  of  the  overhang  forward  to  the  end  of  her 
finely  tapered  stern,  there  is  no  visible  part  above  water  that 
aj)pears  to  correspond  to  the  entrance  of  the  common  type 
of  model ;  yet  below  water  lior  linos  are  easy  and  sharp  to  a 
degree.  Where  the  fulness  of  the  bilge  rises  from  the  water  near 
the  bow  and  reaches  forward  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  over- 
hang, the  water-line  seems  full  when  compared  to  the  entrance 
of  other  yachts,  and  the  casual  observi^r  might  reitsonably  think 
that  such  an  entrance  would  move  with  difficulty  tliroiigh  the 
water  ;  but  were  he  to  watch  closely  the  course  of  the  displaced 
water  when  the  vessel  is  under  way,  the  mystery  of  her  motion 
would  be  in  n  measure  revealed. 

It  is  true  that  the  "Gloriana"  makes  a  fuss  around  her  bows 
when  in  motion,  but  it  is  of  a  wholly  different  character  from  that 
of  other-formed  vessels,  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water  seem- 
ing to  roll  over  and  disappear  beneath  the  flare  of  her  full-lined 
bow.  Close  examination  also  shows  that  the  wave  which  is  rolled 
outward  is  not  a  solid  mass,  nor  is  it  raised  considerably  in  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water  ;  and  since  the  result- 
ing waves  tiirown  off  by  her  passage  are  few  in  number  and  small 
in  size,  the  fact  of  easy  movement  is  absolutely  verified. 

The  usual  form  of  bow  resembles  a  sharp  wedge  with  nearly 
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vertical  sides  that  pnsh  the  water  aside  in  a  large  ware,  while 
the  "  Gloriana's  "  bow  is  a  more  bluff  wedge,  having  greatly  in- 
clined or  flaring  sides,  and  seems  to  dispose  ef  the  water  displaced 
by  the  hull  in  a  manner  that  makes  but  little  disturbance  of  the 
surface. 

As  the  "  Gloriana  "  careens  there  is  a  slight  lengthening  of  her 
immersed  body,  which  aids  in  speed-giving,  but  her  increase  of 
length  at  such  times  is  far  less  than  is  popularly  supposed  ;  it  is 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  fairly  smooth  water,  but  in 
rough  water,  at  intervals  and  for  short  periods,  a  greater  length 
of  her  overhang  at  both  bow  and  stern  is  utilized. 

Pitching  and  diving  with  the  "  Gloriana  "  are  performed  far 
differently  from  the  usual  way.  Owing  to  the  buoyant  nature  of 
her  overhang  she  does  not  dive  into  the  waves  as  deeply  as  is 
usual,  and,  as  has  been  before  stilted,  she  immerses,  when  diving 
and  pitching,  lines  that  are  uo  fuller  than  those  when  progress  in 
smooth  water  is  made.  The  effect  is  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  far  less  disturbed  by  her  passage,  resulting  in  not  only  well- 
maintained  higher  speed,  but  in  far  drier  decks  tliau  one  would 
find  on  board  yachts  of  the  common  form.  During  the  race  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  in  June  last  the  hatches  of  a  schooner 
yacht  having  a  water-line  length  double  that  of  the  ''  Gloriana" 
were  washed  off,  while  the  decks  of  the  "  Gloriana  "  were  wet  only 
by  spray :  not  once  did  she  take  over  solid  (green)  water. 

Another  most  valuable  quality  resulting  from  this  newly- 
devised  form  is  the  ease  and  certainty  that  are  given  to  the  action 
of  the  rudder,  which  result  is  reached  in  a  rather  obscure  but 
interesting  manner.  All  yachtsmen  familiar  with  the  working 
of  wide  vessels  of  our  old  type  recognize  the  difficulty  of  steering 
when  the  yacht  is  reaching  or  sailing  free  from  the  wind  ;  at  such 
times  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mechanical  aid,  in 
spite  of  which  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  lose  control  of  the  vessel 
temporarily. 

In  vessels  of  the  usual  form,  when  driven  by  fresh  winds,  the 
water  is  piled  up  against  the  lee  bow,  and  owing  to  the  bluff  part 
of  the  bilge  being  wholly  or  partly  immersed,  the  water  it  displaces 
forces  the  bow  of  the  boat  strongly  to  windward,  giving  the 
vessel  a  tendency  to  "  luff,"  or  turn  toward  the  wind. 

This  "  luffing  "  influence  of  the  lee  bow  must  be  counteracted 
by  the  rudder,  resulting  in  labor  for  the  helmsman  and  loss  of 
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speed  from  a  double  reason — the  obstrtiction  caused  by  the  piling- 
up  of  the  water  of  displacement  under  the  lee  bow,  and  the  drag 
on  the  boat  by  tlie  rudder,  seeing  tliat  it  must  be  carried  at  an 
abnormal  angle  to  produce  the  required  effect. 

In  the  "  Gloriana"  there  is  no  such  influence  under  the  lee  bow, 
or  at  most  a  greatly  lessened  one,  the  water  of  displacement  being 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  push  the  bow  to 
windward  ;  and  at  all  points  of  sailing,  running,  reaching,  or  close 
windward  work,  she  is  guided  with  the  utmost  ease,  answering 
quickly  to  the  sliglitest  motion  of  the  tiller,  even  though  her  lee 
rail  be  "awash"  when  reaching  with  a  wind  of  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour. 

The  increased  deck  room  afforded  by  the  long  overhang  is  a 
factor  of  great  value  in  the  management  of  a  vessel ;  the  bowsprit 
need  not  be  so  long  nor  the  boom  project  so  far  over  the  stern, 
thus  giving  more  easy  access  to  outlying  portions  of  the  sails  in 
the  operations  of  reefing,  clninging,  or  furling. 

A  very  snug  but  practicable  cruising  rig  for  ocean  work  could  be 
set  within  the  length  of  the  deck-line,  omitting  wholly  the  use  of 
the  bowsprit ;  an  a<lvantage  of  unquestionable  value  in  stormy 
seas. 

Beside  the  means  of  healthy  recreation  that  yachting  affords, 
it  hasa  value  in  sclioolingyouth  in  the  manly  art  of  navigation, 
and,  greater  than  all,  it  furnishes  means  of  experiment  to  test  the 
real  value  of  diverse  models  ami  rigs.  The  present  perfection  of 
the  world's  naval  and  merchant  marine  is  without  doubt  a  direct 
outgrowtli  of  experiences  gained  in  the  construction  and  hand- 
ling of  yachts. 

The  new  departure  as  embodied  in  the  "  Gloriana"  is  of  such 
a  character  that  many  desirable  qualities  are  given  to  the  vessel 
besides  an  evident  increase  of  speed  ;  the  form  of  the  "  Gloriana  " 
affords  a  greater  degree  of  seaworthiness  and  increased  capacity 
to  carry  cargo,  to  which  may  be  added  many  lesser  advantages. 

Since  it  has  become  an  established  fact  that  human  ends  are 
better  served  by  the  use  of  steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  great 
oceans  as  well  as  lessor  waters,  the  question  follows  naturally.  Do 
the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  the  "  Gloriana  "  apply  in 
any  degree  to  the  requirements  of  steamships  for  naval  or  merchant 
service  on  the  ocean,  or  to  a  steamer  intended  for  coastwise  or 
inland-water  use  ?    It  may  be  answered  that  all  her  special  points 
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would  be  of  value  in  steam  navigation  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  their  adoption  would  be  easy,  adding  little  to  first  cost  and 
nothing  to  maintenance. 

It  is  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  in  most  conditions  of 
sea  a  vessel  having  the  model  of  the  "  Gloriana  "  would  attain 
given  results  of  speed  with  less  power,  which  means  the  con- 
sumption of  Ifisa  coal  ;  and  if  even  a  slight  saving  could  be 
effected  it  Mould  be  an  immense  advantage,  for  the  amount  of 
coal  now  usetl  in  the  new  transatlantic  steamers  that  perform  the 
trip  in  less  than  six  days  is  appalling.  In  the  best  forms  of 
marine  engines  now  in  practice  a  daily  consumption  of  40,000 
pounds  of  coal  for  a  development  of  1,000  indicated  horse-power 
is  required,  and  when,  as  in  ease  of  the  large  ships  now  in  use, 
15,000  to  18,000  indicated  horse-power  is  required,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  how  desirable  even  a  slight  saving  of  coal  would  bo.  The 
same  conditions  that  attend  the  pitcliing  and  diving  of  a  vessel 
of  the  "  Gloriana  "  type  would  be  of  prime  importance  to  a  steamer 
navigating  stormy  seas ;  higher  speed  could  be  maintained  under 
such  conditions,  and  drier  decks  would  also  result,  thus  afford- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  safety  to  the  passengers  and 
crew.  Owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  body  of  the  vessel,  a 
greater  carrying  capacity  could  be  realized,  and  even  in  a  part  of 
the  overhang  some  classes  of  freight  niiglit  be  carried. 

The  overhang  could  be  objectionable  only  when  in  dock,  by  re- 
quiring more  space,  but  at  sea  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  any 
degree  of  prolongation,  and  by  the  placing  of  suitable  bulklieads 
at  or  near  the  usual  water-line,  the  overhang  would  serve  as  an  ele- 
ment of  safety  in  collision  with  ship  or  ice,  by  protecting  the 
immersed  part  of  the  hull  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  can  bo 
possible  with  the  common  form  of  bow  and  arrangement  of  bulk- 
heads. 

A  steamship  designed  with  a  "  Gloriana"  bow  would  not  pre- 
sent 80  strong  an  objection  to  turning  as  the  deep,  wall-sided  bows 
of  a  usoally-modelled  vessel.  She  would  not  pile  up  a  wave  on  the 
side  towards  which  the  ship  is  turning  ;  thus  affonling  far  better 
control  of  the  ship  by  giving  ability  to  turn  in  a  smallercircle  than 
is  now  common.  Many  accidents  have  been  caused  by  the  sluggish 
manner  in  which  steamships  answer  their  helms. 

liOt  us  hope  that  a  steam  vessel  embodying  the  "  Gloriana  " 
principles  will  soon  be  built,  so  that  the  widest  scope  may  be  given 
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to  any  improved  design  calculated  to  benefit  the  condition  of  those 
who  journey  hy  sea  or  follow  it  as  a  vocation,  and  the  functions  of 
trade  promoted  by  tlie  use  of  safe,  speedy  ships  with  a  maximum  of 
carrying  capacity. 

The  subject  of  yacht-designing  cannot  be  complete  without 
some  tribute  to  the  great  designer,  Burgess,  whose  recent  untimely 
death  is  deeply  regretted  in  every  circle  where  yachting  is  known 
and  naval  architecture  studied.  He  entered  the  field  of  designing 
at  a  period  when  the  science  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  when  the  fail- 
ure of  our  old  type  of  yachts  begun  to  bo  recognized  ;  he  gave  it 
his  study,  thought,  and  skill,  and  left  it  on  a  well-established 
foundation  with  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  defence  of  the  Queen's 
cup  and  his  splendid  contributions  to  our  yachting  Qcat,  which 
together  stand  as  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory.  He  died  at 
the  zenith  of  his  success,  tlio  jn-ide  of  his  countrymen  and  in  full- 
est honor  and  confidence  of  all  yachtsmen. 

Too  much  cannot  be  done  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  designing  iis  applied  to  yachts,  as  well  as  all  marine 
constructions,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  international  contests  for 
friendly  supremacy. 

The  modification  of  design  for  yachts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  during  the  last  decade  has  been  amazing,  and  now  that 
the  best  designers  are  working  more  in  accord  as  to  rules  that 
govern  the  conduct  and  classification  of  yachts  in  races,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  even  more  rapid  improvement  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  The  following  table  shows  how  nearly  the  general 
proportions  of  the  newest  yachts  coincide,  the  examples  being 
taken  from  well-known  designers  in  England  and  America  : 


Desi^er. 

Length  over  all. 

Breadth. 

W.  L. 

Drsughe. 

'*Owoene  *'    ... 

Bunrooa * 

62'  0" 
«'  9" 
83'  0" 

«'  9" 
TO'  0" 

lo'  i" 

is'  B'> 

18'  i" 

"Barbara" 

1891. 

Fife 

n'3" 

IS'  0" 

"Glorlana  " 

ISBl. 
Herrcshoff 

1881. 
Fife 

U'»" 

W  2" 

"  Dragon  " 

11'  S" 
IC  8" 

issa. 

8'«" 

At  the  foundation  of  international  contests  lies  the  Queen's 
cup.  To  it  a  debt  is  owed  by  naval  science  of  incalculable 
value.     It  has  done  r.  ■       Ihiiii  scores  of  industrious  designers 
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could  do  if  they  studied  their  own  work  only  and  compared  it 
with  similar  types.  And  from  this  famous  trophy  we  etill  look  for 
further  influence  in  designing,  and  in  the  development  of  thought 
and  practice  in  the  noble  art  of  naval  construction. 

If  the  conditions  that  surround  the  tenure  of  this  wonderful 
cup  be  not  such  as  to  promote  friendly  international  rivalry,  then 
let  the  duty  and  wish  of  every  spirited  American  yachtsman  be  to 
modify  the  "  deed  of  gift "  so  that  soon  our  transatlantic  friends 
may  visit  us  again,  and  stir  us  to  yet  better  and  higher  work. 

Let  us  place  the  cnji  within  easy  range  of  all  the  world,  and 
if  it  be  lost  we  shall  have  gained  untold  times  its  value  in  incen- 
tive to  still  greater  improvement.  But  as  wo  stand  to-day  as 
regards  the  Queen's  cup,  wo  can  easily  afford  to  be  lenient,  with 
a  yacht  like  the  "  Gloriana  "  to  defend  it,  and  a  corps  of  designers 
well  attuned  to  the  "  high  pitch  "  of  the  requirements  of  yacht- 
designing. 

Lewis  Herbeshopp. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  CURABLE. 


BY    JOHN    FLAVEL    MINES,  LL.  D. 


On  a  cold,  stormy  day  in  early  April  1  alighted  from  the  care, 
a  thousaud* miles  from  home,  and  made  my  way  through  a  shower 
of  sleet  to  the  bare  and  gloomy  hotel  of  a  little  prairie  village 
iu  Illinois.  Banks  of  snow  were  still  scattered  about,  but  the 
rain  that  fell  continually  for  the  next  two  weeks  swept  them  away, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  the  clouds  the  village  seemed  to  sink 
more  deeply  every  day  into  the  thick  black  mud.  In  all  my  cam- 
paigning, including  the  late  war,  I  had  never  had  such  a  keen 
sense  of  desolation.  I  was  weary  of  the  ]>lace  in  an  hour,  and 
wondered  what  could  have  induced  me  to  go  there. 

A  modern  Ponce  do  Leon,  I  had  started  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery for  the  fountain  of  renewed  youth  and  restored  manhood, 
against  the  persuasion  of  friends  who  wished  me  to  wait  and  see 
how  others  fared  ;  iu  the  teeth  of  physicians  who  told  me  that  it 
was  a  deception  and  an  old  dream  revamped  ;  and  iu  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  tiie  medical  superintendent  of  a  fashionable 
"homo"  that  fronts  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  who  in- 
sisted that  I  would  be  throwing  away  my  money.  To  my  friends 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  wait  an  hour  while  there  was  a  chance 
held  out  to  hope.  To  the  doctors  I  said  nothing,  knowing  how 
phj'sicians  disagree.  To  the  superintendent  I  answered:  "Yon 
tell  me  now  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  help  myself  in 
this  matter  ;  if  you  had  only  told  mo  this  frankly  the  first  day  I 
met  you,  I  woulil  have  saved  the  money  paid  to  your  institution." 
So  I  went  my  way  alone,  without  faith,  but  with  a  tiny  spark  of 
hope  kindled  in  my  breast,  not  knowing  what  would  befall  me  at 
Uwight.  Wtiat  I  saw,  heard,  and  experienced  there  is  the  best  of 
all  arguments  for  the  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  appetite  as  a  dis- 
ease and  for  belief  in  its  cure. 
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For  twenty  years  I  had  been  a  victim  to  the  diseuae  of  drink. 
It  seized  me  at  odd  times,  usually  the  most  inopportune,  and  in 
spite  of  all  my  struggles  would  gain  the  temporary  mastery. 
Months  of  peace  might  pass,  but  suddenly  the  fever  would  break 
loose  and  run  riot  in  my  veins,  and  I  know  then  that  it  must  have 
its  course.  I  have  as  much  will-power  as  the  next  man,  but  my 
will  was  a  straw  in  the  grasp  of  this  horror,  lien  who  have  not  felt 
the  clutch  of  drink  as  it  sweeps  through  and  possesses  the  whole 
system,  have  no  conception  of  the  agony  of  the  struggle  which 
the  victim  makes.  There  are  no  grander  heroes  under  God's  sun- 
light than  the  men  who  honestly  fight  against  drink.  I  had  bat- 
tled for  years,  had  gone  voluntarily  into  exile  in  homes  and 
asylums  to  escape  my  enemy,  and  only  in  lute  years  recognized 
the  fact  that  drunkenness  wasa  disease,  increased  no  doubt  by  in- 
dulgence, but  for  which  a  man  was  no  more  responsible  than  for 
a  fever  he  had  caught  by  exposure.  I  regret  the  disease.  It  has 
brought  sorrow  and  loss  to  me  for  the  years  of  my  life  that  should 
have  been  most  prospered.  But  it  has  not  been  the  unalloyed 
curse  that  fanatics  would  persuade  man  to  believe.  Out  of  my 
sufferings  the  pictures  drawn  by  Felix  Oldboy  have  been  wrought, 
and  through  struggles  as  fierce  as  death  aud  blackness  that  was 
despair  have  come  gleams  of  the  sunshine  of  memory,  painting 
the  quiet  old  liomo  in  which  the  little  lad  sat  by  the  siilo  of  his 
grandmother  aud  her  cat.  If  the  present  had  been  prosperous, 
I  should  not  have  carried  my  life  into  memories  of  the  past.  And 
80,  as  I  believe,  God  sends  compensation  for  the  battle  he  gives 
each  one  of  us  to  fight. 

It  was  bec4»U8e  I  had  found  no  permanent  benefit  from  seclu- 
sion in  an  asylum  or  home,  but  rather  the  contrary,  because  I 
fretted  against  restraint  that  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  periodical 
drinker,  that  I  was  ready  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  promise  made 
me  by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Koeley,  of  Dwight,  that  ho  would  guarantee 
me  a  cure  for  my  disease.  I  told  him  that  for  more  than  two 
months  my  life  had  been  one  of  entire  sobriety,  aud  asked  him 
if  he  would  undertake  my  cure  under  these  circumstances,  lie 
replied  that  he  wouhl.  It  was  something  of  an  assurance  to  find 
that  his  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a  medical  man,  and  for 
twenty  years  as  a  specialist  in  alcoholisin,  coincided  with  my  ex- 
perience as  a  sufferer.  His  ideas  were  common-sense.  My  own 
diagnosis  told  me  that  my  trouble  was  n  disease,  and  I  felt  that 
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it  was  an  insult  to  medical  science  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
no  remedy  could  be  found  for  it.  I  recalled  my  own  experience 
with  chills  and  fever.  One  autumn  day  in  1848  my  stepmother 
asked  mo  why  I  did  not  keep  my  teeth  still.  I  told  her  that  '*  I 
could  not  help  it."  It  was  a  chill,  and  a  violent  fever  followed. 
This  took  place  in  our  home  on  St.  John's  Park  in  this  city. 
Afterwards  I  had  chills  at  school,  in  college,  in  the  army,  and  at 
last,  in  May,  18C8,  on  the  very  first  day  I  took  charge  of  a  daily 
newspaper  as  managing  editor,  I  had  a  chill,  and  then  the  attacks 
came  on  every  day.  I  hud  taken  quinine  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  weary  of  it.  So  I  went  to  a  diatiiiguished  homceopathic  phy- 
sician in  Albany,  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  eradicate  the  disease,  lie  promised  to  do  so  if  I  would 
strictly  obey  his  orders  and  not  stop  taking  medicine  until  he 
said  so.  I  promised,  and  for  three  months  took  his  powders  of 
arsenic  and  copper.  Twenty-three  years  have  passed  and  I  have 
not  had  a  touch  of  the  disease  since. 

I  mention  this  because  dipsomania  affected  me  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  It  came  on  at  the  most  inopportune  times, 
and  apparently  without  cause.  Friends  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  my  drinking.  I  always  had  will-power  enough  to  say 
*  No  "  when  the  fever  was  not  in  my  veins.  When  the  attack  came 
on,  they  could  not  keep  me  from  indulgence  in  drink,  for  appetite 
was  stronger  than  their  will  and  mine  too.  Senseless  people 
would  ask  :  "  Why  do  you  drink  ?"  I  said  always  :  "  Because  I 
cannot  help  it,"  That  was  the  true  reason  and  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.  Foolish  folk  would  go  farther  and  say  :  "  Look  at  me; 
I  don't  drink."  As  well  might  one  say  to  a  man  whose  face  is 
scarred  with  the  small-pox  :  "  Why  did  you  have  the  loathsome 
disease  ?  Look  at  me ;  I  never  had  it."  Dr.  Keeley  treated  me 
for  dipsomania  after  the  same  fashion  that  the  physician  at 
Albany  had  followed.  That  Dr.  Keeley  is  an  allopathic  physician 
made  no  difference  to  me,  for  I  have  none  of  the  current  preju- 
dice about  schools  of  medicine.  He  laid  down  the  laws 
that  I  must  follow,  the  time  that  I  must  stay,  and  insisted,  as 
he  does  in  all  cases,  on  unqualified  obedience  while  in  his 
hands.  But  he  gained  my  confidence  not  only  by  his  diag- 
nosis, but  from  the  fact  that  he  had  brushed  away  at 
the  start  the  musty,  superstitions  old  cobwebs  of  bolts,  bars, 
and    restraints.      The   Keeley   Institute  was,  and  is,   only  aa 
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office  to  which  patients  go  for  treatment  and  medicine.  There 
are  not  even  official  boarding-places.  The  patient  selects  his  hotel 
(there  is  a  fine  new  one  there  now)  or  his  boarding-place  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  and  means,  and  is  free  to  select  his  own  company 
and  amusements  and  to  occupy  his  spare  time  as  he  sees  fit.  When 
I  went  to  Dwight  there  were  barely  one  hundred  patients.  When 
I  left,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty 
under  treatment.  Now  the  number  has  reached  five  hundred. 
My  comrades  were  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  merchants,  three 
judges,  the  attorney  general  of  one  of  the  new  States  at  the  West, 
an  ex- Congressman,  and  an  assorted  lot  of  half  a  dozen  State 
senators.  Without  exception  they  were  the  brightest  body  of  men 
I  ever  met,  and  to  say  that  they  could  meet  and  exchange  views 
daily,  without  interference  and  restraint,  and  yet  be  made  the 
victims  of  a  fraud,  is  an  insult  to  common-sense.  There  was  no 
concealment,  no  jugglery,  no  suave  or  deceptive  talk,  but  the  sim- 
ple medical  treatment  of  our  disease.  As  for  me,  it  was  a  revela- 
tion to  find  that  my  manhood  was  respected  from  the  outset,  and 
that  not  only  were  there  no  school-boy  "  bounds"  for  our  walks, 
but  that  in  that  primitive  community  the  town  marshal,  with 
whom  I  lodged,  never  locked  his  front  door  at  night. 

The  patient's  first  visit  is  paid  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Keeley, 
where  his  case  is  stated  and  where  he  receives  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion in  the  upper  left  arm,  and  there  is  given  to  him  a  bottle  of 
the  bichloridc-of-gol(l  mixture,  a  dose  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  while  awake.  The  hypodermic,  called  in  Dwight 
the  "  shot,"  is  the  supporting  medicine,  which  sustains  the  frame 
under  treatment.  Its  j)rcparation,  and  the  form  in  which  the  bi- 
chloride of  gold  is  made  uj)  for  its  special  purpose,  are  Dr. 
Keeley's  secret,  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd  for  those  not  in  the 
secret  to  pretend  to  criticise  it.  The  treatment  is  administered 
four  times  a  day,  at  8  a.m.,  12  noon,  5  pm.  and  7:30  p.m.,  and 
for  three  or  four  weeks  usually,  though  sometimes  a  week  or  two 
longer,  according  to  the  personal  diagnosis  made  by  the  doctor 
from  day  to  day.  If  a  new  arrival  needs  whiskey,  it  is  given  to 
him  in  a  bottle,  and  he  can  have  more  until  his  palate  loathes  it 
and  he  returns  hia  unopened  bottle  to  the  doctor.  From  this 
point  the  work  of  his  physical  reconstruction  begins.  lie  finds 
that  the  treatment  is  not  a  mere  tonic,  as  some  have  supposed. 
Sometimes  his  eyesight  is  affected,  but  only  for  a  few  days ;  in 
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sonio  cases  the  moniory  is  temporarily  weakened  ;  iu  every  case  he 
becomes  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  indifference  to  the 
outside  world,  as  the  gold  Bcarches  into  the  weaker  parts  of  his 
frame,  and  purifies  and  builds  them  up  into  new  strength.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  treatment  at  Dwight  removes  such  physical  ills  as 
are  caused  directly  by  drink.  Dr.  Keeley's  programme  promised 
this,  but  I  had  scarcely  been  able  to  credit  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  found  myself  relieved  of  twenty  pounds  of  superfluous 
flesh,  and  am  the  better  for  it.  Another  patient,  a  native  of  this 
city,  a  relative  of  America's  greatest  pro.se -writer  and  bearing  his 
name,  came  to  Dwight  on  crutches,  while  1  was  there,  suffering 
from  partial  paralysis  caused  by  drink.  In  ten  days  his  crutches 
were  abandoned,  and  in  four  weeks  he  went  away  sound  of  frame, 
and  with  uew  life  iu  his  body  and  fresh  hojje  in  his  heart. 

The  physical  experience  varies  in  different  cases,  but  to  each 
there  comes  at  last  a  time  when  the  patient  discovers  that  all 
weakness  and  depression  have  vanished,  and  that  the  fetters  of  old 
appetites  and  habits  have  fallen  away  from  him,  and  when  he 
steps  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness  into  the  full  light  of 
day  and  knows  that  once  more  he  has  u  man's  strength  to  do  a 
man's  work  among  men.  My  own  experiouce  was  somewhat  rare, 
because  I  went  to  Dwight  free  from  any  direct  effects  of  alcohol. 
I  experienced  no  loss  of  memory  or  defection  of  eyesight,  but 
after  a  week  had  passed  I  felt  that  if  I  luui  been  anywhere  else  I 
would  have  had  a  return  of  the  periodical  appetite,  and  might 
have  yielded  to  it  because  of  my  depression.  I  remember  the 
terror  this  feeling  gave  me.  As  1  stood  in  line,  I  said  to 
Dr.  Keeley :  *'  I  am  glad  that  I  came  at  this  time.  I  think 
I  have  hit  one  of  my  periodical  attacks,  for  I  feel  so  blue 
and  wretched  that  if  I  were  iu  New  York  I  should  yield  and 
drink."  "  And  the  boy,"  inquired  the  doctor,  looking  seareh- 
ingly  at  me  ;  "you  wouldn't  leave  him  ?"  "Of  course  not,"  I 
said  ;  •'  I  do  not  intend  to  drink,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  you 
the  symptoms."  He  bade  me  wait  until  the  line  of  patients  had 
gone  through  their  treatment,  then  took  me  into  his  own 
office,  poured  out  nearly  half  a  tumbler  of  whiskey,  with 
a  little  water  added,  and  said:  "Drink  it."  "What 
is  it?"  1  asked.  "No  matter,"  was  the  reply;  "drink 
it."  I  drank  half  of  it  and  said:  "Why,  it's  whiskey." 
"Drink  it  all,"    said    Dr.    Keeley.      "When    you  need    whis- 
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key,  I  would  as  readily  give  you  that  aa  anything  else."  1 
drank,  went  to  dinner,  went  walking  in  the  afternoon,  and  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  I  went  back  to  the  office  at  the  regular  hour. 
Nor  did  I  want  any  more,  nor  want  to  take  the  two-ounce  bottle  of 
whiBkey  which  was  handed  me  at  noon  next  day  with  injunctions 
to  take  the  dose  in  about  twenty  minutes.  That  was  the  end  of 
!iiy  drinking,  and  all  that  htm  passed  ray  lips  since  the  Slat  day  of 
January.  Formerly  a  drink  of  whiskey  would  have  set  my  brain 
on  fire,  and  in  an  hour's  time  I  would  have  walked  ten  miles  to 
get  the  second  one,  and  had  it  at  all  hazards.  When  I  saw  that  it 
had  ceased  to  make  me  its  victim  and  slave,  I  could  have  cried  for 
joy.  I  knew  from  that  moment  that  the  bichloride  of  gold  had 
gotten  the  upper  hand,  broken  the  fetters  of  disease,  and  made 
me  whole.  Yet  I  was  not  entirety  out  of  the  woods.  When  this 
hour  of  temporary  temptation  had  gone  by,  I  passed  through  such 
an  experience  as  is  apt  to  follow  a  prolonged  debauch,  and  fur 
two  weeks  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  I 
had  stepped  out  of  the  blackness  of  an  African  jungle  into 
the  quiet  sunshine  of  Central  Park,  I  broke  out  of  my  living  tomb 
and  knew  tluit  I  was  cured.  The  knowledge  came  to  me  like  a 
benediction  from  heaven. 

1  had  taken  with  me,  for  company,  my  son,  a  little  lad  who 
had  not  quite  reached  his  sixteenth  birthday,  and  who,  as 
"  Master  Felix,"  is  known  to  thousands  who  have  never  seen 
him.  He  saw  and  heard  everything  at  Dwight.  The  stake  was  a 
large  one  to  him,  and  he  watched  the  process  anxiously.  When 
we  came  away,  life  had  a  new  meaning  for  us  both.  He  has  had 
a  happy  summer,  for  he  has  never  doubted,  and  has  never  had  a 
fear,  whether  I  was  with  him  or  absent.  To  him,  as  to  me,  the 
memory  of  that  handful  of  white  houses  set  among  stately  cotton- 
woods  on  the  prairie,  will  always  come  up  steeped  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  May  blossoms  that  first  taught  hope,  and  then 
impressed  faith  in  the  work  that  was  doing. 

Master  Felix  knew  every  patient  there,  and  studied  them  all 
without  prejudices.  Elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bichlo- 
ride of  Gold  Club,  to  which  I  hud  also  been  elected,  he  attended 
every  meeting,  and  by  a  gift  of  books  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
club  library  which  was  called  by  liis  name.  His  companions  there 
and  mine  were  Mr.  Opie  Head,  editor  of  The  Arkunsaw  Traveller, 
ex-Congressman  Tarsney,    of  Michigan,    George  Work,  of  New 
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York,  Judge  J.  D.  Thayer,  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  State  Senator  Rnstj 
of  Wisconsin,  Captjiin  Robert  Ay  res,  late  of  tlie  United  States 
Army,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  veteran  of  the  war,  and  many 
others  who  have  given  me  permission  to  use  their  names,  and  who 
are  sound  and  enthusiastic  in  tlic  faith.  They  are  all  members 
of  the  Bichloride  of  Gold  Club,  at  Dwlght,  a  voluntary 
association  of  patients  and  graduutes  of  the  Keeley  Institute, 
intended,  like  other  clubs,  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  its 
members.  The  number  of  its  members  enrolled  in  the  books  up 
to  August  27  was  850,  and  of  this  total  only  six  had  come  under 
discipline  and  had  their  names  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Dr. 
Keeley  guarantees  a  cure  of  95  per  cent,  of  his  patients. 
The  club  keeps  a  paternal  and  watchful  eye  on  all  who  go  out 
from  under  its  roof,  and  it  reports  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Those  are  from  the  ranks  of  men  sent  there  unwillingly  by  parents 
or  guardians,  and  iu  no  case  of  men  who  voluntarily  sought  free- 
dom from  disease. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  similarly  cursed  with  the  disease  of 
drink  can  know  the  Joy  of  the  moment  in  which  my  cure  came 
to  me  ae  a  fact.  I  do  not  believe,  I  know,  that  I  am  cnred,  and 
am  satisfied  as  to  its  permanency.  I  did  not  doubt  twenty  years 
ago  that  I  was  cured  of  the  chills  and  fever  ;  I  did  not  doubt, 
when  this  last  May  came  around  with  its  blossoms  of  spring,  that 
my  cure  was  permanent,  and  that  the  appetite  for  drink  was  eradi- 
cated. I  do  not  understand  the  processes,  but  I  know  the  fact. 
Said  Mr.  George  Work,  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  my  com- 
panions at  Dwlght,  "  I  tell  my  friends  that  all  I  know  about  it  is 
that  I  went  to  Dwight,  and  there  Dr.  Keeley  cured  me  " ;  and  as 
he  said  tliis  I  thought  unconsciously  of  the  blind  man  by  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  and  his  reply  to  the  doubters  who  gathered  around  and 
tormented  him.  To  all  of  us  who  suffered  and  have  been  healed 
it  is  a  resurrection.  As  I  passed  along  the  streets  a  year  ago,  and 
was  greeted  by  my  friends,  I  knew  that  they  looked  upon  me  as 
a  slave  to  habit.  They  knew  how  well  I  had  fought,  bat 
they  had  no  belief  in  my  final  victory.  However  strong 
and  healthy  I  might  appear  at  the  time,  they  looked  on 
me  as  doomed.  I  felt  it  and  could  see  the  pity  in  their  eyes. 
I  always  moved  among  them  as  the  gladiator  of  old  Rome  who, 
with  the  blue  sky  of  Italia  over  his  head,  Ctesitr  before  his  face,  and 
a  shouting    multitude  surrounding   him,   knew   that    whatever 
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temporary  triamphe  he  mi^^lit.  win  J 
would  one  day  drink  his  blood. 
fellows,  the    words    of   dootn  car 
salntamns."    To-day  I  meet  my  I 
knowing  that  I  hare  conquered  thtj 
my  sense  of  freedom  and  Itappines 
The  city  of  New  York  receive 
license  fees,  or,  as  I  might  put  ii 
drunkards.    Not  one  dollar  of  ill 
purpose  of  saving  the  victims  of  dr| 
facts  that  I  hare  made  known,  to  su 
and  to  which  I  have  devoted  the  | 
duty  to  do  in  this  matter  f 
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INSIDE    HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE 
MOLE  ST.  NICOLAS. 

BT  THE  HOW.  FREDERICK  DOl'OLASS,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  MINIS- 
TER TO  HAITI. 

II. 


At  a  meeting  subsequent  to  the  ooe  already  described,  applica- 
tion for  ii  United  States  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas 
was  made  in  due  form  to  Mr.  Firmin,  the  llaitien  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  At  his  request,  as  already  stated,  this  applica- 
tion was  presented  to  him  in  writing.  Tlie  paper  containing  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  prepared  on  board  of  the  "  Phila- 
delphia," the  flagship  of  Hear-Adininil  Bancroft  Gherardi,  aud 
bore  his  signature  alone.  I  neither  signed  it  nor  was  asked  to 
sign  it,  although  it  met  my  entire  approval.  I  make  this  state- 
ment not  in  the  way  of  a  complaint  or  grievance,  but  simply  to 
show  what,  at  that  time,  was  my  part,  and  what  was  not  my  part, 
in  this  important  negotiation,  the  failure  of  which  has  been  un- 
justly laid  to  my  charge.  Had  the  Mole  been  then  acquired,  in 
response  to  this  paper,  the  credit  of  success,  according  to  the 
record,  would  have  properly  belonged  to  the  gallant  admiral  in 
whose  name  it  was  demanded,  for  in  it  I  liad  neither  part  nor  lot 

At  this  point,  curiously  enough,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
negotiations,  the  Haitien  Minister,  who  is  an  able  man  and  well 
skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  diplomacy,  asked  to  see  the  com- 
mission of  Admiral  Gherardi  and  to  read  his  letter  of  instructions. 
When  these  were  presented  to  Mr.  Firmin,  he,  after  carefully 
reading  them,  pronounced  them  insufficient,  and  held  that  by 
them  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  convention  which  Haiti  might  make  with  the  admiral.  This 
position  of  Mr.  Firmin's  was  earnestly  aud  stoutly  opposed  by 
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Admiral  Gherardi,  who  insisted  that  his  instructions  were  full, 
complete,  and  amply  sufficient.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  did 
not  leave  the  matter  in  controversy  without  intimating  that  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Firniin  might  he  insincere  in  raising  such  an 
objection,  and  that  he  was  urging  it  simply  with  a  view  to  cause 
unnecessary  delay.  This  was  more  like  the  blunt  admiral  than 
the  discreet  diplomat.  Such  an  imputation  was  obviously  out  of 
place,  and  not  likely  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  successful  proceeding, 
\i\it  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Firmin  insisted  that  his  ground  wa8 
well  and  honestly  taken. 

Ilere,  therefore,  the  negotiation  waa  brought  to  a  sudden  halt, 
and  the  question  for  us  then  was,  What  shall  be  done  next  ? 
Three  ways  were  open  to  us.  First,  to  continue  to  insist  upon 
the  completeness  of  the  authority  of  Admiral  Glierardi ;  second, 
to  abandon  the  scheme  of  a  naval  station  altogether  ;  third,  to 
apply  to  the  government  at  Washington  for  the  required  letter  of 
credence.  It  was  my  opinion  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
continue  to  insist  u})on  tlio  sufficiency  of  the  ndniiral's  papers, 
since  it  seemed  useless  to  contend  about  mere  technicalities  ;  more 
especially  as  we  were  now  in  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
United  States,  and  could  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  easily  obtain 
the  proper  and  retjuired  papers. 

Besides,  I  held  that  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  demand  of 
the  Haitien  Oovernment  for  a  perfect  letter  of  credence  would  be 
not  only  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  diffieulty,  but  the  wisest  policy 
by  which  to  accomplish  the  end  we  sought,  since  such  compliance 
on  our  part  witli  even  what  miglit  fairly  be  considered  an  unrea- 
sonable demand  would  make  refusal  by  Haiti  to  grant  the  Mole 
all  the  more  difficult. 

I  did  not  understand  Admiral  Gherardi  to  combat  this  opinion 
of  mine,  for  he  at  once  acted  upon  it,  and  caused  an  officer  from 
hifl  flagship  to  go  with  me  to  my  house  and  prepare  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  for  the  required  letter  of  credence.  To 
this  telegram  he,  two  days  thereafter,  received  answer  that  such 
a  letter  would  bo  immediately  sent  by  a  Clyde  steamer  to  Go- 
nalvos,  and  thitlier  the  admiral  went  to  receive  his  expected  letter. 
But,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  no  such  letter  came  by  the 
Clyde  steamer  at  the  time  appointed,  and  two  months  intervened 
before  the  desired  credentials  arrived.  This  unexpected  delay 
proved  to  be  very  mischievous  and  unfavorable  to  our  getting  the 
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M61e,  since  it  gave  rise  among  the  Haitien  people  to  much  specu- 
lation and  many  disquieting  rumors  prejudicial  to  the  project. 
It  was  said  tliat  Admiral  Gherardi  liad  left  Port  au  Prince  in 
anger,  and  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  Mole  without  further 
parley  ;  that  the  American  flag  was  already  floating  over  our  new 
naval  station ;  that  the  United  States  wanted  the  Mole  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  island ;  witii 
much  else  of  like  inflammatory  nature.  Although  there  was  no 
truth  in  all  this,  it  had  tlie  unliappy  effect  among  the  masses  of 
stirring  up  suspicion  and  angry  feelings  towards  the  United 
States,  and  of  making  it  more  diflBcult  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  for  the  government  of  Haiti  to  grant  the  required 
concession. 

Finally,  after  this  long  interval  of  waiting,  during  which  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Gliei-ardi  was  reported  at  different  points, 
sometimes  at  Gonaives,  sometimes  at  the  Mole,  and  sometimes  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  required  letter  of  credence  arrived.  The 
next  day  I  was  again  summoned  on  board  the  "  Philadelphia," 
and  there  was  shown  me  a  paper,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  authorizing  myself, 
a£  minister  resident  to  Haiti,  and  Rear-Admiral  Ghcrnrdi,  as  spe- 
cial commissioner,  to  negotiate  with  such  persons  as  Haiti  might 
appoint  for  the  purpose  of  coududing  a  convention  by  which  we 
should  obtain  a  lease  of  the  MOle  St.  Nicolas  as  a  United  States 
naval  station. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  letter  of  credence  signed  by 
President  Harrison  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  differed  in  two 
respects  from  the  former  and  rejected  letter  under  which  we  had 
previously  acted.  First,  it  charged  me,  equally  with  Admiral 
Gherardi,  with  the  duty  of  negotiation;  and  secondly,  it  was  an 
application  for  a  naval  station  pure  and  simple,  without  limita- 
tions and  without  conditions. 

Before  presenting  to  Haiti  this  new  letter,  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  free  from  the  conditions  specified  in  the  old  one, 
the  question  arose  bftweon  the  admiral  an<l  myself  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  begin  our  new  negotiations,  under  our  new  com- 
mission, separate  and  entirely  apart  from  all  that  had  been  at- 
tempted under  tlie  instructions  cnntniucd  in  the  old  letter.  On 
this  point  I  differed  with  the  admiral.  I  took  the  position  that 
we  should  ignore  the  past  altogether,  and  proceed  according  to 
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be  inetructions  of  the  new  letter  alone,  unincumbered  by  any 
terms  or  limitutions  contained  in  the  old  letter.  I  felt  sure  that 
there  were  features  iu  the  conditions  of  the  old  letter  which  would 
be  met  by  the  representatives  of  Kai'ti  with  strong  objections. 
But  the  ttdniiral  and  his  able  licutei>unt  insisted  that  the  present 
letter  did  not  exclude  the  conditions  of  the  old  one,  but  was,  in 
its  nature,  only  supplementary  to  tliem,  and  hence  that  this  was 
simply  a  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  letter.  Under  the  former  letter  of  instructions 
our  terms  were  precise  and  explicit ;  under  the  latter  we  were  left 
largely  to  our  own  discretion :  we  were  simply  to  secure  from 
the  government  of  Haiti  a  lease  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas  for  a 
naval  station. 

The  result  is  known.  Haiti  refused  to  grant  the  lease,  and 
alleged  that  to  do  so  was  impossible  under  the  Lard  terms  imposed 
in  the  previous  letter  of  instructions.  I  do  not  know  that  oar 
government  would  have  accepted  a  naval  station  from  Haiti  upon 
any  other  or  less  stringent  terms  or  conditions  than  those  exacted 
in  our  first  letter  of  instructions ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  main 
grounds  alleged  by  Haiti  for  its  refusal  were  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  first  letter  of  instructions,  one  of  which  is  expressed  as 
follows  :  "  That  so  long  as  the  United  States  may  be  the  lessee  of 
the  Mule  St.  Nicolas,  the  government  of  Haiti  will  not  lease  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  port  or  harbor  or  other  territory  in  its 
dominions,  or  grant  any  special  privileges  or  rights  of  use  therein, 
to  any  other  power,  state,  or  government."  This  was  not  only  a 
comprehensive  limitation  of  the  power  of  Haiti  over  her  own 
territory,  but  a  denial  to  all  otlxers  of  that  which  we  claimed  for 
ourselves. 

But  no  one  cause  fully  explains  our  failure  to  get  a  naval 
station  at  the  Mole.  One  fundamental  element  in  our  non-auc- 
cess  was  found,  not  in  any  aversion  to  the  United  States  or  in 
any  indiflerence  on  my  part,  as  has  been  often  charged,  but  in 
the  government  of  Haiti  itself.  It  was  evidently  timid.  Willi 
every  disposition  to  oblige  us,  it  had  not  the  courage  to  defy  the 
well-known,  deeply-rooted,  and  easily-excited  prejudicesand  tradi- 
tions of  the  Haitien  jjei>])le.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  m:isses  of  that  country  than  the 
alienation  of  a  single   rood  of  their  territory  to  a  foreign  power. 
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This  sentiment  originated,  very  natnrally,  in  the  circumstances 
in  wliich  Haiti  began  her  national  existence.  The  whole  Christ- 
ian world  was  at  that  time  against  her.  The  Caribbean  Sea  was 
studded  with  communities  hostile  to  her.  They  were  slaveholding. 
She,  by  her  bravery  and  her  blood,  was  free.  Her  existence  was, 
tlierefore,  a  menace  to  them,  and  theirs  was  a  menace  to  her. 
France,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  were  wedded  to  the  slave  system  which  Haiti  had, 
by  arms,  thrown  off  ;  and  hence  she  was  regarded  as  an  outcast, 
and  was  outlawed  by  the  Christian  world.  Though  time  and 
events  have  gone  far  to  change  this  relation  of  hers  to  the  outside 
world,  the  sentiment  that  originated  in  the  beginning  of  her  ex- 
istence continues,  on  both  sides,  until  this  day.  It  was  this  that 
stood  like  a  wall  of  granite  against  our  success.  Other  causes  co- 
operated, but  this  was  the  principal  cause.  Of  course  our  pecul- 
iar and  intense  prejudice  against  the  colored  race  was  not  for- 
gotten. Our  contrast  to  other  nations,  in  this  respect,  is  often 
dwelt  upon  in  Haiti  to  our  disadvantage.  In  no  part  of  Eurojie 
will  a  Hiiitieu  bo  insulted  because  of  his  color,  and  Ilaitiens  well 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

Another  influence  unfavorable  to  our  obtaining  the  coveted 
naval  station  at  the  Mole  was  the  tone  of  tlie  New  York  press  on 
the  subject.  It  more  than  hinted  that,  once  in  possession  of  the 
Mole,  the  United  States  would  control  the  destiny  of  Haiti. 
Torn  and  rent  by  revolution  as  she  has  been  and  still  is,  Haiti  yot 
has  a  large  share  of  national  pride,  and  scorns  the  idea  that  she 
needs,  or  will  submit  to,  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power.  Some  of 
her  citizens  would  doubtless  be  glad  of  American  rule,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  would  burn  their  towns  and  freely  shed 
their  blood  over  their  ashes  to  prevent  such  n  consummation. 

Not  the  least,  perhaps,  among  the  collateral  causes  of  onr 
non-success  was  the  minatory  attitude  assumed  by  us  while  con- 
ducting the  negotiation.  What  wisdom  was  there  in  confronting 
Haiti  at  such  a  moment  with  a  squadron  of  large  ships  of  war 
with  a  hundred  cannon  and  two  thousand  men  ?  This  was  done, 
and  it  was  naturally  construed  into  a  hint  to  Haiti  that  if  we 
could  not,  by  appeals  to  reason  and  friendly  feeling,  obtain  what 
we  wanted,  we  could  obtain  it  by  a  show  of  force.  We  appeared 
before  the  Haitiens,  and  l>efore  the  world,  with  the  pen  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.     This  iv;i<--  not  a  friendly  and  con- 
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siderate  attitude  for  a  great  government  like  ours  to  asanme  when 
asking  a  concession  from  a  small  and  weak  nation  like  Haiti.  It 
was  ill  timed,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  also  done  under  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  we  had  to  deal.  We  should 
have  known  that,  whatever  else  the  Ha'itien  people  may  be, 
they  are  not  cowards,  and  hence  are  not  easily  seared. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  obvious  and  effective  causes  of  failure, 
is  it  not  strange  that  our  intelligent  editors  and  ournautical  news- 
paper writers  could  not  have  found  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  a  more  rational  cause  for  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas  than  that  of  my  color, 
indifference,  and  incompetency  to  deal  with  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  ?  Were  I  disposed  to  exchange  the  position  of  ac- 
cused for  that  of  accuser,  I  could  liud  ample  material  to  sustain 
me  in  that  position.  Other  persons  did  much  to  create  conditions 
unfavoniblo  to  our  success,  but  I  leave  to  their  friends  the  em- 
ployment of  such  personal  assaults. 

On  the  theory  that  I  was  the  cause  of  this  failure,  we  must 
assume  that  Haiti  was  willing  to  grant  the  Mule  ;  that  the  timid- 
ity of  the  Ilaitien  Government  was  all  right ;  that  the  American 
prejudice  was  all  right ;  that  the  seven  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  an  Prince  were  all  right ;  that  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi 
was  all  right,  and  that  I  alone  was  all  wroi\g  ;  and.  moreover, 
that  but  for  me  tiie  Mole  St.  Nicolas,  like  an  over-ripe  apple 
shaken  by  the  wind,  would  have  dropped  softly  into  our  national 
basket.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  absurd  assumption,  but  will 
leave  the  bare  statement  of  it  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  it 
may  perish  by  its  flagrant  contradiction  of  well-known  facts 
and  by  its  own  absurdity. 

I  come  now  to  another  cause  of  complaint  against  me,  scarcely 
less  serious  in  the  niinda  of  those  who  now  assail  me  than  the 
charge  of  having  defeated  the  lease  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas  ; 
namely,  the  failure  of  what  is  publicly  known  as  the  Clyde  con- 
tract. Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Haiti  I  was  put  in  communica- 
tion with  an  individual  calling  himself  the  agent  of  the  highly 
respectable  mercantile  firm  of  William  P.  Clyde  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  He  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  subsidy  of  a  half-million 
dollars  from  the  government  of  Haiti  to  enable  this  firm  to  ply  a 
line  of  steamers  between  New  York  aiul  Haiti.     From  the  first 
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this  agent  assumed  toward  me  a  dictatorial  attitude.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  it  was  imjiossible  for  him  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  tiie  people  whose  good  will  it  was  his 
dvity  to  seeii".  Between  this  agent  and  the  United  States 
Government  I  found  myself  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  servant 
between  two  musters  :  either  one  of  them,  separately  and  apart, 
might  be  served  acceptably  ;  but  to  serve  both  sjitisfaotorily  at  the 
same  time  and  place  might  be  a  diflicult  task,  if  not  an  impossible 
one.  There  were  times  when  I  was  compelled  to  j)refer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  one  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  other,  and  I 
thought  us  between  this  agent  and  the  United  States  I  should 
choose  to  serve  the  latter. 

The  trouble  between  ns  came  about  in  this  way  :  Mr,  Firmin, 
the  Hailien  Miuister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  objected  to  granting 
the  Clyde  concession  on  the  ground  that,  it  it  were  granted  and 
this  heavy  drain  were  made  upon  the  treasury  of  his  country,  Mr. 
Douglass  stood  ready  to  j)rc8ent  ami  to  press  upoh  Haiti  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  of  many  other  American  citizens,  and  that 
this  would  greatly  embarrass  the  newly-organized  government  of 
President  Ilyi'polite,  In  view  of  this  objection,  the  zealous  agent 
in  question  caine  to  me  and  proposed  that  I  should  go  to 
Mr.  Firmin,  in  my  quality  of  minister  resident  and  consul-general 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  assure  him  that,  if  he  would  only  grant 
the  Clyde  concession,  I,  on  my  part,  would  withhold  and  refrain 
from  pressing  the  claims  of  other  American  citizens. 

The  proposition  siiocked  me.  It  sounded  like  the  words  of 
Satan  on  tiie  mountain,  aud  I  tliouglit  it  time  to  call  a 
halt.  1  was  in  favor  of  the  Clyde  contract,  but  I  could  not  see 
wiiat  I  luul  said  or  dune  to  make  it  possible  for  any  man  to  make 
to  mo  a  proposal  so  plainly  dishonest  aud  seandnUuis.  I  refused 
to  do  any  such  tiling.  Here  was  my  first  offence,  and  it  at  once 
stamped  me  as  an  uuprotitablo  servant.  It  did  not  seem  to  occnr 
to  this  agent  that  he  had  made  to  me  a  shameful,  dishonest,  and 
shocking  proposition.  Blinded  by  zoul  or  by  an  influence  still 
more  misleading,  he  seemed  to  see  in  it  only  an  innocent  proposal. 
Ho  thereafter  looked  upon  mo  as  an  unworthy  ally,  aud  duly 
reported  me  as  such  to  his  miistcr  and  to  other  influential  per- 
sims.  Ho  could  nut  understand  my  conduct  as  proceeding  from 
other  or  better  motives  than  that  of  over-affection  for  th&Haitiens. 
In  his  eyes  I  was,  from   that   time,  more  a   Haitien   than  an 
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uherican,  and  I  soon  saw  myself  so  characterized  in  American 
journals. 

The  refusal  to  compromise  and  postpone  the  just  claims  of 
other  American  citizens  for  that  of  his  master's  contract  was  not, 
however,  my  only  offence.  On  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence  from 
my  post,  in  July,  1890,  I,  of  course,  as  was  my  duty,  called  upon 
President  Uyppolite  before  my  departure  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing to  him  my  respects.  This  agent  at  once  sought  me  and 
desired  me  to  make  use  of  this  visit  of  mere  ceremony  as  an 
occasion  to  press  anew  the  Clyde  contract  upon  the  attention  of 
the  President.  This  I  could  not  properly  do,  especially  as  I  had 
on  previous  occasions  repeatedly  urged  its  consideration 
npon  him.  The  President  already  knew  well  enough  my 
sense  of  the  importance  to  Haiti  of  this  measure,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  her  commerce  and  of  promoting  her  civiliza- 
tion, but  also  as  a  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  her  government. 
Nevertheless,  my  refusal  to  urge  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner  a 
demand  already  rcjieatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
llaitien  Government  was  made  use  of  by  this  agent,  to  my  injury, 
both  at  the  State  Department  and  with  Mr.  Clyde's  firm.  I  was 
reported  at  Washington  and  to  various  persons  in  high  places  as 
unfriendly  to  this  concession. 

When  at  last  it  appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  government  of 
Haiti  was,  as  he  thought,  stubbornly  blind  to  its  own  interests, 
and  that  it  would  not  grant  the  contract  in  question,  lie  called  at 
the  United  States  legation  and  expressed  to  me  his  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust  at  the  delay  of  Haiti  in  accepting  his  scheme. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  government  really  intended 
to  do  anything  for  his  firm  ;  that  he  himself  had  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  promoting  the  concession  ;  and  as  he  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Ciy<le  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the  time  thus 
lost  and  the  e.x[>eiiso  incurred  by  the  delay  and  dallying  of  the 
Haitien  Government,  he  should  therefore  demand  his  pay  of 
Haiti.  This  determination  struck  mo  as  very  odd,  and  I  jocosely 
replied  : 

"  Then,  sir,  as  they  will  not  allow  you  to  put  a  hot  poker 
down  their  backs,  you  mean  to  make  them  pay  you  for  heat- 
ing it ! " 

This  rejoinder  was  my  final  destruction  in  the  esteem  of  this 
zealous  advocate.     lie  saw  at  onco  that  he  could  not  count  upon 
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my  assistance  in  making  this  new  demand.  I  was  both  surprised 
at  bis  proposal  and  amused  by  it,  and  wondered  that  he  could 
think  it  possible  to  get  this  pay.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Haiti 
would  scout  the  idea  at  once.  She  had  not  sent  for  him.  She 
had  not  asked  him  to  stay.  He  was  there  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  not  for  any  purpose  of  hers.  I  could  not  see  why  Haiti 
should  pay  him  for  coming,  going,  or  staying.  But  this  gentle- 
man knew  better  than  I  the  generous  character  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  followed  them  up  till  they  actually 
paid  him  *5,000  in  gold. 

But  comjiliance  with  his  demand  proved  a  woful  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Hiiiti,  and,  in  fact,  nonsense.  This  man,  after  get- 
ting his  money,  went  away,  but  he  did  not  stay  away.  He  was 
soon  back  again  to  press  his  scheme  with  renewed  vigor.  His 
demaud.s  were  now  to  be  complied  with  or  he  would  make,  not 
Rome,  but  Haiti,  howl.  To  him  it  was  nothing  that  Haiti  was 
already  wasted  by  repeated  revolutions;  nothing  that  she  was 
already  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  national  debt ; 
nothing  that  she  herself  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  her  ability 
to  pour  out  a  half-million  of  dollars  in  this  new  and,  to  her, 
doubtful  enterprise  ;  nothing  that  she  had  heard  his  arguments 
in  its  favor  a  hundred  times  over;  nothing  that,  in  her  jndg- 
ment,  she  had  far  more  pressing  needs  for  her  money  than  the 
proposed  investment  in  this  steamship  subsidy,  as  recommended 
by  him ;  nothing  that  she  had  told  him  plainly  that  she  was 
afraid  to  add  to  her  pecuniary  burdens  tliis  new  and  onerous  one ; 
and  nothing  that  she  had  just  paid  him  *5,000  in  gold  to  get  rid 
of  his  importunities. 

Now,  while  I  was  in  favor  of  Haiti's  granting  the  subsidy  asked 
for  in  the  name  of  Clyde  &  (.'o.,  and  thought  it  would  be  in  many 
ways  a  good  thing  for  Haiti  to  have  the  proposed  line  of  steamers 
for  which  a  subsidy  was  asked,  I  had,  and  1  now  have,  nothing 
but  disgust  for  the  method  by  which  this  scheme  was  pressed 
upon  Haiti. 

I  must  say  in  conclusion  that,  while,  as  already  intimated, 
it  does  not  appear  certain  that  Haiti  would  have  leased  us  the 
Mole  on  any  conditions  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  the  application 
for  it  was  ill  timed  in  more  respects  than  one.  It  was  especially 
nnfortunate  for  us  that  the  Clyde  concession  was  applied  for  in 
advance  of  our  application  for  a  lease  of  the  Mole.    Whatever 
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may  be  said  of  the  Haitieus,  this  ia  true  of  them : 
they  are  quick  to  detect  a  fault  and  to  diatiuguisli  a  trick 
from  an  honest  proceeding.  To  them  the  preference  given 
to  the  interests  of  an  individual  firm  over  those  of  the 
United  States  seemed  to  wear  a  sinister  aspect.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  intelh'gent  persons  in  Haiti,  had  a  lease  of  the 
M61e  been  asked  for  in  advance  of  the  concession  to  Mr.  Clyde, 
the  application  for  it  might  have  been  successful.  This,  however, 
is  not  my  opinion.  I  do  not  now  think  that  any  earthly  power 
outside  of  absolute  force  could  have  gotten  for  us  a  naval  station 
at  the  Mole  St.  Nicolas.  Still,  to  all  appearances,  the  conditions 
of  success  were  more  favorable  before  than  after  the  Clyde  con- 
tract was  urged  upon  Uuiti.  Prior  to  this  the  country,  weary  of 
war,  was  at  peace.  Ambitious  leaders  had  not  begun  openly  to 
tconspire.  The  government  under  llyppolite  was  newly  organ- 
ized. Confidence  in  its  stability  was  unimpaired.  It  was,  nat- 
urally enough,  reaching  out  its  hand  to  us  for  friendly  recogni- 
tion. Our  good  offices  during  the  war  were  fresh  in  its  memory. 
France,  England,  and  Germany  were  not  ready  to  give  it  recog- 
nition. In  fact,  all  the  conditioos  conspired  to  influence  Haiti 
to  listen  to  our  request  for  a  coaling-station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nico- 
las. But  instead  of  a  proposition  for  a  mnch-needud  coaling- 
station  at  the  M61e  St.  Nicolas,  there  was  presented  one  for  a 
subsidy  to  an  individual  steamship  company.  All  must  see  that 
the  effect  of  this  was  calculated  to  weaken  our  higher  claim,  and 
to  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  before  Haiti  and  before  all  the  world. 
And  now,  since  the  American  people  have  been  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  view  of  this  question,  I  know  of 
no  interest  which  will  suffer  and  no  just  obligation  which  will  he 
impaired  by  the  presentation  of  such  facts  as  I  have  hero  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  judgment.  If  in  this  my  course  is  thought 
to  be  unusual,  it  eliould  be  remembered  that  the  course  pursuoil 
toward  me  by  the  press  bus  been  unusual,  and  that  they  who  had 
no  censure  for  the  latter  should  have  none  for  the  former. 

Frederick  Douglass. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

EDITOR    OF    "THE    NOItTU    AMEKICAN     REVIEW 
FROM  18(3i  TO  1873, 

BY    UICHARIJ    UENKY    STODDARD. 


Thk  hand  of  death,  which  has  struck  down  so  many  writers  of 
distinction  during  the  last  decade,  has  struck  down  no  one  who 
hits  been  more  sincerely  and  widely  himcuted  tlian  Mr.  LoweU. 
He  belouged  to  the  earlier  race  of  Americitn  writers, — the  gener- 
ation whieli,  beginning  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  speedily 
eclipsed  all  who  went  before,  and,  overshadowing  all  contemporary 
lights,  still  eclipses  all  who  have  come  after, — the  generation  of 
Hawthorne,  and  Emerson,  and  Longfellow,  and  of  which,  now 
that  Lowell  hsis  gone,  only  two  representatives  remain.  We  lament 
him,  not  as  we  might  have  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
much  of  his  work  was  atill  to  be  perfornifd,  but  as  we  lament 
one  who,  giving  all  he  had  to  give,  has  burdened  us  with  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  wo  are  anxious  to  acknowledge,  and  added 
to  our  annals  an  illustrious  name  which  we  are  proud  to  honor. 

To  say  that  wc  are  more  indebted  to  Lowell  than  to  any 
of  his  famous  peers  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  greater  than 
they,  but  that  his  gifts  were  more  numerous  than  theirs, — which 
is  true,  since  to  those  whicli  were  the  inheritance  of  his  genius 
he  added  others  from  provinces  tliat  he  made  tributary  to  it, — and 
that  he  employed  these  gifts  with  a  directness,  a  force,  a  know- 
ledge, an  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  wliich  his  contemporaries 
did  not  possess,  and  which  is  rare  among  men  of  letters.  A  poet, 
he  was  more  than  a  poet ;  a  critic,  ho  w!is  more  than  a  critic  ;  a 
thinker,  he  was  more  than  a  thinker ;  from  beginning  to  end 
lie  was  a  man, — a  man  in  every  fibre  and  every  feeling,  right- 
minded,  clear-minded,  strong-minded,  honest,  honorable,  coura- 
geous, resolute.  He  was  this,  and  more,  for  to  this  tliere  was 
superadded  the    sometliiii'j;   which   makes   the    man    the    gen- 
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tleman,  and  the  gentleman  the  man  of  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  provincial  about  him.  No  American  writer  was 
ever  bettor  and  few  were  ever  so  well  equipped  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  such  sincerity  and 
fidelity,  such  singleness  of  purpose  and  such  unwavering  deter- 
mination. He  was  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  pos- 
sessed of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  criti- 
cally conversant  with  other  literatures  as  well, — the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  classics  of  Spain  and  Italy,  France 
and  Germany.  A  scholar,  not  a  pedant,  iiu  mastered  his  learn- 
ing, and  it  profited  him  in  the  large  horizons  which  it  disclosed 
to  his  spiritual  vision,  and  the  felicity  and  dignity  which  it  im- 
parted to  his  style.  Gentleman  and  BchoJiir  in  all  that  he  wrote, 
there  is  that  in  his  writing  which  declares  a  gri'iiter  intellect  than 
it  reveals.  lie  was  more  than  his  work.  WJiat  this  work  was 
some  of  us  ma}'  have  forgotten  in  a  measure,  and  others  may  never 
have  known  except  in  a  casual,  fragmentary  way.  But  known 
or  unknown,  it  is  well  that  we  should  underetand  it  in  its  en- 
tirety,— a  duty  which  Mr.  Lowell  rendered  easy,  and  a  pleasure 
which  he  rendered  inviting,  not  long  before  his  death,  by  collect- 
ing a  complete  edition  of  his  writings.  Let  us  see  what  they  are, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  let  us  read  tliem  chronologically,  which  is 
the  best  way,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way,  whereby  the  protean 
mind  of  a  writer  can  be  traced. 

Mr.  Ijowell  began  his  career  with  a  volume  of  verse  fifty  years 
ago,  and  as  he  was  only  twenty-two  it  wiis  necessarily  immature 
and  tentative.  It  determined  two  things,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  perceived  by  its  readers, — one,  that  the  writer  was  a 
poet  ;  the  other,  that  he  was  like  no  other  .\mericiui  poet.  The 
master  poet  of  the  period — the  one  who  was  acknowledged  before 
all  others — was  Bryant,  and  many  were  they  who  sought  to  wrap 
themselves  in  his  m.antle  of  meditation.  Anotlier  was  Willis, 
whose  Scriptural  pieces  had  a  certain  vogue  ;  and  another,  Ual- 
leck,  whose  rhythmical  rhetoric  about  Marco  Bozzwis  was  being 
murdered  by  every  schoolboy  in  the  land.  The popnhir  poet,  how- 
ever, was  Longfellow,  whose  "  Voices  of  the  Niglit  "  was  pub- 
lished two  years  before  Mr.  Lowell's  first  book.  He  was  read  by 
everybody,  including  the  guild  of  minor  rhymesters,  who.  failing 
to  detect  his  poetic  virtues,  laid  violent  and  flumsy  hands  on  his 
poetic  vices,  chiofest  among  which  were  the  pursuit  of  obvious siui- 
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ilea  (everythiug  beiug  like  something  else)  and  the  promulgatioa 
of  cheap  didacticism.  They  raved,  recited,  maddened,  till  the 
land  was  filled  with  lesser  LongfcUows.  Of  tlieso  was  not  our 
young  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  betrayed  no  familiarity  with 
contemporary  verso  of  home  production,  and  not  so  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  imported  article  as  was  common  among  his 
countrymen.  He  was  not  a  second-rate  Campbell,  a  hirsute  llem- 
ans,  or  an  undeveloped  Wordsworth.  The  only  English  poet  whom 
he  seemed  to  have  read  wjthaiiminition  was  a  young  person  uameil 
Tennyson,  who  had  published  two  thiu  volumes  about  ten  yeara  be- 
fore, and  whose  reputation  was  still  to  be  made.  To  say  that  he  was 
impressed  by  Tetmyson  in  to  say  that  ho  was  impressed  by  whatever 
is  most  purely  poetic  in  Euglish  verse,  and  wsis  en  rapport  with  its 
masterspirits;  the  line  to  which  Tennyson  belongs  going  back 
through  Keats  to  Milton,  and  Shakespesire,  and  Spenser,  and 
Chaucer.  The  spell  of  the  young  Tennyson  was  on  the  young  Low- 
ell when  he  wrote  "  Threnodia  "  and  "  The  Sirens,"  which  were  in- 
spired by  his  lyrics,  as  "  Irene,"  "  To  Pordita  Singing,"  "  Allegra,'' 
and  "  Rosaline  "  were  copied  from  his  portraits  of  ideal  women. 
Outside  of  these  poems  the  feet  of  Mr.  Lowell  could  not  bo 
tracked  in  the  snow  of  other  men's  thoughts.  Ho  was  as  original 
as  a  young  poet  could  be  ;  for,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  every 
young  poet  is  a  follower  of  somebodv,  and  his  voice  is  an  echo  of 


some  other  voico  ;  and  he  was  nowlicre  so   original 
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Beggar,"  "The  Heritage,"  "  The  Fatherland,"  and  the  song  be- 
ginning "  Violet,  sweet  violet !  "  What  was  not  so  original  wa-s  the 
"  Ode  "  in  which  the  poet  proclaimed  the  grandeur  of  his  calling, 
mouthing  about  his  mission  in  one  or  two  hundred  magniloquent 
lines,  the  sense  of  which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  sound,  and 
wJiich  were  crowded  witli  inuiges  that  were  too  splendid  to  bu  ru- 
memberi^.  Like  many  another  young  poet,  Mr.  Lowell  took 
himself  too  seriously.  He  pleased  his  readers,  however,  and 
probably  more  in  this  sonorous  "  Ode"  than  in  his  more  poetical 
poems,  for  the  thing  which  then  called  itself  Taste  in  New  Eng- 
land set  strongly  towards  high  resolves,  earnest  endeavors,  divine 
dissatisfactions,  and  other  tr.anscendentnl  trumpery,  and  away  from 
genuine  emotion  and  nattira!  expression,  of  which  there  was  no 
lack  in  Mr.  Lowell's  unstudied  sonnets.  What  was  most  notable  in 
his  poetry  at  this  time  (apart  from  the  poetry  itself)  was  the  sim- 
plicity, the  grace,  the  accuracy,  and  the  purity  of  its  English, 
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which,  like  the  English  of  Keats  and  Bcddoes,  was  so  perfect  as 
to  seem  inevitable. 

In  Mr.  Lowell's  second  volume,  which  was  published  three  years 
later,  there  waa  less  spontuneity  and  more  preparation, — less  of 
delight  in  the  singing,  but  more  of  satisfaction  in  the  song.  Where 
before  he  had  hesitated  and  doubted,  he  was  now  cer- 
tain and  confident,  lie  tottered  no  longer,  with  his  fingers  in 
the  hands  of  others,  but  stood  up  without  help,  stoutly  and 
proudly,  and  went  whithersoever  he  would.  His  horizon  was 
enlarged  and  the  spirit  in  his  feet  led  him  furtlier  and  further. 
One  has  not  to  read  many  pages  in  this  second  book  to  see  that 
the  writer  was  maturing,  that  he  thought  with  more  precision  and 
decision,  and  thuthiatouclion  the  instrument  was  firmeraud  surer, 
— sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  too  firm  and  sure,  for  if  he  had  gained 
in  strength,  he  had  lost  in  sweetness.  There  were  new  elements  and 
activities  here, — essays  on  stronger  lines,  ventures  in  broader  fields. 
One  was  in  the  direction  of  dramatic  writing,  as  indicated  in  solil- 
oquy ;  another  in  the  direction  of  story-telling,  as  outlined  in  the 
presentation  of  incidents  or  experiences.  The  first  of  these  move- 
ments was  manifested  in  "  Prometheus  "  and  "  Columbus  "  ;  the 
second  in  "Rhcecus"  and  "A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain."  The 
form  of  poetic  art  at  which  Mr.  Lowell  aimed  in  "  Prometheus  " 
and  "Columbus"  was,  if  not  discovered  by,  first  cultivated  by, 
Tennyson  and  Browning, — by  Tennyson  in  "  Ulysses,"  which  was 
given  to  the  world,  we  believe,  in  1843,  and  by  Browning  in 
"  Artemis  Prologuizes,"  which  was  written  two  or  three  years 
later. 

The  intention  of  these  poets,  in  the  poems  specified,  was 
dramatic,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  liave  realized  it  in  these 
poems,  whatever  they  may  have  done  in  later  ones,  for,  critically 
8|>eaking,  they  are  rather  representative  than  dramatic,  in  that  the 
writers  have  not  succeeded  in  merging  their  own  personality  in  the 
personality  of  their  characters.  It  is  not  Ulysses  who  s])eaks  to  us  in 
the  grave,  wise  words  which  are  so  impressive,  but  Tennyson  be- 
hind the  mask  of  Ulysses.  Neither  is  it  Columbus  who  speaks  to 
us,  but  Mr.  Ix)well,  who  has  donned  the  garb  of  that  daring  old 
navigator.  We  listen  to  Columbus  with  respect,  for  his  emotion 
is  noble  and  his  speech  grandiose  ;  and  with  a  certain  sense  of 
satisfaction,  for  if  ho  does  not  convince  us  that  he  will  discover 
a  world,  ho  convinces  us  that  his  other  self  has  discovered  one  in 
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the  new-old  world  of  English  blank  verse,  which  is  to  all  other 
verse  what  the  continent  is  to  what  it  contains — the  mountains 
that  declare  its  grandeur,  the  forests  that  preserve  its  solitudes, 
the  lakes  tliat  mirror  its  skies,  and  the  rivers  that  wind  their 
way  seaward  freighted  with  all  its  treasures.  Before  Mr.  Lowell 
Bryant  was  the  only  American  poet  who  wrote  good  blank  verse  : 
how  many  American  poets  have  written  it  since  ?  His  mastery  of 
blank  verso  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  faulty,  since  it  was^ 
often  careless  and  exuberant.  Given  a  theme  which  demanded 
it,  he  was  a  good  while  in  getting  it  well  in  hand,  and 
when  he  did  get  it  in  hand,  he  was  so  jubilant  with  what 
was  before  him  that  he  pranced,  and  curveted,  and,  digging 
his  spurs  in,  began  before  the  beginning.  "  Khcecus  "  would  have 
been  a  better  poem  than  it  is  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself 
to  sacrifice  the  first  thirty-fivo  lines  which  he  wrote,  which  are  not 
only  not  necessary,  but  wholly  unnecessary,  since  they  delay  the 
reader,  who,  if  he  wants  anything,  wants  the  poem,  and  not  the 
lesson  which  it  is  siijipused  to  enforce,  but  which  it  should  not 
enforce  ;  for  if  it  be  tlvere,  ho  should  find  it  for  himself,  or,  not 
finding  it.  should  feel  it,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do  if  the  art  of 
the  poet  were  what  it  should  be.  That  a  poem  sliould  be  a  poem, 
and  notliing  else,  was  a  truth  that  Mr.  Lowell  did  not  recognize, 
though  he  did  not  ignore  it  to  the  same  extent  as  Longfellow, 
who  was  perpetually,  wliile  Lowell  was  only  occasionally,  didactic  ; 
the  difference  being  that  the  one  sang  his  song  and  deduced  his 
moral,  while  the  other  sang  his  moral  and  deduced  his  song.  They 
liked  tiiat  sort  of  tiling  in  Xew  England  then,  but  it  was  not  art, 
and  never  will  be  art. 

There  were  qualities  in  this  second  book  which  revealed  an 
active  and  fertile  mind,  a  quick  sympathy  with  and  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  sorrow  and  suffering,  a  profound  belief  in  thebi-oth- 
erhood  of  man,  the  recognition  of  high  ideals  in  private  and  pub 
lie  conduct,  courage  of  convictions  and  contempt  for  creeds,  and, 
present  everywhere,  though  rather  felt  than  seen,  an  instinctive 
love  of  nature.  Jfanifestations  of  these  qualities  (which 
the  i-eader  of  this  paper  will  kindly  classify  for  himself),  are 
"  Hunger  and  Cold  "  and  "  The  Landlord,"  wliich  fulfill  the  best 
requirements  of  poems  for  the  people,  that  so  many  versifiers 
were  trying  to  write  then  ;  "  The  Search,"  "  Extreme  Unction," 
"Above  and  Below,"  "  The  Ghost-Seer,"  "  Bibliolatres,"  "  The 
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Diindelion,"  which  was  a  worthy  companion-piece  to  Emerson's 
"  Ilumblebec,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  France  "  (but  that,  howevoFj  was 
still  to  l)e  written),  which  will  bear  reading  after  Coleridge's  glo- 
rious ode  to  the  same  grand  but  unfortunate  country  and 
people.  In  these  poems,  and  others  wJiich  belong  to  the  same 
period,  we  have  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  moods  and  limitations  of  his 
early  manhood.  He  was  serious  rather  than  thoughtful,  specula- 
tive rather  than  meditative.  He  felt  more  than  he  knew,  and, 
writing  from  inspiration  rather  than  deliberation,  he  was  more 
fervid  than  finisiied.  Words  came  to  him  before  thoughts,  and 
his  eloquence  outran  his  sense.  He  stammered  in  his  haste,  and, 
deficient  in  the  musical  sense,  his  harmonies  were  often  harsh, 
and  his  melodies  unmelodious.  His  songs  did  not  sing  tliem- 
selves.  He  was  austere,  but  not  gracious ;  admirable,  but  not 
attractive.  We  aciinowledged  his  strength,  but  did  not  love  it; 
for,  unlike  that  in  the  riddle  of  Samson,  it  did  not  bring  forth 
sweetness. 

In  his  next  venture,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Mr. 
Lowell's  contributions  to  poetic  -poetry  ended  for  a  time.  Tlie 
longest  poem  that  he  had  yet  written,  it  was  written  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  carried  its  readers  away  whether  they  would  or 
not.  It  wiis  a  theme  which  might  well  have  inspired  the  greatest 
poet,  it  was  so  noble  in  itself,  and  so  suggestive  of  tlie  noblest 
things,  and  its  selection  by  Mr.  Lowell  was  fortunate,  for  of  all 
the  poets  of  tlie  time  he  was  best  fitted  to  receive  it  reverently 
and  entertain  it  royally.  To  otliers  a  mediajval  tradition,  to  him 
it  was  a  poetic  parable,  the  meaning  of  which  was  that,  begin  and 
end  where  it  might  in  tradition,  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail 
could,  in  poetry,  begin  and  end  nowhere  but  in  the  human 
heart.  To  discover  this  was  to  divine  the  original  through  the 
translation,  and  to  identify  it  with  the  process  of  nature,  which 
has  nothing  to  ilo  witli  morals,  but  everything  to  do  with  life. 
There  may  be  faults  in  the  letter  of  this  glorious  "  Vision,"  but 
the  spirit  which  held  the  hand  that  wrote  the  stanza  on  June  is 
impeccable. 

Up  to  this  time,  when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
Mr.  Lowell  was  known  to  his  countrymen  only  as  a  man  with 
whom  poetry  had  been  a  serious  intellectual  pursuit;  they  were 
now  to  know  liim  as  a  man  to  whom  poetry  had  become  a  strong 
satirical  business,  in  which  he  revealed  unexpected  and  extraor- 
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dinary  powers.  These  powers  were  the  growth  of  seeds  which  are 
inherent  in  every  man  of  New  Plngland  parentage,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  no,  and  which  were  as  vigorous  then  as  when  they 
were  quickened  to  life  at  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.  A  poet,  he 
was  a  patriot,  which  to  be  then  wjis  to  be  a  politician  also, — not 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  which  was  hateful  to  him,  as  to  every  man 
with  whom  politics  mean  principle,  not  party,  but  the  noble 
sense  which  made  Milton  the  Latin  secretary  of  Cromwell.  Not 
in  the  learned  tongue,  which,  like  Milton,  he  knew  so  well,  nor 
in  literary  language,  of  which  he  was  so  skilful  a  master,  but  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  unlettered  American  rustic,  did  Mr.  Lowell 
write  "  The  Biglow  Papers,"  which  reached  and  were  under- 
stauded  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written.  They  expressed 
their  opinions  upon  topics  in  which  they  could  not  but  be  inter- 
ested, and  in  words  which  were  habitual  with  them, — in  their  sim- 
ple, homely,  downright,  every-day  speech.  They  were  forcible 
with  the  common-sense  which  is  uncommon,  and  with  the  humor 
which  distinguishes  great  men  who  kee])  their  eyes  and  cars  open. 
But  besides  this  commou-sense  and  this  humor,  there  were  in 
"The  Biglow  Papers"  a  wisdom  and  a  wit  which  were  equally 
forcible  and  more  rare ;  for  if  Hosea  Biglow  was  in  a  certain 
sense  a  creation  of  genius,  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  was 
absolutely  such  :  a  lesser  writer  might  have  evolved  the  supposi- 
titious poet,  but  only  Mr.  Lowell  himself,  in  his  happiest  moods, 
could  have  created  that  prim,  opinionated,  pedantic,  delightful 
old  parson. 

'•  The  Biglow  Papers  "  was  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  "  A 
Fable  for  Critics,"  which,  begun  as  a  squib,  still  remains  a  squib, 
though  the  cleverest  in  many  ways  in  English  literature.  If  one 
doubts  this  fact,  he  should  road  Suckling's  "  Sessions  of  the 
Poets,"  Hunt's  "Feast  of  the  Poets,"  and  Byron's  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  he  wilt  doubt  it  no  longer. 
Asa  consensus  of  poetical  criticism  on  American  authorship  forty 
years  ago  it  is  witty  and  amusing,  shrewd  and  far-sighted,  playful 
but  eaniest,  satirical  but  not  cynical,  and,  bating  a  pet  aversion  or 
two,  just  and  generous.  But  brilliant  and  versjvtile  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  a  poem,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  off  his  hands  that  Mr. 
Lowell  put  on  his  singing-robes  and  was  once  more  the  poet  he 
was  born  to  be.  He  was  then  what  he  had  been,  and  more,  for 
the  years  had  not  only  brought  the  philosophic  mind,  but  with  it 
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broader  and  sweeter  sympathies,! 
tiie  mellowness  wiiich  comes  fro  I 
wisdom  and  constant  practice  of  I 
at  his  best  and  greatest  when  hj 
"  The  Cathedral,"  and  the  "  Od 
memoration." 

The  time  may  not  have  coi: 
poet,  bat  the  time  has  come  to  fil 
higher  one  than  that  of  any  and  el 
criticism  in  America.     He  haU  a| 
and  recondite,  and  a  catholicity 
one  else  here  possessed ;  and  wlietl 
Lessing  or  Bonssean,  Dante  or  n 
parable  and  admirable.    Bat  thij 
periodical,  with  which  he  was  fo| 
been  enriched  with  many  of  hie 
and  a  noble  poet,  and  when  he  p^ 
nent  man  of  letters  in  America. 


"  RECIPROCITY "  AND  CANADA. 


BY  WILLIAU    HEXRY    HL'RLBERT. 


The  Protectionists  of  the  United  States  have  not  gone  as  far  ai 
the  Protectionists  of  Anstralia,  who  have  notified  free-trade  Eng- 
land that  they  will  accept  no  federal  constitution  of  the  Australian 
provinces,  or  "states,"  in  which  protection  is  not  made  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  This  puzzles  their  friends  in 
England,  who  perhaps  forget  that  not  very  long  ago  Lord 
Brougham  thought  it  "  unconstitutional "  to  meddle  with  protec- 
tion in  England.  But  the  American  Protectionists  have  estab- 
lished a  condition  of  "  commercial  belligerency "  with  all  the 
world  outside  the  Union,  subject  only  to  certain  mitigations  or 
truces  which  may,  under  the  name  of  "  treaties  of  reciprocity," 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

These  "  treaties  "  are  not  treaties,  as  they  need  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  They  are  executive  arrangements  which,  as 
affecting  the  public  revenue.  Congress  has  authorized. 

Such  arrangements  have  already  been  made,  not  only  with  two 
independent  American  republics,  Brazil  and  Santo  Domingo,  but 
with  a  great  American  dependency  of  Spain.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  they  will  work,  and  there  are  already  murmurs  both 
from  Spain  and  from  Cuba.  Whether  these  arrangements  were 
inspired  or  conducted  or  concluded  by  the  President,  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  does  not  concern  my  present  purpose  to 
inquire.  Possibly  my  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Indiana,  to  whom  analogous  arrangements  with  Mexico  and  with 
Spain  were  entrusted  ten  years  ago,  may  some  day  enlighten  the 
world  on  this  point.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  further  negotiations 
for  a  commercial  truce  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
announced  in  April  of  this  year.  The  country  had  hardly  heard 
of  them  before  it  was  mystified  by  the  information  that  they  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  grotesque  "international  episode"  of  cross- 
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telegrams  aad  countermanded  special  trains  between  Washington 
and  Ottawa. 

It  was  then  understood  that  these  negotiations  would  be  re- 
sumed during  the  current  month  of  October  ;  and  the  most 
ardent  Free-Trader  in  America  must  hope,  as  a  matter  of  de- 
cency, that  when  they  are  resumed  tlie  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
well  enough  to  take  personal  control  of  them. 

"We  have  the  word  of  Sir  CJuiries  Tiippor  for  it,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  him — I  think  at  Toronto— on  the  eve  of  the  last 
Canadian  elections,  that  he  then,  in  March,  1891,  had  "  every 
reason  to  believe  "  that  Mr.  Blaine  then  saw  hie  way  to  proposing 
a  plan  of  "commercial  reciprocity "  with  Canada  which  would 
interfere  neither  with  the  autonomy  of  the  Dominion  nor 
with  the  operation  by  the  United  States  of  that  system  of  pro- 
tection to  which,  notwithstanding  his  pungent  criticisms  of  the 
McKinley  Law  as  originally  framed,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  magnificent 
contempt  alike  of  political  economy  and  of  the  lessons  of  the 
American  census,  emphatically  attributes  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  If  Mr.  Blaine  has  such  a  plan  and  thinks  he  can 
see  his  way  also  to  getting  the  new  House  of  Representatives  lo 
confirm  it,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  him  try  his  hand  at  it. 
Wallis  discovered  the  binomial  theorem  while  he  was  looking  for 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  it  was  only  through  persistent 
looking  for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  thatpundits  were  brought 
at  last  to  give  up  the  hope  of  finding  it. 

"  Reciprocity "  is  only  an  international  form  of  protection. 
It  is  cutting  a  dike  after  a  dike  has  been  built  at  great  cost  "to 
keep  the  level  of  a  nation's  wealth,"  as  an  early  Protectionist 
said,  "above  the  surrounding  element."  The  word  is  a  mon- 
grel and  a  bastard,  like  the  thing.  Bastards,  however,  are 
sometimes  more  beautiful  than  their  legitimate  brethren,  and  the 
word  "  reciprocity  "  is  certainly  less  troublesome  and  cacophonous 
than  "reciprocality."  This  was  perhaps  Franklin's  reason  for 
adopting  it,  if,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  Franklin  is 
responsible  for  its  use  in  the  public  document  in  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  first  made  its  bow  to  the  world  of  politics  and  diplo- 
macy. The  actual  paternity  of  the  word  lies,  I  believe,  between 
Blackatone  and  that  wily  and  evasive  British  statesman  with 
whom  Franklin  so  often  tried  conclusions.  Lord  Shelburne. 
Bat  it  was  first  officially  used  in  November,  1782,  and,  curiously 
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enoagh,  in  tho  provisional  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

The  thing  "reciprocity,"  I  need  not  say,  is  of  earlier  date. 
It  is  coeval  with  tlio  "mercantile  theory"  against  which 
Sir  William  Petty  and  Sir  Dudley  North  made  such  a  stren- 
uous fight  ut  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  very  fair 
type  of  nil  the  "  arrangements "  on  which  our  modern 
Protectionists  so  confidently  rely  is  to  he  found  iu  the  famous 
Methuen  treaty  of  1703  between  England  and  Portugal.  Tho 
political  object  of  that  treaty  was  to  "head  off"  Ifhe  drift  of 
Pedro  ir.,  of  Portugal,  towards  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  policy  of 
"abolis!iing  tho  Pyrenees."  Its  commercial  object  was  to  tempt 
Portugal  into  admitting  the  textile  fabrics  of  England  on  better 
terms  than  those  of  Germany  and  France,  by  admitting  Portu- 
guese wines  into  England  on  better  terms  tlian  the  wines  of  France 
and  Germany.  This,  it  will  bo  seen,  was  genuine  '•  reciprocity  " 
"  arranged "  for  the  benefit  of  clothiers  in  England  and  vine- 
growers  in  Portugal,  at  the  expense  alike  of  every  Portuguese  who 
wore  a  coat  and  breeches,  and  of  every  Englishman  who  drank  a 
glass  of  wine. 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Methuen,  who  was  sent  out 
by  Lord  Godolphin  to  negotiate  it,  was  the  very  man  for 
tlie  work.  His  heart  was  iu  it,  for  he  was  the  son  of  an 
energetic  Scotch  manufacturer  of  woollen  goods  who 
had  established  himself  iu  Wiltshire,  where  he  drove  a  roaring 
trade  and  founded  a  noble  family.  He  was  inspired  by  filiiU 
piety,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  when  he  began  his  career  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Lord  Althorp's  proposition  that 
the  West  Indian  planters  should  be  made  to  pay  a  small  weekly 
wage  to  their  negroes  during  the  years  of  apprenticeship  which 
were  to  precede  the  complete  emancipation  of  tiie  West  Indian 
slaves.  His  treaty  deliglited  the  English  manufacturers,  who 
were  then  all  Protectionists,  at  the  expense  of  the  Eixglish  land- 
owners, who  were  then  Free-Traders.  It  set  Englishmen  who  had 
been  getting  tipsy  on  hock  and  claret  under  the  Stuarts,  to  get- 
ting tipsy  on  port  under  the  Guelphs.  It  cemented  the  alliance  of 
Portugal  with  England, and  so  maybe  said  to  have  led  indirectly 
to  Waterloo.  But,  like  all  •'  clitss  legislation,"  it  tended  to  pau- 
perize a  part  of  the  community  in  both  England  and  Portugal ; 
and  its  abrogation  after  more  than  a  century,  in  18.34,  was  one 
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of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  great  change  in  her  fiscal 
policy  to  which  the  England  of  the  Ciito  Street  conspiracy  and 
the  Bristol  and  Nottingham  riots  unquestionably  owes  so  much 
of  the  unexampled  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty 
years  as  she  does  not  owe  to  the  American  Civil  War  and  to  the 
persistent  sacrifice  during  the  same  period,  by  successive  American 
administrations,  of  the  interests  of  "  the  masses  "  to  the  interests 
of  ''the  classes"  in  the  United  States, 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  are  welcome  to  such 
comfort  as  they  can  legitimately  get  out  of  the  history  of  "  reci- 
procity "  in  the  old  world. 

What  concerns  the  American  people  is  that  there  should  be  as 
thorough  a  threshing-out  as  possible,  during  these  impending  nego- 
tiations at  Washington,  of  the  true  bearingof  "  reciprocity  "  upon 
the  future  of  the  new  world  ;  4Uid  in  view  of  this  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  negotiations  must  now  be  con- 
ducted without  the  invaluable  cooperation  of  the  eminent  states- 
man upon  whom  his  Canadian  countrymen  have  conferred  the 
title  of  "Father  of  the  Confederation."  No  man  now  living 
in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  United  States  can 
pretend  to  such  an  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the  issues 
involved  in  the  relations  of  Canada  with  the  British  Empire 
and  with  the  United  States  as  fifty  years  of  political  experience 
had  given  to  the  late  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  He  presided 
over  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1867.  When  he  entered  political  life  in 
Canada,  the  existence  of  the  American  Union  was  threatene<l 
by  the  sectional  opposition  of  New  England  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ephemeral  republic  of  Texas.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Government  ten  years  afterwards,  he  assisted 
Lord  Elgin  in  carrying  through  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  which  were  then  administered  by  public 
m.fl  uninfluenced  by  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  "mean  and 
malignant  argnmonts  of  restraint."  Under  the  operation  of 
this  treaty.  Sir  John  saw  the  commercial  movement  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America  rise  in  six  years  from 
a  total  of  $20,671,750  in  1853  to  a  total  of  «47,881,625  in  1859. 
He  saw  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty  ten  years  afterwards  by  the 
American  party  which  is  now  in  power ;  and  he  then  led 
Canada  into  fighting  protection  with  protection.     What  was  the 
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result  ?  In  1889,  after  twenty  years  of  commercial  belligerency, 
the  commercial  movement  between  the  countries  amounted 
to  |i99,891,394.  So  that,  speaking  roughly,  we  have  an  increase 
of  only  about  117  per  cent,  after  twenty  years  of  "coramorcial 
bolligerency,"  against  an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  six  years  of 
commercial  peace.  Of  the  ♦7,829,099  of  goods  exported  by  the 
United  States  to  British  North  America  in  1853,  before  the 
negotiation  of  the  Elgin-Marcy  treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  or  ♦3,822,587,  was  of  foreign  production  transmitted 
through  the  United  States.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Elgin- 
Marcy  treaty  in  1859  only  about  .30  per  cent,  of  the  American 
exports,  or  |5,501,13.">,  was  of  foreign  production,  against  $13,- 
439,007  of  domestic  American  production.  In  connection  with 
which  point,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  between 
1878  and  1888  the  percentage  of  American  imports  into  Canada 
fell  from  53.33  to  47.14,  and  the  percentage  of  British  imports 
from  41.04  to  38.21,  while  the  percentage  of  French  imports  into 
OrtUiula  rose  from  1.52  to  2.17,  the  percentage  of  Spanish  (Woat 
Irulian)  imports  from  0.4G  to  2.37,  and  the  percentage  of  Germ:in 
imports  from  0.44  to  3.27  !  These  figures,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  managers  are  making 
to  accelerate  steam  connection  between  Asia  and  Europe,  are  of 
interest.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  imports  from  Japan  and 
China  into  Canada  have  been  from  0.42  to  2.00  of  the  Canadian 
import  trade.  In  1889  the  per-capita  proportion  of  the  Canadian 
foreign  trade  to  the  population  amounted  to  140.27,  against  a  like 
proportion  of  no  more  than  $22.88  to  the  population  of  the 
Union. 

No  one  can  now  say  how  far  Sir  John  Macdonald  really  be- 
lieved in  what  is  known  in  England  as  "imperial  federation." 
Of  course  he  knew  that  without  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
Canada  "  imperial  federation "  is  not  likely  ever  to  get  be- 
yond the  iridescent  stage  of  speeches,  resolutions,  and  ban- 
quets. But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  can  ever  have 
seriously  contemplated  a  practical  grapple  with  such  a  problem 
in  fiscal  and  legislative  organization  as  a  political  federa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  North  America  with 
Australasia  and  the  Indian  Empire.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  now  as  to 
what  might  have  been,  had  the  British  Government  of  1783 
cooperated  with  Jay  and  Adams  at  Versailles  to  establish  "  com- 
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mercial  reciprocity  "  between  the  thirteen  new  ami  independent 
American  States  and  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  excepting 
the  territories  of  the  chartered  companies  iu  the  East  Luliea 
and  on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  whole  face  of  the  world  has  been 
changed  since  George  III.  helped  Franklin  and  the  French  to  spoil 
that  phm.  If  even  so  mucli  as  a  customs  union  is  ever  to  be  formed 
which  shall  include  all  brandies  of  the  Knglish-speaicing  race,  tlio 
analogies  all  indicate  that  such  a  union  must  follow,  not  precede, 
the  development  of  every  important  branch  into  an  independent 
tree,  with  roots  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  its  own  area.  This 
conviction  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Salisbury  when  he 
subtly  put  away  the  patriotic  importunity  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  Brassoy,  and  other  leader's  of  the  Federation  League,  by  in- 
viting them  to  submit  a  working  project  for  a  federal  union. 
"  Yon  have  stated,"  lie  said,  "  a  problem— I  might  almost  call  it 
an  enigma.      Let  us  have  your  notion  of  how  it  can  bo  solved  I" 

The  American  Union  could  never  have  been  framed  except- 
ing by  a  group  of  absolutely  independent  and  autonomous  sover- 
eignties, and  an  •'  imperial  federation  "  of  colonies  and  depend- 
encies with  a  preponderating  metropolis  has  become  less,  and 
not  more,  practicable  with  the  progress  of  representative  institu- 
tions during  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Even  as  things  now  are, 
one  of  the  Australian  colonies  has  calmly  nullified  the  unques- 
tionable prerogative  of  the  British  crown  to  nominate  its  own 
representatives  ;  and  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  is  probably  right  when 
he  tells  us  that  if  an  imperial  federation  were  formed  "  Her 
Majesty  would  have  to  choose  between  the  British  and  the  Pan- 
Britannic  crown." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Dominion  he  did  so  much  to  found,  he 
certainly  looked  forward  to  that  future  as  involving  not  a  di- 
vergence, but  a  convergence  between  the  interests  of  Canada  and 
the  interests  of  the  United  States, 

In  186G,  not  long  after  the  repulse  by  Canadian  volunteers  of  the 
outrageous  Fenian  invasion  which  in  thesummerof  that  year  gave 
so  much  trouble  not  only  to  President  Johnson  and  to  General  Grant, 
but  to  all  the  politicians  of  the  United  States,  it  was  my  fortune 
to  bo  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  a  banquet  given  to  him 
by  his  constituents  in  Kingston.  The  occasion  certainly  did  not 
invite  any  cordial  expression  of  good  will  towards  my  country.  In 
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spite  of  the  American  Goverament,  Canadian  soil  bad  been  in- 
vaded, Canadian  lives  had  been  lost  in  repelliug  the  invaders,  and 
Canada  hafl  been  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  war — not  to 
avenge  any  wrong  suffered  at  Canadian  hands,  but  solely  by  way 
of  "  striking  u  blow  "  at  a  friendly  government  and  people  three 
thousand  miles  away,  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Sir  John  might  have 
been  pardoned  if  in  such  circumstances  he  had  given  some  expres- 
sion, even  in  the  presence  of  au  Americua  Democrat,  to  the  not 
unnatural  emotions  of  his  own  people.  But  he  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  did  not  even  allude  to  the  Fenian  '•  naval  vic- 
tory "  off  Eastport !  On  tbe  contrary,  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  doiug  full  justice,  and  possibly  a  little  more  than  justice,  to 
the  conduct  of  the  American  authorities. 

Wo  are  not  now  emerging  from,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  are 
not  now  entering  upon,  a  period  of  "•  villanous  saltpetre"  in 
our  relations  with  Canada.  But  we  are  now  passing  through  a 
period  of  "commercial  belligerency";  and  it  is  important  that, 
on  the  eve  of  negotiations  intended,  we  must  assume,  to  termi- 
nate, or  at  least  to  modify,  this  "  belligerency,"  we  should  rightly 
estimate  the  temper  and  the  aims  of  the  Dominion. 

We  want  as  little  prejudice  and  passion  as  possible  imported 
into  the  question  of  onr  commercial  relations  with  the  most  im- 
portant, tbe  most  progressive,  and  tbe  most  enlightened  nation 
with  whieh,  on  this  continent,  we  have  to  deal — a  nation  with 
which,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  progress  in  the  nevr 
world  and  in  the  old,  we  must  count,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
not  as  a  mere  satellite  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  a  group  of  com- 
monwealths more  considerable  from  the  American  point  of  view 
than  any  European  power  of  the  second  rank. 

Canadian  politics,  like  our  own,  are  rather  cloudy  just  now, 
but  tbe  government  at  Ottawa  is  still  in  the  hands  of  public  men 
committed  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Premier.  The  negotiations  at 
Washington  will  probably  be  conducted,  as  they  would  have 
been  had  Sir  John  still  lived,  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  those  "  fishery  nego- 
tiations" at  Washington,  in  1888,  with  the  results  of  which  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  public  men  in  this  country  have  pro- 
fessed at  least  a  Platonic  satisfaction,  and  to  whose  thorough  fair- 
ness and  good  will  towards  the  United  States  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
representative  in  London  of  President  Cleveland's  government, 
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bore  emphatic  public  witness  at  the  '•'  Fishmongers' "  banquet 
not  long  before  his  return  to  this  country. 

But  whoever  may  conduct  the  negotiations  at  Washington, 
those  negotiations  must  fix  public  attention  upon  the  question 
how  far  the  official  intromission  of  the  Parliamentary  executive  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Union  and 
the  Dominion  is  an  element  of  mischief,  aiu!  how  far  an  element  of 
good,  in  the  relations,  not  only  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  Domiuiou  and  the  Union,  respectively,  with 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  a  cardinal  question  which  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  the 
most  important  outcome  of  Mr.  Blaine's  Canadian  negotiations. 
If  all  of  us  do  not  soon  begin  to  consider  it  temperately  and  judi- 
ciously, the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  get  itself  considered 
perhaps  neither  temperately  nor  judiciously.  Everybody  who  has 
followed,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  history  of  t)ie  in- 
terminable fishery  questions,  wliich  have  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed almost  to  the  fighting-point  between  London  and  Washing- 
ton during  the  last  two  generations,  must  be  aware  that  the  com- 
plication of  purely  Canadian  and  American  with  purely  British 
issues  has  been,  throughout  all  these  diacussions  and  debates,  a 
permanent  source  of  confusion  and  irritation.  Is  the  "  commercial 
belligerency"  of  the  present  moment  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  Union  anything  more  than  an  incident  of  the  "  commercial 
belligerency  "  developed  by  our  system  of  protection  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Doubtless  it  is  made 
more  acute  and  therefore  more  coatly  to  the  taxpayers,  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  this  sort,  as  of  all  sorts,  of  ''  belligerency  "  eventually 
falls,  by  the  unwise  attempt  of  the  Canadians  to  seek  prosperity 
through  protection.  But  would  not  the  prospect  of  relief  from 
it  through  some  diplomatic  transaction  be  brighter  than  it  now  is 
were  such  a  transaction  to  be  carried  on  exclusively  between 
Ottawa  and  Washington  ?  Is  not  the  direct  and,  indeed,  primary 
participation  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  any  such  transac- 
tion between  the  Dominion  and  the  Union  likely  to  impede 
rather  than  to  further  its  success  ? 

All  the  analogies  indicate  that  the  less  Great  Britain  meddles 
with  the  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Union,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned.  There  is  a  growing 
dislike  in  the  United  States  to  any  active  interference  of  Europe 
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in  American  qnestions.  This  may  be  deplored,  bat  it 
cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  AVhy  does  this  feeling  deepen 
with  the  development  of  the  Dominion  ?  It  is  not  a  mere 
arrogant  outcry  of  "  Hands  off  I "  to  the  old  world.  Americans 
object  to  British  interference  in  qnestions  between  the  United 
■States  and  Canada,  not  at  all  because  Canada  chose  at  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  resist  the  natural,  but  rather  un- 
scrupulous, attempt  of  the  confederated  colonies  to  draw  her,  with 
what  are  now  tlie  maritime  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  into  the 
revolutionary  contest ;  nor  yet  because  Canada  unquestionably 
still  desires  to  maintain  her  connection  with  the  British 
crown  as  an  autonomous  member  of  the  British  Empire- 
Theoretically,  there  ia  no  more  reason  why  friction  shonld 
arise  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
presence  in  Canada  of  a  British  viceroy,  representing  the  British 
crown,  than  why  friction  should  arise  for  a  similar  reason 
between  the  United  States  and  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
11  hundred  years  ago,  after  we  had  become  a  nation,  was 
more  important  to  us  than  Canada.  Bat  practically  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  area  of  Can- 
ada is  so  enormous  ;  it  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States  throughout  so  long  a  lino  ;  the  frontier  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  waterways  and  railway  connections  so  extensive  ;  the 
products  of  each  country  and  its  natural  resources  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  people  of  the  other,  that  the  interference,  in  any  form 
whicJi  practically  affects  their  commercial  relations,  of  a  third 
power,  lying  three  thousand  miles  away  and  existing  under  con- 
ditions entirely  different  from  those  which  dominate  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  difficultiea 
and  misunderstandings  not  only  between  the  two  great  parties 
primarily  interested,  but  between  both  of  them,  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  third  party  so  inferfering. 

Vnmt  reason  was  there,  for  example,  in  the  local  inter- 
ests of  Canada  for  those  navigation  clauses  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can convention  of  1818  out  of  which  so  much  trouble  has  been  made 
between  England  and  America  during  the  protracted  discussion 
of  the  fishery  questions  ?  Wuit  reason  is  there  now,  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
assertion  by  Canada,  as  against  the  United  States,  of  these  clauses 
in  the  convention  of  1818  ? 
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Is  it  impossible  for  Canada,  while  continuing  its  connection 
with  the  British  Empire,  and  preserving  in  its  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, the  advantages  of  an  executive  appointed  by  the  British 
crown,  to  be  left  free  to  regulate  its  own  commercial  relations, 
not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  all  the  world  ?  Why 
should  London  be  required  to  pass  on  questions  as  to  the  load- 
line  of  Canadian  vessels  or  the  cattle  trade  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  ?  In  business  matters  Great  Britain  is  as  much  a 
foreign  country  to  Canada  as  are  the  United  States.  No  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected  by  Canada  in 
1889  was  collected  on  goods  from  Great  Britain,  against  only 
32  per  cent,  collected  on  goods  from  the  United  States. 

Would  not  the  position  of  those  Canadian  statesmen  who  now 
object  to  "unrestricted  reciprocity"  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  be  stronger  than  it  now  is  if  England  were  out  of 
the  question  ?  Why  should  England  herself  desire,  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  empire,  to  exercise  any  shadow  of  control  through 
the  British  Parliamentary  executive  over  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  Canadii,  after  abandoning,  as  she  has  abandoned, 
all  control  over  the  fiscal  eystem  of  Canada  ?  If  Canada 
may  lay,  as  she  now  lays,  duties  on  British  imports,  either  for 
natural  and  reasonable  purposes  of  reveuuo  or  for  artificial 
and  absurd  purposes  of  protection,  why  may  she  not  form  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  or  France,  or  Germany,  for  the  regulation 
of  her  commerce,  by  land  and  sea,  with  uuy  and  with  all  of  these 
nations?  In  what  respect  would  the  bonds  of  sentiment,  of 
political  machinery,  and  of  financial  investment,  which  alone  now 
really  unite  Canada  with  Great  Britain,  be  seriously  impaired  by  the 
abandonment  to  Camida  absolutely  of  such  a  treaty-making  power  ? 
Why  should  not  Canada  have  a  minister  of  her  own  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  as  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  for  example,  had  their  own  envoys  at 
London  and  Paris  under  the  old  Gorman  Bund  'f  Australia  hiw 
just  been  framing  a  project  for  a  general  Australian  union,  and 
in  this  project  Australia  peremptorily  demands  the  right  to  make 
all  treaties  with  all  powers  on  the  Pacific  ;  a  demand  which  really 
covers  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  Ciiiua  and  Siam 
and  Japan.  If  this  must  be  conceded  to  Australia,  wliy  should 
less  be  conceded  to  Canada  ?  Nay,  why  should  even  Newfound- 
land be  denied  what  cannot  be  refused  to  Australia  ? 

Is  it  not  time,  in  other  words,  for  the  Dominion  to  be  treated. 
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not  by  the  United  States  only,  but  by  Grent  Britain,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, and  no  longer  in  any  entangling  sense  a  European,  nation- 
ality ? 

Can  it  be  to  the  interest  of  any  Europua,u  power  to  resist  in 
any  way  the  currents  which  are  ematioipating  the  American  con- 
tinents absolutely  from  any  direct  political  connection  with 
Europe  ?  llow  are  the  Germans  taking  Lord  Lome's  clever  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  leave  Africa  to  England  and  make  the 
Argentine  a  German  protectorate  ? 

Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  England,  above  all  other  European 
powers,  to  recognize  the  force  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  these 
currents  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  for  Spain  to  do  this  in 
the  days  of  Canning  and  in  the  case  of  the  nationalities  which 
then  began  to  arise  out  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  new  world  ?  Are  not  the  elements  of  a  new  nation- 
ality stronger  and  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  Canada  than  they 
were  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  of  Peru,  of  Chili,  or  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  ? 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  those  considerations  in  no  wise  look 
to  any  absorption  of  the  Dominion  by  the  Union  Y 

C"  Certainly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Dominion  by  the  Union  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  way  of  the 
absorption  by  the  Union  of  Mexico.  The  republic  of  Texas 
was  a  merely  transitional  outcome  of  American  emigration,  en- 
terprise, colonization,  and  conquest.  It  was  organized  only 
to  be  annexed.  The  annexation  of  California  merely  led  .to 
the  occupation  of  a  region  virtuiUly  uninhabited.  Tiie  problems 
presented  to  the  American  people  by  a  serious  attempt  to  absorb 
the  Dominion  into  the  Union  would  bo  both  new  and  formidable  ; 
80  formidable,  indeed,  and  so  new,  that  the  contingency  of  any  such 
attempt  within  any  immediately  assignable  period  of  time,  ex- 
cept as  an  outcome  of  some  form  of  '•  belligerency,"  may  well  be 
left  out  of  the  question  iti  considering  the  immediate  future  of 
the  relations  between  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States. 

While  for  many  reasons  any  movement  toward  a  political  union 
of  the  Dominion  with  the  United  States  must  be,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  as  its  warmest  advocates  in  Canada  admit,  quite  hopeless 
and  visionary,  there  are  considerations  of  the  highest  importance 
which  militate  against  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  States  to  promote  the  eutrauco  of  Canada  into  the  Union. 

Perhapa  the  moet  important  of  these  is  the  certainty  that  out 
of  the  enormous  area  of  the  Dominion  it  would  be  found  politically 
necessary  to  carve  such  a  number  of  new  American  States  as  must 
seriously  disturb  the  balance  of  power  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  in  the  more  important  branch  of  Congress. 
The  two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  much  more  than 
equal  in  extent  to  the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Under  the  arbitration  of  1878  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana  might  have  been  thrown  in,  into  the  bar- 
gain !  Were  Ontario  and  Quebec  admitted  to  the  Union,  with 
nearly  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  they  would  give  us  at  the 
least  five  new  States,  seating  ten  new  Senators.  They  would  also 
give  us  the  education  question  in  its  Canadian  form,  and  the 
question  of  the  French  Canadian  Church  with  its  treaty  rights 
and  its  vast  vested  interests.  How  could  the  maritime  provinces 
be  got  in  except  aa  separate  States  ?  New  Brunswick  would  bal- 
ance Oregon ;  Nova  Scotia  would  speak  up  for  her  apples  and  her 
mines  as  loudly  as  California  and  Nevada ;  Newfoundland,  with 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  Oiiio,  would  throw  her  two  senatorial 
votes  "all  the  time  "  for  a  great  navy.  And  what  of  Manitoba 
with  her  wheat,  Alberta  with  her  horses,  and  British  Columbia 
with  the  Pacific  at  her  feet  ?  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  that  an- 
nexation would  throw  into  the  Senate  at  least  twenty  Senators, 
all  representing  interests  widely  different  from  those  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  the  Gulf  States,  and  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

It  may  be  well  for  any  American  who  feels  disposed  to  precipi- 
tate such  an  experiment  as  this  in  the  adjustment  and  balance  of 
our  confederate  system  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  apportion- 
ment bills  of  1792  and  of  Washington's  first  veto.  Have  tho  im- 
tnigratiou  question  and  the  labor  question  become  simpler  or 
more  complicated  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  assimilative  power  of  the  American  system.  But  the 
eagle  has  not  yet  given  place  on  our  escutcheon  to  the  ostrich. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
to  do  more  than  indicate  such  considerations  as  these,  though  it 
is  also  impossible,  without  much  fuller  and  more  minute  discussion 
of  these,  Hdcquatcly  to  weigh  their  force.  But  to  state  them 
should  suffice  to  show  how  absolutely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
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this  paper,  how  inconsislent  ovoii  with  its  purpose,  would  be  any 
cousideration,  oven  for  a,  moment,  of  such  a  iwsaibility  as  the 
absorption  of  Canada  by  the  United  States.  Ou  the  contrary, 
many  tilings  go  to  show  that,  in  the  interest  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  a  very  considerable  development  of  the 
Dominion,  as  an  independent  power,  is  eminently  to  b©  desired. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  independent  power  m.-iy  not  be, 
there  are  scores  of  reasons  why  it  must  be,  at  once  n  moderating 
iufUieiico  in  the  home  politics  and  a  trustworthy  ally  in  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States.  Its  action  must 
tend  to  more,  not  to  less,  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Taylor  wrote  to  Lord  Grey  that,  while 
he  thought  the  North  American  colonies  useful  to  Great  Britain,  ho 
also  considered  any  uses  "not  obtainable  from  them  as  independ- 
ent nations  no  more  than  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
evil  contingencies."  The  "uses"  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
have  perhaps  increased  since  1853;  the  "evil  contingencies" 
have  certainly  not  diminished.  But  will  not  England's  way  to 
India  across  the  American  continent  bo  more  secure  under  condi- 
tions of  friendship  and  alliiince  between  a  commercially-independ- 
ent Dominion  and  the  American  Union  than  is  her  way  to  India 
through  the  Suez  Canal  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing 
English  protectorate  at  Cairo  ? 

Wm.  IIenky  Hcblbebt. 


BY   COLONEL   HENRY   WAITEKSON 


In  nothing  is  the  speculative  predilection  of  the 
U.VBXPKCTED  average  American  shown  so  markedly  as  iu  the 
TBAT  HAi'r4tK3.  jj^^|j  y£  political  coujecture,  where,  iu  the  event 
that  occasion  requires,  it  may  be  humored  without  cost  or  risk 
of  any  sort.  Wo  are,  indeed,  a  nation  of  politicians,  if  not 
of  gamesters,  and  he  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  the  race 
who,  born  a  sovereign,  cannot  serve  at  once  as  his  owu 
prime  minister  and  prophet.  Hence  Btatcsmanship  with  us  is 
the  reverse  of  an  exact  science  ;  out  of  all  relation  to  mathe- 
matical precision  ;  bsing  in  a  state  of  actual  and  constant  war  with 
geometrical  progression,  to  say  nothing  of  other  forms  of  progress. 

A  surmise  to-day  as  to  the  condition  of  parties  to-morrow  has 
nothing  whatever  to  rest  upon  except  the  liligree  of  imagination, 
the  frail  and  trellised  but  insubstantial  frameories  of  guesswork. 
One  man's  prediction  is  as  good  as  another's.  Nor  is  this 
peculiar  to  the  present  moment.  It  has  been  the  rule  these  fifty 
years;  and  it  springs  not  less  from  the  temperament  of  the  people 
than  from  the  exigencies  which  that  temperament  constantly 
forces  upon  the  party  managers. 

Party  platforms  were  long  ago  made  only  to  be  broken. 
Party  nominations  have  long  been  the  children  of  accident 
From  Polk  to  Harrison,  in  the  national  conventions,  it  has  been 
the  unexpected  which,  with  a  single  exception,  has  come  to  pass. 
That  exception  was  Buchanan,  who  owed  his  good  fortune  in 
this  particular  to  an  honorable,  though  an  irksome,  banishment 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James'sdnring  the  stormy  years  that,  following 
the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  laid  each  of  his  rivwls  in 
the  duat  and  made  him  the  available  candidate  in  1850.  Polk, 
Pierce,  Lincoln,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison  were 
each  a  new  man  in  the  presidential  arena,  whose  nomination  was 
brought  around  by  the  laws  of  expediency,  and  each  proved  more 
or  less  a  surprise  to  the  country.     In  the  cases  of  Polk,  Pierce, 
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and  Giirtield  t.lio  surprise  was  great  aad  universal.  In  those  of 
Lincoln  and  Cleveland  it  was  anticipated  by  hardly  more  than  a 
year  of  popular  knowledge  that  such  persons  had  an  existence. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  bo  found  a  very  curious  document 
partly  in  the  handwriting  of  President  Polk.  It  is  a  newspaper 
article  urging  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  With 
this  the  writing  of  Mr.  Polk  leaves  oil,  and  another  pen  takes 
up  the  theme,  urging  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  for  Vice- 
President.  This  queer  example  of  the  eccentricities  of  Ameri- 
can politics  was  written  and  printed  in  Mr.  Polk's  home  organ 
in  Tennessee  less  than  a  month  before  his  own  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  Yet  at  the  time  it  appeared  he  was  a  very  doubt- 
ful entry,  as  turfmen  say,  for  second  place. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  movement  of  1872  theral 
was  objection  among  a  certain  set  of  reformers  to  Mr.  Greeley,' 
and  therefore  to  Mr.  Whrtelaw  Reid,  who  appeared  at  Cincinnati 
as  Mr.  Greeley's  personal   representative  ;   but  it  being  argued^ 
with  much  plausibility  tJiat   Mr.  Greeley  could  in  no  event  re-' 
ceive  the  nomination,  and  that  the  support  of  The  Tribunemighi 
be  needed  in  the  coming  campaign,  Mr.   Reid  was  finally  ad- 
mitted to  full  fellowship,  solely  to  clinch  Mr.  Greeley  and  lite 
TVibune.     The  accession  of  Johnson  and  Arthur  to  the  Presi- 
dency baffles  melodrama ;  whilst,  except  for  what  followed,  the 
elevation  of  both  Lincoln  and  Cleveland  would  rival  the  gro- 
teaquerie  of  comic  opera. 

II. 

Takiug  up  the  cue  of  the  unexpected,  which  so 
snPTOBK,— I    often  happens, — with  historic  examples  for  a  war- 
rant,— let  us  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  political 
field  and  humor  the  mood  both  of  speculation  and  the  speculator 
with  regard  to  coming  events,  possible  and  otherwise. 

Suppose  Governor  Campbell  is  reelected  in  Ohio  and  it  is  in- 
dicated clearly  that  under  liia  leadership  Ohio  can  be  relied  on  in 
1892  dy  the  Democrats :  is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  ho 
would  enter  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  with  an  al- 
most irresistible  prestige  ?  Suppose  Governor  Boies  is  reelected  in 
Iowa  by  a  good  majority,  and  Governor  Campbell  is  defeated  in 
Ohio:  would  not  that  make  Governor  Boies  a  formidable  candidate  ? 
Suppose  the  Republicans  should  carry  Nev  York  in  the  coming 
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fall  election  :  what  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  Cleveland  and 
Uill  factions  in  the  Empire  State  ?  Suppose  none  of  these 
things  happens,  but  that  Now  York  comes  to  the  next  National 
Convention  either  divided  in  her  choice  or  opposing  outright  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  :  would  that  not  force  the  party  to 
quit  New  York  altogether  and  to  seek  a  candidate  elsewhere,  and 
— in  this  event — where  ?  Mr.  Gorman  and  Mr.  Carlisle  live  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  line ;  and  Mr.  Morrison  lacks  the  united  sup- 
port of  Illinois.  General  Palmer  has  passed  the  age  of  promotion 
to  party  leadership.  Of  course  Governor  Pattison  is  possible, 
particularly  if  Pennsylvania  goes  Democratic  in  the  fall  elections  ; 
whilst  others,  of  whom  we  yet  know  nothing,  may  bo  "  hid  in  the 
bushes."  Hence  it  is  that,  unless  the  coming  elections  procure 
the  Democrats  something  decisive  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Iowa,  the  party  will  have  to  meet  and  dispose  of  the  war  between 
Cleveland  and  Uill,  with  a  very  scant  margin  of  choice  to  go  on 
when  both  are  laid  aside  as  unavailable ;  a  contingency  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  seems  not  unlikely. 

These  suggestions  are  put  forward  in  the  way  of  the  merest 
speculation.  Touching  them,  one  man's  opinion  is  nearly  as  good 
as  his  neighbor's,  A  few  weeks  more  will  dispose  of  the  most  of 
them.  But  the  faction  fight  in  New  York  will  not  down  so 
easily.  It  seems  here  to  stay  until  the  ne.xt  National  Convention 
at  least,  if  not  after.  It  is  the  one  stumbling-block  across  the 
Democratic  highway.  If  the  party  is  beaten  in  1892,  it  will  owe 
its  defeat  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  tliis.  Thinking  Democrats 
cannot  fail  to  regard  it  with  apprehension,  and  disinterested 
Democrats  must  feel  that,  if  it  is  not  disposed  of  in  some  satis- 
factory way,  the  outlook  for  the  next  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  bo  stormy  indeed.  Unhappily,  New  York  politics, 
and  the  politics  of  the  country  at  large,  have  very  little  assimila- 
tion, and  hence  external  pressure  exercises  less  influence  upon 
New  York  than  upon  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  is,  so  to 
say,  a  nation  unto  itself. 

III. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  outside  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Democrats  are  in  a  complete  fog  for  a 
candidate,  whilst  in  the  State  of  Now  York  the 
contention  for  ascendency  between  two  rival  leaders  has  lashed 
the  elements  into  a  gale  of  the  moat  threatening  description. 
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It  is  understooil  tbut  this  funiily  quarrel  had  its  origin  in  mat- 
ters chiefly  personal  and  of  no  great  import.  But  it  may  b« 
doubted  whcthur  there  was  not  back  of  thcbe  a  set  of  irreconcila- 
ble uoiiJitiuiis.  New  York  is,  and  always  has  been,  bot,h  strung 
and  weak  in  national  counsels,— strong  because  of  her  electoral 
vote;  weak  b(H',iiu8eof  her  dissensions. 

The  events  which  brought  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency 
and  Mr.  Uill  to  the  Governorship  abounded  in  much  that  is  pictur- 
esque in  American  politics.  If  either  had,  in  the  outset,  realized 
the  strength  of  the  other,  tiie  succeeding  antagonism,  so  hurtful 
to  both,  might  have  been  averted.  But  in  the  beginning  the 
two  were  wholly  undeveloped  ;  and  their  development  marks  the 
date  of  their  separation.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  a  man 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  advanced  to  the  Presi- 
dency without  previous  training  in  national  affairs,  would 
so  soon  and  so  firmly  grasp  the  reins  of  power,  seize  the 
salient  points  of  large  idetis  and  current  drifts  of  thought,  and 
give  to  airy  policies  a  definite  purpose  and  phrasing  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  who  could  foresee  that  the  comparatively  unknown 
politiciap  who  had  been  left  behind  to  administer,  ad  interim, 
home  affairs  until  a  successor  was  chosen,  would  himself  appear 
as  that  successor,  and  easily  so,  winning  repeated  victories  against 
odds,  and  bnililing  up  an  organization  unequalled  since  the  days 
of  Mr.  Tilduii  in  his  prime  ?  That  the  Governor  appreciated  the 
President  is  more  than  likely  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
President  appreciated  the  Governor;  and  herein  lies  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's organic  defect  of  character.  He  sets  too  much  store  by 
measures,  too  little  by  men. 

One  would  hardly  expect  this  in  a  man  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  the  most  everyday  and  commonplace  affairs  ;  who  had 
been  a  sheriff  and  a  mayor,  and  itn  all-around  attorney  in  an  in- 
terior city.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  good  sheriff 
and  a  good  mayor,  showing  great  assiduity  and  an  unusual  turn 
for  details.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  national  capital  these 
excellent  gifts  ;  but  he  soon  added  to  them  the  display  of  an 
extraordinary  self-confidence,  particularly  in  one  so  unpre- 
pared, and  a  surprising  taste  for  experimental  politics,  per- 
sonal and  practical.  He  cut  and  slashed  right  and  left.  In 
his  hands  precedents  were  scattered  like  cobwebs.  His  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  recreate  the  public  service  anew  and  after  his  own 
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image.  He  beat  down  opposition  with  a  success  startling  to  the 
discomfited.  He  made  issues  with  a  precipitation  that  staggered 
the  doctrinaires.  It  is  not  denied  by  his  enemies,  partisan  or 
personal,  that  he  gave  the  country  a  wise,  safe,  and  cloan  ad- 
ministration. But  he  lost  his  reelection  ;  and  llie  circumstances 
attending  this  loss  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  difference  between  him 
and  Qovemor  Hill,  impairing  the  usefulness  of  both. 

Governor  Hill  carried  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  lost  it  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President.  That  is  a  concrete  fact. 
If  the  two  had  been  friends,  it  had  been  enough  to  tlireaten  their 
relations  ;  but,  being  upon  terms,  to  suy  the  least  of  them,  not 
very  cordial,  it  formed  the  basis  for  immediate  and  for  subse- 
quent attacks  upon  the  loyalty  of  Governor  Hill  wholly  nnjust 
to  the  Governor.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  lost 
the  vote  of  New  York  on  account  of  the  friends  he  had  chilled 
into  indifference  or  converted  into  enemies,  and  that  Governor 
Hill  carried  it  because  of  a  vote  which  might  have  been 
cast  B8  well  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Herein  Governor  Hill  showed 
himself  the  better  politician,  not  an  unfriendly  or  unfaith- 
ful colleague ;  for  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nowise  ignorant  of  the 
situation.  But  whilst  Governor  Hill,  with  admirable  energy  and 
tact,  pursued  the  methods  common  to  all  parties  in  the  very 
mundane  business  of  carrying  elections,  Mr.  Cleveland,  all 
unconscious  of  impending  danger,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  star  of 
his  destiny,  was  soaring  through  the  clouds  of  great  but  intangi- 
ble ideas. 

IV. 


Cost  ^^^  ^^'  Cleveland's  loss  of  the  Presidency,  contra- 
orTooMncB  dieting  all  theories  about  the  successfulness  of 
Gbbatness.  g„ccess,  did  not  lose  him  the  hold  he  liud  gained 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  strengthened  it. 
There  was  a  feeling  among  Democrats  that  he  had,  by  brave 
and  honest  service  to  the  country,  earned  his  reelection,  and 
that  in  some  way  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  it.  Naturally 
the  disappointment  was  general,  and  the  coincident  election 
of  Governor  Hill  fell  in  among  other  things  with  this  disap- 
pointment. In  a  sense,  it  tarnished  a  glory  Governor  Hill  had 
fairly  won,  and  was  made  to  create  sympathy  for  Mr.   Cleveland 
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and  to  reflect  discredit  on  Governor  Hill  ;  all  most  wrongfully. 
But  here,  it  seems  to  me,  Governor  Hill  failed  to  take  a  large  and 
luminous  view  of  the  case. 

The  victim  of  circumstance  can  rarely  quarrel  effectually  with 
circumstance.  If  he  cannot  make  his  pence  with  it,  he  had  better 
acquiesce  in  it,  or  seem  to  acquiesce.  Evidently  Governor  Hill 
is  not  a  doctrinaire,  lie  is  a  practical  politician  and  he  is  a  man  ; 
and  hedi.eputed  the  imputation  with  moreor  less  of  spirit.  The  re- 
sult is  an  apparently  irreconcilable  conflict,  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  Governor  Hill  have  everything  to  lose,  and  notliing  to  gain, 
whilst  tlie  party  to  which  both  claim  allegiance  is  the  sufferer. 

If  Governor  Hill  could  have  seen  his  way  to  it,  the  Democratic 
party  and  these  two  eminent  party  leaders  would  stand  to-day 
upon  much  higher  and  solider  grounds.  It  may  not  have  been 
in  human  weakness,  but  it  would  have  been  in  worldly  wisdom, 
had  the  Governor  recognized  the  fact  that  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor and  Mr.  Cleveland's  defeat  as  President,  on  a  common 
ticket,  made  his  own  succession  to  the  Presidency  uncertain.  If 
there  waa  between  tliem  an  outstanding  account,  this  balanced  it, 
and  Governor  Hill  could  have  affonied  to  make  a  sacrificial  offer 
of  an  olive  branch.  Jlr.  Cleveland  could  not  have  refused.  Indeed, 
it  was  eminently  a  case  where  sacrifice  was  sagacity  and  generosity 
prudence.  It  would  have  set  at  rest,  and  at  once,  all  issues  be- 
tween leaders  who  were  too  strong  to  quarrel.  It  would  have  made 
them  one  in  an  irresistible  movement,  supported  by  the  noblest 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  might  not,  indeed,  have  ended  in  the 
election  of  Governor  Hill  to  the  Presidency, — though  it  would 
have  taken  that  direction. — but  it  would  have  done  more  than 
this  ;  it  would  have  made  him  a  national  lender  and  an  unchal- 
lenged power  among  men.  Without  these  attributes  of  popu- 
lar leadership,  the  Presidency  is  the  merest  bauble,  and,  whilst 
Governor  Hill  is  making  himself  strong  in  the  State  of  Now 
York,  he  is  in  reality  doing  his  great  talents  for  affairs  injustice 
with  the  country  at  large. 

In  a  word,  these  two  party  chiefs  ought  to  see  that  they  are 
wasting  a  vast  amount  of  good  fighting  material.  If  each  could 
take  to  himself  a  little  of  the  other,  both  would  be  mended. 
As  it  is.  the  very  advantages  they  may  gain  -  the  one  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  attractive  side  of  his  character  and  personality  which 
he  shows  the  masses  ;  the  other  in  the  State  by  his  dextrous  and 
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astute  handling  of  local  and  muscular  forces — work  only  evil  to 
the  cause  that  ought  to  be,  and  uudoubtedly  is,  dear  to  them 
both.  In  the  end  they  may  find  that  they  have  lost  all ;  for  the 
Democratic  party  at  large  is  growing  very  restive  under  Now 
York  turbulency,  and  it  only  wants  a  good  pretext,  and  some 
one  to  head  it,  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire  State 
once  and  for  alt. 


,j,^jj        la  it  not,  after  all,  the  issue,  and  not  the  candidate, 

DiMocRATio  that  count*  in  the  election  of  a  President  ?  He 
*^*'"'  was  something  more  than  a  humorist  who  observed 
that  by  the  time  the  personality  of  a  presidentiid  nominee  was 
spread  out  over  the  whole  country  it  grew  rather  thin  !  The  im- 
mense popularity  of  Mr.  Clay  could  not  save  him  from  defeat ; 
and,  in  later  times,  the  examples  of  General  Hancock  and  Mr. 
Blaine  point  the  same  moral. 

In  the  nature  of  things  this  must  continue  to  be  so,  and  more 
so ;  the  question  of  availability,  and  not  of  individuality,  occui)ying 
the  first  place  in  the  thought  of  the  nominating  conventiona  It 
aeems  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  republic  to  go  on  augmenting  its 
grandeur  and  its  poM-er — already  concentrated  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  most  extreme  federalism  by  the  railway  and  the  telegraph 
— until,  a  republic  no  longer  except  in  name,  its  chief  magistrates 
become  mere  types,  chosen  solely  because  of  their  representative 
character,  and  not  because  of  any  especial  genius  or  fitness  of 
their  own. 

The  rival  pretensions  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Governor  Hill, 
serious  as  they  are  and  hard  as  they  may  bo  to  settle,  must  yet  be 
held  by  Democrats  as  of  second-rate  importance  to  the  laying  of 
the  lines  on  which  the  next  great  political  buttle  is  to  be  fought. 

If  American  statesmanship  had  any  sequence  to  it,  and  parties 
were  governed  by  any  fixed,  known,  and  reasonable  laws,  this 
question  would  have  been  detormined  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law. 
In  1888  the  fight  was  made  by  the  Democrats  distinctly  on  the 
tariff.  It  was  made,  as  the  politicians  say,  "on  principle." 
Those  who  made  it  gave  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them  ; 
and  these  reasons  are  as  good  now  as  they  were  then.  TJiey  are 
better ;  because  the  McKinley  Act  is  uu  intensification  of  all 
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which  the  adroc«t«s  of  nrenne  reform  hare  held  hnrtfal  to  the 
country.  If  ita  predeoeaaor  was  bad,  it  is  vorae,  and  if  it  was 
wiTC  and  just  to  attack  the  former,  it  onght  to  be  still  wiser  and 
more  just  to  attack  the  latter. 

In  truth,  the  conflict  between  a  revenne  tariff  andaprotectiTe 
tariff — between  those  who  maintain  that  the  government  has  no 
constitutional  right  of  taxation  except  to  raiee  the  moneys  needed 
for  ita  own  support,  and  those  who  maintain  that  taxation  ought 
to  be  adjnatod  so  as  to  favor  certain  classes  and  interests — is  an 
irreprcKsible  conflict.  It  constitutes  an  issue  wliich  will  down  at 
no  mari'K  biilding.  Mr.  Blaine's  scheme  of  reciprocity,  designed 
by  that  astute  party  leader  at  once  as  a  flank  movement 
against  the  Democrats  and  a  bridge  for  free-trade  Repub- 
licans, is  a  proclamation  of  weakness,  a  signal  of  distress,  as  nota- 
ble as  it  is  hold.  Itr^ciprocity  is  simply  free  trade  in  broken  doses, 
and  surrenders  the  whole  case  of  protection  as  a  dogma.  But  it 
will  not  servo  the  purpose  of  its  author  if  the  Democrats  are  equal 
to  the  emergency  and  to  their  duty.  This  latter  is  to  stand  by 
their  guns  uiid  to  fight  it  out  on  the  line  of  1888  until  they  have 
•ubstitutod  a  revenue  tariff,  on  a  peace  footing,  for  the  present 
protective  tariff,  with  its  high  scale  of  war  duties. 

Just  here  we  encounter  an  obstacle  which  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  our  party  politics,  and  has  none  in  the  party  politics  of 
any  other  country.  There  is  always  from  certain  quarters  a 
clamor  for  "  more  money,"  and  at  the  present  moment  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  demand  for  "  more  silver."  The  terms  "  free 
ooiuago"  and  "  unlimited  coinage"  are  trolled  from  stump  to 
stump  with  a  volubility  only  too  significant  of  the  absence  of 
information,  whilst  resolution  after  resolution  is  passed  by  county 
meeliiigrt  imd  district  conventions  from  which  an  intelligent  ex- 
planntiot)  migiit  bo  sought  in  vain. 

Tlio  question  of  coinage  is  a  very  complicated  question.  It 
is  not  national,  but  international.  There  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  any  (Ixod  relation  between  gold  and  silver.  Our  own  coin- 
age act  in  an  experimctit.  Any  amendment  to  it  must  be  experi- 
mental. Those  who  talk  the  loudest  commonly  know  the  least. 
They  ride  the  waves  of  popular  prejudice  unconscious  of  the 
depths  below.  A  few  sinijilf ,  snlieut  facts,  however,  are  obvious. 
The  eountry  must  have  enough  money  to  transact  its  business,  and 
08  the  nutiunal-bank  notes  are  withdrawn,  they  mast  be  re- 
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placed  bj  sonio  form  of  circulating  meiliiim.  Thus  far  silver  or 
silver  certificates  have  supplied  this  need,  aud  the  cry  is  "  more." 
The  debtor  thinks  that  with  "  more  "  he  can  pay  his  debts.  The 
creditor  fears  that  "  more  "  means  merely  a  flood  of  debased 
money,  and  the  loss  or  abridgeinont  o(  his  claim.  Meanwhile 
[  the  demagogue,  with  varying  degrees  of  ignorance  and  resonance, 
divides  his  time  between  noisy  extremism  and  confused  hair- 
eplitling,  intelligible  only  to  followers  as  ignorant  and  excited  as 
himself. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Force  Bill  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  silver  movement.  Hy  the  aid  of  the  silver 
Republicans  in  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  were  enabled  to  defeat 
that  obnoxious  measure.  Turn  about  proved,  in  this  instance, 
fair  play,  and  the  result  was  that  many  Democrats  voted  for  the 
Free-Coinage  Act  who  could  not  have  brought  the  consent  of 
their  judgment  thereto  as  a  detached  or  original  proposition.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  a  tolerably  life-sized  division  of  opinion 
ifln  the  subject  within  the  Democratic  party. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  side  to  this  controversy  is  likely 
to  get  just  what  it  expects.  There  is  less  to  be  feared  by  the  one 
class,  and  to  be  hoped  by  the  other,  than  they  think.  As  usual, 
the  mean,  middle  ground  will  be  found  safest,  and  in  the  end 
it  will  prevail.  But,  truly,  if  the  skios  should  rain  silver,  if 
silver  dollars  should  be  heaped  up  in  he  valleys,  so  that  those 
who  are  making  such  an  ado  about  more  money  could  fill  their 
sacks  and  baskets,  and  could  cart  it  away  with  them,  it  would, 
under  our  nnequal  tariff  system,  soon  find  its  way  buck  to  the 
present  custodians  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  leaving  the  tax- 
ridden  farmer  as  poor  as  ever. 

If  the  Democratic  party  allows  an  experimental  question  like 
this,  a  question  on  which  we  are  not  agreed,  to  make  a  breach  for 
the  Republicans  to  march  through,  an<l  relegates  to  second  place 
a  great  question  like  revenue  reform,  on  which  we  have  had  our 
travail,  and  are  at  last  united,  it  will  meet  defeat,  and  will  richly 
deserve  it. 

But  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  We  shall  in  next  year's 
National  Convention  find  as  to  silver  the  same  common  gi-ound 
that  we  found  in  1884  as  to  the  tariff.  Then,  as  now,  we  were 
divided.  Then,  as  now,  we  had  to  deal  with  a  question  for  which 
we  were  not  prepared,  and  to  which  the  country  was  not  edu- 
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cated.  We  shall  repeat  the  wisdom  of  concession  in  1892,  leaying 
something  and  trusting  Bomethlng  to  the  kindly  offices  of  time. 
In  that  event  we  shall  win  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  our  Tictory ^ 
we  can  proceed  with  an  unbroken  line  of  enlightened  and  con- 
servatire  reforms.  In  any  other  we  shall  lose  ;  lose  all  hope  of 
a  liberal  money  policy  and  of  revenue  reform,  gaining,  as  the  first 
fruit  of  onr  folly,  the  Force  Bill,  and  all  the  evils  of  another 
indefinite  lease  of  power  to  a  majority  which,  always  domineer- 
ing, will,  if  again  triumphant,  be  more  ruthless  than  ever. 

Henry  WATTEBSoiir, 


"THE  ECONOMIC  MAN." 

BY  E.  L.  GODKIN. 


We  have  been  hearing  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  with 
greatly  increased  emphiisis  during  the  past  ten,  of  the  utter  dis- 
credit which  has  overtaken  tlic  older  political  economy  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  Cairnes,  and  Say,  and  Cob- 
den,  and  Bnstiat.  Their  system,  we  hare  been  told,  is  largely  a 
deductive  system,  in  which  the  premises  are  furnished  by  hy- 
potheses which  have  no  basis  iu  the  actual  facts  of  industrial  life, 
and  are  not  verified  either  by  experiment  or  observation.  Not 
only  are  these  premises  not  true  of  the  world  at  large,  but  they 
are  not  true  of  any  particular  country  iu  the  world.  They  assume 
that  the  civilized  world  lives  under  the  regime  of  competition, 
whereas  there  are  only  two  or  three  countries  which  can  be  said, 
with  any  approach  to  iicciiracy,  to  do  so.  The  "Economic  Man" 
of  Ricardo  always  buys  in  the  cheapest  markets,  and  always  waits 
patiently  until  he  can  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  he  assumes  that  in 
80  doing  he  retulers  the  best  service  in  his  power  to  the  com- 
munity. Moral  considerations  do  not,  in  any  degree,  affect  his 
business  transactions.  There  is  no  place  in  his  system  for 
brotherly  kindness  or  charity.  It  is  inexpedient  for  the  state  to 
attempt  to  regulate  him  in  any  way,  either  by  keeping  him  out  of 
the  eliuajMist  market  or  impeding  his  access  to  the  dourest.  All 
he  asks  of  it  is  to  be  left  alone  to  deal  with  his  fellow  men  in  such 
manner  as  his  own  natural  acuteness  or  his  command  of  capital 
may  permit.  His  one  desire  is  to  make  all  the  money  he  can  by 
every  means  not  illegal.  Laissez  faire,  laisaex  passez,  comprises 
the  sole  and  whole  duty  of  the  state  towards  him. 

Ricardo,  who  is  the  scapegoat  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  of 
most  of  the  sins  of  the  old  school,  or  who,  at  all  events,  figures 
most  prominently  in  this  discussion,  has,  it  is  said,  built  up  his 
political  economy  on  the  desires  and  fears  of  an  entirely  myth- 
ical personage.     For  his  "  Economic  Man  "  is  not  a  real  roan. 
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This  man  doea  not  represent  the  human  race  in  general,  or  any 
particular  part  of  it.  He  is  a  creature  of  the  economist's  imagi- 
nation. The  facts  of  human  life  have  not  entered  into  his  compo- 
sition. The  old  political  economy — llie  "Smithianismus,"  as  the 
Germans  call  it — lias  been  based  ou  the  assumption  that  this 
economic  man  exists.  It  must  be  discarded  when  it  is  shown 
that  he  does  not  exist ;  that  his  assumed  motives  and  activities 
are  not  the  law  of  industrial  communities.  A  new  inductive 
political  economy  must,  tlierefore,  taico  the  place  of  this  old  de- 
ductive oue,  and  must  be  based  on  the  observation  and  careful  ac- 
cumulation of  the  facta  of  industrial  life  in  civilized  countries, 
either  as  they  now  exist  or  as  they  are  historically  recorded.  As 
the  economic  history  of  every  country  differs  in  some  degree  from 
that  of  every  other  country,  it  follows  that  every  country  must 
have  its  own  political  economy  and  its  own  staff  of  expounders  of 
the  local  science. 

This  is,  accordingly,  what  has  happened.  There  have  arisen  a 
German  school,  an  Austrian  sciiool,  an  Englisii  school,  a  Rus- 
sian school,  iiud  an  American  school,  wiiicii  all  differ  in  the  mat- 
ter of  **  method,"  but  all  agree  in  repudiating  Adam  Smith  and 
his  economic  followers,  in  denouncing  laissez  faire,  Inissez  patisez 
as  an  economic  rule,  in  boing  intensely  "  historical,"  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  supply  morality  to  trade  through  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernment interference,  not  as  yet  clnarly  defiiiod.  The  scorn  of 
the  new  schools  for  Smith  and  JliU  aud  Riciirdo  is  indeed  almost 
bitter,  but  their  differences  about  "  method" — that  is,  about  the 
exact  nature  of  the  mental  processes  by  which  they  reach  their 
conclusions — are  already  iieitrly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  meta- 
physicians, and  are  uppiireiitly  likely  to  prove  as  barren.  If 
Comte,  who  first  flouted  the  pretensions  of  political  economy  to 
be  considered  a  science,  were  now  living,  these  differences  would 
please  him  hugely  as  illustrations  of  tliesoundnesa  r.f  his  position. 
A  little' volume  on  "'i'lie  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Econo- 
my," recently  published  by  Mr.  Keynfs.  tlie  Lecturer  on  Moral 
Science  in  Caitibridge  University  (England),  should  be  read  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  get  an  adequate  idea  not  so  much  of  eco- 
nomical metliodology  as  of  the  methodological  confusion  which 
reigns  among  the  economists.     He  remarks  truly  : 

"  Economic  science  deals  with  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and 
less  uniform  than  those  with  which  the  natural  sciences  are  concerned ;  and 
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its  conclusions,  except  in  their  moat  abstract  form,  lack  both  the  certainty 
and  precUion  that  pertain  to  physical  laws.  There  is  a  corresponding  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  economic  study,  ana  the  problem  of 
defining  the  conditions  and  limita  of  the  validity  of  economic  reasoning 
becomes  one  of  exceptional  complexity.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  any  one  method  to  hold  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Different  methods  are  appropriate  according  to  the  materials  available,  the 
stage  of  investigation  reached,  and  the  object  In  view ;  hence  arises  the 
special  task  of  os^jiguiug  to  each  its  legitimate  place  and  relative  import- 
ance."   (P.  6,) 

Still  ruoie  pertinent  is  the  following : 

"The  sharp  distinctions  dra\^n  by  opposing  schools,  and  their  nar- 
row dogmatism,  have  unnece&i^irily  complicated  the  whole  problem.  The 
subject  has  become  involved  in  heated  controversies  that  have  not  only 
made  it  wearisome  to  unprejudiced  persons,  but  have  also  done  injury  to 
the  credit  of  political  economy  itself.  Outsiders  ore  naturally  suspicious  of 
a  science  in  the  treatment  of  which  a  new  depaiture  is  so  often  and  su  loudly 
proclaimed  essential."    (P.  8.) 

This  contempt  for  the  "Economic  Man  "  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  members  of  the  historic  school  thetnselves  per- 
force make  use  of  him.  Roschor,  who  may  be  called  the  chief 
of  it,  relies  on  him  fully  us  much  as  Ricardo,  Such  phrases  as 
these  abound  in  him  : 

"The  systematic  effort  of  «rcry  rational  individual  In  his  household  manage- 
ment is  djrec'ed  towards  the  obtaining  by  a  miiiimuin  of  snuritice  of  pleas- 
ure and  energy  a  maximum  satisfaction  of  bis  wants."  (Vol.1,  pp.  6(Mt6.) 
"The  incentive  to  ameliorate  one's  condition  i^^  common  to  all  men,  uo  mat- 
ter how  varied  the  form,  or  bow  dilferent  the  intensity  of  its  imagination. 
It  follows  us  all  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  may  be  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  but  Is  never  entirely  extinguished."  "  All  normal  economy 
aims  at  securing  a  maximum  of  personal  advantage  with  a  mtninmm  of  cost 
or  outlay."  (P.  73.1  "  Self-interest  causes  every  one  to  choose  the  course  in 
life  in  which  hs  shall  ma^^t  with  least  competition  and  the  most  abundant 
patronage."  (P.  75.)  "  The  abstraction  according  to  which  a7  men  are  by 
nature  the  same,  diSei'eat  only  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  education, 
position  in  life,  etc.,  uU  equally  well  equipped,  sicilful,  and  free  in  the  mat- 
ter of  economic  production  and  consumption,  is  one  which,  as  Ricardo  and 
Voii  Thuucn  have  shown,  must  pass  as  an  indispensable  ataye  iu  the  prepar- 
atory labors  of  political  economists."  (P.  103.)  "  The  mathematical  laws  of 
motion  operate  in  a  hypothetical  vacuum,  and  when  applied  are  subject  to 
Important  modillcalions  iu  consequence  of  atmospheric  resistances.  Some- 
thing similar  is  true  of  most  of  the  laws  of  our  science ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
in  accordance  with  which  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  Uxed  by  the  buyer  and 
seller.  Tf  also  always  supposes  the  parties  to  the  contract  to  be  guided  only 
by  a  sense  J-  'heir  own  t>est  interest,  and  not  to  be  induouced  by  secondary 
consideratiouo.       P.  103.1* 

The  companion   of    Ricardo's   Economic   Man   to  the  first 

law   of    motion  is  an  old    one,   but   it   is  as  good    to-day  as 

*  ThM*  quotations  are  all  made  from  I^alor'i  traDslatlon, 
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when  it  was  first  mtide.  It  is  quito  true,  as  far  as  hnman 
knowledge  goes,  that  no  body  actually  coutinuea  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  rectiiinoar  and  uniform  motion.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
no  real  progress  would  ever  have  been  made  in  astronomy  or  me- 
chanics without  the  assumption  that  if  a  body  were  set  in  motion  ia 
a  vacuum  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  would  move.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  political  economy,  no  matter  how  defined,  cannot  be 
taught  without  assuming  the  existence  of  an  Econouiic  Man  who 
desires  above  all  things,  and  without  reference  to  ethical  eousid- 
enitions,  to  get  as  much  of  the  world's  goods  as  he  can  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  effort  or  energj*  on  his  own  part. 
The  fact  that  he  is  not  humatie  or  God-fearing  no  more  affects 
his  usefulness  for  scientific  purposes  than  tlio  fact  that  the  first 
law  of  motion  would  carry  a  cannon  ball  through  a  poor  man's 
cottage.  The  theory  of  production,  of  value,  ami  of  exchange,  all 
rests  on  his  assumed  existence.  He  supplies  the  rainon  d'etre  of 
the  whole  criminal  law  and  of  a  large  part  of  tlie  civil  law  of  all 
civilized  couulriea.  Ethics,  and  religion  in  so  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes a  sanction  for  ethics,  exist  for  the  purpose  of  deflect- 
ing him  from  his  normal  course.  The  well-known  "Gresham's 
Law,"  which  declares  that  the  less  valuable  of  two  kinds 
of  legal-tender  money  will  drive  the  more  valuable  out  of 
circulation,  has  been  understood  by  some  of  our  more  igno- 
rant bimetallists  as  meaning  that -one  will  exert  some  kind 
of  mechanical  pressure  or  chemical  repulsiou  on  the  other. 
But "  Gresham's  Law  "  is  simply  a  deduction  from  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  Economic  Man's  mind  when  brought  into  con- 
tact witli  two  kinds  of  currency  of  unequal  value,  and  through 
our  knowledge  of  the  Economic  Man  we  can  predict  its  operation 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  operation  of  a  law  of  chem- 
istry or  physics. 

Ethics  and  religion,  in  fact,  constitute  the  disturbing  forces 
which  make  possible  the  organization  and  prosperous  existence  of 
civilized  states.  They  have  to  be  calculated  and  allowed  for  and 
their  working  observed,  just  as  the  disturbing  force  of  gravity,  or 
atmospheric  or  other  resistance,  has  to  be  calculated,  allow^'l  for, 
and  its  working  observed,  in  astronomy  or  mechani"'  But  this 
calculation  would  be  impossible  if  the  constan'  tendency  were 
known.  If  the  Economic  Man  were  blotted  out  of  existence, 
nearly  all  the  discussions  of  the  economists  would  be  as  empty  logo- 
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machy  as  the  attempts  to  reconcile  fixed  fate  and  free  will.  That 
I  am  not  here  fighting  a  shadow  is  shown  bj  the  fact  that  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  himself  an  economist  of  eminence,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Economic  Association,  on  •'  The 
Tide  of  Economic  Thought,"  gives  the  following  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  currency  at  this  juncture  of  "'  the  vaguest  and 
wildest  schemes  for  human  regeneration  upon  an  economic  basis  "  : 

"  First.  The  economists  themselves  are  largely  responsible  (or  this  state 
of  things,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  and  unreal  character  of  their  assump- 
tioLs  and  the  haughty  and  contemptuous  spirit  in  which  they  have  too  often 
chosen  to  deliver  their  precepts.  Especially  are  our  American  economists 
sinners  alx>ve  the  rest  In  these  respects.  Long  after  even  the  English  econo- 
mists, who  have  been  lordly  enough.  Heaven  knows!  had  importantly 
modified  the  traditional  premises  of  the  tcience  to  meet  the  facta  of  kuman 
nature,  and  had,  with  a  wider  outlook,  admitted  many  extensive  qualiQca- 
tions  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  the  professors  of  political  economy  in 
the  leading  American  colleges  continued  to  write  about  the  economic  man 
of  Ricardo  and  James  tllU  as  if  he  was  worth  all  the  real  men  who  ever 
lived ;  and  the  editors  of  the  Journals  and  reviews  which  especially  afTected 
toexercise  authority  in  economics,  greeted  with  contumely  every  sugges- 
tion of  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  individualism,  from  whatever  source  pro- 
ceeding, for  whatever  reason  proposed.  Even  the  complete  establishment 
of  such  an  exception  in  the  policy  of  half  a  dozen  nations,  and  its  triumphant 
vindication  in  practical  working  to  the  satisfactioD  of  all  publicists,  all  men 
of  affairs,  and  even  of  those  who  had  once  i>een  selfishly  Interested  to  oppose 
It,  constituted  no  reason  why  these  high  priests  of  economic  orthodoxy 
should  accept  It." 

I  might,  if  I  had  space,  take  serious  exception  to  these  allega- 
tions about  the  teachings  of  professors  in  American  colleges,  on 
the  score  of  exaggeration,  and  also  to  the  proposition  touching 
the  satisfaction  of  "  all  publicists  and  all  men  of  aflfairs,"  on  the 
score  of  accuracy.  But  I  am  not  concerned  about  this  so  much 
«&  about  the  statement  that  the  English  and  other  economists 
have  "  importantly  modified  the  traditional  premises  of  the 
science."  We  are  sure  that  were  General  Walker  debating  any 
topic  but  political  economy,  in  discussing  which  no  man  ever  gets 
fully  outside  of  his  subject,  he  would  at  once  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  premises  of  "  a  science  "  cannot  be  altered  to  suit  any 
one's  fancy  or  convenience.  Science  means  the  law  which  regulates 
the  succession  of  phenomena.  Scientific  investigation  means  an 
attempt  by  observation  or  experiment,  or  both,  to  get  at  this  law. 
But  it  is  only  in  theology  or  metaphysics  that  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator creates  his  own  premises,  and  makes  hypotheses  which 
account  for  nothing.     In  all  other  fields,  political  economy  in- 
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eluded, — if  it  be  a  Bcience, — the  premises  are  furnished  not  by  the 
logiciau,  but  by  tiicpbeuoniena  of  nature.  Uiiuau  society  furnishes 
the  economist  with  his  phenomena,  and  therefore  with  his  prem- 
ises. He  can,  if  he  be  a  scientific  man,  no  more  modify  them  •'  im- 
portantly "or  otherwise  than  he  can  by  taivincj  thought  add  a  cubit 
to  his  stature.  He  can,  of  course,  as  in  any  line  of  investigation, 
frame  hypotheses,  but  the  hypotheses  have  to  be  veritiable  by  ob- 
servution  or  experiment.  But  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  all 
purposes,  there  io  no  getting  away  from  the  phenomena.  Yoa 
may  dislike  them,  or  wish  they  were  otherwise,  but  accept 
them  you  must.  You  miiy  approach  them  inductively  by  collect- 
ing on  Ibein  for  your  premises,  or  you  may  approach  them  de- 
ductively by  concocting  a  hypothesis  or  theory  to  explain  them, 
but  you  must  still  apply  tiiem  promptly  to  your  conclusion 
to  see  whether  they  fit.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
a  single  economist  of  the  old  school,  beginning  with  Adam  Smith, 
who,  as  a  scientific  man,  has  not  used  both  these  methods 
with  such  success  as  his  diligence  and  skill  permitted.  But  in 
all  economic  investigation  the  first  inquiry  is,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
economical,  must  forever  remain  :  What  will  the  Economic  Man 
do  when  broujjhlin  contact  with  certain  selected  phenomena  of  the 
ph^'sical  or  social  world  ?  And  the  more  complicated  the  facts  of 
the  industrial  and  social  world  are,  the  more  necessary  to  the 
economist  the  Economic  Man  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  steer 
bis  way  through  the  maze. 

The  existing  confusion  in  the  economic  world,  which  General 
Walker's  charge,  quoted  above,  well  illustrates,  is  due,  apparently, 
to  difficulty  in  getting  the  members  of  the  new  or  historical 
schools  to  tell  us  in  what  character  they  appear.  One  can  never 
tell,  in  listening  to  them,  whether  they  are  addressing  us  as  scien- 
tific men  or  statesmen.  Their  air  of  authority  is  that  of  scien- 
tists, but  the  eager  pliilauthropy  of  their  utterances  indicates 
that  they  are  really  would-be  legishitors.  Their  clotlies  are  econom- 
ical, but  their  talk  is  ethical.  To  take  Uoscher  again  as  an  example 
of  the  best-known  and  most  moderate  of  tliem,  one  finds  that  what 
he  has  added  to  the  work  of  the  older  economists,  besides  the 
illustrations  supplied  by  an  enormous  erudition,  consists  mainly 
of  theology  and  metaphysics.  The  new  schoi;l8  profess  to  knoir 
far  more  ti bout  the  will  of  God,  and  about  duty  and  the  moral 
sources  of  happiness,  and  the  ethical  foundations  of  the  state. 
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than  the  older  economists  ;  but  they  have  not  contributed  anything 
of  practical  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  value, 
of  production, or  of  exchange,  aa  extracted  from  themindof  the  pro- 
ducer and  purchaser.  The  test  of  science  is  that  it  enables  one  to 
predict  consequences.  Until  our  researches  have  enabled  us  to  foresee 
.exactly  what  will  happen  if  something  else  happens,  although  we 
may  have  discovered  valuable  and  interesting  facts,  we  have  not 
discovered  a  law.  That  the  historical  school  have  laid  before  ua  a 
large  mass  of  interesting  information  about  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  various  countries  at  various  periods  cannot  be  denied,  but 
I  am  unable  to  see  in  what  their  contributions  to  economical  liter- 
ature differ  from  the  books  of  intelligent  and  observant  travellers. 
Their  great  objection  to  the  policy  of  laissezfaire — that  it  permits  a 
considerable  amount  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  suffering,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  its  teachings,  poverty  exists  on  a  great  scale  among  the 
laboring  classes — is  an  ethical  or  political,  not  a  scientific,  objec- 
tion. It  is  simply  saying  to  the  rich  what  "  tiio  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Poverty  "says — that  they  are  cruel  or  unjust.  It 
does  not  suggest  any  ecountnical  mode,  in  the  scientific  sense  of 
the  term,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Take  as  an  example  of  our  meaning  General  Walker's  an- 
nouncement, in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  of  "the  complete 
establishment  "  of  "an  exception  to  the  rule  of  individualism" 
(we  presume  the  regulation  of  factory  labor)  "  in  the  policy  of  lialf 
a  dozen  nations"  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  publicists,  all  men  of 
affairs,"  etc.  This  exception,  let  us  observe,  was  first  made  in 
the  country  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  influenced  by  the 
individualists.  But  no  matter  what  its  merits,  or  what  its  results, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  an  exception  in  the  economic 
sense.  It  is  a  political  or  social  measure,  not  an  economic  one. 
It  is  not  a  conclusion  of  economic  science.  It  is  a  dictate  of  hu- 
manity or  physiolo^^y  or  religion.  It  is  a  police  regulation,  to 
which  the  Economic  Man  is  no  more  opposed  than  to  tlie  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  public  water  or  the  municipal  prohibition  of 
the  storing  of  gunpowder.  It  was  opposed  i;i  the  begiuniugnot  by 
economists,  but  by  manufacturers  who  happened  to  beat  the  time 
strongly  combating  the  kind  of  government  interference  with 
production  which  had  been  the  rule  in  Europe  ever  since  the  mid- 
dle ages.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  in  any 
BIZ  countries  in  the  world  the  Economic  Man  has  offered  any  aa- 
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riouB  impediment  to  tlio  kind  of  special  interference  with  i 
tioii  fur  tliti  buaefit  of  the  ruco  which  is  Itnowu  an  sociali 
islatiou.  The  legislation  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begun  earlies 
England,  wli^re  individualism  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  pow< 
ful,  and  has  gone  on  pari  paiisu  with  the  spread  of  the  opinions 
associated  with  the  name  of  Smith  and  Ricardo  and  Cobden.  The 
only  effect  of  these  opinions  on  English  legislation  has  been  to 
abolish  the  former  hindrances  to  exchange  with  foreign  countries  ; 
and  those  who  advocated  this  have  certainly  not  been  brought 
to  shame  by  the  resulting  effect  on  the  national  industry  and 
tlie  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

In  sliort,  the  now  sciioul  of  economists  are  rather  politicians, 
using  the  word  in  its  good  sense,  than  scientific  men.  What 
mainly  occupies  them  is  legislation  for  taking  away  money  from 
capitalists  and  distributing  it  among  laborers.  The  earlier  school 
may  have  paid  too  mucli  attention  to  the  problem  of  production. 
The  later  ones  can  hardly  bo  said  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to 
production.  With  tho  effect  of  tlieir  plans  on  production — that 
is,  on  tho  dividend  wliich  the  earth  yields  every  year  to  the  labaj 
of  its  inhabitants — they  hardly  seem  tocoucorn  themselves, 
talk  of  their  championship  of  the  working  classes  as  being  in 
sense  scientific  would  be  an  abuse  of  language. 

And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  General  Walker's  ascrip 
tiou  of  llie  existing  currency  "  of  the  vaguest  and  wildest  schemes 
for  hiuuiiu  regeneration  on  an  economic  basis"  to  the  economists 
— meaning  by  that  the  followers  of  Ricardo  and  Mill — is  a  curi- 
ous misapproheusion.  It  reads  very  like  the  criticism  of  the  wolf 
on  the  lamb's  pollution  of  tlie  water.  If  dates  throw  any  light 
on  Iho  matter,  "  tlio  wild  aud  vague  schemes  for  human  regener- 
ation upon  an  economic  basis"  did  not  begin  to  spread  or  take 
hold  of  any  civilized  community  with  marked  force  or  effect  until 
after  the  convention  of  the  "  Katheder  Socialisten"  in  Germany 
in  1877,  and  tlie  uppoarance  of  the  historical  school  in  Germany, 
England,  and  America.  Professor  Ingram's  attack  on  political 
economy  in  general  in  the  "Encyclopradia  Britannica"  undoubtedly 
gave  somewhat  of  a  blow  to  "  Smithianismus,"  but  he  only  re- 
peated what  Comte  had  already  said  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  economical  science  apart 
from  the  general  science  of  sociology.  lie,  however,  greatly 
diminished  the  apparent  value  of  the  Economic  Man,  and  helped 
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to  start  crowds  of  young  professors  and  labor  agitators  and  poli- 
ticians in  search  of  a  new  economy  which  woiilil  sborteu  hours  of 
labor,  raise  wages,  humble  the  employer,  give  the  laborer  a  fair 
share  iu  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  eventually  abolish  poverty. 

The  progress  of  this  quasi  scientific  movenu'nt  towards  social 
regeneration  through  goverameut  interference,  of  the  discredit 
of  the  older  economists,  and  of  the  resulting  economic  confu- 
sion of  which  General  Walker  speaks,  has  been  hastened  by  two 
other  agencies  of  which  he  takes  no  notice.  The  charge  that  this 
confusion  has  been  brought  about  through  the  bad  manners  of 
the  old  economists,  and  the  hurd-and  fast  way  in  which  they  pre- 
sented their  theories  to  the  multitude,  shows  that  it  is  not  sci- 
ence but  politics  which  has  been  expected  of  them.  The  fact — if 
it  be  a  fact — that  the  multitude  refuses  to  listen  to  them  any 
longer,  and  has  gone  off  to  worship  new  gods,  does  not  prove  that 
they  have  reasoned  wrongly  on  tlie  facts  of  society.  It  simply 
proves  that  their  conclusions  are  unpopular.  That  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  have  goue  into  •'  the  vaguest  and  wildest  schemes 
for  human  regeneration  on  an  economic  basis  "  does  not  show  that 
the  assumptions  of  the  old  economists  have  been  "arbitrary  and 
unreal,"  althotigh  it  may  show  that  their  precepts  have  been 
delivered  in  a  "  haughty  and  contemptuous  spirit."  But 
judging  these  economists  as  legislators,  which  is  really  what 
the  new  school  does,  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  on  any  data 
now  in  our  possession,  whether  the  luimsez-faire  system,  as  it  is 
called,  has  been,  or  will  be,  successful  or  not.  There  is,  unhap- 
pily, no  absolute  tost  of  success  in  economic  legislation.  All  that 
the  wisest  legislator  can  look  for  as  a  sign  of  his  success  in 
dealing  with  economic  problems  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  discontent  among  the  poor.  To  abolish  discontent  among  the 
poor  completely,  in  any  country,  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  abolish 
poverty,  and  no  statesman  attempts  it.  Whether  he  has  suc- 
cee<led  in  lessening  discontent  he  can  only  ascertain  approx- 
imately, by  meins  of  an  inference  from  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion as  shown  in  statistics  collected  from  various  sources.  He 
concludes,  d  prion,  that  the  poor  are  less  discontented  when  they 
consume  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries,  because  he  has 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  physical  comfort  among  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  tends  to  produce  happiness  ;  but  no  economist  can 
say   with    certainty   that    any   particular    kind    of    economical 
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legislation  is  the  best  possible,  or  has  produced  effecta 
which  no  othor  kind  would  or  will  produce.  It  is 
here  that  the  complexity  of  nil  sociological  problems  comes  in 
to  baffle  the  politician,  and  compels  Lim,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  to  legislate  simply  for  the  Economic  Man,  with  whose  needs 
and  tendencies  lie  is,  as  a  rule,  far  more  familiar  than  he  is  w^ich 
the  needs  of  the  echical  iitaii.  So  that  if  tlie  new  schools  of 
political  economy  enter  the  field,  as  they  are  apparently  doing, 
not  as  scientists,  but  as  legislators,  their  attacks  on  the  old  one  as 
politicians  cannot  have  any  better  basis  than  pride  of  opinion.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  plans  for  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness  are  in  any  way  superior  to  those  of  the  old  school  or 
not. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  paternal  system  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  what  is  called  "  the  state"  plays  the  part  of  an 
earthly  parent  to  the  individual,  has  been  tried  on  an  ex- 
teusii^e  scale  in  various  curumunities  and  at  various  peri- 
ods of  the  world's  history,  and  with  very  poor  success.  I 
grant  that  it  has  not  been  tried  under  conditions  as  favorable 
as  those  wliich  now  exist.  Tho  experiment  nuiy  now  be  made 
with  greatly  improved  uduiini.stralivo  mivchiiiery,  with  minute 
as  well  as  wide  knowledge  of  economic  facts  and  tendencies,  and 
nnder  the  watch  of  a  powerful  public  opinion,  lint,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  state  has  lost  completely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
the  mond  and  iutellectntil  iinthority  it  once  possessed.  It  does 
not  any  longer  represent  «jod  on  earth.  In  democratic  countries 
it  represents  tho  party  which  secured  most  votes  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  is,  in  many  cases,  administered  by  men  whom  no  one 
would  make  guardians  of  his  children  or  trustees  of  hia 
property.  When  I  read  the  accounts  given  by  the  j'oung 
lions  of  the  historical  school  of  the  glorious  future  which 
awaits  us  as  soon  as  we  get  the  proper  amount  of  state 
interference  with  our  private  concerns  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
masses,  and  remember  that  in  New  York  **  the  state  "  consists 
of  t!ie  Albany  Legislature  under  the  guidance  of  Governor  Hill, 
and  in  New  York  city  of  the  little  Tammany  junta  known  as 
"  the  Big  Four,"  I  confess  I  am  lost  in  amazement.  I  ask  my- 
self. How  can  anybody  who  attacks  the  old  school  with  such  vigor 
for  its  indifference  to  the  facts  of  daily  life  be  so  completely 
oblivious  of  that  most  patent  fact,  that  the  capacity  of  the  8t«tQ 
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for  interfering  with  people  profitably  has  not  grown  in  anything 
like  the  same  ratio  as  the  popular  intelligence,  and  that  there  is 
notliing  in  which  modern  democracy  is  showing  itself  so  deficient 
as  in  the  provision  of  inspecting  machinery — that  is,  in  securing 
the  faith  fill  execution  of  its  phms  for  the  promotion  of  popular* 
comfort  ? 

The  agencies  which  have  really  done  most  to  Jiscredit  the 
older  political  economy  witli  the  masses,  and  to  produce  an  efflo- 
rescence of  wild  schemes  of  social  regeneration  on  an  economic 
basis,  are,  as  I  have  said,  two  in  number.  The  first  is  the  extrav- 
agant expectations  about  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  solution 
of  economical  problems  raised  by  the  historical  school  since 
its  appearance  in  1877.  Its  promises  and  denunciations  have 
been  flung  into  democratic  communities  in  which,  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  the  poorer  classes  were  just  be- 
coming aware  of  the  extent  of  the  power  over  the  government 
which  universal  suffrage  had  put  into  their  hands.  In  no  coun- 
try have  •'  the  masses,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term,  ever 
been  greatly  concerned  about  political  liberty,  as  the  men  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  this  country  and 
England  understood  it  and  fought  for  it ;  that  is,  about  the 
division  of  the  sovereignty  between  different  bodies  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  arbitrary  power.  The  greatest  politi- 
cal interest  of  that  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  which  is  in 
but  a  small  degree  removed  from  want  always  li:is  been,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  the  power  of  legislation  over  distribution.  A 
good  government  always  has  been  to  them  a  government  under 
which  trade  is  brisk,  wages  are  high,  and  food  is  cheap.  The  reason 
why  the  older  political  economy  has  seemed  to  them  "  a  dismal 
science"  has  been  that  its  teachings,  in  so  far  as  it  attempted 
to  teach,  discouraged  reliance  on  the  state  for  these  things,  and 
made  the  attainment  of  them  dependent  on  individual  character. 
I  am  not  now  discussing  whether  this  doctrine  was  or  was  not 
pushed  too  far ;  I  simply  say  that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  working  classes  of  England,  for  example,  which 
had  been  so  long  familiar  with  legislation  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  to  receive  with  anger  or 
suspicion  the  anTiouncement  that  the  care  of  any  class  by 
the  state  was  a  mistake,  and  that  individual  independence 
was  the  true  rale  of  industrial  life.     When  these  classes,  there- 
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fore,  found  themselves  invested  through  the  snffrage  with 
political  power,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  seek  at 
once  to  improve  their  condition  through  legislation,  and  should 
receive  with  acclannition  the  news  that  a  new  school  of  political 
economy  had  been  founded  which  taught  as  "science"  that  the 
politicians  were  the  true  fathers  of  their  country,  and  would,  on 
application,  put  an  end  to  unjust  distribution.  Insliort,  the  new 
departure  which  the  new  schools  are  all  calling  for  is  a  new 
departure  in  politics,  not  in  political  economy.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  science  in  their  talk  any  more  than  in  that  of  city  mis- 
sionaries. What  they  are  asking  us  to  do  is  simply  to  try  k 
hazardous  experiment  in  popular  government. 

The  second  agency  in  producing  the  existing  economic  con- 
fusion, which,  as  it  appears  to  me.  General  Walker  ovorlooits,  is 
the  substitution  in  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  "gospel  of  so- 
cial endeavor,"  m  it  has  been  called,  for  the  old  theological  gos- 
pel. There  are  very  few  clergymen  to-day  wlio  venture  to  expound 
in  their  pulpits  what  was  formerly  called  the  '•  Queen  of  the 
Sciences,"  the  science  of  Christian  theology.  This  used  to  be 
their  chief  business.  Of  this  science  they  were  the  acknowledged 
masters.  They  were  supposed  to  have  the  key  to  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  problems,  and  their  contentions  with  each  other 
over  the  proper  solution  of  it  furnislied  the  chief  interest  of  the 
intellectual  world  in  all  countries.  When  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
took  the  charge  of  a  group  of  "anxious  inquirers"  out  of  the 
hands  of  Judge  Gould  at  Litchfield,  ho  did  so  as  a  professional 
man,  just  as  a  pliysician  would  have  taken  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  apothecary,  and  the  church  saw  clearly  the 
overwhelming  necessity  of  the  judge's  deposition.  Probably 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members  to-day  would  smile  over  the  good 
doctor's  notion  that  his  skill  in  dealing  with  spiritual  suffering 
was,  ez  officio,  any  greater  than  the  judge's.  In  fact,  authority  has 
departed  from  the  pulpit  as  a  profession.  Everybody  nowadays 
acknowledges  this,  and  clergymen  feel  it.  They  feel  especially 
that  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  influence  for  revealed  relig- 
ion over  the  great  masses  of  population  congregated  in  mod- 
ern cities,  and  yet  it  is  these  masses  which  have  raised  what  is 
called  the  "labor  problem,"  and  have  produced  the  prodigious 
economic  tnmult  which  the  historical  school  is  trying  to  allay. 

That  ministers  who  feel  that  the  old  gospel  has  lost  its  power 
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to  soothe  discontent  and  to  account  for  sociul  evils,  should  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  hiboring  poor,  and 
should  in  a  large  number  of  coses,  througli  force  of  sympathj, 
come  to  share  iu  their  illusions  touching  the  power  of  government 
over  distribution,  is  surely  very  natural.  The  socialist  view  of 
what  social  arrangements  ought  to  be  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  the  clergyman's  imagination  is  naturally 
touched  by  finding  it  held  by  large  bodies  of  his  contemporaries. 
Moreover,  was  not  the  world  once  conquered  by  ati  ethical  idea, 
and  what  is  easier  than  for  an  ardent  preacher  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  too  late  to  do  it  over  again  ?  It  has  been  maiutaincd  in  this 
city  in  a  clerical  convention  within  twenty  years,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  the  whole  world  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  with 
proper  effort,  "converted,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  tiuit  term, 
within  thirty  years.  What  is  there  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion 
that  this  conversion  might  be  hastened  by  a  rearrangement,  under 
government  superintendence,  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  ? 
Moreover,  the  notion  that  tlio  economists  are  to  blame  for  the 
aberrations  of  "  the  benevolent  clergymen,  ecstatic  ladies,"  and 
other  "prophets  and  disciples  of  an  indugti'ial  niillenuiiim," 
would  be  more  plausible  if  an  industrial  millennium  were  any- 
thing new,  or  if,  from  the  days  of  Hesiod  to  our  own,  the  evils 
of  man's  condition  had  not  been  laid  on  the  greed  of  the 
rich,  on  the  pride  of  the  wise  and  learned,  and  on  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  great,  by  a  long  catena  of  poets,  sages,  and 
prophets.  That  the  volume  of  social  discontent  is  now  gi-eater; 
than  in  former  ages  is  due  mainly  to  the  multitude  of  now  prob-j 
lemswehaveto  face,  to  the  immensely  improved  means  of  spread- 
ing ideas,  to  the  wonderfid  economic  changea  effected  by  science 
and  invention,  and,  though  last  not  least,  to  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  new  scliools  of  jiolitica!  economy  to  preach  the 
limitlessness  of  the  province  of  government.  But  the  labor 
problem  remains  very  much  what,  it  has  boon  ever  since  agri- 
culture was  substituted  for  hunting  and  fishing — a  problem  which, 
in  the  main,  each  man  must  solve  for  himself. 

E.  L.  GODKIN. 
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FEEAICS  OF  LAW. 

Tub  absurdities  of  special  legislation  may  prove  Its  disintegrating  force 
quite  as  much  as  Ihc  cju°nestuc3s  with  which  its  errors  ore  combatea.  The 
8-U-conDdent  ease  with  which  the  panacea  of  special  laws  is  invoked  for  a 
multitude  of  ills  lUiS  such  asublimcefljontcry  that  a  becomes  ludicrous ;  and 
as  Americans  contrive  loopholes  jf  escape  tioxn  obedience,  reformer's  now  not 
only  ask  for  new  laws,  but  duaumd  that  a  pcxiaJty  shall  be  attached  to  each 
law  to  insure  its  efficacy. 

Special  legislation  is  the  Mecca  of  philanthropy.  On  its  behalf  the  lobby 
la  employed  with  edifying  zeaL  Churchea,  societies,  monopolies,  boards, 
officials,  tinker  leglalution.  Orsanizatlons  multiply,  on  the  ground  that  if 
such  a  noble  body  of  men  and  women  as  each  aocietv  considers  itself  deter- 
mines upon  or  even  approves  certain  legislation,  such  surely  will  be  c-nacted. 
Annual  reports  teem  with  congratulation  upon  the  legal  improvements  ef- 
fected at  the  suggestion  of  secretaries  and  presideuts,  and  mmlsters  Ln  their 
legislative  prayers  t>ecome  as  enibarrassed  as  old  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  who 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  overrule  every  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  court, 
when  be  merely  wished  that  In  a  general  way  Godwoulil  ruU  over  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

Individuals  cheat  themselves  with  the  delusion  that  they  are  patriotio 
because  they  offer  their  misfortunes  as  Indications  of  the  need  for  special 
laws.  Therefore  Mrs.  Royle  and  Mrs.  Lucas  sought  for  divorce,  each  pre- 
mising that  a  new  law  should  be  framed  for  her  case,  as  her  conti'lbution  to 
the  cause  of  womanhood  ;  and  when  informed  that  the  general  laws  of 
Massachusetts  were  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  each  returned  to  her  hus- 
band and  continued  to  bake  pies  for  blm. 

Petitions  for  legislation  are  as  astounding  In  number  as  they  are  varied 
in  scope.  Last  winter  an  extraordinary  one  was  introduced  into  the  Indiana 
Legislature— that  chairmen  of  the  committee  on  bills  in  third  reading  should 
berewarded  by  adouble  salary.  What  aslur  It  involved  upon  other  mem- 
bers, who,  if  it  had  passed,  would  have  been  stigmatized  as  not  doing  their 
dutyl  Illinois  has  always  been  famous  for  its  peculiar  statutes.  It  offers 
bounties  as  ejicoura^meut  to  agricultural  fairs  and  other  industries.  Its 
legislature  was  l>e8ought  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  detection  of  horse- 
thieves,  when  the  usual  processes  of  law  were  adequate  for  the  discovery  of 
such  thefts  and  the  conviction  of  the  offenders.  In  emulation  of  the  West, 
Maine  asked  Congress  for  $100,009  with  which  to  build  a  breakwater  at  Bar 
fiarbor,  which,  if  granted,  would  have  been  of  notable  beneflt  to  yachtsmen 
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hnd  the  wealthy  cottagers  of  Mount  Desert.  As  atonement  Maine  granted 
a  bounty  of  ten  cents  per  head  for  dead  crows,  to  the  deUj;bt  of  the  small 
boys,  who  were  agjirieved  at  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
to  them. 

A  few  of  the  late  bills  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  show  to  what 
ext4^nt  special  measures  might  hare  bean  cirrieJ,  and  tuough  "  inexpedient 
to  legislate"  was  reported  on  many  of  them,  the  people's  money  and  the 
members'  time  were  given  to  earnest  debates  upon  them.  An  act  was 
reported  compiling  idle  persons  to  work  for  those  de:>cndent  on  them.  If  it 
had  passed,  ths  pro7erl>ial  Satan  and  the  State  would  hare  been  rival  em- 
ployers. Another  act  weis  olTered  for  the  arrest  of  trans^cressors  by  the  Fish 
Commissioners  without  a  warrant.  If  euacted,  the  act  would  have  been  of 
flagrant  injustice  to  all  other  commissioners  and  an  Insult  to  the  general 
law.  An  act  was  ou  the  calendar  providing  a  fine  for  catching  trout  less 
than  six  inches  in  length.  The  act  should  have  licen  diiferently  drawn  ;  for 
how  could  bayi  t'jll  how  long  the  trout  were  untd  they  were  hooked  f 
Philadelphia  and  Massachusetts  farmers  ar?  at  constant  war  wi.h  each 
other  concerning  "  the  removal  of  heads,  entrails,  and  fcithers  of  poultry 
exposed  for  sale."  Apart  from  the  adnit:u'y  aspectof  the  matter,  if  Philadel- 
phia market-men  take  them  out,  tbey  will  have  to  charge  so  much  more  per 
pound,  that  people  may  then  be  willing  to  buy  the  inferior  Bay  State  fowl. 

A  curious  instance  of  unnecessary  (!)  beneflcent  special  legislation  was 
the  passing  of  a  bill  by  which  the  travelliuK  expenses  of  deaf  pupils  attend- 
ii.g  I  he  schooU  or  institutions  for  the  deaf  shall  be  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth, though  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them  It  gra- 
ciously permitted.  Why  should  not  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  blind,  and 
also  of  their  guides,  likewise  be  paid  1  CousL'quently  other  charitable  persons 
attempted  to  pass  a  bill  exempting  from  taxation  the  property  of  blind  per- 
sons to  the  amount  of  $3,000 1 

The  Weavers'  Fine  Bill  haslong  been  a  contest  between  the  manufacturer's 
clemency  and  bis  employees'  capacity.  If  the  imposition  of  fines  bad  con- 
tinued, lady  customers  might  have  followed  suit,  revenging  themselves  for 
their  ill-tit  ting  dresses  by  withholdiug  tlie  amount  due  on  a  dressmaker's 
bill  until  the  suits  were  worthy  of  their  approval.  The  State  also  was  re- 
quested not  to  vie  with  the  powers  of  nature  in  permitting  the  pursuit  of 
wild  fowl  by  aid  of  a  sailboat  or  steam-lHunch. 

Discontent  and  envy  have  much  to  do  with  tbe  eight-hour  movement.  A 
genuine  American  always  wants  to  be  as  well  ott'  as  bis  neighbor.  Failing 
therein,  he  would  reduce  to  a  common  standard  ail  the  varied  applications  of 
ability  and  lattor.  When  the  eight'hour  law  is  turned  upon  domestic  ser- 
vice, he  may  then  regret  its  agitation.  If  laws  are  necfssary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children,  there  should  be  no  interference  by  law  with  the  greater  or 
less  capacity  for  labor  by  adult  men  or  women.  Few  women  desire  protec- 
t'on,  though  those  connected  with  certain  organizations  are  forced  to  accept 
it ;  but  surely  any  eight-hour  bill  should  guarantee  tbe  rights  of  freemen  to 
individual  contract. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  education  veers  from  state  socialism  to  local 
Individualism.  Wiscan.sin  would  make  its  Board  of  Education  autocratic, 
but  in  Massachusetts  tbe  Committee  on  Education  reported  against  estab- 
lishing a  new  boiird  of  examiners  to  supervise  all  schools,  because  such  a  bill 
savored  of  centralization.  Snobbish  ignorance  might  rejoice  in  seeing  Uar- 
rard  College  supervised,  but  Boston  culture  would  regiet  it.    Other  persona 
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want  the  State  to  sIkii  contracts  for  the  publication  of  certain  text-books. 
If  the  bill  making  cities  and  tonus  liable  for  injuries  received  b;  pupils  at- 
tending the  public  scbools  bad  passed,  private  schools  would  have  labored 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  at  present.  A  Jealous  regard  for  the  au- 
thority of  town  and  county  school  committees  and  superintendents  also  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  a  bill  by  which  any  teacher,  on  voluntarily  presenting 
herself  for  examination,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
passing  it,  could  receive  a  corresponding  diploma. 

No  legislative  freaks  are  queerer  than  those  which  undertake  to  settle  by 
the  permanence  of  law  that  which  should  be  left  to  tae  development  of  per- 
sonal good  will  and  forbeu-ance ;  but  as  railroads  feared  the  economic  loss 
involved  in  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  a  law  was  enacted  to  prevent  the 
letting-down  of  upper  berths  when  not  In  use. 

Appeals  are  also  made  to  law  to  settle  tbe  social  status  of  people.  An 
Italian  society  la  Boston  protested  against  "  wealthy  Italians  being  permit- 
ted tocoltectgarliage,"  arguing  that  the  business  should  be  restricted  to  poor 
persons.  America,  however,  is  outranked  by  tbe  "  Kuglisb  United  Chimney- 
Sweeps'  Protective  Associsition,"  which  complained  to  Parliament  that  any 
man  of  bod  character  or  "  wi  bout  experience"  might  be  employed  as  a 
sweep,  and  requested  that  no  one  should  sweep  a  chimney  without  being 
registered  or  certificated.  Because  there  is  to  be  a  bill  befora  the  German 
Reichstag  to  abolish  bachelorhood  iu  tbe  interest  of  unmarried  women, 
should  not  our  Kast«rn  Stutes,  on  behiilf  of  our  Western  men,  enact  laws  to 
avert  spinst«rbood  in  New  Knglaud  1  Tbe  logic  of  state  socialism  Is  pitiless; 
marriage  conditious  dictated,  regulation  of  birth  follows.  Suicide  will  next 
be  forbidden,  with  a  penalty  attached  to  its  practice,  which  absent-minded 
people  will  believe  in  with  sincerity  equal  to  that  of  the  lawyer  who,  on  go- 
ing to  his  ot&ce,  read  bis  own  notice  that  he  would  soon  return  and  sat  down 
and  waited  for  himself  I 

The  abolition  of  bad  statutes,  not  the  enactment  of  beneficiary  ones,  is 
needed.  Reformers  ask  for  special  laws  which  handicap  tbe  development  of 
character  into  national  strength.  Paternalism  is  not  tbe  highest  attitude 
of  the  State.  It  is  proposed  to  stop  by  law  the  early  closing  of  shops.  That 
checks  business.  No  matter,  perhaps,  for  the  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  but 
bad  for  the  cobbler.  It  is  hoped  to  destroy  by  law  the  sweating  system.  It 
will  take  more  than  Plnkerton's  detectives  to  do  that.  Yet  why  look  to 
legislation  for  reforms  which  should  be  accomplished  by  personal  energy 
and  chivalry  in  a  country  where  each  man  should  have  the  fullest  liberty 
compatible  with  tiie  liberties  of  others!  We  owe  ourselves  to  tbe  State, 
wbbb  owes  us  tio  reward  in  turn  unless  we  earn  it,  while  the  line  in  legisla- 
tion can  only  be  drawn  by  an  historic  study  of  sequences,  by  classification  of 
broad  human  Interests,  and  by  prophetic  Insight  Into  results  of  present 
action. 

KATB  GaNNBIT  WBIX8. 


'APOLLEIA'-A  PROPHECY. 


The  group  of  asteroids  which  seem  to  fill  the  place  in  the  solar  system 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  suggested  to  an  ingenious  modem  writer  the 
fanciful  tale  of  an  exploded  world  (Apolleia),  of  which  those  "pocket- 
planets,"  as  Herschel  calls  them,  are  the  fragments. 
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In  intellectnal  dcTclopment  the  inhabitants  of  that  hapless  world  had 
advanced  far  t)eyond  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth.  Their  master;  over  the 
forceaof  nature  was  not  coallncd  to  lioruessing  steam  and  lightning,  pro- 
ducing what  practically  aniuunt  to  new  species  of  lM>th  plants  and  animals, 
bringing  down  the  rain  at  pleasure,  or  sucb  small  matters.  The;  sailed  the 
air  as  we  soil  the  ocean ;  the;  made  rivers,  seas,  harbors.  Islands,  mount- 
ains, valleys,  when  and  where  they  pleased ;  if  a  csaat-line  was  not  to  their 
fancy,  they  changed  it ;  if  a  continent  was  too  large,  they  reduced  it ;  if  too 
small,  they  enlarged  it ;  deserts,  steppes,  and  vase  marshes  they  transformed 
to  blooming  gardens  and  fruitful  fields.  In  short,  they  dethroned  nature 
and  usurped  her  proud  sovereignty.  But  at  last  their  vaulting  ambition 
o'erleapt  itself. 

Some  daring  De-Lesseps-and-Edison-in-one,  of  that  highl;-developed 
race,  conceived  the  laagniUceut  project  of  tunnelling  the  planet,  and  thus 
achieving  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  rapid  transit  tx'tvveen  the  antipodes.  In 
Apolleia  no  scheme  was  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  be  "ahead  of  the  times." 
The  new  idea  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  and  delight.  The  grand  engi- 
neering operation<i  began.  Gigantic  machines  ripped  and  tore  into  Che  trawels 
of  the  planet ;  floods  of  chemicals  dis-solvcd  soil  and  rock  with  equal  potency. 
The  work  was  rapidly  approaching  completion  when— 

ApoUeia  was  no  more  I 

Now,  though  plain,  matter-of-fact  science  repudiates  the  fascinating 
theory  that  the  asteroids  are  the  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet,  the  pretty 
Btory  built  upon  that  theory  is  not  without  its  practical  suggestions. 

Rapid  progress  Involves  a  corresponding  shortening  of  processes.  The 
chUd  who  ardently  wishes  he  were  lifted  at  once  to  the  plane  of  full  manhood 
simp';  yearns  for  a  closer  proximit;  to  death. 

For  long  years  the  century-plant  grows  slowly,  unfolding  frond  by  frond 
with  monotonous  regularity.  All  at  once  it  awakens  to  tremendoiLs  action. 
The  vitality  which  has  been  accumulating  during  all  those  decades  suddenly 
leaps  forth.  Uours  do  the  work  of  years.  A  tree-like  stalk  shoots  up  into 
the  air.  blossoms  luxuriantly,  and— presto— the  splendid  plant  Is  dead  I  That 
green  tower  was  its  Bal>el :  after  it  the  deluge. 

For  unknown  ages  the  earth  was  a  seed  unplanted.  For  unknown  ages 
It  germinated  and  grew.  For  a  few  short  hundreds  or  thousands  of  centu- 
ries mankind,  its  tower  of  strength  and  vitality,  has  been  rising.  These  last 
years  are  outdoing  the  work  of  previous  ages. 

Is  the  earth  approaching  the  period  of  its  luxuriant  blossoming  t 

Is  the  story  of  ApoUeia  a  prophecy  I 

Edward  P.  Jackson. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  THE  BACCARAT  CASE. 

I  SEE  It  announced  that  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming  may  be  expected 
to  visit  the  United  States  shortly.  Doubtless  this  will  revive  the  interest  of 
Americans  in  a  recent  trial  as  to  the  results  of  wu.cu  uo  slight  differences 
of  opinion  seem  to  exist  In  England.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  point  out  one 
aspect  of  this  curious  case  which  seems  tx3  have  escaped  attention.  I  mean 
the  coldly  arithmetical  aspect  of  the  now  historic  game  of  baccarat  played  at 
Tranby  Croft. 

These  games  were  played  for  money,  Tha  surest  way— indeed,  the  only 
»ur*  way— to  ascertain  whether  they  wore  fairly  or  unfairly  played,  obvlon"»ly 
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WM  to  look  Into  the  flniTicial  results  of  the  rsthm.  If  nn  arltbrnetleal  In- 
qairy  shows  that  one  or  another  player  left  otf  with  tnoro  or  less  winnings 
than  for  the  number  and  amount  of  bis  stakes  be  was  honestly  entitled  to 
have,  fraud  wouldbavetibe  inferred ;  bat  1 1  could  only  be  provtrd  after  i  t  bad 
been  dellued,  and  it  could  only  be  deiiii^d  after  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  Rnmes, 
Btaken,  and  winn!u(^.  The  tableaux  (or  statements  of  each  pl.tTer'a  opeia- 
tlona)  of  I  he  two  nights  alone  could  make  this  aualysls  pos-sible,  with  the 
number  of  even's  (an  "event"  bjlng  a  completed  "hind"),  the  surplus  of 
widnings,  and  the  average  stakes  of  the  players  Applylngtj  these  taibleauz 
this  aialy <i<,  wo  should  have  b  id  the  eofpui  d'licti.  As  It  was,  ti.e  whole 
proceedings  from  beginning  to  end  were  like  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  a 
murderer  before  the  fact  was  fully  established  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted I  What  li  the  tale  of  Tranby  Croft  as  it  was  actually  worked  out 
and  left  at  the  clo-ie  of  the  trial  from  the  point  of  view  of  arithmetic  and  of 
the  laws  of  e  vidence  f 

Sir  William  Gordon  Cummlng,  playlni?  baccarat  at  the  same  table  with 
young  Mr.  Wilson  for  two  consecutive  nishls  (tha  Prince  of  Wales  being 
dealer,  and  therefore  playing  a^inat  Wilson  and  Sir  WilUsm),  leftofT,  after 
a  Btrles  of  thirteen  events,  with  £i!i  of  winning,  of  which  £75,  we  are  told, 
was  due,  not  to  winnin):s  on  the  table  of  Sir  William  and  WUsou,  but  to 
"  by -bets  "  on  the  other  table*.  This  gives  £130  as  the  amount  won  and  held 
by  Sir  William  OS  the  outcome  of  thirteen  "events"  at  the  WilsonCumming 
table.  Five  reputable  persons,  out  of  a  larger  number  present  and  looking 
oil,  state,  and,  It  is  admitted,  sincerely  believe,  that  during  these  games  they, 
ainonii  them,  saw  Sir  William  on  thirteen  occasions,  by  four  different  meth- 
ods, odd  to  hia  stake  after  an  event.  Tboy  also  state  that  these  additions 
amounted  in  all  to  £105.  No  two  of  these  flvo  persons,  however,  state  that 
they  saw  the  fiame  act  of  addition  on  his  part.  The  Prince,  who  was  the 
banker  throughout,  and  thcref  sre  hold  to  protect  his  own  stokes,  does  not 
state  that  he  saw  any  fraud  on  any  one  of  these  thirteen  occasions;  nor 
does  any  other  person  present,  except  the  afore-mentioned  five,  state  that  he 
or  she  saw  any. 

Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  fl/e  persons  who  state  that  they  saw  Sir  William 
add  to  his  stakes,  staked  on  the  same  cards  with  Sir  WUIUim  at  the  same 
table.  H3  states  th-it,  playing  low,  he  left  off  with  £30  or  £00  to  the  good. 
He  states  that  Sir  William,  playing  higher,  left  off— honestly  or  dishonestly 
—with  £150  to  the  good. 

Therefore  the  proportion  between  the  stakes  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Sir 
William  must  be  the  proportion  between  their  winnings,  and  there  mu.°t  be 
for  each  an  average  stake.  This  is  not  a  question  of  eyesight,  but  of  arith- 
metic. If  in  the  thirteeu  instances  of  alleged  cheating  the  original  stiikeof 
Sir  William  was  £5,  he  must  have  honestly  won  £05.  But  by  adding  £105 
of  alleged  fraudulent  additions  to  £C5  we  do  not  get  £150 ;  and  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement  that  his  winnin>;s  were  from  £jOto£CO,  it  U  Im- 
possible to  work  out  an  average  stake  for  him  from  £1  up  to  £5  which  will 
avoid  the  discrepancy.  Nor  are  we  helped  by  Mr.  Wllson'.s  further  state- 
ment that  be  "  saw  but  cannot  specify"  other  cheating.  If  he  did,  every 
counter  added  would  mahe  the  discrepancy  wider  between  what  Sir  Will- 
iam on  the  hypothcis  of  cheating  must  have  had  and  what  upon  the  evi- 
dence he  did  have,  lu  a  pUy  of  three  or  four  hours  a  certain  number  of 
events  must  have  happened  with  a  surplus  of  wiiming";  for  Sir  William  and 
Mr.  Wilson  to  put  Mr.  Wilson  from  £50  to  £60  to  the  good. 
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If  the  average  stake  of  Wilson  was  £2,  the  surplus  of  winnings  was  £26. 
If  the  average  stake  of  Sir  William  was  i-ti,  be  could  not,  as  wo  find  he  said  to 
the  Prince,  showing  his  tableau,  help  winning.  He  must  have  won  from  £125 
to  fl.^jO.  The  known  winnings  of  Sir  WiUlain,  £l!o,  must  be  reduced  to  £i5 
to  malce  the  allegation  that  he  fraudulently  added  £105  tally  with  the  £150 
weare  toldheactually  had.  To  reduce  the  £03  to  £43,  the  times  the  table  won 
must  be  reduced  from  thirteen,  as  testified  by  WUson,  to  nine.  But  then  nine 
surplus  winnings  will  not  account  far  the  £oOto  £!30  which,  we  are  told,  WU- 
son bud !  If  before  or  after  the  thirteen  specified  instances  Sir  William 
played  the  coup  de  trois,  he  either  lost  or  won  on  the  aggregate  of  the  coupn. 
If  he  lost,  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  win,  nor  could  his  £30  to  £80  be  accounted 
for.  If  he  won.  Sir  William  must  have  had  more  than  £65.  If  he  s  ood 
even,  the  position  was  unchanged.  Given  Mr.  Wil;:>n  with  a  lower  stake, 
who  comes  out  with  from  £50  t-o  £60,  Sir  William  with  a  higher  stake,  who 
comes  out  with  £150,  and  given  Sir  William's  thirteen  admitted  stakes  of  £S 
each  admittedly  winning  £05,  it  is  arithmetically  impossible  so  to  construct 
the  game  as  that  £103  out  of  £l.~iO  shall  be  the  product  of  cheating,  because 
the  surplus  winnings  of  the  table  must  be  exactly  thirteen,  or  more  or  less. 
If  more.  Sir  William  honestly  wins  more  ;  if  exactly  thirteen,  or  less,  Wil- 
son cannot  win  from  £M  to  £iiO. 

Tbese  are  the  arithmetical  difficulties  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  strange  story,  and  which  I  give  for  what  they  are  worth. 

ARITauSTICIAN. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

Bt  popular  judgment,  patriotism  Is  considered  a  primary  virtue,  of  the 
same  value  as  truth  and  honesty ;  and  so  well  is  this  view  established  tliat 
few  attempt  to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  to  doubt  it  is  generally  to  invito 
contempt  or  abuse. 

The  virtue  is  asserted,  not  proved.  The  child  is  taught  to  shout  with 
delight  when  the  flag  is  raised,  to  exalt  the  form  of  government  undt^r  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  overlook  serious  faults  both  in  its  formation  and  in  its 
administratiou.  The  peculiar  genius  of  our  |  eople  also  causes  tlie  bosom  to 
swell  with  patriotic  pride  ;  and  we  exult  in  the  contemplation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  beauties.  V  ireign  nations  may  well  lie  despised,  their  people 
graded  as  parvenus  or  trash,  their  governmeut  held  in  contempt ;  and  while 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  dlsputJ  that  they  have  some  natural  beauties,  it 
must  not  be  admitted  that  nature  elsewhere  can  compare  with  the  domestic 
article.    That  would  be  unpatriotic. 

Patriotism  is  like  dogmatism  in  religion.  The  latter  claims  absolute 
truth,  with  none  existing  apart  from  its  teachings;  while  patriotism  is  a 
blind  admiration  for  one's  own  surroundings,  and  a  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  equal  good  existing  elsewhere. 

Tlie  claim  that  patiloli--m  is  a  virtue  would  be  diflkult  to  maintain. 
Vlrtnelsraorolexcetlence.  and  while  It  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  that  patri- 
otism, under  certain  conditions,  hassomemerit,  it  would  lie  bard  to  satisfy  a 
thinking  man  that  the  love  of  one's  native  land  has  any  connection  with  the 
practiceof  goodness  or  the  possession  of  morality.  If  it  were  |)ossible,  it 
would  be  still  more  didlcult  to  show  how  an  Englishman  could  display  any 
particular  morality  by  being  a  patriotic  Briton'  one  year,  and  display  the 
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same  virtne  by  renouncing  his  alleKiance  to  Queen  Victoria  and  becoming  a 
patriotic  American  the  succeedinj;  year.  Virtue  sboald  be  tbe  stud;  of  every 
man.  Hesbouid  aim  to  live  a  life  of  moral  excellence,  and  in  this  study  all 
assumed  orprctended  virtues  should  be  closely  examined.  If  patriotism  is 
foimd  wontini;,  itshould  be  unhesitatingly  repudiated. 

Tbe  boundary  lines  of  nations  are  of  human  invention,  and  are  not  set  by 
tbe  Creator.  They  are  matters  of  agreement,  either  by  councils  or  by  force 
of  the  conqueror,  and,  iu  consequence,  the  patriotic  soul  is  sometimes  at  a 
loss— vritiiout  a  thorough  (reOKraphical  knowledge,  or  the  presence  of  a  cus- 
tom-house official  to  remind  him  that  he  is  cros-sing  the  line — to  know 
where  his  love  shall  end  and  perfect  indift'erouce  liegin. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  alternately  been  French  and  German,  requir- 
ing tbe  citizen  to  change  the  object  of  his  love.  The  map  of  Europe  is  con- 
stantly being  altered,  and  the  changed  map  of  North  America  may  yet  im- 
pose upon  the  patriotic  Canadian  the  duty  of  transferring  the  exercise  of  this 
so-called  virtue  to  another  government.  One  who  is  really  seeking  to  know 
virtue  liecomcs  bewildered  at  the  quality  of  the  moral  excellence,  directing 
the  emotions  of  transplanted  patriots  iu  the  exercise  of  patriotic  feelings 
towards  ttieir  latest  government. 

Virtue  is  not  climatic,  nor  can  that  passion  be  properly  designated  a 
virtue  which  fllis  the  mind  with  feelings  of  love  to  everything  on  one  side  of 
an  imaginary  line,  and  perfect  indifference  to  everything  on  the  other  side, 
solely  because  of  different  existing  forms  of  government.  Spencer  says  ttiat 
"  patriotism  is  nationally  what  egoism  is  iudividually."  Every  one  can  re- 
call Instances  In  which  self-glorilication  has  marred  characters  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  exemplary.  But  bow  much  greater  is  the  evU  when 
the  people  of  a  nation  collectively  Indulge  io  itl  Our  admirable  qualities 
should  not  be  constantly  announced.  Let  them  be  seen  without  advertise- 
ment. Local  conceit,  so  much  admired  at  home,  so  admirable  in  one's  own 
country,  canuot  be  successfully  transplanted. 

Tlie  man  who  proclaims  his  patriotism  away  from  home,  where  national 
love  Is  for  another  flag,  another  government,  makes  himself  a  nuisance,  both 
by  the  aunouncomant  of  his  country's  excellences  and  by  his  enthusiastic 
appreciai  ion  of  them.  Yet  his  appreciation  Is  patriotism,  the  great  virtue. 
The  cultivated  man,  however,  thoui;h  he  may  bo  a  slave  of  this  time-honored 
and  musty  habit,  is  silent  on  his  country's  greatness  when  ajroad,  be  he 
English  or  American.  If  patriotism  Is  a  virtue,  it  is  the  only  one  that  be- 
comes a  noxious  fungus  by  change  of  scene  and  climate.  Justifiable  wars 
(if  such  there  bel  have  been  commenced  solely  because  Injustice  or  wrong 
was  l>eln:t  dene.  They  have  too  often  been  needlessly  protracted  by  the 
patriotic  spirit,  and  the  memory  of  them,  whic  >  should  have  been  blotted 
out,  has  been  kept  alive  to  keep  patriotism  at  the  t>oiling-point.  One  would 
think  that  not  only  were  nations  made  great  and  the  people  made  happy  by 
fighting,  but  that  it  was  more  important  for  nations  to  be  great  than  for  tbe 
people  to  be  happy. 

The  popular  orator,  when  fully  primed  with  patriotism,  revives  the 
recollection  of  carnage  and  slaughter,  the  acts  of  the  perpetrators,  and  the 
Bufferings  of  the  victims.  Dean  Swift's  aphorism,  that  "  the  real  benefactor 
is  tbe  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,"  is  Ignored  unless  the  hearers  happen  to  be  voting  agriculturists. 
Count  Tolstoi,  whose  early  life  was  spent  in  war,  says:  "  When  I  think  of 
all  tbe  evils  I  have  endured  and  seen,  arising  from  national  animosities,  1  see 
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that  It  Is  all  dae  to  that  gross  imposture,  love  of  one's  native  land." 
Macaulay  says :  "  An  exclusive  attachment  to  a  particular  society,  though  a 
natural  and  under  certain  restrictions  a  useful  sentiment,  implies  no 
extraordinary  attainment  in  wisdom  or  virtue."  The  admirer  of  peace  finds 
Uttlo  iu  patriotism  to  arouse  bis  best  emotions.  He  is  content  to  do  Justice 
and  love  mercy. 

Few  sentences  have  become  so  hackneyed  as  Webster's  words,  "Our 
country,  may  she  always  be  riKht;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong!" 
When  the  virtue  under  consideration  calls  for  such  immoral  support  as 
these  lines  teach  us  to  give,  it  is  time  to  examine  it  closely  and  see  if  there 
isany  virtue  in  a  sentiment  that  demands  the  support  of  the  wrong.  Herbert 
Spencer  gives  a  gentle  reproof  to  the  indorser  of  Webster's  view :  "  Whoever 
entertains  such  an  opinion  has  not  that  moral  equilibrium  of  feeling  required 
for  dealing  scientifically  with  social  phenomena."  In  fact,  the  unequivocal 
patriot  must  be  blind. 

The  persistent  claim  Is  that  patriotism  is  not  only  an  admirable  virtue, 
but  a  necewlty  for  the  nation's  welfare;  that  without  it  governments  would 
have  but  poor  support,  and,  lacking  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  citi- 
zens, would  bo  unstable.  The  support  given  anything  by  enthusiasm  is  un- 
certain. Really  strong  support  is  that  given  by  the  cool,  clear-headed  man 
who  seeks  justice  and  desires  peace  and  plenty  for  all.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  demand  of  men  who  simply  wanted  Justice  done, 
much  less  concerned  about  building  up  a  strong  government  than  secur- 
ing to  citizens  their  rights.  Tbo  idea  of  a  strong  government  drawing  its 
support  from  the  bubbling  patriotism  of  the  people  runs  counter  to  the  dec- 
laration that  govemnieat  derives  its  powers  from  consent  of  the  governed. 
Government  should  have  no  strength  that  the  people  do  not  willingly  allow 
it  to  have. 

A  proclaimed  virtue  should  In  our  day  draw  some  support  from  the 
teachings  of  Christianity ;  but  in  patriotism  one  looks  for  it  in  vain.  In 
fact,  Christianity  appealed  to  the  world  ;vith  power  because  it  broke  down 
the  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  proclaimed  that  God  had  made 
all  men  of  one  blood  to  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  that  all  men  were  brethren. 
This  thought  clashes  with  patriotitim,  and,  when  accepted  as  Christian 
teachings  should  be,  raises  a  barrier  to  patriotism ;  for  men  of  one  blood, 
brethren,  should  have  no  Jealousies  or  animosities  towards  each  other. 
Greatness,  too,  knows  no  national  lines.  The  world  claims  the  great  of  all 
nations;  their  place  of  nativity  is  a  mere  accident.  Goodness  is  apart  from 
sectionalism.  To  quote  Spencer  again,  "The  moral  law  Is  cosmopolite,  and 
no  respecter  of  nationalities,  and  between  men  who  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other  in  locality  or  anything  else,  there  must  still  exist  the  same  bal- 
ance of  rights  OS  though  tbey  were  next-door  neigbtx>rs." 

It  would  follow  that  the  man  who  admires  greatness,  and  seeks  the  at- 
tainment of  goodness  and  virtue,  cannot  find  any  place  for  patriotism.  He 
cannot  concentrate  his  love  on  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be  born,  or  the 
government  that  he  found  preserving  order  and  guarding  his  natural  rights. 
To  be  in  sympathy  with  the  world's  great  minds,  the  seeker  after  truth  must 
not  be  hampered  by  an  imaginary  line.  Emerson  says  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  untrue,  because  neither  religion  nor  virtue  could  govern  the  life  of 
the  isolated  man.  So  the  people  who  isolate  themselves  from  full  Inter- 
course and  fellow  feeling  with  the  world  restrict  their  mental  and  moral 
growth.    Patriotism  drags  them  down,    Ouo  of  our  great  men,  a  signer  o( 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Tery  nobly,  but  perhaps  rtrj  unpatriotl- 
cally,  said,  a  hundred  years  aKO :  "The  world  is  my  coii" try  ;  to  do  good  my 
religion."  Patriotism  is  now  needless,  and  it  is  time  to  abandon  it.  None 
can  assert  that  the  man  who  loves  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  can  be  bettered 
by  loving  a  national  Hag  or  wasting  love  on  a  form  of  government.  He  may 
well  admire  and  approve  the  government  that  successfully  preserves  peace 
and  sees  that  justice  Is  done  to  rich  and  poor  alike;  bat  love  should  be  for 
truth,  beauty,  art,  and  for  our  fellow  men.  The  nationality  of  the  writer 
who  instructs,  the  artist  who  delights,  or  our  brother  who  suffers,  should 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

Patriotism  is  a  fallacy.  It  makes  men  national  bigots,  without  either 
making  them  better  men  or  better  citizens.  It  fosters  sectionalism,  and 
calls  for  unreasonable  admiration  and  an  unreasoning  love  for  our  native  or 
adopted  land  and  all  Its  belongings,  without  appealing  to  the  judgment.  It 
has  long  enough  masqueraded  as  a  virtue,  and  may  well  be  put  aside  with 
other  d  bris  of  the  post  and  be  superseded  by  philanthropy.  This  change 
in  popular  feeling  may  not  come  immediately,  hut,  looking  forward,  we  can 
dream  of  the  time  when  patriotic  exhortations  will  cease,  and  mankind  be 
governed  by  the  "  parliament  of  man  "  and  nations  be  Joined  in  the  "  federa- 
tion of  the  world." 

Jaues  Lerdom. 
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RUSSIAN  BARBARITIES  AND  THEIR  ArOLOGIST. 

BY  THE  ItEV.  I)U.  ADLKIt,  CUIEF   KABBI    OF  THE    UNITED    UEBBEW 
COXOREOATIOXS  OP  THE  BlUTISU  EMMKE. 


"  Woe  to  thob  that  spoilest,  aud  thou  wast  oot  spoiled  ;  and 
dealest  treacherously,  and  they  dealt  not  treachuroiisly  with  thoo  !" 
(Isamh  XXXIIL,  1.)  Outhis  text  my  revered  father  aud  pred- 
eceesor  in  office  based  the  discourse  which  he  preached  on  the 
day  of  humiliutiou  that  was  observed  during  the  Crimeau  War  of 
1854.  I  well  remember  my  father,  a  mau  of  meek  aud  geutle 
disposition,  expressing  the  fear  lest  he  might  have  been  carried 
away  by  his  patriotic  fervor  to  level  denuueiations  of  too  fierce  a 
character  against  England's  foe.  But  it  would  seem  aa  though 
his  words  were  spoken  with  prophetio  foresight,  as  though  ho 
had  instinctively  felt  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  words 
of  Isaiah  would  bo  but  too  fully  applicable  to  the  Colossus  of  the 
North. 

We  are  told  by  friendly  critics  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  em- 
ploy the  language  of  denunciation  when  referring  to  ttic  barbar- 
ities practised  upon  the  Jews  of  Russia.  Objections  are  raised 
to  the  publication  of  Darkest  liussia,  a  periodical  which  is 
issued  by  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee  in  London  with  the  object 
of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world  authentic 
facts  relating  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jewish  and  other  non- 
conformist subjects  of  that  empire.  It  is  argued  that  the  pnbli- 
VOL.  CUli.— xo.  420.  33 
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cation  of  the  fMcta  tends  to  irritate  those  invested  with  high 
authority  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  fail  ultogetiier  to  grasp  either  the 
wisdom  or  the  justice  of  these  criticisms.  Is  it  not  in  the  power 
of  the  authorities  at  once  to  remove  tlie  source  of  irritation  by 
staying  their  persecution  ?  Does  oppression  "  that  niaketh  a 
wise  man  msul "  become  legal,  just,  and  equitable  when  it  is 
practised  in  t!io  laud  of  the  Czars  ?  Does  persecution  lose  its 
hateful  character  because  it  is  directed  against  the  downtrodden, 
defenceless  Ilobrow?  The  hapless  victims,  indeed,  are  unable  to 
lift  up  their  voice.  They  must  suffer  in  silence;  they  are  "op- 
pressed and  afflicted  and  they  open  not  their  mouth."  The  Mas- 
covite  press  is  hopelessly  mid  holidossly  gagged.  Shall  their  co- 
religionists who  dwell  in  the  Iiap|)y  laml  of  freedom  likewise  hold 
their  peace,  or  only  speak  "with  bated  breath  and  whispering  hum- 
bleness"!' Shall  they  fold  their  hands  in  sluggish  apathy?  "  Do- 
liver  thetn  that  aro  drawn  unto  death,  aiid  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain.  If  thou  sayest.  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not 
he  that  pondercth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  kecpeth  thy 
soul,  doth  not  ho  know  it"?  (Proverbs  XXIV.,  11.  li.)  The 
scriptural  monition  comes  to  ua  with  all  its  native  force.  And 
wo  regard  it  as  our  first  and  obvious  duty  to  place  before  the 
world  a  plain  and  nnvarniahod  record  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  stir  and 
rouso  public  oj)iiiion — public  opinion,  which,  in  the  momorabio 
woi-ds  uttered  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripun  at  the  great  Guildhall 
meeting,  "  is  not  the  wild  hysteria  of  a  few,  but  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  the  many  ;  which  is  tlio  product  of  the  experience  of 
past  ages  ;  whicli  is  built  up  in  the  experience  of  the  bitterness 
of  human  outrage  ;  which  when  it  speaks  on  behalf  of  mercy  is 
as  the  Voice  of  Oud  speaking  amongst  men  ;  which  when  it  speaks 
on  behalf  of  right  is  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  collect- 
ive conscience  of  humanity  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
one."  I  reaflily  admit  that  our  publication  must  be  free  from 
exaggeration  ;  that  it  must  rigorously  eschew  all  overdrawn  and 
colored  descriptions.  We  therefore  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
gather  trustworthy  and  accurate  information  ;  an  endeavor 
which,  it  need  hardly  be  saiil,  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  stigmatize  our  narra- 
tives as  unfounded  tales  of  Muscovite  barbarity,  or  to  designate 
them  as  idle  rrown/.s' proceed ing  from  .lewish  sources.  Exactly 
the  same  deprecatx>ry  epithets  were  levelled  at  the  accounts  given 
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in  TTie  Times  of  the  jjersecution  of  the  Jews  in  1881  and  1882, 
until  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfiiction  uf  ull,  with  ono 
exception  (of  which  more  anon),  that  they  were  absolutely 
authentic  matters  of  fact. 

And,  being  satisfied  that  our  statemente  are  accurate,  are  we 
not  justified  in  holding  them  up  to  the  opprobrium  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen, made  all  Europe  ring  with  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  dtmgeona  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
did  he  then  wrap  up  his  statements  in  sugared  words  and  conven- 
tional phraseology  ?  When  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  denounce  the 
wrongs  tliafc  had  been  eomuiitted  in  Bulgaria,  did  he  permit  him- 
self to  bo  muzzled  from  fear  of  wounding  Turkish  susceptibilities  ? 
And  may  we  not  turn  to  higher  and  holier  exemplars  ?  When 
the  great  seers  of  old  werecommissiouod  to  reprove  the  mighty 
empires  of  the  East  for  their  oppression  and  cruelties,  did  they 
seek  to  make  their  messages  palatable  by  soft  flatteries,  glossing 
over  all  that  was  vile  and  oontemptiblo  ?  Did  they  not  portray 
wrong  in  all  its  naked  hideousness  ?  Did  they  not,  in  words 
aglow  with  fiery  indignation,  teach  tho  immortal  lesson  that  right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  that  ruin  and  sliame  will  be  the 
inevitable  lot  of  a  people  that  violates  the  eternal  and  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy  ? 

These  sacred  principles  are  being  flagrantly  and  violently 
trodden  under  foot  in  tho  land  of  the  North.  It  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  describe  in  minute  detail  tho 
various  phiises  of  the  persecution  to  which  the  Jew  of  Russia  is  at 
present  subjected.  It  may  be  of  advantage  to  present  them  in  a 
succinct  outline.  With  tho  downfall  of  Ignatieff  the  outrages 
which  had  disgniced  the  years  1881  and  1883  came  to  an  end. 
Whether  this  downfall  was  brought  about,  or  at  least  hastened, 
by  the  protests  raised  in  the  puhlic  press,  and  especially  by  the 
memorable  meeting  at  t!ie  Mansion  House,  I  will  not  now  stay  to 
inquire.  It  hiis  been  cyrycally  sai<l  Unit  the  Muscovite  does  not 
mind  acting  brutally,  but  that  he  entertains  tlie  strongest  possible 
objection  to  being  regarded  by  others  as  capable  of  acting  in  this 
fashion.  After  1882  we  hear  no  more  of  bloodshed,  pillage,  and 
outrages  on  women.  But  other  methods  were  sought  to  render 
the  lives  of  the  desjiised  Hebrews  insupportable.  Tho  greatest 
hardship    under    which   they   have  suffered   from   the    earliest 
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period  of  their  settlement  waa  their  rostrictioa  to  fiftee| 
Gubcrnia,  besides  Poland,  as  places  of  roaideuce.  These  fil! 
teeu  provinces  represent  a  district  of  comparatively  large  areik 
but  lacking  in  towns  of  any  great  coaimorcial  importance.  Yaj 
the  four  and  a  half  or  five  millions  who  inhabit  llussia  and  Poland 
managed  to  earn  their  subsistence.  We  hear  of  them  in  thj 
towns  as  the  principle  traders  and  artisans,*  in  the  villages  ai 
farmers,  mill-owners,  and  dairymen.  They  were  also  tacitly  peR 
mitted  to  establish  themselves  in  important  commercial  central 
outside  the  pale  of  settlement,  still  greater  facilities  being  givefl 
to  craftsmen,  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  and  those  who  had  r© 
ceived  a  university  education.  In  the  fateful  year  of  1882,  aftei 
the  excesses  liad  ceased,  legislative  measures  were  enacted  intend' 
ed  to  withdraw  all  the  privileges  by  which  the  hardship  of  thfl 
settlement  restrictions  had,  in  some  measure,  been  mitigatedJ 
The  Jews  were  prohibited  from  residing  outside  any  of  tha 
towns  in  the  pale,  and  were  forbidden  to  own,  farm,  or  mauagef 
landed  property.  At  first  these  May  laws,  as  they  were  termed 
from  the  month  in  which  they  were  promulgated,  were  permitted! 
to  remain  inoperative.  But  since  the  summer  of  last  year  thejj 
have  been  enforced  by  stringent  orders  from  headquarters,  witb| 
the  effect  of  crowding  ouornious  populations  into  the  congested 
towns.  Artisjvns  are  expelled  with  indignities,  as  though  thejl 
were  criminals,  from  cities  where  they  had  hitherto  gained  an 
honorable  subsistence.  Muu  of  education  are  no  longer  permitteq 
to  exercise  the  professions  for  which  they  have  been  diligentljl 
trained.  Laws,  not  inaptly  likened  to  thumbscrews,  that  had  long 
since  fallen  into  desuetude,  are  revived  and  enforced  witli  tha 
utmost  rigor,  and  with  a  cynical  contempt  of  human  rightaj 
Day  after  day  brings  us  tidings  of  thousands,  who  have  no  faulli 
other  than  that  of  being  Jews,  having  been  oxpulled  from  theit 
homes,  and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  sulTering  and  privation.  I 
What  is  the  result  of  these  measures  ?  The  condition  of  the 
victims  is  ineffably  sad.  Their  staff  of  bread  is  broken.  Instead 
of  enjoying  health  and  vigor,  as,  owing  to  their  sobriety  and  tem-j 
perance,  they  formerly  did,  they  are  now  being  slowly  starved  td 
death.  A  correspondent  testifies:  "Among  all  the  populatioa 
of  vast  Russia  I  never  met  with  persons  looking  more  wretche^ 

'There  are  nearly  300.000  artisana  in  the  flfteen  prorlnoes  of  the  pale.  Ct, 
D<mnec»  statist ii't'*  turU  nombre  dc«  Juifa  cxercann dea  mHier»,  etc.  Saint-P*tor»" 
bourR,  1888. 
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tlian  tlie  emaciated  Jews.  In  all  Europe  there  is  no  class  of  men 
who  find  it  harder  to  earn  a  morsel  of  brt-iid  than  is  tiie  case  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  Russian  Jews."  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  exo- 
dus hivs  commenced  as  groat  and  as  impetuous  as  that  which  took 
place  ten  years  ago.  The  poor  exiles  pour  forth  over  the  linos  of 
railway  leading  from  the  frontier  towns  of  Russia  to  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  13  re  men.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berliner 
Tagebl<i(t,gWmg  an  account  of  the  scenes  that  are  daily  to  be  wit- 
nessed at  the  Charlottenburg  railway  station,  commences  with 
the  quotation  :  •'  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now."  And  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  utter  wretchedness  which 
the  arrival  of  each  train  discloses.  Huggard  men  and  women  are 
there  so  weak  that  they  are  hardly  nlfle  to  walk,  children  in 
scanty  raiment,  and  whole  families  that  had  lived  in  comparative 
affluence  driven  at  a  day's  notice  from  their  homesteswls  and  the 
land  which,  with  all  its  faults,  they  still  loved. 

On  healing  the  sad  tale  of  all  this  misery,  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  investigate  the  causes  which  huve  induced  this  perse- 
cution. Those  best  entitled  to  form  a  judgment  trace  it  to  relig- 
ious intolerance  and  to  the  insousato  thirst  for  Panslavism 
which  has  seized  upon  so  many  Russian  minds,  M,  Pobiedonost- 
zeff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  .Synod,  who  unhappily  enjoys 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Czar,  is  a  fanatic  by  conviction,  and 
cannot  tolerate  that  the  land  should  be  inlialiited  by  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  orthodox  creed.  Hence  pei-secutions  of  a 
similar  character,  though  of  less  intensity,  are  enacted  against 
Protestants,  Catliolica,  and  especially  Uniatcs  (Catholics  who  use 
the  Slav  liturgy),  Professer  Geffcken*  writes:  "If  the  latter 
refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized  by  orthodox  popes,  they  are 
unsparingly  deported.  Twenty  thousand  Uniates  alone  have  been 
removed  from  the  western  provinces  to  Szaratow.  Those  who 
remain  at  home  have  Cossacks  quartered  npon  them,  and  all  sorts 
of  compulsory  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  stamp  out  this 
sect."  Trustworthy  information  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
rigorous  treatment  to  which  the  Stundists  are  subjected.  Persons 
suspected  of  belonging  to  this  sect  are  declared  ineligible  for  any 
post  or  employment  connected  witli  the  village  administration.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  though  a  pale  of  residence  were  being 
created  for  them.  But  the  persecution  of  the  Jew  is  of  a  greatly 
*"  Russia  QDder  Alexander  III."   New  Review,  Saptembor,  1891. 
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oggrarated  character,  and  carried  on  with  a  more  relentless 
malice,  for  tlie  following  reasons :  He  is  not  a  Slav,  and  the 
watchword  has  gone  forth,  "  Russia  for  the  Russians."  Despite 
all  the  obstacles  with  which  he  has  been  hedged,  he  has  thriven. 
The  Jew,  whom  the  Russian  hardly  ever  names  without  an 
opprobrious  epithet,  has  outstripped  the  orthodox  Slav  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  Hence  the  present  desire  to  crush  and  to 
exterminate  the  poor  Israelite. 

Hut  a  writer  in  the  August  number  of  The  North  Ambkicak' 
Review  aspires  to  throw  "  new  light  "  on  this  quenion.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  alleges  that  the  source  of  the  troubles  is 
not  religious,  but  social  and  economic ;  that  persecution  is  not 
the  tendency  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
but  that  the  Jew  has  brought  these  calamities  upon  himself 
through  his  panisitic  tendencies  and  his  tribal  eiclusiveneas. 
Verily,  these  arguments  deserve  neither  to  be  characterized  as 
light  (they  resemble  rather  an  J^«iJt/a/Mtts)  nor  can  they  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  new,  seeing  that  they  constitute  for  the  most 
p.trt  the  repetition  of  statements  and  assertions  that  were  dished 
up  in  former  articles  that  appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the  arguments  with  which  I 
traversed  my  adversary's  position  touching  our  alleged  tribalism 
and  lack  of  patriotism,  for  Mr.  Gladstone — no  mean  arbiter  in  a 
controversy — has  stated  that  "when  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  made' 
against  the  Jews  what  may  be  called  a  charge  of  incivism,  he  was 
mot  by  an  etiective  defence."*  Nor  need  I  advert  to  those  argu- 
ments whieli  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  Bendavid  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  this  IlEViEW.f 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  specific  indictments  preferred 
by  this  advocate  of  the  Russian  Government,  I  would  briefly  touch 
his  plea  that  the  Jewish  accounts  of  the  atrocities  of  1881  and 
1882,  puhlislie<l  in  the  London  Times,  were  in  most  cases  exaw- 
geratod  and  in  some  to  an  extravagant  degree.  Literary  enconn- 
ters  with  that  gentleman  on  the  part  of  champions  immeasurably 
doughtier  than  I,  notably  Mr.  Heibert  Spencer.J  have  taught  me 
extreme  wariness  in  accepting  as  final  a  statement  emanating  from 

•  "Tlic  Irish  Demand,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  K.  QUdaCoDe.  Nlneltenth  Century. 
Fobrnory.  1»87. 

1 1  do  not  know  whnt  evidence  Mr.  Bendavid  hiut  dlscoveri>d  for  the  Hebrew  de- 
scent of  Churlcj  Dickon!).  QeurKe  Kliol  woo  t  proround  odiniror  of  the  Hebrew ^n- 
iUB.  but  sbo  wits  not.  aa  fur  as  I  nave  boon  able  to  ascertain,  of  Jewisb  origin. 

t  "QoldwlD  Smith  as  a  Critto."    Contemporary  Revleio,  March,  Iggt. 
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him.  He  would  palliate  the  outrages  on  women  committed  in 
1882  by  contending  tluit  they  could  be  reduced  to  half  a  dozen 
authenticated  cases.  I  will  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
80.  Does  this  lessen  the  criminality  of  the  deed  ?  Was  not  an 
insult  offered  by  a  rutflanly  tax-gatlierer  to  one  Kentish  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  a  tiler  of  Dartford,  sufficient  to  stir  England  to 
rebellion  ?  Mr.  Smith  commends  the  reports  of  the  IJritish  con- 
suls comprised  in  two  blue-books  of  1881  to  our  earnest  study.  I 
join  in  this  reeommeadatioii,  and  would  ask  the  pro- 
fessor to  read  carefully  the  second  blue-book  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  (Russia  No.  2,  1882).  He  would 
find  that  Sir  E.  Thorntou,  K.  B.  M.  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
writing  to  Earl  Granville  (number  28),  encloses  an  extract  from 
the  Oolos  newspaper  saying  that  "  in  Balta  alone  cases  of  viola- 
tion were  numerous.  Of  these,  ten  are  already  known,  but  the 
remaining  victims  are  ashamed  to  come  forward."  He  further 
writes  that  an  article  in  the  Golos,  also  quoted,  admits  that  the 
charges  brought  by  foreign  newspapers  against  the  wlmiiiistrative 
abilities  of  the  Russian  authorities  are  but  too  true,  though  they 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  t/uil  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  exaggeration 
when  actual  facts  are  beyond  all  description.  Could  there  be  a 
more  thorough  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  the 
London  Times  f 

But  to  return  to  the  apology  advanced  for  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement  in  Russia.  "  The  Eastern  Church  has  al- 
ways been  tolerant  and  free  from  the  stsiin  of  persecution." 
Granted  that  it  was  so  in  former  days.  Does  history  not  record 
sudden  transformations  due  to  the  influence  of  one  masterful 
mind  ?  And  has  Russia,  indeed,  manifested  invariably  such  per- 
fect tolerance?  One  who  has  studied  the  fortunes  of  Israel  in 
the  land  of  the  North  will  readily  remember  the  horrible  suffer- 
ings inflicted  by  Bogdan  Chmiolnicki,  when  his  hordes  of  Cos- 
sacks swept  through  Poland  intent  on  pillage  and  bloodshed,  first 
in  1648,  when  they  murdered  many  thoussinds  of  Jews,  and  again 
in  1C54,  when  entire  communities  in  Lithuania  were  almost  com- 
pletely annihilated,  the  popes  in  many  cases  instigating  the  mas- 
sacres. 

"  The  Russian  government  has  never  been  guilty  of  persecution. 
The  movement  has  its  main  cause  in  circumstances  purely 
economical,  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrews  area  parasitic  race."    On 
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the  very  same  duy  tlmt  this  imputation  was  published  its  false- 
hood WHS  triumphantly  proved  by  men  whose  information  was 
not  derived  at  second  hand,  but  who  had  studied  the  question  on 
the  spot.  I  refer  to  the  articles  on  "  Jewish  Colonization  "  and 
"  The  Russian  Persecution,"  by  Mr.  Arnold  Wliite  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lanin,  wliich  appeared  in  The  New  Review  ot  August.  In  graphic 
language  they  portray  the  activity  of  the  Jews  as  contrasted  with 
the  idleness  of  the  general  population.  If  they  succeed  in  trade 
better  than  their  Christian  competitors,  it  is  because  the  wares 
they  manufacture  are  of  better  quality  and  are  sold  at  a  more 
reasonable  ju-ice.  In  addition  to  the  traders  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  wlio  are  engaged  in  arduous 
manual  toil.  There  are  the  artisans  of  Berditchew,  the  wharf- 
laborers  of  Odessa,  the  corn-porters  of  Nieolaieff,  the  farm- 
laborers  of  Kremenchiig,  in  addition  to  many  thousand  agricult- 
uralists settled  in  various  colonies  who  are  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  peasantry  of  the  highest  order.  But  I  would 
especially  commend  M.  Lcroy-Beaulieu's  great  work  "  L'Empire 
des  Tsars  et  les  Kusses  "  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  question 
thoroughly.  He  devotes  an  entire  chapter  (Volume  III,  pp.  613 — 
654)  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  examines  the  charge  of 
parasitism  brought  against  them.  One  striking  argument  of  his 
deserves  citation  : — 

"  Lo  Juif,  affirme-t-on,  a  en  aversion  tout  travail 
productif ;  c'est  essentiellement  un  exploiteur  vivant  et 
s'enrichissant  du  labeur  d'autrui.  Oela  encore  peut  dtre  vrai,  du 
moius  en  un  sens.  Le  Juif  n'est,  le  plus  souvent,  qu'nn  intor- 
niediaire  cntre  le  producteur  et  le  consommateur,  et  moius  il  y  a 
deces  intermedial  res,  mieux  il  vaut  pouruuesociete.  Maisdoit-on 
pour  cehi  poser  en  principe  que  tout  marchand,  tout  negociant,  tout 
intermediaire  est  un  parasite  ?  Et  si  cela  est  vrai  du  Juif  ou  da 
Semite,  comment  ne  le  serait-ce  pas  6galementdu  Chretien  ou  de 
I'Aryen  ?  Ne  sait-on  point  que  la  circulation  est  une  fonction 
essentielle  du  corps  social,  comme  de  tout  corps  vivant  ?  "  * 

But  Mr.  Smith's  most  calumnious  and  mischievous  indictment 

*  "  The  Jew,  they  say.  holds  aU  productive  labor  In  aversion  :  he  Isennontlikll;  a 
trader.  Ilvini;  and  earicliin^  himself  by  the  labor  of  another.  This  la  pcrhapa  true. 
at  least  in  oneeeuMi.  The  Jew  U  tuoiit  frequently  ODiy  an  intermediary  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  Lbo  less  there  la  of  the  Interraedlnry  the  better  it  is 
for  society.  Butouftht  one  on  this  account  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  evury  mer- 
chant, trader,  and  middle-man  is  a  parasite!  And  if  that  la  true  of  the  Jew  or  of 
the  Seoille,  whv  will  it  not  be  equally  true  of  the  CbrUtian  and  the  Aryan  f  Does 
not  everybody  know  that  tht.-  circulation  Is  an  essential  function  of  the  body  social, 
as  of  every  livlnK  body!  " 
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appears  at  the  close  of  the  article,  in  the  allegation  that  Nihilism 
IB  supposed  to  bo  recruited  partly  from  the  Jews.  It  is  diilicidt 
to  use  the  language  of  moderation  respecting  a  writer  who  flings 
forth  an  accusation  sucli  as  this,  resting  on  no  more  solid  a  founda- 
tion than  a  mere  supposition, — an  accusation  which  might  be 
fraught  with  the  direst  consequences  to  the  nnliappy  jieople 
against  whom  it  is  recklessly  levelled.  Such  an  act  is  moat  fitly 
characterized  by  the  scriptural  metaphor  of  a  madman  who  casteth 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  says,  "Am  I  not  in  sport?" 
Penal  codes  and  social  vexations  are  but  too  well  calculated  to  sting 
the  Jews  of  Russia  into  hatred.  But  so  deeply  is  the  virtue  of 
lovidty  ingrained  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  so  ardent  is  his  love  of  law 
and  order,  so  profound  is  his  horror  of  assassination,  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  are  mixed  up  with  revolutionary  plots  is 
extraordinarily  small.  This  is  conclusively  demonstrated  in  an 
article  in  Darkest  Russia,  entitled,  "  Are  the  Russian  Jews 
Dynamite  Conspirators  ?  " — where  it  is  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
official  lists,  that  of  the  thirty  persons  who  were  proved  to  l>o  im- 
plicated in  the  attempts  to  murder  the  present  Emperor  and  his 
august  father,  there  was  not  one  Jew,  and  only  one  Jewess,  who, 
however,  having  linked  her  fortunes  to  a  person  of  the  orthodox 
church,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community. 

In  dismissing  the  professor  the  reflection  presses  itself  npon 
ns.  Much  might  bo  said  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  the  Auto- 
crat of  all  the  llussias,  shut  off,  as  he  is,  from  the  free  and  whole- 
some current  of  public  opinion  by  a  dense  wall  of  officialism. 
Some  allowance  might  even  be  made  for  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  who,  Torquemada-like,  persuades  himself  that  he  is 
working  "in  majorem  Dei  (/loriam."  But  no  excuse  can  be 
offered  for  one  who,  privileged  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and 
religious  tolerance  which  wafts  through  the  British  Empire,  does 
not  hesitate  to  palliate  wrongs,  dark  and  huge  as  the  mountain, 
and  to  justify  barbarities  that  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  cessation 
and  redress. 


But  the  question  forces  itself  npon  every  thinking  man, 
"  Quousque  fandcm?  " — How  will  this  end?  An  exodus  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions  is  progressing.  Many  thousands  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  that  great  country  whoso   hospitality   is  as 
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Dnboandcd  as  are  iU  resources,  and  where  they  prove  them 
diligcut,  thrifty,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  A  certain  proporti 
filters  into  this  country,  where  they  have  established  one  branch 
of  industry,  the  cheap-clothing  trade,  and  largely  developed 
another,  the  cheap-boot  trade.  Thanks  to  the  admirable  educa- 
tion which  their  children  receive  at  the  Jews'  Free  School  and 
similar  institutions,  these  foreigners  are  being  slowly  but  surely 
assimilated  with  the  population  among  whom  they  have  chosen 
to  dwell.  Large  numbers  flee  to  the  Iloly  I^ud  (a  veritable 
Palestine  hunger  having  seized  the  jKwr  cowed  refugees),  where 
several  agricultural  colonies  have  been  established  by  the  munif 
icence  of  Baron  E  Imond  de  Ilothschild  and  the  enterprise 
other  lovers  of  Zion,  Travellers  speak  hopefully  of  the  succ- 
of  these  colonies. 

It  is,  however,  considered  neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  en 
courage  large  settlements  of  Jews  in  countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  already  number  a  considerable  Hebrew  popula- 
tion, or  in  those  which,  like  our  own  tight  little  island,  are  al- 
ready over-congested.  And  here  I  may  mention  incidentally  that 
much  exaggeration  is  indulged  in  concerning  the  inflow  of  dense 
hordes  of  paujier  aliens  into  London.  The  publication  of  the 
returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
increase  of  the  immigration  of  the  Polish  Jews  into  London  in 
the  current  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  has  been  but  incon- 
siderable.  But  in  order  to  stay  all  complaints  on  this  head,  BaroQ 
de  Hirsch  has  propounded  a  scheme  to  promote  a  vast  immi 
tion  of  the  Jewish  race  from  Russia  to  those  parts  of  the  wo: 
which  are  as  yet  sparsely  populated.  He  has  devoted  two  mi 
ion  pounds  sterling  to  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  North  and  South  America  and  certain  regions  of  Africa — 
colonies  for  agricultural,  commercial,  and  other  purposes.  He 
has  enlisted  the  aid  of  several  men  renowned  for  their  great  busi- 
ness capacity — men  such  as  Lord  Rothschild,  Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid,  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatto,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ijonis  Cohen,  and  M.  S. 
H.  Goldschmidt — to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  colossal  scheme. 
A  settlement  has  already  been  commenced  in  the  Argentine  lie- 
public,  and  the  latest  advices  I  have  received  speak  very  encour- 
agingly of  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  settlors. 

And  3'et,  whoever  reflects  upon  the  problem  will  admit  that 
emigration,  however  large  the  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted. 
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however  princely  the  munificence  by  I 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  true  solution  of  l| 
Emigration  can  affect  but  a  small  p 
persecuted  Israelites.     Even  giaiitud  i| 
people  go,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  Isrut^Iit 
behind.     They  either  will  not  or  caniil 
have  been  born  and  which  their  fatliciJ 
the  Russian  appeared  there.     "  Des 
millions  sont  reatfis,"  says  Leroy.BDii| 
gone;  millions  remain."     The  sovertii 
from  which  the  Jews  of  Russia  havl 
fonnd  in  the  one  word   "  Freizflgigk| 
thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of 
in   every  district  of  that  vast  enipiti 
aqnare  miles  and  its  ample  menns  of 
dwellers ;  the  abrogation  of  every  ns  (I 
disability.    When,  when  will  the  Czar  I 
word,  so  that  happier  days  may  dawn | 
and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  commence 


A  PLEA  FOR  FKEE  SILVER. 

Br  THE   HON.  D.  W.   VOORHEES,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR   FROM 

INDIANA. 


The  precious  metals  of  the  world  now  in  use  as  money  may 
be  estimated  as  follows  : 

OoM »3.m,018.8» 

Silver »3,820,S7I.S4« 

The  movement,  therefore,  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  for  its  degradation  to  a  commodity 
such  <is  corn,  iron,  wheat,  and  pork,  has  for  its  plain  and  specific 
purpose  the  destruction  of  something  more  than  one-half  the 
specie  currency  of  the  world.  The  human  mind  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  more  tremendous  financial  revolution  or  one  fraught  with 
graver  consequences.  If  it  is  claimed,  however,  that  tlie  con- 
tinued and  persistent  assaults  on  silver  do  not  mean  its  complete 
extermination  as  a  financial  factor,  but  only  its  curtailment  and 
limitation,  the  facts  of  history  arise  at  once  to  refute  such  a 
claim.  The  position  now  assumed  by  the  leading  opponents  of 
silver  money,  to  the  effect  that  tliey  simply  wish  to  limit  its  coin- 
age to  the  American  product  and  to  equalize  its  circulating  value 
with  that  of  gold,  is  not  a  position  of  choice  or  free  will,  but  ia 
the  result  of  the  coercive  power  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the 
position  to  which  in  the  last  fourteen  years  they  have  been  driven, 
step  by  stop,  by  an  awakened  and  aroused  resistance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  people  to  tlieir  actual  and  original  scheme  for  the  total 
overthrow  and  extinction  of  silver  money. 

Tlic  fatal  scope  of  the  legislation  of  187.3,  by  which  silver  was 
demonetized,  and  the  sinister  and  secret  methods  then  adopted, 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  financial  history  of  this  country 
endures ;  and  the  real  pur]ioso  of  the  enemies  of  silver  will  bo 
understood  and  interpreted  by  that  legislation,  rather  than  by 
their  present  enforced  attitude. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  SILVER. 
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The  silent  and  surroptitions  oliinination  of  the  silver  dollar 
from  coinage  in  1873,  and  from  circulation  as  legal-tender  except 
for  the  sum  of  five  dollars  and  under,  was  intended  as  the  death- 
blow to  silver  money  in  this  country,  and  would  have  remained 
and  operated  as  such  but  for  the  sweeping  popular  protest  which 
a  few  years  later  followed  the  discovery  of  the  wrong  and  fraud. 
The  authors  of  the  design  against  silver  at  that  time  played  with 
hidden  hands ;  so  much  so  that  the  most  vigilant  representatives 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  were  deceived,  and  even  the  Presi- 
,dent  of  the  United  States,  when  he  signed  the  bill,  was  not 
ware,  as  his  public  utterances  afterwards  disclosed,  of  the 
stealthy  and  destructive  step  which  had  buou  taken. 

Now,  however,  those  who  eighteen  years  ago  wrought  under 
cover  for  the  destruction  of  one-half  the  honest,  debt-paying 
money  of  the  American  people,  are  as  well  known  as  if  a  calcium 
light  had  been  turned  on  them,  and  are  as  universally  distrusted  by 
the  plain,  laboring,  and  productive  masses  as  if  they  had  been 
caught  in  the  commission  of  crime.  This  feeling  of  distrust  is 
confined  to  no  one  party.  The  ablest  and  most  distinguished  oppo- 
nent of  silver  money  in  the  United  States,  and,  more  than  any  other 
one  man,  the  author  of  the  legislation  of  18?3  on  that  subject, 
has  been  before  three  national  conventions  of  the  liepublican 
party  seeking  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  seeking  it  in 
vain.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  is  always  to  be  spoken  of  with 
respect  as  a  man  of  ability  and  large  experience,  and  more  espe- 
cially so  in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  he  hsis  been  on  both  sides  of  every  financial  issue  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  pivst,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has 
always  veered  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  other  at  the 
exact  time  when  his  services  were  most  valuable  to  the  money 
power,  and  most  oppressive  to  the  laboring,  over-taxed,  debt- pay- 
ing farmers  and  wage-workers  of  tlie  country.  And  yet,  with  all 
his  eminent  services  in  behalf  of  the  financial  centres,  as  they  aro 
called,  banking  corporations,  usurers,  interest-eaters,  and  para- 
ites  on  human  labor  generally,  the  leaders  of  the  l{ei)ublican 
larty  in  New  York  have  never  dared  in  national  convention  to 
cast  the  vote  of  that  State  for  him.  The  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented in  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  and  the  weight  of  obligation 
which  (lie  moneyed  interests  were  under  to  Mr.  Sliorman  was  not 
denied  ;  but  a  wholesome  fear  that  the  plain  people  would  reseat 
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at  the  polls  his  hostility  to  their  interests  restrained  the  impal 
of  gratitude,  if,  indeed,  such  a  sensation  as  gratitude  is  ever  known 
to  organized  wealth. 

In  reaching  a  conclusion  atlverso  to  the  sincerity,  patriotism, 
and  public  virtue  of  the  leaders  of  the  orasade  against  silver 
money,  the  American  people  have  been  actively  ^ud  earnestly 
engaged,  especially  since  1878,  in  educating  themselves- on  the 
subject  from  every  legitimate  source  of  information.  They  have 
examined  the-history  of  silver  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  wherein  it  has  been  at  fault 
in  the  worlil's  commerce,  trade,  and  traffic,  and  why  now,  near 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  deserves  extermination. 
They  have  scanned  its  career  as  it  has  come  down  through  all 
the  ages  alongside  of  goltl,  in  oidur  to  see  where  and  when  it  has 
proved  a  less  honorable  money  metii),  or  a  less  reliable  measure  of 
value,  than  the  yellow  coin  which  luis  borne  it  company.  Wheu 
some  startlitig  crime  takes  place,  when  a  homicide  is  committed, 
the  real  motive  of  the  perpetrator  becomes  the  subject  of  anxious 
and  vigilant  scrutiny  ;  and  so  when  the  assassination  of  silver 
money  occurred  in  1873,  it  pnt  the  American  people  on  notice  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  true  meaning  of  such  an  unexpected  and 
revolutionary  act.  They  have  found  nothing  in  the  origin,  hig- 
tory,  career,  or  services  of  silver  during  tlio  past  four  thousand 
years  to  inspire  an  honest  or  patriotic  motive  for  its  death.  Its 
origin  as  money  under  divine  law  is  the  same  as  that  accordeil  to 
gold. 

In  American  history  the  silver  dollar  has  a  peculiarly  glorious 
origiu,  exalted  sanction,  and  useful  career. 

The  paternity  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is  due 
to  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  June,  1783,  that  great  leader  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  thought  in  his  own  country  and  throughout  the 
world,  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  scat  as  such  at  Trenton  on 
the  4th  tlay  of  November  following.  With  the  achievement  of  j 
our  independence  it  became  necessary  to  depart  from  the  English 
system  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  to  devise  a  system  of 
currency  for  ourselves — an  American  system.  In  his  auto- 
biography, written  in  1821,  Jefferson,  in  referring  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  whereof  he  became  a  member,  says  : 

"  Tbey,  as  early   as  Jannary  7,  1782,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
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moneys  current  in  the  several  States,  and  had  directed  the  Financier,  Rob- 
ert Morris,  to  report  to  them  a  table  of  rates  at  which  the  foreign  coins 
should  be  received  at  the  Treasury.  That  officer,  or  rather  his  assistant, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  answered  them  on  the  15th  in  an  able  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  denominations  of  money  current  in  the  several  States,  and 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  foreign  coins  chieily  in  circulation  with  us. 
He  went  into  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  standard  of 
value  with  us,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  money  unit." 

JeffcrsoQ  then  describes  the  standard  of  value  and  the  money 
unit  reported  by  the  Financier  to  whom  the  subject  had  beon  in- 
trusted, and  proceeds  to  point  out  his  objections  to  the  same. 
Having  given  his  views  against  tlio  report,  ho  says  on  page  53  of 
his  autobiography.  Vol.  I.  of  his  complete  works  : 

"Such  a  system  of  money-arithmetic  would  bo  entirely  unmanageable 
for  the  common  purposes  of  society.  I  proposed,  therefore,  instead  of  this, 
to  adopt  the  Dollar  as  our  unit  of  account  and  payment,  and  that  its  divLsions 
and  sub-divisions  should  be  in  the  decimal  ratio.  I  wrote  some  notes  on  the 
subject  which  I  Hubmittcd  to  the  cousiduratiou  of  the  Financier.  I  received 
his  answer  and  adherence  to  his  general  8y3t«m,  only  agreeing  to  take  for 
his  unit  one  hundred  of  those  ho  Urst  proposed,  so  that  a  Dollar  should  be 
14,<Ho  and  a  crown  10  units.  I  replied  to  this,  and  printed  my  notes  and 
reply  on  a  (lying  sheet,  which  I  put  into  the  han<l8  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress for  consideration,  and  the  committee  agreed  to  report  on  my  principle. 
Tbia  was  adopted  the  ensuing  year,  and  is  the  system  which  now  prevails." 

lu  the  appendix  to  his  autobiography  Jefloraou  still  furtiier 
explains  the  silver  dollar  as  our  ataiulard  of  value  and  unit  of  ac- 
count and  payment,  discusses  the  amount  of  pure  silver  and  of 
alloy  it  should  contain,  and  points  out  the  proportion  which  gold 
should  boar  to  silver, — silver  being  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  value  of  everything  else. 

The  action  of  the  Continental  Congress,  thus  secured  by  Jef- 
ferson, was  immediately  indorsed  under  the  federal  constitution 
of  1789,  and  received  the  full  sanction  of  that  instrument. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, universidiy  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  in 
the  world's  history,  fully  concurred  with  Jefferson  in  regard  to 
the  coinage  and  use  of  silver  money.  In  a  report  made  to  Con- 
gress in  1791  Hamilton  said: 

"To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as  money  is  to  abridge  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  is  liablo  to  all  the  objections  which 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty 
circulation." 

Washington,  in  the  abundance  of  his  wisdom,  gave  his  strong 
approval  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  giant 
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iutellects  of  such  men  as  Madison  and  John  Karshall  failed 
discover  tliat  such  legitilatiou  was  either  diiugerous  or  reckless.] 
And  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,   onward  in  its 
marvellous  career  of  development  and  glory,  the  dollar  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  constitution  for  eighty-four  years  rendered  its 
constant  and  indispensable  aid  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  pros- . 
perity  of  the  American  people.     In  peace  and  in  war  it  was  hon-J 
orable  par-money,  and  often  higher  than  par  with  gold,  in  all  thd 
gigantic  and  widespread  transactions  of  American  progress  and  1 
expansion.     For  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  century  in  human  history  the  silver  dollar] 
Wiis  the  honored  and  unquestioned  currency  of  the  United  Statesj 
(tovcrument.      At  liie    most   criticid    and    crucial    periods    of  j 
that  government's  existence  it  was   far  more  relied   upon   than] 
gold.     The  war  of  181i,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  war  for 
the  Union  were  more  indebted  for  their  success  to  silver  money, 
both  as  a  circulating  medium  and  as  a  metallic  basis  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  paper  currency,  than  to  gold.    The  gold  of  the  country 
in  times  of  peril  lies  hidden  away  for  speculative  purposes,  while 
silver  remains  with  the  masses  and  bears  the  brunt  of  active  use. 
It  is  especially  endeared  to  the  pioneers  and  settlers  of  the  new 
States,  admitted  into  the  Union  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  their  descendants  who  have  witnessed  its  blessings. 
With  silver  money  the  vast  farming  regions  of  the  United  States 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the  homes  of  milliona,  and 
of  hundreds  of  millions  yet  to  come,  secured   and    improved 
wholly    by   its    use.      In    all   those  mighty    agricultural    belts 
lying   in    the    embrace    of     the    Mississippi    and    its    tremen- 
dous tributaries,  it  has  been  known  and  proudly  designated  as 
"  lantJ-otlice    money."      Up   the    gradual  and  fertile  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  onward  through  their  deep-cleft  canons, 
over   their  ranges  of  perpetual  snow,  and   down  on  the  other 
side  tlirough   lands  of    fabulous   weiUth  and   tropical    beauty, 
to    the    peaceful     waters    of    the    Pacific    Ocean,    the    silver 
dollar  has  been   the  active,    ever-present  money  of  advancing 
civilization,  tlie  foremost  financial  missionary  in  the  conversion  of 
the  wilderness  and  waste  places  into  smiling  abodes  of  human 
happiness.      Silver  money   is  the  busy,  efficient  agent  of   the 
laboring  millions  of  the  world  in  their  daily  and  hourly  trans- 
actions involving  small  sums,  while  the  functions  of  gold  are 


mainly  adapted  to  the  use  of  great  operators,  the  wealthy  but 
powerful  few.  Hence  at  every  stage  of  American  industrial 
development,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  wage-worker,  and  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  working  their  way  across  the  con-, 
tinent,  conquering  its  plains  for  the  husbandman,  building  cities 
of  commerce  by  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  interlacing  it  from  ocean 
to  ocean  with  vast  thoroughfares  of  iron,  steel,  and  steam,  have 
never  doubted  the  dollar  of  their  fathera,  and  have  only  wished 
it  more  plentiful  in  exchange  for  their  daily  labor. 

By  wliom,  then,  and  for  wiiat  reason,  has  silver  money,  with 
such  a  record  for  usefulness  and  integrity,  been  assailed  for  de- 
struction ?  The  charge  that  it  is,  or  ever  has  been,  dishonest 
money  can  come  only  from  dishonest  sources.  The  state- 
ment that  the  legal-tender  silver  dollar  ever  cheated  the  laborer 
is  simply  a  self-evident  falsehood.  Those  who  speak  of  it  as  a 
debased  currency  only  debase  tliemselves  by  first  slandering  what 
their  selfish  interests  and  knavish  avarice  impel  them  to  destroy. 
Even  now,  after  eighteen  years  of  assault  and  defamation,  crippled 
and  discredited  as  silver  money  has  been  by  the  legislation  of 
1873,  the  world  bears  witness  every  day  that  its  jiurchasing  power 
is  as  great  as  that  of  gold,  and  that  it  will  purchase  the  gold 
itself,  dollar  for  dollar,  whenever  such  a  transaction  is  desirable. 

It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  attack  upon  silver  money  in  this  and  other 
countries  is  based  upon  no  demerit  or  unsoundness  on  its  part,  but 
is  simply  a  movement  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  one-half  the  precious  metals  now  in  existence. 
This  movement  is  made  by  the  moneyed  chisses  who  wish  to  in- 
crease the  purchasing  and  interest-gathering  power  of  money  in 
their  own  hands  by  making  it  scarce  in  the  hands  of  others ;  by 
people  with  large  incomes  growing  out  of  monopolies  protected 
by  unjust  legislation  ;  by  those  who  enjoy  annuities,  interest  on 
public  securities,  fi.\ed  salaries  under  great  corporations,  and  by 
the  creditor  classes  in  general,  including  all  the  enormous  loan 
associations,  who  join  in  the  movement  of  silver  destruction  and 
financial  contraction  ( in  order  to  enchauce  two- fold,  and^ 
more,  the  value  and  power  of  the  money  they  wring  from 
the  hands  of  the  laboring  people.)  There  is  a  power  in  this » 
movement  of  financial  contraction,  if  successful,  which 
will  result  in  the  practical  enslavement  of  those  who 
VOL.  CLUl.— NO.   4^0.  34 
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are  in  debt  and  who  toil  for  a  living.  The  power  of  money 
to  govern  countries  and  to  enslare  people  is  always  to  be  fonnd 
where  money  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few, 
while  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  tlie  laboring  multitudes,  is 
left  but  a  meagre,  scant,  and  stinted  circulation  with  which  to 
supply  their  wants  and  meet  the  exactions  laid  upon  them.  The 
}K)iii;y  of  contraction  is  the  policy  of  organized,  unsp:iring,  piti- 
less avarice,  and  in  its  rage  to  diminish  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  one  branch  of  the  currency  is  no  more 
secure  from  assault  than  another,  ^he  establishment  of  a  plu^ 
tocracy,  wiiich  is  defiueii  as  the  "p.aramount  influence  of  wealth, 
the  rule  or  supremacy  of  the  rich,"  is  the  sole  aim  and  end  in 
view,  and  neither  is  the  best-secured,  best  debt-paying,  legal- 
tondor,  par-circulating  paper  money  in  the  world,  nor  gold  itself, 
if  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  contraction,  any  safer  than  silver 
from  attack  by  the  enemies  of  a  full  circulation  and  good  prices 
for  labor  and  property^  J 

Gladstone,  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  beset  England, 
says  :  "  We  are  in  danger  of  engendering  both  a  gerontocracy  and 
a  plutocracy.  "  A  gerontocracy  signifies  the  rule  of  old  families — 
a  danger  not  yet  imminent  in  this  country  ;  but  a  far  greater  evil 
is  at  our  doors.  The  power  of  money,  pure  and  simple,  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  population,  who  are 
without  ability  except  in  money-getting,  and  without  lionorable 
service  to  their  country  in  war  or  in  peace,  now  rules  the  coun- 
cils of  this  government,  and  casts  its  threatening  and  baleful 
shadow  over  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  American  people. 
^In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  true  motives  which 
ijiapire  the  movement  for  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  history 
of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  effect  of  new 
mines  and  increased  supj)lie8  become  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance. .When  gold  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  California^ 
and  Australia,  a  panic  ensued  among  the  creditor  and  fixed-income 
classes  throughout  the  world,  for  fear  the  amount  of  gold  then  in 
use  would  be  so  increased  as  to  weaken  its  purchasing  power,  and 
make  it  too  easily  attainable  by  the  producing  classes  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities!) 

lie  who  examines  the  current  history  of  the  times  forty  years 
ago  will  find  that  upon  the  discovery  of  the  new  gold-fields  of  that 
period  an  excited  and  alarmed  discussion  sprang  up  in  regard  to 
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the  threatened  evils  of  a  gold-iiitlation  produced  by  an  over- 
ubiindant  supply  of  that  particular  metal.  Many  writers  throuj^h- 
out  Europe  and  in  this  country  engaged  their  talents  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  regarded  the  expansion  of  tlie  currency  by  the  new 
streams  of  gold  pouring  into  it  as  a  frightful  calamity,  and  raised 
their  vehement  and  doleful  protests  against  it. 

JIany  authors  might  be  cited,  and  numerous  extracts  given, 
all  evincing  the  same  hostility  to  gold  because  of  the  quantity, 
not  the  quality,  of  the  money  it  was  likely  to  afford.  (So  great,  in 
fact,  was  the  alarm  created  that  gold  was  actually  demonetized  in 
Austria  and  in  most  of  the  German  states  witliin  a  period  of 
Bevea  or  eight  years  after  California  and  Australia  commenced 
pouring  their  treasures  into  the  ciiaunels  of  trade  and  commerce^ 
(This  action  was  reversed,  and  silver  was  selected  as  the  victim  for 
iemonetization,  only  when  the  discovery  of  silver  in  such  mighty 
deposits  as  the  Comstock  Lode  and  in  other  great  mines  seemed 
to  threaten  a  greater  increase  in  silver  than  in  goldT) 

In  a  speech  of  very  great  ability  and  research  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  I2th  and  13th  days  of  May,  1890,  Senator  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  made  the  following  statement  : 

"  But  as  soon  as  the  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  in  the  alluvial  depos- 
its of  Califorala  and  Australia,  or,  rather,  as  soon  as  it  was  suspected  that 
money  would  thereby  become  considerably  increased  in  volume,  the  annui- 
tants and  income  classes,  the  creditors  everywhere,  took  steps  to  avert  what 
they  characterized  as  a  great  calamity.  They  openly  declared  their  purpose, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  value  of  money, 
so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes  might  not  be  reduced.  They 
determined  to  go  to  any  length  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  prices  wlileh 
their  aggressive  instincts  led  them  to  fear  would  follow  the  addition  to)|>e 
money  volume  of  the  world  by  the  natural  and  mucb-needed  yield  of 
the  mines.  The  fiat  therefore  went  forth  that  one  of  the  metals  must  be  dis- 
carded. If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  reason  for  the 
demonetization  of  silver  was  the  cupidity  o(  the  creditor  classes,  the  money- 
lenders, annuitants,  and  those  in  receipt  of  fixed  incomes,  and  that  it  w.vs 
not  any  defect  inhering  in  the  metal  silver,  nor  any  change  in  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  subserve  the  pmposes  of  money,  it  is  found  In  the  significant  fact  that 
the  metal  first  selected  for  demonetization  was  not  silver,  but  gold— that 
metal  which  has  since  become  the  idol  of  the  money-changers,  and  which  is 
now  declared  to  be  the  only  natural  money.  The  openly-avowed  determina- 
tion was  to  increase  the  power  of  mouey,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  the  metal  which  promised  the  largest  yield  was  to  be  condemned 
and  stripped  of  its  ancient  monetary  (unction.  So  strongly  was  this  deter- 
mination set  forth,  so  earnestly  was  it  presented,  and  so  urgently  pressed  on 
the  ground  o(  duty,  that  its  achievement  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  fulfil- 
ment o(  a  high  moral  purpose," 
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It  is  constantly  insisted,  however,  thiit  the  coiuago  and  use  of 
silver  money  will  drive  gold  out  of  the  country  which  adopts  both 
metals.  The  facts  of  history  not  only  refute  such  a  statement, 
but  place  it  beyond  discussion  and  reduce  it  to  contempt.  The 
dismal  prediction  of  gold-exportation  from  our  shores  was  re- 
peated a  thousand  times  on  the  floors  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
when  silver  was  restored  to  coinage  in  1878,  and  the  raven-croak 
of  coming  disaster  was  taken  up  and  echoed  all  over  the  land  by 
the  subsidized  agencies  of  the  monometallists,  the  money  power, 
the  plutocracy.  It  is  enough  to  say  on  this  point  that,  while  thero'^ 
were  *23U,000,000  of  gold  in  this  country  in  1878,  there  are  about 
♦700,000,000  now.  Instead  of  being  forced  abroad  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  trade,  gold  has  remained  at  home  and  multiplied  itself 
more  thau  three-fold.  This  stupendous  fact  would  of  itself  crush  ) 
the  movement  for  the  destruction  of  silver  were  it  not  that 
insatiate  avarice  is  deaf  to  reason  and  blind  to  truth.  The  spirit 
of  Mammon,  the  lowest  of  the  fallen  angels,  can  never  die,  but 
lives  on  forever,  spanning  the  eternities  with  falsehood,  fraud,  and 
false  pretence,  for  the  oppression  of  the  toiling  multitudes  of  the 
human  race. 

Let  France  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  fraternal  relations  with 
which  gold  and  silver,  when  equally  honored,  move  along  pari 
paxsu  in  the  affairs  of  a  government,  whether  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm.  The  government  of  France 
since  1803,  whether  under  the  Napoleons  or  the  Bourbons,  or 
emerging  from  the  rags  and  shackles  of  monarchy  into  the 
glMious  garb  of  a  republic,  has  never  discriminated  between  the 
fnHnand  urditaited  coinage  of  the  two  metals,  and  her  tiuancial 
record,  tried  by  the  hardest  tests,  is  without  a  parallel  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  No  other  ]ieoplo  on  the  globe  could 
have  furnished  forth  without  panic,  bank  failures,  and  widespread 
financial  disaster,  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($1,000,000,000) 
in  gold  on  the  sudden  demand  of  their  conquerors,  to  be  drawn 
at  once  in  bulk  by  loaded  trains  and  army  wagons  from  their 
country.  Through  this  terrible  ordeal  the  government  of  France, 
without  sigh  or  groan  of  financial  distress,  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Her  people,  full  of  employment  at 
fair  prices,  with  a  circulating  medium  three  times  as  large  per 
capita  as  their  European  neighbors,  or  as  our  own,  have  remained 
contentedly  at  home.     Emigration  from   France  is  unknown, 
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while  every  port  on  our  shores  is  crowded  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year  by  German  laborers,  the  very  bone  and  sinew 
of  their  fatherland,  fleeing  from  the  oppression  and  impoverish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Germany  by  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  the  meagre  amount  of  money  left  in  circulation.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  made  by  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Alabama  National  Bank  at  Birmingham,  the  following  very 
striking  and  instructive  passage  occurs  : 

"  Con  we  not  follow  In  the  steps  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe  ?  No 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  such  a  financial  record  as  France  ;  in  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time  she  not  only  recovered  from  the  enormous 
losses  of  war,  and  the  heavy  exactions  of  a  victorions  enemy,  but  was  able  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  Imperial  England  and  save  her  from  destruction,  when 
her  Onancial  system  was  tottering,  and  the  monetary  repose  of  the  world 
threatened  by  the  fall  of  the  Barings. 

"If,  at  that  time,  she  had  bad  only  one  hundred  millions  of  silver. 
Instead  of  seven  hundred  millions,  what  destruction  would  have  followed 
that  financial  earthquake  t  The  broken  wrecks  would  have  been  found  on 
every  beach,  and  desolation  and  distress  would  have  swept  over  the  civilized 
world.    .    .    . 

"  If  all  the  silver  produced  in  the  world,  less  that  used  in  the  arts,  was 
coined  into  dollars  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  It  would  require 
the  world's  product  for  nearly  ten  years  to  give  us  the  per-capita  circulation 
of  silver  that  France  now  has." 

But  the  opponents  of  silver  in  the  United  States  point  to 
Great  Britain  as  an  example  for  the  American  people  to  follow. 
A  more  unfortunate  reference  could  not  bo  made  in  support  of 
the  demonetization  of  silver.  The  British  Government  is  based 
upon  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  pauperized  labor  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  since  the  downfall  of  corrupt,  imperial  Rome, 
Her  policy  has  not  only  placed  her  as  the  leading  creditor  nation 
of  the  earth,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  own  people  she  has  made 
distinctions  so  deep  and  broad  that  the  very  few  own  everything, 
and  their  established  incomes  swallow  up  the  proceeds  of  every 
toiling  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The  oppression  of  the 
British  laborer  arises  not  from  free  trade,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
chief  wisdom  of  that  government,  and  of  all  other  governments 
in  a  condition  to  adopt  it,  but  from  a  stringent  contraction  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  exchange  for  labor  and  for 
what  labor  produces. 

A  glance  at  the  creditor  and  income  classes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tlic  toiling  multitudes,  on  the  other,  throughont  Great  Britain, 
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is  appjilling.  According  to  reliable  oHicial  statements,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  KingJom,  embracing  Elngland,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  may  be  put  down  at  28,000,000,  and  her  lands 
at  72,110,962  acres.  Of  these  lands  51,885,148  acres,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  are  owned 
by  less  than  11,000  persons.  These  vast  land-owners  draw  a  rental 
from  an  oppressed  tenantry  of  over  1562,000,000  per  annum,  and 
as  the  amount  of  money  circulating  in  the  kingdom  is  contracted, 
and  its  volume  diminished,  so  is  the  purchasing  and  governing 
power  of  these  enormous  millions  increased,  and  the  privileged  few 
aggrandizoil  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The  foreign  policy 
of  England  is  often  denounced  for  its  brutal  rapacity,  but  her 
home  policy,  whereby  an  idle,  sensual,  income-devouring  aristoc- 
racy enjoys  full  and  free  license  to  prey  upon  her  toiling  masses, 
wears  a  darker  hue  than  even  the  perfidious  and  crimson  stains 
she  has  left  on  distant  shores,  and  with  which  she  has  incarna- 
dined the  seas.  The  demonetization  of  silver  is  simply  in  accord 
with  her  general  system  of  wealth-aggrandizement  and  labor-op- 
pression, and  is  driving  her  laboring  subjects  from  her  shoree  in 
numbers  equal  to  great  armies  every  year. 

Let  those  who  ape  the  British  system  of  finances  look  stead- 
fastly at  the  horrible  results  which  have  followed  its  adoption  and 
enforcement  at  home.  It  is  there,  as  it  is  here,  a  concoction  of 
educated,  sleepless,  ruthless  avarice  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shrinkage  in  all  values  except  the  value  of  money  due  to  the 
monopolists  of  wealth  ;  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  wages 
of  every  day-laborer  and  the  price  of  everything  which  labor  has 
to  sell.  Such  a  system  of  government  is  fraught  with  far  greater 
calamities  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  than  the  visitations  of 
war  or  the  scourge  of  pestilence.  Falling  prices,  low  rates  for 
labor,  and  business  stagnation,  consequent  upon  scarcity  of  money 
among  the  people,  constitute  the  sources  of  all  the  evils  which 
ever  afflicted  civilized  man. 

Political  organizations  may  be  disturbed  by  differences  of 
opinion  in  their  ranks,  and  may  sometimes  dodge  and  evade  this 
great  question  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  American  people  are 
growing  more  enlightened  every  day,  and  in  the  very  near  future 
they  will  reestablish  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and  the  fathers,  and 
restore  to  themselves  the  natural  and  unrestricted  use  of  silver 
money.     The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  will  stand  , 
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an  issne  in  the  elections  of  this  ami 
complete  triamph.  No  one,  at  least 
will  seek  to  obscure  or  sabordinatc 
Tariff  Beform,  the  Force  Bill,  and  ttJ 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  but  J 
need  expect  the  silver  issne  itself  to  be  | 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
of  the  government. 
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BY  HAOAKE  ADAH. 


The  question  I  am  requested  to  answer  is  :  "  Does  the  French 
novel  picture  faithfully  the  life  and  customs  of  France  ?  " 

I  refjly  without  paraphrasing,  "No,  the  French  novel  does  not 
picture  the  life  and  customs  of  France";  and  I  hope  to  prove  it 
to  the  readers  of  The  Nokth  Ambricak  Review  in  these  few 
pages. 

The  first  obstacle  that  prevents  our  novels  from  presenting  the 
life  and  customs  of  our  country  in  their  entirety — and  if  there 
are  exceptions,  they  only  prove  the  rule — is  that  they  are  all 
written  in  Paris,  edited  in  Paris,  read  in  Paris,  criticised  and 
classed  according  to  their  value  at  Paris,  aud  that  they  can  attain 
success  only  in  Paris  itself.  Literature  copies  its  centralizing  tend- 
encies from  the  system  of  centralization  in  politics.  But  it  ove; 
steps  aud  exaggerates  the  latter ;  for  the  political  representative 
elected  from  any  one  of  the  four  corners  of  France  comes  to  the 
capital  with  ideas  and  character  already  formed  and  definitelv 
moulded  by  his  local  surroundings.  He  is  always  in  touch  with 
his  constituents  ;  he  returns  to  them  several  times  a  year ;  has 
interosta  in  the  province  ;  a  family  there  ;  keeps  his  local  feeling, 
and  generally  has  a  higher  position  there  than  the  one  he  occu- 
pies at  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Doubtless  after  their  arrival  in  Paris 
and  several  years' sojourn  there,  these  deputies  and  senators  alike, 
whose  work  aud  whose  mission  are  in  attending  to  the  rural  and 
provincial  politics,  do  come  under  the  influence  of  the  centralizing 
tendency  of  Paris  to  some  extent ;  but  they  do  not  allow  it  to 
possess  them  and  dominate  over  them  as  the  young  litterateurs 
do.  If  our  novels  were  written  at  Marseilles,  at  Lyons,  at  Rouen, 
or  at  Lille,  our  novelists  would  be  much  better  armed  against  in- 
jurious contagion  ;  they  would  the  more  easily  defend  themselves 
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from  what  doctorc  cull  morbid  affections,  and  they  would  escape 
the  dangers  that  come  from  the  conceutmtion  of  intellectual 
vitality  that  soon  overheats  itself — a  concentration  that  is  filled 
with  injurious  principles.  The  crowding  of  different  organisms, 
whatever  they  may  be,  cerebral  or  otherwise,  which  hinders  the 
free  play  of  development,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
life  in  general  and  to  the  law  of  circulation  which  prescriboa 
certain  rules  under  pain  of  great  disturbance. 

When  any  one  discusses  the  question  of  the  decentralization 
of  the  arts  in  France,  they  tell  him  that  for  the  most  part  our 
novelists  are  born  in  the  provinces,  and  that  consequently,  having 
been  brought  up  there,  they  ought  to  know  the  country  and  how 
to  describe  it.  But  that  requires  e.xamination.  Take  one  of  our 
young  novelists  who  haa  talent  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  a 
grcAt  man.  It  will  bo  grante<l  me  that  I  have  known,  enter- 
tained, and  counselled  several  of  tliom.  Ho  is  born  in  some 
province,  if  you  will,  but  his  childhood  is  passed  under  tlie  walls 
of  some  college,  or  in  a  family  that  is  well  educated,  where  he 
sees  only  his  parents  and  an  occasional  friend  and  comrade.  If  ho 
has  been  a  laborer  all  through  his  youth  or  lias  been  absorbed  in 
his  studies,  where  would  he  find  leisure  for  observation  ?  Some 
things  have  from  time  to  time  struck  him  because  of  peculiari- 
ties in  them,  particularly  fj-om  a  ridiculous  side.  Having  at  last 
graduated,  the  ambition  presses  upon  hiin  to  leave  his  village  or 
small  town ;  for  he  seems  to  store  up  only  grievances  against  the 
life  of  mediocrity  about  him  and  wishes  to  fly  from  what  "stifles 
his  faculties,"  according  to  the  time-honored  phrase — narrow, 
vulgar  mediocrity,  he  repeats,  and  sees  but  one  side  of  it.  Only 
half-conscious  of  the  deception  of  his  feelings,  for  liis  longing 
is  blind  and  passionate,  he  encourages  himself  to  take  the  step 
that  is  to  make  him  an  exile,  that  will  transplant  him  from 
his  native  soil  ;  but  he  considers  it  a  deliverance  and  a  liberation. 
This  corner  of  the  world  where  ho  first  saw  day,  so  dear  to  so 
many  Frenchmen,  has  become  a  horror  to  him,  and  gradually 
he  has  grown  to  look  upon  what  should  naturally  be  his  friend  as 
an  enemy. 

No,  he  can  no  longer  live  in  the  country  ;  better  die  of 
hunger  or  of  other  miseries.  Ho  must  go  away  where  tradition 
says  that  thought  is  untramelled  and  the  horizon  broad  ;  in  fact, 
ho  must  go  to  the  great,  the  only  Paris, 
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I  am  speaking  of  a  talented  novelist ;  not  of  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate beings  who  believe  they  are  writers  of  ability  when  they 
are  really  not  so,  and  who  go,  poor  moths !  only  to  be  bnmed  in 
the  blaze  of  Paris.  The  young  and  talented  novelist  brings  a 
form  and  a  style  with  him  to  Paris  that  he  has  acquired  in  this 
much-scorned  eonntry,  and  these  are  and  will  be  the  groundwork 
of  his  future  fame.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  he 
looks  out  for  a  new  subject.  That  is  the  great  watchword,  the  one 
important  thing — something  new  ;  that  is,  a  situation  for  a  ro- 
mance, a  subject  that  has  not  yet  been  treated,  or  not  recently, 
by  a  well-known  novelist.  Even  if,  for  want  of  something  better, 
he  consents  to  take  his  heroes  from  the  midst  of  the  province  be 
has  so  ungraciously  abandoned,  he  will  describe  the  spot  where 
he  ignores  or  denies  the  existence  of  any  virtues  or  nobleness, 
any  devotion  or,  however  much  concealed,  any  possibility  of  hap- 
piness, security,  perseverance,  or  any  silent  grandeur  ;  where 
everything  in  the  life  of  the  place  radiates  inward,  where  the  people 
lead  pure  lives  among  themselves,  and  where  so  few  things  draw 
.them  to  the  outer  world.  But  to  give  a  true  picture  of  humanity 
there  and  of  the  scenes  of  provincial  life  he  must  have  first  loved 
it  himself,  must  have  felt  the  passions,  the  cares,  the  illusions, 
the  surprises,  and  the  joys  of  it  all.  Then  he  would  bo  under- 
stood and  would  understand  the  others,  whereas  in  reality  he  is 
more  of  a  stranger  there  than  a  tourist  who  stops  to  take  a  look  at 
the  place  as  he  passes  through. 

If  a  Parisian  author  comes  back  to  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  place,  it  is  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sweet  eloquence 
of  comparisons  between  this  spot  and  the  great  city,  but  to  listen 
as  he  passes  along  to  the  ill  feeling  among  the  people,  to  the  re- 
cital of  some  who  retail  scandal  to  the  Parisian  traveller,  never 
failing  to  add,  "  It  is  a  true  story."  And  tliis  distortion  of  a 
story  bears  the  same  relation  to  them  that  an  actual  novel  does  to 
the  world.  Both  seek  unusual  facts,  not  the  general  life  or  an 
analysis  of  the  existence  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants,  work- 
men, citizens,  and  people  of  the  middle  cltvsses. 

The  place  is  so  completely  composed  of  one  party,  the  senti- 
ments are  so  unanimous,  that  our  novelist  thinks  only  of  repre- 
senting the  Parisian  world  composed  of  more  than  50,000  persons 
separated  into  nobility,  upper-middle  class,  scientists,  artists, 
politicians,  and  all  those  who  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  that 
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have  become  so  dear  to  the  writers  of  our  time.  And  then  at 
certain  epoclis  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  stuteamen,  have  been 
astonished  by  somegreat  change  of  opinion  which  in  a  day  jumps 
from  one  class  of  literature  to  another  so  completely  that  one 
group  of  writers  finds  itself  speaking  falsehoods.  It  is  the  coun- 
try which  has  refused  to  let  itself  be  led  away  by  a  fashion  it  has 
wearied  of,  or  which  has  become  irritated  at  being  abused  by 
hollow  words. 

French  writers  for  the  most  part  depict  nature  marvellously 
well,  because  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  nature  cai-efully  with 
an  artist's  eye  to  fix  the  picture  and  its  objects  in  the  mind.  Im- 
movable in  itself,  it  finds  variety  in  art.  Then,  too,  no  one  of  our 
writers  describes  or  judges  a  landscape  in  the  same  way,  and  all 
men  of  imagination — that  is,  descriptive  writers — might  pass  by 
the  same  spot  at  the  same  moment  and  they  would  paint  it  in  dif- 
ferent tints  and  conceptions,  in  different  styles,  and  from  different 
points  of  mental  view.  French  writers  have  this  faculty  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Never  have  they  understood  their  work 
better.  Never  have  they  applied  the  experience  and  tiio  methods 
of  their  old  masters  to  better  purpose  ;  bat  their  pictures  of  life 
in  France  and  of  the  customs  of  the  country  are  so  often  false, 
incomplete,  untrue,  that  a  stranger  cannot,  by  eliminating, 
form,  as  we  can,  a  true  estimate  of  the  state  of  our  morality,  our 
family  tastes,  our  motives  to  action,  our  sentiments,  beliefs, 
hatred  of  evil,  and  efforts  toward  good. 

The  novelist  I  speak  of  knows  no  more  than  Paris, — the  true 
Paris, — since  he  does  not  even  know  his  native  province.  Ho  only 
remains  there  until  he  hiis  created  a  sort  of  relationship  with  the 
people,  wholly  external,  however — external  appearances  put  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  who  is  amusing  himself  there.  lie 
aees  vice  which  is  displayed  because  it  is  merchandise  and  which 
passes  and  repasses  before  him  until  it  has  harpooned  its  victim. 
Then  he  takes  this  vice  for  his  subject.  He  writes  books  with 
the  magic  of  a  style  which  makes  his  reputation  and  purifies  it  by  the 
absolution  of  art.  liater  on,  perceiving  the  iusufliciency  of  his  ma- 
terial, and  better  initiated  into  the  life  of  what  is  called  the  bout 
Parig,  he  sees  what  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  capital.  When 
he  becomes  part  of  this,  he  believes  that  his  field  for  observation 
is  secured  for  all  time  in  its  greater  breadth  ;  whereas,  in  reality, 
this  field  does  not  surpass,  either  for  physical  or  psychological 
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observation,  the  ones  he  might  have  studied  jnst  as  treH  at 
Rheims,  at  Angore,  or  at  Toulouse. 

The  complexity — and  the  love  for  it — of  exceptional  phe- 
nomena and  of  anomaliest  which  reigns  master  in  Parisian 
society,  to  which  must  be  added  the  fejir  of  falling  into  weari- 
ness, and  finally  the  passion  for  turning  everything  to  amusement, 
soon  takes  possession  of  a  writer  who  has  no  compass  to  guide 
him  and  no  princijilos  fotiiuled  on  classic  examples  to  prevent 
him  from  going  astray,  ile  becomes  incapable  of  searching  out 
and  discovering  the  simple  truth.  lie  is  forever  liable  to  un- 
healthy influences — to  the  influence  of  the  exceptional  in  life. 
His  readers,  created  by  himself,  follow  him  and  exact  from  him 
something  they  have  not  read  already,  and  their  favorite  has  no 
choice  but  to  find  it  in  the  untruthful  and  the  inadmissible. 

Able  writers  in  France  are  making  more  and  more  nseof  form, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  lower  they  fall  towards  mediocrity  of  snbject- 
matter.  They  are  becoming  more  artistic,  as  singers  do  whosaj 
vocal  organs  are  beginning  to  decay,  but  they  wander  hopelesslyi 
away  from  the  true  conception  of  the  common  things  of  common 
life.  A  novelist  describes  transitory  customs,  various  individu- 
als of  mixed  origin,  unbalanced  natures,  people  of  no  class, 
strangers,  men  who  have  suddenly  become  rich,  upstarts,  and 
vainglorious  and  showy  characters.  But  he  gives  no  idea 
whatsoever  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  two  million  Pa- 
risians about  him.  If,  like  M.  Zola,  he  stoops  to  write  of  the 
very  bottom  of  the  city,  be  will  go  too  low,  and,  like  him,  will 
produce  something  abnormal.  The  Parisian  laborer  could  not  be 
recognized  in  these  sketches.  I  have  many  times  talked  with  the 
workmen  of  Paris,  and  they  are  scandalized  at  him  ;  they  detest 
him,  and  oiJy  become  indignant  when  they  read  him. 

The  idealist  of  the  "  fourth   estate  "  at  the  capital  finds  hifl 
literary  expression  in  Victor  Ilugo  or  Lamartine,  or  even   in  the 
fantastic  pictures  of  the  authors  of  newspaper  stories.      Realisi 
and   naturalism  only  keep  themselves  alive  by  artificial  and  re-1 
strained  observations  ;  their  general    truth  cannot  be  imposed! 
upon  the  people  of  Paris.  The  people  disdain  them  ;  they  are  tired 
of  them  ;   and  yet  they  will   give  a  hundred  pol-bouille  or  a 
hundred   amommoirs  at  the   theatre  for  the  "  Lyons  Mail,"  to 
witness    persecuted   innocence — passion   rather  than    open   de-| 
banchery.     My  readers  will    pardon  me,  I  am  sure, — and  I  pnij 
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them  to  understauJ  thut  I  have  drawn  a  young  novelist  at  his 
early  work, — that  I  have  made  general  criticism  on  a  general 
tyiMs  rather  than  ou  an  individual.  Had  I  drawn  a  single  person- 
ality, I  should  have  gone  contrary  to  my  own  method,  which  ia  to 
search  for  general  information  instead  of  isolated  facts. 

In  the  early  literatures  the  writer  takes  for  his  groundwork  his 
own  countrymen.  He  is  necessarily  an  historian,  but  he  avoids 
being  a  chronicler  of  state  documents.  He  represents  an  entire 
ce  by  its  primitive  qualities,  which  in  turn  give  its  character 
precisely.  Not  having  any  fear  that  ho  is  going  to  repeat  some- 
thing already  written,  with  his  mind  untroubled  by  situations 
that  have  been  used  before,  or  by  any  mine  already  exploded,  he 
sees  the  general  lines  of  character,  the  distinct  characteristics  of 
the  whole  race.  These  figures  have  a  grand  and  simple  majesty, 
bound  together  as  they  are  by  the  very  soul  of  the  people  and  the 
race.  In  fact,  all  the  heroes  of  these  early  literatures  have  in  time 
become  traditional  types  that  are  forever  real. 

To-day  the  closeness  of  the  relations  of  one  with  another,  the 
facility  of  communication  for  all  people,  and  the  constant  ex- 
change of  literary  productions,  make  the  types  quite  different 
from  those  of  an  earlier  date.  One  scarcely  finds  the  types  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  to-day  at  all ;  and  yet  ought  they  not  to 
be  observed  carefully  among  all  this  mass,  so  that  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  may  be  preserved?  Character,  physiognomy,  man- 
ners, had  changed  in  Franco  from  century  to  century  before  the 
Revolution,  and  it  ia  Just  as  easy  to  recognize  Frenchmen  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  their  charac- 
teristics as  it  is  to  recognize  an  Englishman,  an  American,  or  a 
Gorman.  The  dillerent  occupations,  intellectual  and  physical, 
put  their  stamp  on  men  of  the  same  race  living  at  the  same  time. 

Homer  in  his  immortal  works  has  painted  for  all  time  the 
virtuous,  patient,  faithful  wife  in  IVnelope ;  craft  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  iu  Ulysses ;  purely  physical  courage  in  Achilles  ;  infi- 
delity and  inconstancy  in  Helen  ;  and  the  husband  deceived  but 
indulgent  because  of  his  love  in  Menelaus.  All  these  figures  are 
true  because  of  the  reality  and  the  art  in  them.  Phidias  has 
shown  us  his  method  of  creating  typical  beauty  by  taking  from 
one  person  a  line  of  the  face,  and  from  others  a  leg,  an  arm,  or 
the  stature.  The  time  was  not  consumed  by  him  in  embarrassing 
himself  with  details,  nor  in  giving  his  work  too  great  a  heaviness. 
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He  dedicated  himself  to  that  which  includes  iu  the  smalle 
the  greatest  amount  of  observation. 

The  later  and  riper  literaturea  voluntarily  abandon  the  eearcii 
after  general  typos,  because  writers  imagine  that  the  demand 
for  novelty  which  their  readers  have  cannot  be  satisfied  with  thi 
renewal  of  characters.  They  deceive  themselves  ;  for  this  e&mt 
repetition  does  satisfy  a  part  of  the  public  curiosity  to-day.  Th( 
types  exist  always,  just  aa  vegetation  and  growth  exist  whoa  tti 
material  and  seed  are  at  hand. 

The  grand  currents  of  human  intelligence  run  by  their 
atant  oscillations  from  the  form  to  the  idea,  from  the  exaltatioi 
of  the  flesh  to  the  most  complete  spiritualization,  and  they  permil 
at  any  time  the  complete  summarizing  of  the  good  and  bad  quali-i 
ties  of  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women.  A  writer  will  b4 
more  certain  to  interest  powerfully  those  who  read  him,  and  thai 
too  for  all  time,  if  he  gives  general  truths  rather  than  sp 
cializations,  which  go  out  of  fashion  like  certain  clothes.  He 
certainly  more  likely  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

What  made  the  literary  and  artistic  power  of  the  Oreei 
power  that  will  forever  be  the  highest — is  that  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  human  history  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  combine  fo^ 
an  instant  form  and  ideal  in  art  by  deifying  matter  and  mate 
izing  the  divine. 

In  our  time  Balzac  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  specializatioS 
searching  out  the  individual  events  even  up  to  the  gate  of  th«l 
tribunals,  adding  to  this  specializing  quality  all  that  his  imaginaJ 
tion  Buggeated  to  him,  and  finally  producing  characters  that  hava 
survived  because  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  reality  in  them  i 
but  at  times  they  contain  so  little  truth  that  the  passionate  ad] 
mirers  of  the  great  writer  have  come  to  Imitate  and  copy  the  heroeJ 
of  Balzac  in  order  to  give  them  a  little  life.  And  thus  he  made  hia 
contrilmtion  in  this  manner  to  the  records  of  the  most  insincera 
generation  it  has  been  permitted  us  to  examine.  Flaubert  isj 
among  the  other  famous  writers  of  modern  France,  the  one  whoii 
has  chosen  his  types  most  sincerely  by  honest  observation  and  bj 
examining  ancient  and  modern  peoples  ;  and  he  has  materialized 
his  thoughts  most  thoroughly  in  the  ideal  parts  of  hid 
characters.  Those  who  write  or  have  written  of  his  timt 
may  perhaps  be  his  equals,  but  no  one  can  surpass  him  except) 
Victor  Hugo,   who  is  more  colossal.     Bonvard  and  Pecuchel 
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will  always  bo  a  pair  of  historic  characters  in  the  history  of  oar 
timc«. 

When  some  one  calls  to  the  attention  of  hanlened  naturalists 
the  fact  that  an  alisolutely  unique  eburacter  can  exist,  just  as 
monstrosities  and  material  phenomena  certainly  do,  but  says  that, 
however  true  that  may  be,  it  is  not  true  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  since  an  absolutely  unique  character  does  not  necessarily  re- 
produce itself  in  the  same  form  again,  they  answer :  Wliat  exists  for 
this  one  hour,  having,  as  it  does,  its  place  in  the  general  life,  can  be 
as  justly  described  and  written  upon  as  something  that  normally 
reproduces  itself.  Doubtless  ;  but  we  have  the  right  to  add  :  In 
nature  the  tree  torn  by  a  tempest,  filth  thrown  from  a  house  into 
the  street,  are  an  injury  to  mankind  ;  things  that  are  ugly,  dis- 
tasteful, of  bad  odor,  criminals — all  these  are  the  exceptions 
which  nature,  society,  and  mankind  drive  out,  and  from  which 
they  cleanse  themselves.  Why  should  wo  try  to  give  these  by  the 
use  of  art  that  which  everything  unites  in  denying  to  them  ? 

The  hard-and-fast  rules  of  the  naturalists  pretend  to  cover 
themselves  with  the  comprehensive  name  of  science,  and  then 
they  proceed  to  go  contrary  to  its  mandates.  They  never  control 
one  fact  by  another  similar  to  it.  They  are  satisfied  to  force  some 
fact  which  they  have  observed  into  the  sjime  class  with  others 
which  absolutely  contradict  it,  because  of  a  single  demonstration, 
no  matter  how  irregular  it  may  be.  They  take  possession  of 
some  moral  or  material  irregularity,  but  they  add  nothing  to  their 
supply  of  scientific  observations,  and  they  claim  it  for  themselves 
not  so  much  from  the  particular  observation  iw  on  the  ground  of 
truth  !  The  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they  choose  as 
their  heroes  must  always  be  followed  by  an  epithet.  It  is  the 
drunken  laborer,  the  lost  woman,  tlio  nervous  man  of  the  world, 
etc.,  etc.  A  naturalist  once  said  to  me:  "The  ugly  thing  in 
them  brings  their  characters  out  just  as  hideousness  does  that  of 
the  monster,  but  beauty  in  all  its  forms  is  always  insipid." 

Those  naturalists  of  the  school  of  JI.  Zola  make  their  characters 
move  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  they  describe  with  an  amount 
of  detail  that  conceals  the  absence  of  truth  still  more.  The 
superficial  reader  says  to  himself :  "  Oh,  can  this  be  so  ?  I 
almost  believe  I  can  breathe  the  b.id  air  of  the  stairway  which  he 
describes  ;  there  are,  indeed,  such  objects  in  a  bedchamber,  in  a 
kitchen,  in  a  linen-room  ;  there  are  just  such  thistles  la  the  field 
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or  near  tho  rocks,  and  such  uncleanlinoss  in  a  corner  of  the  farm. 
Labor  and  the  snn  make  men  sweat ;  and  why  ahould  not  the 
chaj'acters  described  here  be  as  real  as  everything  else  ?  " 

The  idealists  put  their  characters  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealized 
nature,  on  a  background  slightly  blurred  and  in  an  irregular 
frame,  so  as  to  give  more  relief  to  the  figures  they  paint.  Exag- 
gerating them  continually,  they  give  them  too  much  character. 
They  believe  in  the  sacredncsa  of  art.  They  can  describe  what  \i 
odious,  criminal,  and  tragic  ;  never  tho  indelicate.  Low  pas- 
sions, disgusting  details,  as  a  rule,  never  attract  people.  When 
they  meet  something  of  the  sort  in  their  path,  they  turn  aside 
and  try  to  avoid  it.  Why  put  it  in  a  book  under  the  noses  of 
readers  ?  Where  there  are  exceptions  by  the  way,  disgusting 
features  of  life,  there  is  not  the  proper  way,  nor  the  proper  life. 

Few  among  the  generality  of  miinkiiid  look  for  the  repulsive  or 
wallow  in  vice.  Wickedness  and  ugliness,  if  they  were  produced 
in  equal  quantities  with  beauty  and  virtue,  would  long  ago  have 
overrun  humanity  and  society.  Dr.  Sombroso,  in  his  learned 
studies,  shows  us  the  cause  of  crime  and  of  animal  tastes,  but  by 
this  ho  proves  that  it  is  not  tho  law  of  our  being.  Nature,  like 
man,  and  in  general  like  society,  fights  against  comiiition,  which 
she  covers  with  the  veil  of  vegetation,  as  art  should  cover  with  its 
veil  the  monstrosities  of  society.  Ituleed,  it  hu-s  been  established 
that  these  monstrosities  would  occur  less  frequently  if  they  were 
not — so  to  speak — ^giveu  as  an  example  to  those  who  have  an  in- 
stinct towards  evil.  Kow  can  a  novelist  who  is  of  tho  naturalistic 
school,  who  is  tho  painter  of  existing  customs  as  the  historian  is 
of  pivst  events  and  the  learned  scholar  of  eternal  events — 
how  can  he  choose  only  tliat  which  nature  teaches  him  is 
transient,  especially  when  she  trios  to  bury  it  or  transform  the 
filth  ? 

The  idealists,  too,  are  not  always  free  from  the  reproach  of 
searching  for  exceptions  in  their  characters,  and  they  often 
injure  their  demonstration  by  giving  tho  naturalist  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying :  "  That  is  not  true."  I  repeat,  the  type  is  rarely 
sought,  since  it  is  more  difiicult  to  find  than  the  individual.  A 
picture  from  nature  is  necessarily  easy  to  paint,  since  the  com- 
position employed  in  making  &  bit  of  nature  complete  is  of  a  very  ' 
high  order — requires  genius,  in  fact,  and  that  is  supplied  b j  I 
nature  herself. 
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Naturalism — that  is  to  say,  tlio  brutal  use  of  ugliness  in  all  its 
forms,  the  excessive  centralization  of  literuturo  which  collects  all 
Freuch  writers  in  Paris  within  a  narrow  field  of  observation— has 
created  a  profane  class  of  talented  authors, — one  cannot  speak  of 
a  «rtr/*tf(i  class  in  designating  naturalism, — who  have  made  them- 
selves echoes  of  each  otlier  atul  have  infested  journalism  with 
their  coterie.  Not  having  anything  to  oppose  them  except 
powers  like  those  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Flaubert,  they  have 
drowned,  so  far  as  tlie  getioral  public  is  coucornud,  the  voice  of 
writers  of  another  sort  of  ability  who  still  remain  faithful  to  their 
pen  and  their  art.  Some  of  our  old  masters  still  living  have 
sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf  and  called  the  schism  just,  but  a  great 
current  is  gradually,  little  by  little,  setting  aside  the  literature  of 
the  mire,  of  vice,  of  drunkenness,  of  debauchei^y,  and  of  all  that 
is  ignoble.  Things  that  are  neither  vile  nor  tainted  are  begin- 
ning to  ploiise  ;  better  still,  by  an  implacable  logic  idealism  made 
repulsive  in  man  by  the  uatunilists  is  being  sought  now  in  nature 
by  the  symbivlists  to  a  groat  extent.  Before  long  young  writers 
will  turn  to.vards  tho^e  qualities  and  passions  that  really  exist 
among  their  Pi'euch  brothers,  laborers,  middle  class,  nobles, 
artists  ;  and,  instead  of  exciting  the  ditTorent  classes  to  hold  each 
other  in  contempt,  they  will  cause  them  to  take  the  trouble  to 
know  and  esteem  each  other  so  that  they  may  help  one  another 
socially,  if  need  be,  and  that  abroad  one  may  judge  us  at  last  as 
we  are. 

"  Misfortune  to  tlio  vanquished  "  is  a  terribly  true  motto.  The 
conquered  often  add  defeat  to  defeat  ;  and  that  is  what  we  have 
done  by  a  certain  phase  of  literature,  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
arts  since  1870.  To-day  fortified,  thinking  of  a  gradual  but 
necessary  decentralization,  liaving  regained  a  consciousness  of 
our  material  and  intellectual  resources,  we  are  forcing  our  novel- 
ists to  raise  us  in  art  as  we  have  raised  ourselves  in  national 
and  international  politics.  Literature  has  not  escaped  the  great 
popular  iuspiratioii.  After  having  been  put  in  a  degraded  posi- 
tion by  fiisliion,  it  will  glorify  honor  and  heroism,  and  it  will 
represent  far  more  truly  after  this,  if  not  our  character,  at  least 
our  truest  private  and  public  aspirations. 

Jl'liette  Aoau. 
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This  is  getting  to  be  a  very  important  and  curious  question — 
one  of  tlio  few  tliat  does  not  right  itself.  In  more  thun  one 
prosperous  village  of  New  England,  througli  central  New  Yorki 
and  Pennsylvania, — probably  the  geographical  limits  could  be 
stretched  furtlier, — families  are  disbanding,  going  to  hotels  for 
their  dinners,  living  in  anybody's  house  but  their  own,  in  lack  of 
a  servant  or  servants.  These  well-to-do  people  are  willing  to 
pay  good  wages  and  give  their  servants  every  conjfort,  but  a  maid 
who  can  cook  and  wash  and  iron  is  becoming  a  greater  luxury 
than  a  powdered  footman  in  London.  A  person  who  can  and  will 
work  with  her  hands  has  become  the  lawgiver  to  those  who  can 
not.  Where  is  that  class  whom,  with  a  fine  ironv,  we 
"  Help  "? 

It  is  a  perilous  state  of  things,  and  not  to  be  endured,  when 
well-to-do  lady,  in  a  prosperous  town,  hsis  to  stay  at  home  from 
church  all  through  the  summer  because  she  cannot  find  a  nurse 
to  care  for  the  baby,  and  because  no  maid  can  be  hired  for  love 
or  money.  These  people  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  good  wages, 
to  lodge  and  feed  their  servants  well ;  but  although  the  cities  are 
full  of  starving,  able-bodied  peojile,  the  deadlock  continues.  It 
is  a  mysterious  and  inex|jlic'able  problem,  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  the  occasional  and  inevitable  panic,  worse  than  the  strikes, 
because  it  lasts  all  the  year  round,  and  impossible,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  starving,  who  would,  one  would  think,  rather 
become  domestic  servants  than  starve. 

The  Swedes  make  the  best  servants  of  all  our  imported 
working  people,  and  the  reason  of  it  was  gravely  stated  to  me  by 
a  Swedish  cook  (who  bad  herself  risen  to  be  the  mistress  of 
servants,  and  who  deeply  deplored  the  idleness  and  the 
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dience  which,  she  said,  were  creeping  in  even  amongst  them  in 
our  American  life)  to  be  the  old  Swedish  custom  of  "  Hiis- 
alga," — an  old  Swedish  law  by  which  the  masteis  are  still  em- 
powered to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  their  Servants,  male 
and  female.  "  Ah  ! "  said  Freuda,  "  that  made  good  servants  !  " 
So  would  have  argued  the  housekeepers  of  the  South  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  a  kindly  and  well-ordered  Southern  family  fifty  years 
ago  there  were  the  best  of  all  servants.  Authority,  not  brutality, 
authority  enforced  by  law,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
kitchen,  as  of  a  state.  Employers  should  be  bound  to  the  rules 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  should  have  neither  right  nor 
power  to  require  from  their  servants  what  is  unjust  or  inhuman  ; 
also  the  duties  of  servants  should  be  clearly  defined,  reasonable, 
and  fixed.  The  mistress  should  liave  her  rights  as  well  as  the 
servant.  Once  hired  and  taken  into  the  house,  the  mistress  is 
legally  entitled  to  the  servant's  time  and  service,  and  the  servant 
should  stay  out  the  number  of  weeks  or  months  for  which  she  has 
contracted.  But  in  the  United  States  a  maid  may  go  at  any 
moment :  she  follows  her  caprice  ;  may  leave  the  dinner  half 
cooked  and  the  baby  crying  in  the  cradle.  The  mistress  must 
pay  her  and  let  her  go. 

Of  course  this  terrible  condition  of  inequality  cannot  exist  for- 
ever. The  American  mind  is  fertile  of  expedients,  and  will  in 
time  educate  both  mistresses  and  maids  is;  their  respective  duties. 
It  is  quitt!  impossible  tliat  the  iifTairs  of  a  household  can  bo  ad- 
ministered with  prosperity  and  comfort  if  the  mistress  does  not 
know  what  ought  to  bo  done  and  if  the  servant  does  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  It  has  been  tlie  confusion  of  the  American  exper- 
iment— this  taking  of  the  Irish  peawnit,  the  ])casant  from  the 
fields  of  Europe,  into  the  smalt,  well-regulated,  private  family  ;  to 
expect  a  creature  witli  no  training  at  all  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron, 
sweep,  dust,  and  to  take  care  of  cliildrun — that  most  delicate  of 
all  industries — acceptably.  Ilcr  own  houie  has  certainly  not  been 
a  superior  establishment  for  the  formation  and  development  of 
high  industrial  and  domestic  qualities.  A  uonmn  goes  out  to  ser- 
vice as  into  a  new  existence.  Dress  and  language  are  unfamiliar. 
Her  very  shoes  and  stockings  are,  to  her,  new  and  inconvenient  ap- 
pendages. The  furniture,  food,  employment,  areas  different  to  her 
as  is  the  cabin  of  the  Irinhnuin  from  the  palace  of  the  j)cer.  An 
American  kitchen,  with  its  neat  cooking-stove  and  its  mechauictl 
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aids  to  fucilitate  labor  (so  easy  a  book  to  read  for  the  wcli-educutcd 
wife  of  an  Americun  mechanic),  ia  to  the  foreign  servunt  a  thing 
aa  different  from  her  first  ini}>res8ions,  associations,  and  iiubitai 
tlie  speuivingbf  Chinese  would  be  to  her  mistress,  were  siie  to 
suddenly  invited  to  a  tea  party  in  Hong  Kong.  No  doubt  both 
mistresd  and  maid  are  mutually  disgusted  and  displeased,  and  the 
maid  takes  leave  :  the  mistress  is  very  grateful  if  she  lakoi  noth- 
ing else. 

There  are   women  born  into  this  world  with  a  capacity  fo 
training  servants.    To  them  wo  owe  that  large  class  of  really  goo 
and  efficient  women  who  can  be  found  in  large  cities.   Iris 
women  generally,  who  have  been  in  the  country  several  years,  bill 
who  are  very  much  in  the  minority.     Now,  the  existence  of  such_ 
women  suggests  the  first  step  toward  the  remedy.     Why  shouli 
not  such  women  open  schools  for  the  domestic  and   industrii 
training  of  servants  ?    I  have  heard  of  a  few  such  institutions  ij 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  is  a  favorable  omen,  but  it  does 
not  extend  far  enough.     Why  will  not  ladies  take  it  up,  as  they 
have  done  the  training-school  for  nurses,  that  industry  which 
has  had  so  tremendous  a   result   in   niaking  Mrs.   Gamps  iin} 
sible,  and  giving  to   poor   humanity  that  which   it  so  grave 
needed — an  educated  iutolligcnco  in  tlie  sick-room  ?  These  estall 
lishmonts  for  tiie  training  of  servants  are  far  too  few  to  be  felt 
and  appreciated  in  their  advantages  throughout  the  country  i 
largo ;  but  imagine  what  a  splendid  opening  there  is  for  son 
hundreds  of   intelligent  women    who  are  now,  perhaps,  eating 
their  hearts  out  in  some  lonely  New  ICngland  homes,  wouderinj 
what     they     shall     do     with     their     lives,     if     they    woiii 
organize    a    training-school     for     servants,     take    the     ignfl 
rant    peasant    girl    just    arrived    at    the    government    d<x-kd 
teach  her  how  to  cook,  or  to  sew,  or  to  wash  and  get  up  fino 
linen  ;  make  of  her  a  thoroughly  good  servant,  teaching  her  6n 
a  subject  on  whicli  she  ia  always  very  ignorant, — moral  obligatioB 
— an  ignorance  fostered  by  the  general  condition  of  the  soci 
state.     Indeed,  the  general  condition  of  the  social  state  is  ar 
swerable  for  the  majority  of  the  evils  connected  with  domestic 
service.     Let   them   teach  her  that  she  should  treat  the  proj 
erty  of  her  employers  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  lier  own  ;  that, 
her  employers  are  obliged  to  du  justly  by  her,  so  should  she  be  jt 
to  her  employers;  that  she  should  respect  their  rights,  and  defend 
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them,  as  she  hopes  thtit  they  will  reapuct  hers  ;  ntul  ioform  her 
that  it  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  very  basis  of  civilized  life  that 
substantial  und  valuable  service  will  be  well  paid  for  always  by 
those  for  whom  the  service  is  rendered.  The  law  of  wages  is  no 
mere  custom  or  tradition,  but  the  obligation  of  natural  justice 
and  the  rights  of  man.  The  debt  and  obligation  are  not  on  one 
sidf,  liowever, — on  neither  side  exclusively, — but  should  conjointly 
rest  on  both. 

The  Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  pay  well 
for  bad  cooking  and  dett'Stable  service,  grudgingly  given,  glad  in 
most  instances  (if  rural  housekeepers)  to  "  get  a  girl,"  no  matter 
how  inefficient  and  disqnalitied  she  may  be,  for  the  work  of  the 
liouse.  She  must  bo  fei),  clothed,  and  respected,  and  her  wages 
paid.  She  may  break  crockery  to  any  extent,  often  to  that  of 
thousands  of  dollars  ;  she  may  throw  away  sugar  and  flour  and 
meat  and  potatoes  by  bad  cookery  ;  she  nuiy  be  insolent  to  her 
mistress,  taking  her  own  time  for  going  out  day  or  evening;  and 
she  may  badly  wash  the  flannels  and  scorch  the  gentleman's 
shirts  :  the  mistress  must  put  up  with  it,  else  the  precious  creature 
will  leave  and  the  lady  must  d(t  her  own  work  ;  or,  as  a  dress- 
maker who  liad  b.nlly  cut  some  gowns  for  an  employer  remarked, 
putting  the  fragments  in  at  the  door :  "  Here,  finish  your  gowns 
yourself." 

Tins  is  not  good  political  economy.  The  servant  shonld  be 
taught  moral  obligation.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  no 
tyranny  in  a  republic  ;  there  can  be  none  but  the  tynuniy  of  the 
mjisses.  And  as  the  welfare  of  the  millions  is  bounil  up  in  this 
question,  as  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  great  estate  must 
depend  on  the  industrial  ability  and  honesty  of  those  who  serve 
us  for  wages,  it  follows  that  the  first  thing  to  teach  a  servant  is 
a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Wlien  we  take  into  consideration 
the  early  history  of  those  who  come  to  us  as  domestic  servants, 
the  marvel  turns  out  to  be,  not  that  they  are  so  deficient,  but  that 
they  are  not  more  so.  Look  at  the  poorer  classes  in  the  streets 
of  Gla.sgow,  for  instance  ;  we  need  not  cross  to  the  adjacent  king- 
dom ;  we  know  all  iihout  "the  pig  and  the  praties,"  ajid  really 
from  Pig-an(lFnitif-d(jm  came  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
nurses  and  maids.  Xo  one  who  has  kept  house  a  number  of 
years  but  has  a  sprinkling  of  delicious  and  refreshing  gratitude, 
in  her  reminiscences,  over  some  dear  and  faithful  Biddy.     Their 
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faults  are  those  of  ignorance  and  that  double  brain  which  is 
ways  tripping  it«?lf  up  (the  cause  of  the  Irisli  bull),  the  im 
sibility  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  straight  road,  blinkin: 
and  being  blinded  by  their  own  wit,  and  their  aimless,  inacen- 
rate  absence  of  logic.  How  much  could  be  done  by  giving  these 
Noralis  the  healthy  and  bracing  influence  of  honest  Puritan  train- 
ing in  a  New  England  town  !  We  all  know  what  it  has  done  for 
some  of  them, — mwle  them  perfect  servants. 

"Yes,"  the  unhappy  Massachusetts  matron  will  say,  "it 
made  them  too  good  to  work.  They  will  not  come,  for  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron,  as  they  used  to  do  ;  no, 
and  the  second  girl  generally  marries  her  master,  if  he  bocoraea  a 
widower."  Quite  so  ;  we  have  to  meet  the  enervating  influence 
of  prosperity  and  luxury  even  here.  But  we  should  not  be  di* 
mayed.  We  must  go  still  further  in  our  educational  efforts  f< 
servants.  The  raw  material  is  being  dumped  at  the  govemmi 
docks  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand  a  week,  to  state  it  mildly! 
The  great  German  steamers,  those  from  Rotterdam,  those  from 
Havre  and  from  Liverpool,  all  deposit  great  quantities  of  young 
women,  who  have  couio  on  to  niiike  a  living,  every  day  in  the 
week.  Why  should  there  not  be  an  organized  body  of  respectable 
women  to  meet  them,  to  take  them  into  cleanly  homes,  to  trai 
them  to  become  good  domestic  servants  ?  They  would  be  wort! 
half  II  dozen  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Veres,  each  one  of  them — worth 
forty  over- educated,  bniin-feverish  students  of  the  higher  edu 
tion,  who  can  do  nothing,  either  as  housekeepers  or  breadwinnt' 
No  sadder  story  is  extaTit  than  the  story  of  the  fate  of  those  liigldy 
educated  daughters  of  washerwomen  who  have  been  over-educat 
and  who  cannot  find  an  honest  industry  and  have  been  driven 
a  dislionest  one. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  a  cargo  of  the  London  "  sla^ 
eys  "  landed  on  our  shores  ;  those  who  open  the  doors  of  Lond 
lodging-houses,  the  Tilly  Slowboys  of  Dickens.     Food,  that  in 
ienable  right  of  every  servant,  has  been  denied  them  ;  they  have 
pined  for  good  breati  and  meat,  or  have  been  fed  on  pernicioi 
diet  in  the  back  alley  of  a  London  lodging-house.     The  carelei 
unfeeling,  avaricious  employer  is  well  known  to  us  who  travi 
The  kitchen  larder  would  be  too  heavy  an  item  of  expense 
the  white  slave  receive  sufficient  wholesome  food.     Hard  wo 
and  late  hours  have  made  severe  exactions  on  her  health,  bnf 
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perhaps  a  brother  is  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  ttie  slavey 
has  saved  enough  to  come  with  him.  UimdredH  of  such  girls  do 
come.  Perhaps  this  insufficiency  of  food  lias  mside  her  dishonest 
(poor  thing  !  an  Arctic  voyager  wilt  eat  anything  when  ho  is  mad 
witli  hunger) ;  she  steals  a  little  when  she  is  first  taken  into  an 
American  kitchen,  with  its  liberiil  supplies.  The  sense  of  honor 
and  honesty  is  deadened  in  such  a  creature,  of  course.  But  if 
she  were  well  taught  and  well  trained,  and  if  she  learned  that 
honesty  were  the  best  policy  (having  tried  both),  she  might 
become  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  trustworthy,  of 
servants. 

The  business  of  tJiese  noble  women  who  should  teach  servants 
should  also  extend  to  tlie  mistresses.  The  duties  of  servants  should 
be  closely  defined,  resisonable,  and  fixed.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  friction  there  is  in  some  families  where  all  this  is  done  by  the 
mistress.  She  can  then  hold  her  domestic  distinctly  responsible, 
as  a  master  carpenter  can  define  to  bis  men  that  such  a  board  must 
be  six  inches  long  and  another  ten  and  a  half.  And  to  do  so, 
make  the  servant  feel  that  she  has  an  interest  and  a  stake  in  the 
whole  body  politic  ;  let  her  position  be  reasonable,  established, 
and  understood,  and  she  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  do  her 
work  willingly  and  well,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Regular  and  sufficient  sleep  is  esseutial  to  the  health  of  ser- 
Tants,  and  here  the  mistress  comes  in  for  ht-r  bit  of  training. 
The  late  hours  of  society  and  fashion  tell  heavily  on  the  higher 
class  of  fashionable  servantdom.  Porters,  grooms,  footmen, 
coachmen,  butlers,  housekeepers,  cooks,  ladies'  maids,  are  all 
harassed  and  injured  by  the  turning  of  day  into  night  and  night 
into  day.  A  thoughtful  mistress  will  see  to  this,  and  have  her 
night  work  done  by  different  relays  ;  and  so,  in  the  country,  in 
small  households,  the  nurse  who  is  deprived  of  her  rest  must  be 
relieved. 

But  what  to  do  with  the  slovenly,  unregulated  heathens,  and 
what  to  do  without  them — that  is  the  question.  Can  no  Baron 
Rumford  arise  and  do  for  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  for  Utica  and  Cooperstown  and  Exeter  and  Man- 
chester, for  Worcester  and  for  New  Haven,  for  Hartford  and 
Peoria,  what  he  did  for  Munich,  and  bring  rich  and  poor  together  ? 
Here  is,  to  speak  not  too  figuratively,  a  large,  red-armed,  strong 
German  pirl  on  one  side  of  the  street,  saying,  "  Give  me  work  or 
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I  periah  !  "    On  the'otlier  side  is  the  pale  wife  of  the  lawyer  oi 
doctor  or  minister,  saying,  "Send   me  some  help,  or  I  faint  " 
and  the  two  never  come  together.     Where  is  the  missing  link  ? 
It  is  to  this  end  that  the  strong  and  willing  girl  should  be  found 
and    educated,    and    sent    into    the  rural   districts,    that    she 
should  be   helped  to  find   what  would  be   to  her  the  greatest 
boon,  exactly  such  a  place  as  the  house  of  a  modest  yet  com 
fortable  family  who  would  be  glad  of  her  service  for  a  reasonabli 
wage.     That  would  be  the  sort  of  home  that  a  Norwegian, 
Swede,  a  German,  a  Swiss,  or  an  English  girl  would  be  glad  to 
find,  one  would  suppose. 

Now,  in  the  cities  and  amongst  opulent  people  there- 
is  the  same  complaint,  usually,  of  the  lack  of  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements. Here,  again,  the  emp  oyers  need  education.  They 
enter  upon  the  engaging  of  servants  too  hastily,  and  perhaps 
part  with  them  too  inconsiderately.  Servants  cannot  perform 
impossibilities,  nor  can  they  adapt  themselves  at  once  to  the 
fresh  habits  of  fresh  people.  Those  who  begin  by  promising 
everything  are  generally  the  first  to  perform  very  little,  and 
those  who  are  sufficiently  honest  for  self-assertion  are  occasion- 
ally rejected  as  inflexible  and  impertinent.  Too  much  pliancy  is 
inconsistent  with  the  firmness  of  truth,  and  the  other  extreme  is 
apt  to  be  sycophancy  and  deceit.  "  Fancy "  is,  however,  an 
insufficient  guide  in  the  hiring  of  a  servant,  and  therefo: 
must  fall  back  on  the  written  testimonial  and  character. 

Here,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  the  best  of  women  are  not  sAvfwS 
true  to  themselves.  It  is  said  that  a  lady  sometimes  gives  a  good 
character  to  a  bad  servant  to  get  rid  of  her  ;  and  yet  how  difficult 
it  is  to  write  the  character  of  a  servant !  One  wishes  to  be  as 
kind  as  the  case  will  allow,  and  "  not  stand  in  the  poor  girl's 
way."  One  reasons  thus  :  What  is  objected  to  by  one  family  may 
not  be  by  another  ;  what  one  would  consider  a  great  fault  would 
be  no  fault  in  another ;  and  the  unsiiitableness  of  a  servant  for 
one  place  would  be  fitness  for  another.  Perhaps  as  a  servani 
leaves  us  we  forget  the  annoyance  she  has  caused,  and  only  si 
a  poor  creature  in  search  of  bread  and  the  money  to  support  a 
poor  mother.  So  the  "character  paper  "has  become  a  rather 
useless  piece  of  composition.  One  often  takes  a  cook  whose 
"  character"  pictures  her  a  cordon  bleu,  and  she  proves  unequal 
to   the    roasting   of  veal.      Where,   one  asks,  are  these    plats 
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which  Mrs.  Goodhearte  so  eloquently  describes  ?  Whore  the  light 
bread  and  the  neat  kitchen  ?    Not  diet  nous. 

On  one  point  ladies  should  not  be  dissimulators,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  friends.  A  drunkard  should  not  be  handed 
along,  nor  a  woman  notoriously  bad-tempered  or  unneat.  There 
will  be  little,  if  any,  marked  improvement  among  onr  female 
servants  until  ladies  are  more  careful  about  the  giving  of  charac- 
ters. The  great  demand  for  domestic  servants  teaches  them  that, 
if  they  leave  a  place  on  Monday,  they  can  get  another  before 
Saturday  ;  and,  indeed,  many  women  live  that  way,  getting  their 
whole  mouth's  wage  many  times  over,  and  only  doing  two  or 
three  days'  work  for  it,  perhaps  intentionally  making  themselves 
impossible.  In  this  respect  the  law  should  be  called  in  to  pro- 
tect employers,  who  are  at  the  present  moment  the  most  "  unpro- 
tected females"  in  the  world.  Servants  should  learn  that  they 
cannot  get  good  testimonials  without  having  earned  them  and 
deserved  them ;  secondly,  that  they  cannot  get  good  places  so 
easily  without  characters. 

It  is  a  tlioiisand  pities  that  servants  should  be  "  changed " 
so  frequently.  What  some  one  said  of  a  belle,  that  she  changed 
her  mind  toward  her  admirers  as  often  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
chanay  changed  her  servants,  will  express  what  one  means. 
A  continuance  of  service  is  the  only  thing  which  can  lead  to  that 
faithful  performance  of  one's  duties  which  makes  the  old 
servant  so  respectable.  How  glad  one  is  to  see  a  familiar 
hospitable  door  opened  by  the  same  man  twice  or  three  times  ! 
Nowadays,  in  America,  the  old  family  servant,  once  so  useful,  so 
respected,  so  beloved,  is  almost  a  rara  avis.  Servants  are  be- 
comin<;  a  separate  community  ;  our  enemies,  rather  than  our 
humble  friends  ;  a  lava-bed  beneath  our  feet,  full  of  danger  and 
pitfalls  and  hidden  honeycombing.  They  have  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  families  with  whom  they  live.  Their  joys 
and  sorrows,  their  employments  in  their  spare  time,  their  pursuits, 
aims,  and  friendships,  are  all  alien  to  those  of  the  family  whose 
roof  shelters  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  blessed  interposition  of 
children,  there  would  be  no  chord  of  attachment,  no  bond  of  union, 
between  the  family  and  tho-se  who  serve  them.  The  latter  are  un- 
known strangers  for  everything  except  work  and  duty.  Is  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  faithless  ?  We  treat  dogs  and 
horses  much  more  reasotjably  ;    we  make  them  love  us,  we  feed 
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Sondj.  ID  tb«  pncticml  vorking  of  domeatie  life,  tberv  aboald ' 
Bore  mntiud  good  wilL 

Lac  DO  miatnai  be  abaid  that  t ba  mar  break  doarn  bar  a»* 
tboritv  or  otaka  hetaelf  wwnii.  or  would  ba  likeij  to  eroka  a 
fa^wmae  of  impattinenea,  by  bring  Iriad  to  bar  auiianu.  It  ia  not 
kindneaa.  bat  aa  tujodicioiu  oae  of  kiodiieM.  wbicb  aaakea  anj- 
bodj  rode  who  oogbt  to  be  raapeetfiil  aad  delataBtiaU;  eivQ 
gratefah  A  kind  niatnaa  fiada  •  aafa  aad  a  royal  war  toj 
hearu  of  her  aerraata,  bjr  taking  aa  intereet  in  their  baalth. 
panaita,  erea  their  taatea.  Thej  grow  to  lore  bar  aad  to  kiaa  I 
hem  of  her  gameata,  if  tber  lee  that  aba  ia  tbiaking  of  tbi 
being  hnmrna.  If  aba  ia  grateful  for  aa  naexpected  aerTioa.| 
need  indnlge  ia  ao  oadigaified  familiarity.  ladecd,  tbay 
ii;ie«*t  her  the  aaoce  if  die  ia  atera  with  then,  m  tar  at  bar 
m^tiifiM  her  to  be;  bat  if  abe  ia  ajrmpatbetie.  hergeotk  audi 
tJliiCHit  (nvin>r  of  being  firm  will  eoneet  the  ffippaodeat 
e»^lr«i  atiii  i^tiorsnt  scrrant ;  it  will  pot  a  h««rt  into  the 
f*t»iriil  btatilo.vr  who  would  "Uk«  Ui  pleaaoL"  The  aiiatreaa 
wilt  not  rvceiro  vi  tt]  ac.-vtc9.  a  {wrfauctirj  aerrioe,  a  ntarhan- 
i<.al  seni^.  bat  a  rral  arrrice. 

A I  ftir  the  ■cx.-ompiis'ifd  ««>rvanta.  n  "  French  ■■ 

a>nk-<.  vaiten.  Uamlrpfwa.  an*!  iaai>«'    .  ..r<f  p«rrl« 
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!  'craud  • 

nl*.  TL  .        _ 
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not.  !■ 
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oarx\i'!»  as  vorthy  to  areB«^  their  fUrvl.  or  »UftU  ihey  mro 
Rtseilta«icavtiines.  *  '  \t/x.      O'-'tir-n  an  pe.-fe 

trttrt worth,**,  aad    i  -v  *rr  :t!  tio^:  *»  a.jreeni* 

n<rjro>« ;  wSicIi  w«  i>a  >?  string  a  ;;  I:  ij  to  V*  T 
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Washington  ;  but  there  are  some  epics  which  are  more  eloquent 
unwritten,  perhaps. 

The  story  of  the  unfaithful  servant  is  as  old  as  human  his- 
tory, and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  Molifere  period,  when  the 
valet  comes  into  comedy  as  the  most  important  functionary  on  the 
dramatic  side  of  life.  The  (servant  is  disappearing.  In  otir 
history  there  is  a  fear  of  his  becoming  extinct — a  species  of  dodo. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  his  non-ability,  but  of  his  nonentity,  that 
troubles  us.  He  is  not  there  ;  his  undusted  chair  awaits  him.  It 
is  the  curious  lack  of  sequence  which  troubles  us.  Why,  then,  is 
it  that  the  mistress  stands  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the  maid 
on  the  other  awaiting  the  signal  ?  The  one  beckons  ;  the  otliRr 
does  not  see.  Who  will  find  the  open  sesjiine,  the  talismauic 
word  ?  Where  are  they,  fiuthfiil  or  unfaithful  ?  Are  they  to  bo 
found  on  the  docks  ? 

The  iirst  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  lady  philanthropist 
wilt  be  to  meet  and  forestall  the  rush  which  is  nuule  for  all  avail- 
able female  help  bv  the  intelligence-office  men,  who  sei^e  these 
newly-arrived  imniigniuts  for  the  great  hotels  and  siunmer  wnter- 
ing-plticea.  A  hinellord  of  one  of  the  hivge:t  of  these  says  that  ho 
t!ik<'8  tJiese  girls,  tiot  askiirg  ft.r  oliaracters,  and  make.'*  Hiein  work 
under  a  grim  housekeeper,  only  aitxtons  that  they  should  be  neat 
ab'tut  the  tables  and  bedroo'ns,  and  leaving  it  to  their  own  sense 
of  propriety  to  dress  themselves  becomingly.  As  for  lnven.  and 
their  amusements  after  their  work  is  done,  he  asks  no  questions. 
This  cannot  be  a  very  good  school  for  dnniesticservants.  anil  very 
few  ladies  wiil  tjike  a  domestic  who  h:H  only  this  background.  I 
happened  to  talk  with  a  pleasant-faced  Norwegian  girl  at  a 
Western  hotel  last  winter  who  was  a  ehamhermaiil,  and  slie  de- 
plored this  state  of  tilings.  She  said  that  her  countrywomen  would 
like  permanent  homes,  but  that  the  money  to  be  earned  in  hotels 
was  much  greater.  They  roiild  retire  .sooner,  and  get  married,  or 
return  to  Norway.  She  sai<l  the  life  in  hotels  was  very  hard, 
especially  as  many  girls  are  put  to  sleep  in  one  large  room,  com- 
ing in  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  chattering  and  singing,  and  keep- 
ing those  awuke  who  de.--ired  a  quiet  night's  rest.  Slio  declared 
herself  quite  anxious  to  go  to  some  retired  spot  where  she  could 
live  in  a  family,  but  she  said  no  one  would  take  her  with  only  a 
hotel  recommendation. 

There  is  such  a  prejudice  in  the  American  mind  against  house- 
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hold  service  that  I  wish  there  could  be  a  medal  offered  by  the 
State — a  sort  of  nmhre  business,  a  flitch-of-bticou  reward,  or 
some  of  the  old  feudal  customs  revived — to  reward  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  power  to  be  a  good  kitchen  maid.  It  should 
be  made  an  order  of  nobility,  and  then  we  might  have  some  hope 
that  our  rural  gentry  could  bo  served  well  in  their  own  houses,  a»j 
their  fathers  and  mothers  have  been. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  in  tills  connection  an  admirable  paper 
by  the  clever  writer,  Katherine  Pearson  Woods,  on  the  "  Queens 
of  the  Shop,  the  Workroom,  and  the  Tenement,"  to  learn  what 
painful  and  really  unnecessary  sufferings  a  woman  will  undergo 
rather  than  to  take  the  comforts  of  a  place  in  a  respectable  family, 
where  she  would  be  fed  and  warmed  and  cared  for,  well  paid,  if 
only  she  would  accept  the  profession  of  domestic  service,  "  honor- 
able amongst  all  men"  and  historically  and  poetically  noble." 
Mrs.  Woods  says  :  "To  enumerate  the  different  trades  by  which 
women  in  New  York  are  endeavoring,  not  to  live, — that  for  many 
of  them  is  as  utterly  unattainable  agoal  as  the  end  of  the  rainbow, — 
bnt  simply  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  their  appearance  at  the 
morgue  or  in  the  cemeterj' — to  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  use- 
less." She  goes  on  to  descriV)e  the  girls  who  work  in  soap-facto- 
ries and  whose  business  it  is  to  wrap  the  separate  cakes,  while  hot, 
in  paper.  The  caustic  soda  used  in  the  manufacture  first  turns 
their  nails  yellow,  then  eats  away  the  ends  of  their  lingers.  There 
seems  no  way  to  help  this,  as  the  deftness  of  touch  required  would 
be,  of  course,  impossible  if  the  worker  wore  gloves.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  possible  to  a  given  set  of  workers  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  there  are  always  plenty  to  take  their  places  when  they 
drop  out !  What  becomes  of  these  poor  mutilated  creatures  no 
one  asks. 

But  might  it  not  be  possible  to  save  them  from  this  terrible 
doom,  if  we  had  training-schools  for  sorviints,  as  for  nurses,  where 
they  could  be  supported  while  learning  tlieir  trade,  and  apprenticed 
for  five  years  after?  (yould  we  not  find  capitalists  in  great  rich 
America  who  would  endow  such  schools,  far  more  needed  than 
public  libraries  or  Cornell  University,  where  the  great  lack  of 
domestic  service  could  bo  filled,  and  girls  saved  from  the  making 
of  arsenical  artificial  flowers,  poisonous  dyed  feathers,  the  nico- 
tine paralysis,  and  the  soap  cakes?  Must  we  continue  to  have  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  the  "  Sweater  "  ?    As  Mrs.  Woods saya 
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at  the  end  of  a  most  impressive  article,  "  God  help  us  all, 
unless  we  change  this  state  of  things." 

I  asked  my  Norwegian  friend  why  the  girls  coming  from  the 
lonely  pastures  of  her  native  land  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  the 
country  and  to  lard  together  in  cities.  "  Oh  I"  said  she,  '•  it 
saves  the  homesickness."  IVrliaps  there  is  a  great  truth  hidden 
here,  which  the  pliihinthropic  men  of  America  wouhl  do  well  to 
study.  It  might  be  a  part  of  the  tniiiiing-school  to  find  out  how 
to  enliven  these  lonely  lives,  so  that  the  great  rush  for  ttie  over- 
crowded town,  with  its  dismal  tragedies,  could  bo  avoided.  It  is 
worth  consideration,  and  I  cannot  hut  hope  that  some  Mrs.  Fry, 
Mrs.  Howard,  Florence  Nightingale,  or  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  may 
take  it  up. 

"  I  need  the  counsel  of  thy  larger  thought."  I  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  years,  during  which  time  I  have  employed  many 
servants,  tiie  great  need  of  instruction,  and  how  grateful  a  girl 
is  to  be  taught.  Any  lady  who  knows  a  little  about  cooking  can 
by  patience  make  a  fairly  good  cook  out  of  very  raw  material  iu 
a  few  months.  Tlie  influence  of  a  refined  household  tells  on  the 
almost  savage  nature  in  a  short  time.  Tlie  worst  of  this  is  that 
the  accomplished  servant  will  leave  her  patient  instructor,  andgooif 
to  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  "  and  tu  liigher  wages,  and  here 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  ((hilarithropic  schoolteacher ;  the  servant 
must  be  taught  the  moral  obligation  to  slay  where  she  is  wanted. 

We  can  never  have  the  "  perfect  service"  in  a  republic,  but 
wo  can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  we  are  doing.  Wo  can  take 
a  lesson  from  the  founders  of  the  constitution,  who  so  well  con- 
trived to  put  it  into  the  lieail  of  every  Atneriean  citizen  that  lie 
was  the  most  important  brick  in  the  building,  and  tiiaton  him  must 
all  depend,  that  most  American  men  work  well  for  themselves, 
for  the  State,  and  for  the  Union.  When  we  can  so  educate  u 
trained  domestic  service  that  the  women  employed  fiml  that  they 
are  doing  the  best  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  us,  iu  being  good 
cooks  and  laundresses,  good  nurses  and  nutids,  wo  shall  have 
solved  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  might  well  become  an  international  question,  and  kindly 
women  might  combine  with  their  English,  Norwegian,  Swedish 
sisters  as  to  ihe^e  girls,  who  should  bo  sent  fresh  from  their 
own  homes  to  their  American  homes.  I  know  all  about  Miss 
Emily  Faithfull's  efforts  and  her  failure,  but  I  think  that  it  was 
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because  she  attempted  too  much,  and  with  too  little  help  on  th 
other  side.  Now  that  organ izutioiis  aro  so  possible  ttnd  thorougi 
as  we  see  in  tho  womau*a  temperance  societies  and  in  man' 
philanthropic  niid  artietio  combimitions,  why  should  we  no 
attempt  the  importation  of  female  servants  who,  being  helped  an 
educated,  stuill  he  bound  by  some  contract  to  stay  in  their  placq 
until  their  edncsition  ia  paid  for — that  education  not  bein, 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses,  not  French  or  Italian,  t^ 
the  piano  (excepting  to  dtiet  it),  but  the  finer  and  rarer  art  « 
making  a  house  pleiistint  to  live  iu,  of  cooking  an  eatable  dim 
of  doing  the  work  of  a  kitchen  neatly  and  well. 

M.  E.  W.  SHEKWOof 
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OUR  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

BT  CHABLES   STEWAUT  SMITH,  PIIKSIOEST  OF  THE   NEW    TORS 
CUAUBEK  OF   COIIMERCE. 


The  extreme  mouey  Btringency,  or  panic,  so  genenilly  antici- 
pated inid  predicted  some  tnoiitlis  since,  hiis  not  arrived.  Two 
priticipul  causes  Imve  opeiated  to  prevent  it :  (irst,  tlie  busi- 
ness world  prepared  for  it  by  getting  out  of  debt  as  nipidiy  na 
possible  ;  and,  secondly,  tlie  enormous  crops  of  all  ItinJs  in  this 
country  and  tlie  certainty  of  a  large  Eiiropuau  deni;inil  fur  our 
surplus  at  good  prices  have  created  coiitidence  in  tbe  immeiliate 
future,  wliicii  fia*  been  refljctoJ  in  tlu  W.tll  Scrjat  b-»roni,itjr  by 
the  recent  considerable  advanoa  in  stocks,  wliicli  foreign  capi- 
talists have  quite  recently  beeudiipoiLiJ  to  buy  for  "  quick  turns  " 
on  t!ie  market,  while  they  avoid  permanent  investments  in  good 
American  railroad  bond^,  with  which  our  bankers  and  corpora- 
tions are  now  burdjued  beca'ise  of  tlio  distrust  prevailing  abroad 
regarding  the  pennatiancy  of  our  gold  standard. 

With  assured  prosperity  in  the  agricultural  interests,  a  financial 
panic  is  impossible  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  late  crisis  in  England,  occasioned  by  tlio  em- 
barrassment of  the  Barings  and  over-speculation,  was  followed  in 
this  country  by  the  shipment  of  seventy  millions  of  gold  to 
Europe,  yet  it  was  essentially  a  private  banker's  disturbance  ;  and 
it  incidentally,  and  by  reflection  only,  affected  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country.  Still  prudent  merchants  "  shortened 
sail  "  and  waited  developments.  This  caused  a  serious  depression 
in  business  for  a  time,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  of  this  country 
are  to-day  upon  a  sound,  conservative  basis.  There  is  no  incli- 
nation towards  speculation,  and  they  are  more  cautious  than  usual 
la  incurring  obligations.     Collections  have  been  bettor  than  the 
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average  during  the  smnmor,  aad  the  demands  for  money 
merchants  less  than  usual. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  of  some  of  our  leading  industries  will 
coulinn  tlie  above  observation  and  servo  as  an  illustration  of 
general  condition. 

There  is  a  larger  aggregation  of  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  fabrics  than  in  any  other  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  (Jailed  .States.  Wo  have  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  cotton-spindlos,  which,  including  the  complete 
eqiapmeut  of  the  milLi,  repreicnt,  in  the  compjtent  opinion 
Mr.  Eivvard  Atkinson,  a  c.ipital  of  $333,500,000  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate,  busud  upon  the  census  reports 
1880,  to  assume  that  the  invested  capital  of  the  woqllen,  si 
and  other  mixed-textile  manufactures,  including  bleacheries, 
dye-works,  etc.,  is  at  present  *33o, 000,000  in  addition.  The 
capital  employed  in  the  various  couimission,  wholesale,  and  retail 
agencies  fur  the  sale  of  textile  fabrics  would  at  least  equal  the 
amount  engaged  in  manufacturing.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
enormous  total  of  more  than  1900,000,000  engaged  iu  tl 
industry,  with  its  attendant  traffic. 

Of  carpets  we  are  the  largest  producers  in  the  world,  and  in 
design,  colors,  and  quality  our  gootls  are  quite  equal  to  anythini 
made  in  Europe  of  compcjtiug  grades ;  of  silk,   wo  exceed 
amount  the  product  of  England  uiid  Germany,  and  are  seconl 
only  to  France  ;  and  in  plain  silks  (in  which  we  excel  as  respect* 
quality  and  durability)  we  equal  the  product  of  the  most  fam 
looms  of  Lyons. 

The  large  corporations  of  Now  England  engaged  in  cotti 
manufacture  have  had,  as  indicated  by  their  last  half-yeai 
diviilcnils.  average  success,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
average  prices  of  cotton  fabrics  for  the  p:ist  six  mouths  have  hi 
the  lowest  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  times  of  exceptional  temporary  panic  or  depression  ; 
the  quotations  of  the  stocks  of  the  leading  mills  are  generally 
above  par,  and  in  many  cases  at  a  large  premium ;  and  for  a 
series  of  years  the  return  to  the  investor  has  been  more  protital 
and  steady  than  the  average  railroad  earnings  of  this  country, 

Although  an  English  cotton  mill  costs  to  build  and  equip  fullj 
33J  per  cent,  less  than  ours,  and  while  labor  in  such  mills  is 
per  cent.   less  in  England  than  hero  (in   some    industries 
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difference  is  much  greater),  itxis  an  interesting  fact  that  one 
may  buy  the  low  and  medium  grades  of  cotton  goods  of  the 
class  used  by  the  masses,  or  a  ready-made  garment  of  the  same, 
say  of  shirtings,  calico,  gingham,  cautou  flivunel,  and  the  liice,  in 
the  retail  stores  of  New  Yoric  and  Chicago,  quite  as  low  as  a 
similar  article  cau  be  bougiit  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin. 
American  standard  sheetings  and  drills  have  the  preference  in 
the  Chinese  market,  and  are  sold  in  competition  with  English- 
and  German-made  goods,  and  always  at  better  prices  because  of 
their  superior  quality.  The  product  of  favorite  brands  of  Ameri- 
can standard  sheetings  and  drills  adapted  to  the  China  marketg 
have  been  sold  in  advance  of  production  for  more  than  six  month* 
past,  and  a  prominent  mill  has  now  10,000  packages  engaged  for 
the  African  market. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  every  bale  of  New  England-made 
goods  destined  for  China  is  shipped  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  Vancouver  and  from  thence  to  its  destination  by  English 
steamers,  and  this  large  traffic  has  been  diverted  from  the  Ameri- 
can railways  and  from  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  because  that 
line  of  steamers  has  not  heretofore  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
English  Government  subsidy. 

It  has  been  proved  that  we  can  snccossfuUy  compete  with 
Europe  in  the  Oriental  markets,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
plain  cott<}n  goods,  when  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a  piece 
of  goods  does  not  exceed  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  I  have 
seen  recently  a  stylish  and  appropriate  summer  morning  dress, 
made  from  a  colored  American  cotton  dress  fabric  by  a  young 
lady  with  her  own  fingers,  whore  the  cost  of  the  material  did  not 
exceed  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  A  ready-made  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
man,  of  common  American  eassimero,  will  not  cost  in  New  York 
to-day  15  per  cent,  more  than  a  similar  suit  bought  in  London  ; 
and  this  excess  in  cost  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  wool  here 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  labor-cost  npon  the  cassi- 
more  is  relatively  six  times  as  much  as  on  the  cotton  fabrics  above 
referred  to. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry  of 
this  country  has  been  less  uniformly  successful  and  has  experi- 
enced far  more  fluctuation  during  tfie  past  twenty  years  than  the 
cotton  industry  ;  and  this  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  tariff  and  its 
interpretation. 
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While  I  yield  to  no  one  iu  the  belief  that  experience,  which  in 
the  end  aottles  all  questions  of  theory,  has  denionstnited  that  a 
reasonable  protective  tariff  is  the  true  economic  policy  for  the 
United  Scatuii,  still  I  am  of  the  opinion,  in  opposition  to  our 
present  policy,  that  a  very  low  tariff  upon  wool,  or  free  wool, 
would  beuedt  alike  the  manufacturer  and  the  wuol-grower, 
would  place  both  interests  upon  a  firmer  basis  of  prosperity, 
would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  largely  increase,  as  well  "as 
divereify,  the  production ;  it  would  create  a  larger  demand  for 
American  wools,  for  mixing  with  foreign,  and  inorease  the  price 
to  the  farmer. 

Except  for  the  general  and  mistaken  prejudice  of  the 
grower,  to  which  the  law-making  power  has  yielded,  there  ia 
more  reason,  even  from  tlie  Protectionist's  standpoint,  why 
tariff-makers  should  place  a  duty  upon  the  low  grades  of  wool 
known  as  carpet  wools  than  ujwu  indigo  or  any  otiier  article  not 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  growth  of  the  iron  industry,  notably  within  the  last 
five  years,  is  simply  marvellous.  The  census  of  1880  gives 
the  invested  capital  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  t230,- 
971,884.  Wo  are  without  the  figures  of  the  lato  census,  but 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  as  the  production  has  incretised  during  the 
last  decade  two  aud  a  halt'  times,  that  the  Ciipital  may  now  be 
estimated  at  *450,000,000.  The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  than 
wliom  there  is  no  better  authority,  estimates  that  it  requires 
$1,000  capital  for  every  niiii  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
irou.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expansion  in  this  industry, 
the  returns  to  the  inunufacturers  have  been  reasonably  siitis- 
factory.  Tiie  group  of  corporations  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  distinguisliod  author  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Wealth"*  is  reported 
upon  trustworthy  autliority  to  have  been  plienomiMially  prosper- 
ous during  the  year  IS'M.  A  prominent  iron-manufactu 
states  : 


not  ' 


"  We  have  made  more  money  in  our  mills  in  1990  and  1891  by  rfj 
economy  than  for  several  years  past,  and  my  experience  is  presumably  not 
exfeptiona.1.  There  has  been  no  impartaut  failure  in  the  iron  trade  for 
twelve  months  past,  although  the  price  of  iron  is  very  low,  lower  than  for 
many  years.  An  owner  of  a  mill  who  is  selling  iron  freely  at  the  lowest 
price  named  by  any  one  in  this  country,  informed  mo  that  they  declared  a 
9  per  cent,  dividend  last  year;  it  la  proper  to  add,  however,  that  lirge  proflts 
have  only  been  made  on  the  production  of  specialties  covered  by  pateute, 
and  not  upon  plain  staples  which  are  open  to  general  competition." 

*  Mr,  Andrew  Caruegle. 
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The  iron  trade-of  tho  United  States  has  had  in  the  past  so 
many  periods  of  severe  depression  that  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  study  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  methods  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  production;  there  is  no  other  country  iii  the 
world  wiiere  so  much  is  accomplished  by  such  devices  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  all  branches  of  manufacturing — i.  e.,  more  labor 
per  man  is  performed  in  the  Uuitod  States  than  elsewhere. 
While  the  iron  industry  has  felt  nioro  severely  the  depression  of 
last  spring  and  tiie  fall  iti  prices  tliati  most  other  trades,  because 
of  the  almost  total  cessation  of  railroad  construction  and  exten- 
sion, slill  the  outlook  is  encouniging.  Iron  and  steel  are  more 
and  more,  each  year,  used  in  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  new  out- 
lets are  constantly  opening  for  these  products. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  doing  a  favor  to  my  readers  by  calling 
their  attentiou  to  the  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  address  of 
Mr.  Hewitt  delivered  in  September,  1890,  before  tho  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  on  "  Iron  and  Labor,"  not  only 
because  of  its  comprehensive  history  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades, 
but  also  for  its  instructive  lessons  on  social  questions  connected 
with  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Stocl  Association,  issued 
in  April  last,  is  the  authority  for  most  of  the  statistics  given  be- 
low. The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  given  in 
net  tons,  was  in  the  year  1872,  2,854,558;  1880,  4,295,414;  1886, 
6,365,328;  1890,  10,307,028;  from  1872  to  1878  the  product 
decreased.  The  increase  of  production  from  1888  to  1889  was 
17  per  cent.;  from  1689  to  1890.  21  percent.  The  production  of 
1890  was  about  1,200,000  gross  tons  larger  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  year,  and  it  was  600,000  gross  tons  larger 
than  the  largest  year  tJreat  Britain  ever  had,  thus  placing  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  the  iron-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Iron  was  made  in  twenty-three  States  of  our  country  in 
1890.  The  total  production  of  Bessemer-steel  ingots  in  the  United 
States  was,  in  1890,  3,fJ88,871  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly 
26  per  cent,  over  the  production  of  1889.  Great  Britain's  largest 
production  of  Bessemer-steel  ingots  was  in  1889,  when  it  amounted 
to  2.140.793  gross  tons.  Our  prodciction  of  steel  rails  in  1889 
was  1,691.264  net  tons  ;  in  1800,  2.091,978  net  tons.  The  larg- 
est annual  production  of  Great  Britain  was  in  1882,  when  it 
amounted  to  1,235,785  gross  tous. 
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Wire  nails  (nearly  all  steel),  although  comparatively  a  recent  de- 
velopment, have  become  very  important.  The  production  in  1800 
was  3,135,911  kegs  of  100  pounds  each.  This  branch  of  the  trade 
was  built  up  under  a  protective  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound.  The 
McKinley  Bill  reduced  this  duty  to  2  cents  per  pound.  These  nails 
are  now  selling  by  first  hands  at  l^d^  cents  per  pound,  or  ten  mills 
leas  per  pound  than  the  present  duty.  The  rods  from  which  these 
wire  nails  are  iriade  wore  formerly  largely  imported  from  England. 
The  price  of  the  American  rod  is  W7.50  per  ton.  The  first  cost 
of  the  English  rod  would  be  <s3l.78;  add  duty  of  $13.72,  making 
total  $45.50.  American  steel  nails  are  quoted  at  #5.50  per  ton  less 
than  they  can  be  imported  to-day  with  the  duty  of  $13.72  added. 
The  last-mentioned  facts  demonstrate  that  the  cost  of  an  article  is 
notalways  in  a  high-tariff  country  "the  foreign  cost  plus  the  duty." 

As  the  presence  of  coal  fields  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  any  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
crease of  our  coal  production  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  iron, 
with  which  it  is  so  closely  associated. 

1870. Coal  mined,  tons 28.312.S8l 

1880 65.883.000 

1889 •'        ••  " 137,MA,m* 

Our  excessive  silver  coinage  is  the  one  dark,  ominous  shadow 
which  projects  itself  over  the  country,  plainly  indicating  disaster. 
If  this  danger  could  be  eliminated  by  the  common-sense  of  the 
people  opentting  upon  Congress,  there  is  no  question  that  an  era 
of  permanent  prosjierity  would  open  before  tlie  nation.  The  wise 
remarks  of  the  President  at  Albany  indicate  that  there  is  do 
prospect  of  free  silver  coinage  during  the  present  administration  ; 
but  the  introduction  of  free  coinage  of  silver  is  not  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  goldasa  circulating  medium. 
The  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion, 
with  its  attendant  issue  of  treasury  notoH,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
inevitably  produce  this  result.  It  is  highly  probable  that  gold 
would  have  sold  at  apremitini  before  Oliristmas  of  this  year  had 
it  not  been  for  our  large  crops  and  the  universally  short  crops  of 
cereals  in  Europe. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  present  crops  as  affect- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas  writes : 

*  These  agnres  are  Croin  Mr.  Hewitt's  address  on  "  tron  and  Labor." 
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"  There  are  thousands  of  (arms  In  Kansas  that  have  produced  crops 
which  can  be  sold  for  a  sum  greater  than  the  actual  valuation  one  year  ago 
of  the  farms  themselves.  One  instance  has  come  under  my  observation  of 
a  farm,  fairly  valued  at  ^,500,  producing  a  crop  which  has  been  sold  for 
98,000.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  either  of  the  items  of  property, 
horses,  cattle,  hog<<,  wheat,  and  corn,  could  be  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  the 
mortgage  Indebtedness  of  all  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  and  leave  them  In 
kposseasion  of  the  four  remaining  items." 

Within  the  past  four  months  and  before  our  present  crops 
were  assured,  while  money  was  loaned  at  4J  per  cent,  in  Wall 
street  on  six  months'  credit  and  payable  at  maturity  in  gold, 
the  currency  rate  was  at  the  same  time  6  per  cent.  This 
danger-signal  will  be  likely  to  fly  again  when  the  reverse  of 
the  position  of  to-day  is  realized — i.  c,  the  occurence  of  short 
crops  in  this  country  with  abundant  harvests  in  Europe.  Pru- 
dent loaners  of  money,  such  as  savings  banks  and  trust  companies, 
wilt  then  necessarily  insert  gold  clauses  in  their  mortgages  for 
self-protection. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States,  exclnsive  of 
gold,  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1891,  were  |il, 729,378,862, 
with  a  balance  of  about  forty  millions  in  our  favor.  This  vast 
exchange  was  all  upon  a  gold  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
finances  of  Europe. 

Those  who  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  late 
Civil  War  will  need  no  reminder  of  the  diflicnlty  and  uncer- 
tainty that  always  environ  all  transactions  which  represent  ob- 
ligations payable  in  gold  with  receipts  receivable  in  a  depreciated 
currency. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  "  When  wilt  gold  sell  at  a  premium 
tinder  the  existing  state  of  things  ?  "  an  obvious  and  reasonable 
reply  would  be  ;  (Jold  will  ba  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the 
hoarding  of  this  metal  will  commence  whenever  the  time  arrives 
that  importers  and  foreign  bankers  believe  that  it  is  probable  in 
the  near  future  that  a  check  drawn  upon  a  bank  in  New  York 
will  not  be  received  in  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on 
London. 

All  prudent  men  engaged  in  foreign  trade  will  then  convert 
as  speedily  as  possible  their  deposits  into  gold,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  premium  on  gold  will  bo  at  hand.  The  largo  banks 
and  bankers  of  Europe  have,  before  this  impending  clanger,  been 
willing  to  leave  liberal  cash  balances  in  the  hands  of  their  agents 
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in  this  country  because  of  the  higher  rates  for  money  nsnally 
prevailing  here.  Of  course  the  probability  of  a  premium  on 
gold  would  cause  all  floating  capital  of  this  kind  to  be  withdrawn, 
unless  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  with  all  the  attendant  risks^j 
were  entered  into  on  the  part  of  American  dealers  in  foreig 
exchange. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  power  and  discretion  by 
act  of  Congress  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
present  parity  between  gold  andjsilver  ;  and  Secretary  Foster  in 
a  recent  interview  with  New  York  bankers  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  use  this  power  for  that  purpose  to  its  fullest  extent  ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Congress,  with  its  well-known  tendency 
to  free  coinage,  would  I'ermit  this  power  to  remain  long  in  the 
nands  of  the  government  should  such  an  exigency  arise.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  bankers  and  financiers 
of  this  eountr}',  we  have  to-day  coin  and  currency  of  all  sorts 
(gold  excepted)  snfticient  for  the  needs  of  the  nation.  The  de- 
mands for  more  currency  are  falliicious.  The  idea  prevails  in 
some  sections,  as  demonstrated  in  a  recent  Ohio  political  con- 
vention, that  increased  currency  and  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
give  additional  capital  to  those  who  are  at  present  without 
accumulated  savings  of  their  own.  Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd 
proposition  submitted  to  an  intelligent  })eople  ?  Money  flows  by 
a  natural  law  to  the  money-centres,  or  where  there  is  concentrated 
capital.  What  our  free-coinage  friends  need  is  increased  earn- 
ings, and  not  more  currency  and  silver  coins.  The  Treasury 
Department  and  the  banks  of  New  York  will  be  glad  to  send 
them  all  the  eighty-cent  silver  dollars  and  ail  the  national-bank 
notes  and  silver  bills  they  can  p.ay  for.  provided  only  that  the  ex- 
press charges  are  borne  by  tho  receivers.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  Eastern  banks  are  very  relucUint  to  part  with 
their  gold  reserves,  as  every  bank  manager  knows. 

In  financial  circles  there  is  so  much  sensitiveness  regarding 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  government  in  the  treasury,  which  is  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  obligations,  subject  to  re- 
demption in  gold,  if  the  gold  standard  is  maintained,  that  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  any  national 
bank  to  send  one-half  million  greenbacks  to  the  assistant  treas- 
urer for  redemption  in  gold  coin. 

A  conspicuous  instance  very  recently  came  to  light  in  New 
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York,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a 
ion  of  dollars  for  fifteen  days  with oiJ 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  gold  f  t[ 
ment  that  as  a  compensation  for  th  j 
imported  shonld  bo  added  to  the 
was  considered  a  wise  move  at  the  til 
At  this  writing  the  platform  of  tl 
tion  is  annonnced.  It  is  a  matter  off 
omen  for  the  fature  that  both  poli 
nnited  in  opposition  to  the  free  coin  j 
honest  money. 

CJ 
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BY  JU6TIX  McCarthy,  m.  p. 


Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave  since  I  wrote  an  article  in  an 
American  magazine  which  I  called  "The  Petticoat  in  English 
Politics."  The  difference  between  that  title  and  the  name  I  give 
to  this  article  ie  more  than  a  mere  difference  of  words.  It  repre- 
sents an  actual  difference  in  conditions,  in  facts,  in  the  ideas 
which  I  desire  to  convey.  For  I  think  any  one  would  at  once 
understand  that  to  speak  of  tlie  influence  of  the  petticoat  in 
politics  is  to  speak  of  a  purely  feminine  influence,  potent  because 
it  is  feminine,  while  the  influence  of  women  in  politics  gives  the 
idea  of  the  influence  which  womeu  exercise  as  politicians  in  the 
open  field — not  as  womeu  playing  on  the  weaknesses  of  men  and 
cajoling  and  manipulating  them  and  making  instruments  of 
them.  The  one  title  represents  what  Stuart  Mill  used  to  call  the 
illegitimate  influence  of  women ;  the  other  their  legitimate 
influence.  This  is  exactly  the  idea  which  I  sought  to  convey  in 
my  former  article  and  which  I  seek  to  convey  in  this.  I  was 
writing  then  of  the  illegitimate  influence  of  woman  in  English 
politics  ;  I  am  writing  now  of  her  legitimate  influence. 

Only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  have  passed,  and  in  that 
interval  the  position  of  woman  in  the  public  life  of  England  has 
wholly  changed.  Then  there  was  hardly  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  legitimate  influence  of  woman  making  itself  felt  in  the 
political  affairs  of  England.  Tliere  were,  to  be  sure,  various 
organizations  for  obtaining  the  suffrage  and  free  employment  for 
women  ;  and  1  think  the  experiment  of  admitting  women  to  seats 
on  the  school  boards  had  just  begun  to  be  tried.  But  not  much 
impression  on  the  old  order  had  been  made,  and  the  iuflueuco  of 
women  on  political  life  was  an  influence  exercised  over  men  and 
through  men  ;  an  influence  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  salon — 
an  influence,  in  short,  of  the  petticoat. 
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Now  the  state  of  things  has  greatly  changed.  The  influence 
of  the  petticoat  has  gone  down  ever  so  much,  and  that  of  the 
woman  has  come  up.  In  this  conservative  old  country  the  cause 
of  woman's  rights  has  made  far  greater  progress  than  with  you  in 
the  United  Status.  When  our  first  system  of  national  education 
was  started, — only  think,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  estab- 
lished our  first  really  national  system  of  education  in  England, — 
women  were  allowed  to  be  elected  to  the  school  boards.  People 
then  went  to  look  on  at  the  meetings  of  the  London  School 
Board  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  women  members  sitting 
there.  When  two  years  ago  our  county  conucila  were  formed, 
the  act  of  Parliament  did  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  women 
were  or  were  not  eligible  as  members.  Some  women  stood  for 
the  London  council  and  other  councils.  Three,  I  think, 
were  elected  for  London.  One  wjis  Lady  Sandhurst,  the 
widow  of  a  famous  soldier ;  another  bore  a  name  well 
known  in  America — Sliss  Jane  Cobden.  The  rival  over 
whom  Lady  Siiiulhurst  had  prevailed — a  man — disputed 
her  legal  right  to  sit,  and  brought  an  action,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  she  was  declared  to  be  disqualified.  In  the  other  two 
cases  no  attempt  was  made  to  claim  the  seats,  and  the  ladies 
therefore  remain  and  sit  and  speak  and  vote  until  the  law  is  made 
more  clear  one  way  or  the  other  and  the  question  finally  settled. 
Now,  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame  the  man  who  went  to  law  with 
Lady  Sandhurst  for  her  scat.  He  was  accused  of  being  ungallant; 
but,  after  all,  these  are  serious  questions  not  to  be  settled  by  a 
mere  tender  of  unsolicited  courtesy  to  woman's  sex.  I  am  sure 
Lady  Sandhurst  would  not  have  thanked  her  opponent  for  telling 
her  that  as  a  woman  she  must  be  humored  and  must  be  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way  in  everything.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy  will  end.  The  act 
will  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  women  are  eligible  for 
the  county  councils.  Then  the  distance  is  not  far  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  for  women. 

Juflt  at  present  we  have  two  schools  of  policy  as  regards  the 
Parliamentary  suffrage  for  women.  Women  themselves  are 
divided  on  tho  question.  One  division  of  the  party  advocate  the 
seeking  of  the  sufl'rage  only  for  women  who  have  what  I  may  call 
the  householder's  <[ualificatiou.  The  householder,  the  person 
responsible  for  tho  rent  .ind  tlie  rates,  is  the  person  who  ought  to 
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have  the  vote,  no  matter  what  that  person's  sex  may  be.  This 
looks  a  fair  as  well  as  a  moderate  demand.  But  see  what  it  come« 
to.  It  means  that,  speak!  ug  generally,  all  married  women  shall 
be  disfjuulified.  The  vast  majority  of  married  women  are  not 
registered  jis  householders.  The  husband  is  the  householder  and 
the  husband  has  the  vote.  Of  course  there  wonld  be  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  some  women  of  property  who  have  houses  of  their 
own,  as  well  a*  their  husbands'  houses,  and  who  are  the  registered 
owners  of  their  own  houses.  But  these  exceptions  do  not  much 
iilTecl  tlie  general  fact  that  the  household  suffrage  leaves  the 
married  women  out.  The  women  voters  would  be  spinsters  and 
widows.  The  other,  or  more  advanced,  division  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  movement  go  boldly  in  for  the  good  wife  having  the  vote 
as  well  as  the  good  in.-iii.  They  contend  that  before  long  there 
will  bo  what  is  virtually  manhood  suffrage  in  these  countries. 
Indeed,  it  almost  amounts  to  that  already.  Therefore  they  may 
argue  that  tliere  should  at  the  same  time  be  womanhood  suffrage. 
According  to  the  principle  which  the  less  advanced  reformere  are 
contending  for,  a  man's  mi-stress,  as  it  often  has  been  said,  might 
have  the  vote,  wliile  his  wife  would  be  prevented  by  law  from 
having  it. 

The  actual  movement,  the  political  and  constitutional  move- 
ment, has  not  been  making  any  very  marked  progress  of  late.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  it  has  been  rather  at  a  standstill.  The 
loss  of  Mr.  Courtney  as  a  leader  was  a  real  loss  indeed.  Mr. 
Courtney  is  a  man  of  high  political  position  and  influence,  a 
strong  man  with  a  firm  will,  who  could  not  be  bent  or  played 
with  by  evasive  ministers  of  the  crown.  But  Mr.  Courtney  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  committees, — the  office,  it 
may  bo  called,  of  deputy  speaker, — and  it  would  not  be  suitable 
that  he  should  lead  a  party  in  the  House  any  more.  The  present 
leader  of  the  older  and  less  advanced  movement  is  Mr.  Walter 
Melyaron,  a  young  member  who  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  show- 
ing what  he  can  do.  All  I  can  say  of  him  is  that  he  comes  of  a 
good  stock.  His  mother  is  a  sister  of  John  Bright ;  his  father 
was  a  man  of  great  practical  ability  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  many  years  and  was  much  respected  there  ;  his  brother 
was  in  the  House  for  some  years  and  will  no  doubt  be  there  again, 
and  ho  was  noted  for  tenacity  in  sticking  to  a  purpose. 

But  the  wholo  question  of  woman  suffrage  has  been  shoved 
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aside  by  controversies  of  more  imminent  and  pressing  interest. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  Parliament  now  tliat  until  the  Irish  question  is 
settled  nothing  else  can  be  seriously  taken  up.  In  any  case  the 
woman-suffrage  cause  will  have  to  be  worked  with  far  greater 
energy  in  Parliament  wiieu  its  time  conies — or  else  its  time  will 
never  come.  The  House  of  Commons  never  makes  a  reform 
simply  because  the  reform  is  one  that  ought  to  be  made.  It  makes 
a  reform  only  because  and  when  it  has  to  be  made.  Incessant 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  by  those  who  have  a  movement 
in  hand.  They  mnst  make  themselves  disagreeable,  intolerable,  to 
each  and  every  government,  until  at  last  some  govonunont  finds 
it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  take  the  reform  out  of 
their  hands,  and  carry  it  as  a  measure  of  administration.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  imperial  Parliament  no 
measure  is  ever  carried  through  by  a  private  member  or  even  by 
an  independent  party.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  sncccss  is 
obtained.  The  independent  party  lias  to  keep  pegging  away  with 
its  proposal,  to  try  to  force  it  on  the  attention  of  the  Houfc  ;  to 
ballot  for  days  on  which  it  may  be  brought  on  ;  to  make  it  a  test 
question  at  elections  ;  to  throw  the  voting  strength  of  the  party 
against  any  and  every  candidate  w!io  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
support  its  reform  ;  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  every 
ministry  who  will  not  promise  to  give  it  a  fair  consideration  to; 
make  the  question  an  inconvenient  and  disturbing  influence  for 
ministry  and  opposition  alike.  Then  at  last  the  opposition  takes 
it  up,  and  perhaps  compels  the  government  to  adopt  it  and  bring 
in  a  measure  of  their  own  to  carry  out  the  reform.  Thus  and  not 
otherwise  are  reforms  carried  in  England.  Uovernments  in  this 
country  are  unlike  Fahf aff  auihia  reasons — they  will  give  any- 
thing on  compulsion. 

The  woman-snffrago  party  have  not  worked  energetically 
enongh  so  far.  1  am  speaking  now  merely  of  what  ought  to 
be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  lead  the  movement.  Per- 
sonally and  politically  I  feel  grateful  to  them  for  their  quietude  ; 
for  I  am  deeply  concerned  in  a  great  question  of  the  most  press- 
ing interest,  and  I  am  glarl  that  they  have  not  intervened  too 
persistently  with  their  own  work  and  thus  helped  to  delay  the 
other.  But  they  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  make  themselves 
very  disagreeable  if  they  are  determined  to  have  anything  speed- 
ily done.     Meanwhile  the  interval  of  what  may  almost  be  called 
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Parliumeiitary  inaction  is  by  no  means  an  interval  of  general  in- 
activity. Tlie  country  is  being  rapidly  and  iuce^isantly  edacatdd 
up  to  the  woman-suffrage  principle.  For  instance,  we  hare  none 
of  us  any  longer  any  feeling  of  curiosity,  any  idea  of  eccentricity, 
when  we  hear  a  woman  called  on  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a  pablic 
meeting.  On  both  sides  of  the  political  field  women  exert  them- 
selves in  a  manner  wliich  might  muke  Aristophanes  turn  in  his 
grave.  On  many  platforms  now  women  are  speakers  as  regularly 
as  men.  Women  of  high  social  position,  women  of  aristocratic 
rank,  are  ready  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  political  organizations  of  our  days 
is  the  Primrose  League.  This  is  really  a  league  of  Tory  ladies 
got  up  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  energy  and  of  eloquence  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  the  organizations  of  the  Tory  men. 
Lysistrata  herself  might  be  proud  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
dames  of  the  Primrose  I^eague  lead  the  way  in  their  public 
demonstrations,  and  the  tame  and  quiet  manner  in  which  the  men 
have  been  trained  to  take  the  second  place.  The  Primrose  ladies 
do  not  confine  their  work  to  the  making  of  speeches,  although 
they  do  a  vast  amount  of  speech-making  and  some  of  them 
do  it  very  well.  They  organize  election  arrangements ;  they  can- 
vass electors  ;  they  manage  the  work  of  the  polling  days  ;  they 
lend  their  carriages  to  bring  voters  to  the  polling-places  ;  they  take 
votera  in  their  carriages  and  personally  charioteer  them  to  the 
poll.  As  Napoleon  said  that  the  business  of  war  consisted  mainly 
in  the  bringing  together  of  the  greatest  number  of  men  at  a 
given  place  and  a  given  time,  so  the  Primrose  dames  confidently 
maintain  that  the  success  of  an  election  now  is  often  only  a  ques- 
tion of  bringing  together  the  greatest  number  of  carriages  at  a 
given  place  and  a  given  time.  They  beat  the  Liberals  in  the  num- 
ber of  carriages,  it  must  bs  owned.  To  be  sure,  the  I^iberals 
have  von  nearly  all  the  recent  disputable  bye-elections;  but 
then  there  were  tremendous  questions  involved  which  did  not 
leave  much  margin  for  doubtful  votes — and  I  should  like  to  know 
where  the  Tories  would  have  been  but  for  their  irrepresfiible,  in- 
domitable Primrose  League  ! 

On  the  Liberal  side  women  have  begun  to  organize  and  inter- 
vene now  with  steady  purpose  and  sustained  energy.  Many  women 
of  birth  and  rank  stump  the  country  as  Liberal  agitators.  Among 
the  various  Liberal  delegations  sent  over  to  Ireland  during  the 
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last  three  years  women  have  played  a  promiucnt  and  important 
part. 

In  London  all  the  old  influence  of  tiie  salon  has  practically 
disappeared.  No  woman  now  plays  in  London  life  tlie  part  which 
was  once  played  by  lAuiy  Palmerston.  There  is  no  political  mlon 
now  in  tluit  sense.  Some  great  linlies  give  parties  which  have 
jwliticut  objects  ;  but  they  are  gatherings  only  of  the  one  political 
set,  and  do  not  profess  to  aim  at  any  business  of  propaganda  and 
conversion.  The  suffrage  is  too  wide-spread  and  dcep-liiid  forsucli 
influences  as  those  of  the  old  mlon  to  have  any  effect  on  an  ukctiou 
now.  In  the  old  days  many,  a  man  sat  for  a  borougli  or  county 
whicii  might  be  said  to  belong  to  him  ;  vvJiere  his  family  were  all- 
powerful.  The  suffrage  was  very  high  and  narrow,  and  the  elect- 
ors were  all  more  or  less  under  his  control.  Now,  suppose  Lady 
Palmerston,  on  the  eve  of  some  great  dlNnsion  in  the  Uouse  of 
Commons,  were  to  manage  to  talk  such  a  man  over,  and  get  him 
to  vote  for  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  voting,  as  he  had  first  in- 
tended to  do,  against  him  :  there  would  be  something  decidedly 
gained  for  Lord  Palmorston's  cause.  The  moniber  whom  Lady 
Palmerston  had  converted  would  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of 
his  constituents,  lie  would  bid  his  will  avouch  his  vote;  and 
when  the  ne.xt  election  came  on  his  constituents  would  have  to 
return  him  all  the  same. 

But  the  condition  of  things  is  very  different  now.  The 
despot  of  the  old  days  has  to  be  a  very  humble  supplicant  in 
these  new  days.  Every  peasant  on  the  land  has  his  vote,  and 
votes  under  the  protection  of  the  ballot ;  and  ho  can  afford  to 
withstand  the  little  tyrant  of  his  fields.  Of  what  avail  would  be 
the  blandishments  of  any  Lady  Palmerston  for  the  member  of 
Parliament  who  had  the  terror  of  Hodge's  vote  before  his  miiul 
and  his  conscience  ?  The  mlon  is  gone  bocanae  the  days  of  the 
mlon  are  over.  In  its  stead  has  come  a  new  institution,  led  and 
officered  for  the  most  part  by  women  ;  and  this  is  the  political 
garden  party  or  the  political  drawing-room  party.  Some  great  lady 
throws  her  grounds  and  her  house  open  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the 
Primrose  dames,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Women's  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  other,  get  up  a  garden  party  or  a  drawing-room 
party.  The  services  of  some  well-known  Parliamentary  orators 
are  secured,  and  the  whole  affair  is  announced  by  widespread 
advertisement.     Invitations  are  showered  about,  and  there  for 
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once  the  social  barriere  aro  utterly  broken  down.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  meet  in  those  hospitable  grounds  and  under 
that  hos])itable  roof.  The  duchess  and  the  dressmaker  are  stand- 
iug  side  by  aide.  The  noble  earl  leans  familiarly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  British  workingmau.  If  the  noble  earl  is  invited  to 
address  the  meeting,  be  sure  some  British  workingman  will  be 
invited  to  address  it  too.  Uappy  above  women  is  the  fortunate 
hostess  who  can  secure  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  one 
side  or  of  Mr.  Balfour,  let  us  say,  oti  the  other. 

Is  all  this  sort  of  thing  mere  play-acting — mere  farce — mere 
^ham  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
ality beneath  the  surface  of  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  classes 
brought  together,  anyhow.  The  state  of  things  no  longer  admits 
of  the  ignoble  relationship  of  the  patron  and  the  patronized.  The 
workingmau  has  his  vote  now ;  the  working  woman  will  have  hers 
before  very  long  ;  and  in  tlie  meantime  she  is  a  figure  and  an  in- 
fluence in  ]ioIitical  life,  and  is  not  a  creature  to  be  merely  patronized. 

The  truth  is  that  the  working  classes  in  England  are  growing 
more  powerful  and  the  aristocracy  are  growing  less  powerful.  It 
must  be  so.  This  country  is  governed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  governed  by  the  constituencies ; 
and  the  workingmen  count  for  much  in  every  constituency.  I  do 
not  see  the  sliglitest  decrease  in  the  ambition  of  Englishmen  of 
any  class,  any  rank,  to  bo  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  are  always  told  that  tlie  dignity  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  being  lowered  every  day  ;  that  it  is  be- 
coming a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  assembly,  and  that  men  of 
high  social  position  shrink  from  accepting  seats  in  it.  Do  they  ? 
Some  men  in  every  class  have  always  shrunk  from  a  Parliamentary 
life.  But  do  men  of  rank  shrink  from  it  now  more  than  ever  they 
did?  Not  tlie  least  in  the  world.  I  hiippen  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  English  elections,  and  I  never  knew  a  time  when  men  of 
high  social  position  were  more  anxious  to  get  a  chance  of  coming 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  but  to  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons  one  must  have  some  support  from  the  workingman. 
The  workingman  gets  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  person  ; 
and,  all  apart  from  any  question  of  selfish  advantage  to  be  gained 
out  of  him  and  gained  by  paying  court  to  him,  the  English  aris- 
tocrat begins  to  see  that  he  is  a  real  pei'somige ;  that  he  is  a  man 
and  a  brother ;  that  there  is  somethiusr  in  him. 
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The  same  will  bo  fouud  true  of  the  working  women.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  was  cue  of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting  in  Prince's 
Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Duuraven, 
who  is  wellJiuown  in  the  United  8lutes.  It  was  a  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  some  better  conditions  of 
labor  for  the  poor  working  women  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
Many  men  made  good  speeches, — peers  and  members  of  tlio  House 
of  Commons,  and  clergymen — there  was  even  a  bishop  there — 
and  Dissenting  or  Xonconforniist  n»inisters,  who  are  usually  en- 
dowed with  a  special  gift  of  eloquence,  which  goes  home  to  the 
heart  of  a  popular  audience.  But  the  speech  which  interested 
me  most  was  made  by  a  working  womaft.  It  was  not  merely  bo- 
cause  she  understood  the  practical  question  better  than  wo  did  ; 
it  was  not  because,  like  the  waitress  whom  Disntrli  describes 
in  his  "  Coningsby,"  through  the  mouth  of  his  Sidonia,  she 
was  "mistress  of  her  subject."  Her  expert  knowledge, 
of  course,  counted  for  a  great  deal.  But  beyond  this 
there  was  to  my  mind  a  remarkable  capacity  in  her  for 
taking  at  once  a  broad  and  a  practical  view  of  any  subject ; 
for  recognizing  the  inevitable  necessity  of  compromise ;  for 
accepting  the  conditions  under  which  reform  of  any  kind  has  to 
be  made;  for  admitting  limitations.  Besides  all  this,  there  was 
a  certain  composure  about  her ;  a  certain  dignity  of  manner. 
She  was  neither  obtrusive  nor  dilBdent.  She  seemed  to  say  in 
effect :  "  You  must  take  me  as  I  am  ;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
lady,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  a  good  speaker,  but  I  have  something  to  say  and  I  want  to  say 
it.  I  am  not  anxious  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  which  ouglit  to  be  said." 

Now,  I  think  that  woman  poreonified  fairly  the  best  aspect  of 
the  wonnm's  movement  in  Flngliind.  I  think  woman  is  coming 
forward  because  she  has  something  to  say  which  she  feels  ought 
to  be  said.  This  is  the  strictly  legitimate  infinence  of  wonmn.  It 
is  not  the  influence  of  the  petticoat.  It  is  the  intelligence  of  woman 
coming  to  the  help  of  the  intelligence  of  imtn.  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  see  how  this  comradeship  in  the  management  of  alfairs 
can  either  lower  the  dignity  of  man  or  unsexthe  nature  of  wonnm. 
may  say  at  once  that  I  am  an  utter  disbeliever  in  the  possibility 
of  unsexing  woman,  or  man  either.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading 
Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses  "  ;  but  I  disbelieve  some  of  the  stories. 
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The  education  of  women  is  advancing  every  day.  We  have 
colleges  for  girls  now  in  England  just  as  you  have  in  America.  I 
have  been  reading  an  interesting  article  in  the  monthly  magazine 
Atalanta  on  Oxford  and  Oambridge  colleges  for  wonien,  bv  the 
Honorable  Eva  KnatchbuU-lIugossen,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Brabourne,  and  wlio  was  herself  educated  at  Newnhanj  College, 
Cambridge.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  now  opened  all 
their  examinations  to  women  ;  Cambridge  is  no  longer  alone  in 
this  advuiicf.  There  are  four  colleges  from  which  u  girl  can 
choose.  She  may  go  to  Girton  or  to  Newnham,  at  Cambridge  ; 
she  may  go  to  Liuly  Margaret  Hall  or  Somerville  Hall,  at  Oxford. 
A  girl,  although  she  cannot  obtain  a  degree,  can.  Miss  Knatch- 
bull-Hugesseu  tells  us,  "go  through  exactly  the  same  course  of 
study  as  lier  brother,  be  it  classics,  matiiematics,  science,  history, 
or  modurn  languages."  Of  course  tlie  working  girl  has  not  much 
to  do  with  Girton  or  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  but  there  are  institu- 
tions growing  up  everywhere  in  England  whicli  aim  at  the  educa- 
tion and  the  training  of  the  working  girl — and  1  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  young  Englishwoman  of  good  position  did  not 
want  her  education  looked  after  quite  as  niiieh  in  proportion  as 
her  lovvly-boni  and  inird-working  sister.  All  this  development  of 
education  among  liigh  and  low  will  not  only  tend  to  make  women 
fit  to  liavo  an  influence  on  public  life,  but  will  inevitably  make 
them  anxious  to  exert  that  iiiHuence. 

When  the  popular  fmnchise  was  carried  in  1867,  against  the 
uttermost  efforts  of  RobL^rt  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  Lowe 
exclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  *'  to  educate  our  masters."  The 
workingmeu,  he  said,  were  to  become  our  masters  by  virtue  of 
the  franchise  and  their  numbers,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do 
was  to  educate  them,  so  that  at  least  they  miglit  understand  how  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  dominion  over  us.  I  do  not  know  wlK-ther  the 
women,  when  they  get  the  franchise,  are  going  to  be  our  masters. 
They  will  have  the  a<lvautage  of  numbers  certainly,  and  if  it 
should  come  to  a  continuous  struggle  of  women  as  women  against 
men  as  men,  we  should  have  to  give  in.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of 
these  portentous  eventualities  which  have  a  terror  for  so  many 
persons  of  both  sexes.  I  liave  not  seen  women  very  much 
in  antagonism  with  men,  and  I  have  noticed  tliat  the 
world  here  in  England  has  gone  on  in  very  much  the 
same,  orderly  sort  of  humdrum  way  since    women    have  been 


sitting  on  tho  school  boards  und  the  county  councils.  But  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  education  of  women  is  given 
over  to  something  better  than  the  old-fasliioued  "  boanling- 
school  for  young  ladies" — the  school  at  which  Amelia  Scdloy 
learned  and  Becky  Sharp  taught.  I  am  glad  that  tho  discipline 
of  a  regular  college  is  applied  to  the  instruction  and  training  of 
young  women  as  well  as  of  young  men.  Perhaps  tho  education 
of  women  of  the  poorer  chiss,  as  well  as  the  richer,  is  a  little  over- 
done here  and  there.  Perhaps  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  of 
crainming.  Everything  gets  overdone  somewhere.  Cnimming 
is  a  good  deal  too  much  tho  practice  in  England  for  boys  as  well 
as  for  girls — for  boj-a,  indeed,  much  more  than  for  girls.  But 
it  is  imjTossible  to  found  or  devise  any  educational  system  wliicli 
some  schools  and  some  toiichers  will  not  press  too  far ;  and 
I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  need  not  bo  in  the  leiist  alarmed 
at  tho  prospect  of  our  English  boys  and  girls  learning  too 
much. 

It  is  to  my  mind  an  almost  unmixed  blessing  that  education 
should  have  begun  at  last  to  dtlluse  itsnlf  freely  and  easily  among 
young  English  women  of  all  classes.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  cause  of  woman  sutTrage  sliould  not  havu  made  more 
rapid  progress  through  the  Kouse  of  Commons.  The  interme- 
diate time  of  delay  has  been  well  spunt.  It  has  been 
spent  in  the  education  of  the  public  to  undorstand  how 
much  the  movement  means  in  one  sense  and  how  little 
it  means  in  another  sense.  It  means,  to  my  mind,  over 
so  much  in  consolidation  and  little  or  nothing  in  disrup- 
tion or  dissolution.  My  excellent  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
a  nuitnborof  Parliament,  whose  earnest  philiinlhropic  jiurposes  are 
well  known  to  many  Americans,  has,  I  road,  been  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  womaidiood  suiTrage  in  Englaml  must  loatl  to  tho 
ruin  of  tho  British  Empire.  That  poor  British  Empire  !  How 
has  it  managed  to  hold  together  so  long  ?  Every  reform  threaL- 
ens  to  ruin  it.  How  many  times  have  I  not  heard  of  its  ruin  ! 
"  These  truces  with  the  infidel,"  says  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless, 
in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  "make  an  old  nmn  of  me."  How  so  ? 
Because  every  truce  lasted,  or  rather  was  appointed  to  last,  a 
great  many  years  ;  and  yet  somehow  every  truce  got  (juickly 
broken, — not  always  by  the  iiilidels,  \)a  it  observed, — and  so  poor 
Wamba  found  that  he  could  count  up  so  many  ten  years'  truces 
VOL.  CLIII. — NO.  i^iO.  37 
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ill  his  own  time  as  to  make  him  already  a  patriarch  of  more 
tended  lifetime  titan  Methuselah  himself  ! 

Now,  these  ruiniiigs  of  the  British  Empire  make  a  very,  very 
old  mail  of  me.       I  have  always  from  my  earliest  days  been  hear- 
ing of  their  coming  on  within  a  specified  number  of  years,  and  all 
because  of  some  reform  which  unthinking,  unpatriotic,  and  "  un- 
Euglish  "  statesmen  were  endeavoring  to  introduce.    The  reform^i 
have  been  carried  and  the  empire  has  gone  on   rather  etrong^^f 
than  before,  after  each  successive  change.       But,  of  course,  it  j^^ 
only  fair  to  give  the  prophets  their  appointed  time  before  we  pro-     i 
claim  that  their  prophecy   has   Failed — and  it  is  in   that  seni^H 
that  I  begin  to  think  liow  very,  very  old  I  must  be,  seeing  that  ^^ 
can  recall  the  failure,  the  absolute  failure,  of  such  a  number  of 
drear  vaticinations.     Wo  must  trust  a  little  to  human  nature. 

T!iG  immense  change  whicli  I  have  described  in  the  position 
of  women  in  English  political  life  even  within  a  few  short  years 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  hoard,  nuide  much  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  English  women,  I  have  not  noticed  that  English 
women  care  less  about  thoir  country  than  they  did  before  any  of 
them  ever  sat  on  a  school  boanl  or  a  county  council.  I  have  not 
observed  or  learned  that  womeu  have  acquired  a  greater  influence 
over  men  than  they  had  in  the  old  days.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  contrary,  on  the  whole,  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
change.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  illegitimate  influence, 
the  unseen  influence,  the  influence  of  the  petticoat,  was  stronger  i 
over  men  than  the  open  and  legitimate  influence  of  woman  in 
politics  now  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  for  every  case  in  which 
that  illegitimate  influence  worked  for  good  it  worked  in  ma: 
cases  for  evil.  I  am  less  anxious,  however,  to  argue  as  to  tb 
advantages  or  disiid vantages  of  the  change  than  to  call  the  at 
tention  of  my  American  readers  to  the  fact  that  such  a  change 
has  taken  place,  and  to  induce  thorn  to  consider  its  extent  an 
its  significance. 

There  is  now  no  country  in  the  world  where  women  are  so  open 
and  avowedly  in  the  political  field  as  England.  The  United 
States  no  doubt  come  next ;  but.  as  I  said  before,  the  United 
States  do  not  show  such  a  growth  in  the  development  of  woman 
in  politics  as  is  shown  by  conservative,  slow-moving  England. 
When  a  movement  grows  in  that  way,  I  for  one  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  may  safely  accept  it  as  a  movement  for  good 
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was  reading  lately  a  poem  I  had  not  re  J 
which  had  a  certain  celebrity  in  mj 
tells  us  that  the  poet  had  logt  his  imU 
disillusionized, — they  were  easily  illua 
in  those  far-off  days, — and  there  remiM 
cast  temple's  dust  but  ftiith  in  Gc 
declare  that,  even  granting  due 
do  not  quite  understand  how  thJ 
explain  itself.  For  how  the  pi 
in  God  and  utterly  lose  his  faith  in  mif 
posed  to  have  had  some  good  pnrposJ 
which  passes  my  underetauding.  My[ 
has  most  assuredly  not  lost  his  faith  it  J 
may  be  recommended  to  extend  the  sn 
have  faith  in  woman  too.  The  ballot-l 
that  which  she  is  into  a  totally  diJIereil 
and  her  advice  and  her  cooperation,  wl 
not  badly,  on  the  whole,  in  the  makinl 
Empire,  will  not  utterly  become  an  I 
rnption  and  dissolution,  simjily  becau| 
sit  on  the  school  boards  and  the  count 
what  platforms  she  chooses,  the  small  nj 
or  against — for,  I  hope — tlie  election  | 
Bmitb. 
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BY    EX-MAYO«    HAUT   OP    BOSTON,    MAYOR    DAVIIJSON    OF    BAL^ 
llOUK,    UAYOU   BlSliOl'    OF    UUPFALO,    AND    UAYOH 
MOOXAN   OF  ST.    LOVU. 
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It  is  genorally  felt  and  often  stated  that  the  government  of 
Anieriian  cities  is  a  failure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  conceded  that 
our  system  of  national  and  State  governments  is  a  success.  If  tiie 
government  of  the  country  at  large  and  of  the  separate  States 
reasonably  satisfactory,  it  is  humiliating  that  we  should  make 
failure  of  city  government.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  govern  the 
whole,  and  must  fail  in  governing  a  part  ?  1  do  not  think  so. 
Those  who  consider  all  American  city  government  a  failure  have 
latterly  pointed  to  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  Berlin  as  mod* 
for  us  to  follow.  But  in  our  luitional  and  .State  constitutions 
have  not  followed  foreign  models  very  closely,  and  that  seenia  to 
offer  some  reason  fov  the  belief  that  in  matters  of  citygovernnifnt 
we  shall  do  well  to  propose  and  execute  what  is  best  under  our 
particular  circumstances.  Mr.  Simon  Sterne  points  out  that 
American  cities  ditfer  very  widely,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
from  the  cities  of  other  countries.  It  is  tu  be  inferred  that  tl»e 
discovery  and  the  administration  of  the  best  government 
American  cities  are  an  American  problem,  to  be  solved  on  the  b 
of  American  facts  and  precedents. 

The  American  theory  is  that  the  State  creates  cities,  that 
cities  have  no  rights  not  conferred  by  the  State,  and  that 
State  may  destroy  municipal  corporations  at  will.  Does  it 
follow,  then,  that  the  lack  of  efficiency  so  generally  charj 
against  our  city  governments  should  be  laid  in  part  at  the  d 
of  the  States  that  created  the  cities  and  gave  them  what  power 
and  character  they  have  ?  If  the  national  government  had  the 
same  power  over  States  which  the  latter  have  over  cities,  is  it 
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likdy  tluit  our  Stivtea  wonld  lie  in  the  siiine  predicament  in  wliidi 
wc  find  our  cities  ?  Asaniiitter  of  fact,  tiio  riglits  of  our  Slatoa 
iiave  been  fully  saved  while  wc  have  estiiblished  and  maintained  a 
national  constitution ;  but  if  the  towns  and  cities  of  Anierica 
ever  had  any  inherent  rights,  they  have  been  disregarded  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  States.  Yet  it  is  not,  perhaps,  a  mere  dream  to 
think  that  towns  and  cities  might  bear  the  same  relations  to  a 
State  which  the  latter  bears  to  the  national  government. 

The  larger  part  of  the  population   of  Massachusetts    lives  in 

»  cities.  Under  our  lav.'  this  niajcirity  is  deemed  incajiable  of 
making  and  changing  the  fundamental  law  of  cities  ;  but  us  part 
of  the  commonwealth  the  residents  of  our  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  almost  sovereign  power.  Boston  as  a  city  is  treated  as  inr-a- 
■  pablc  of  self-government ;  iu  conjunction  with  smaller  cities  and 
country  towns  it  is  thought  nearly  omnipotent  or  omniscient,  and 
certaiidy  most  wise  and  independent.  In  the  country  at  large, 
and  in  every  State  where  there  are  considerable  cities,  the  laies, 
the  debts,  thejiublic  works,  and  the  number  of  public  servants  of 
the  municipalities  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  St;ites  as  such. 
Yet  the  States  have  full  self-government,  and  the  great  munici- 
palities have  not.  As  the  self-government  of  States  is  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  national  self-government,  is  it  not 
possible  and  desirable  to  let  our  great  municipalities  enjoy  a 
larger  measure  of  local  self-government  ?  We  have  established 
and  vindicated  our  national  government.  Our  State  governmenls 
have  never  been  in  danger,  and  are  not  now.  The  constitutional 
duty  of  the  ininiediate  future,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  direction 
of  simplifying,  improving,  and,  perha])s,  enlarging  municipal 
government. 

The  true  mode!  and  the  best  precedent  for  the  constitution  of  an 
American  city,  I  venture  to  think,  are  to  be  found  in  our  national 
and  State  constitutions.  They  all  draw  the  right  line  between 
legislative,  judicial,  and  e.xecntive  work.  This  distribution  of 
public  power  appears  to  be  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  think  that  the  main  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
city  governments  fail  to  give  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  power  by  the  same  municipal 
officer  or  body-  Some  American  mayors  or  other  administrative 
officers  still  exercise  judicial  functions,  whence  the  whole  class  are 
l)opularly  called  magistrates  and  addressed  as  "your  lienor,"  as  if 
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have  a  responsible  government  of  cities  ;  but  the  other  chamber 
should  hiive  equal  power  wiih  tiie  bourd  of  aldermen.  The  sys- 
tem has  worked  veil  in  our  national  and  State  legislatures,  and 
should  be  adopted  in  all  cities.  It  is  convenient  to  make  the 
board  of  aldermen  small,  and  the  common  council  suBiciently 
numeroi's  to  give  all  classes  a  representation  and  spokesmen.  All 
public  servants  should  receive  salaries,  and  all  perquisites  should 
be  abolished. 

A  city  council  of  two  bninchesj  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  city  council  holds  the  purse-strings,  it  orders  the 
ta.xes,  and  it  incurs  the  debt  for  which  all  taxable  property  is  in 
effect  mortgaged.  This  power  issogreutthat  itsiiould  not  boexer- 
cised  by  one  body  aloue,  nor  until  the  matter  is  at  least  twice  dis- 
cussed in  public  by  rival  branches.  Even  under  a  public  law 
limiting  taxes  and  municipal  indebtedness,  some  discretion  will 
rest  with  the  city  council.  Tliis  discretion  is  less  likely  to  be 
abused  by  two  rival  houses  than  by  one  house,  especially  if  tho 
latter  be  so  small  as  to  resemble  a  board  of  directors.  And  city 
men  must  learn  at  their  peril  tliut  in  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  their  city  council  is  more  important  than  their  State 
legislature. 

A  clear  division  of  executive  departments,  I  am  aware,  ia 
extremely  difficult,  and  luus  not  been  attained  anywhere.  The 
dojiartments  in  Wjialiingtoti  area  jumble,  except  that  the  cabinet 
tlices  are  fairly  defined,  lit'low  there  is  less  system  than  the 
cause  of  good  government  requires.  City  departments  arc  equally 
confusing,  at  least  in  the  large  cities.  Hero,  then,  is  a  great 
problem  for  city  councils  to  solve.  This  calls  for  a  high  order 
of  talent ;  and  that  we  shall  never  command  unless  we  dignify 
city  government  by  giving  it  some  independence.  In  an  emer- 
gency only,  the  national  government  will  interfere  with  a  State  ; 
the  State  may  well  show  the  like  spirit  to  its  great  cities,  the 
homes  of  wealth  and  commerce.  One  of  the  reasons  why  men  of 
affairs  take  so  small  a  part  in  the  government  of  their  own  cities 
is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  States  can  rule  cities  at  will.  A  remedy 
is  sought,  not  in  self-government,  which  is  nearly  extinct,  but  in 
appeals  to  State  legislatures.  Possibly  for  the  sjtme  reason  the  muni- 
cipal spirit  is  so  weak  in  the  greatest  of  all  our  cities.  Yet  we  ought 
to  learn  our  first  lesson  in  government  and  public  duty  in  our  own 
homes.    New  England  still   has  its    priceless   town  meetings, 
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where  local  alliiirs  ure  Bcttled  in    the  best  manner  possible. 

Tlicre  our  best  niun  received  their  early  training.  The  town 
of  liostou  was  never  incorporated.  It  exercised  prescriptive 
rights.  The  cities  of  America  are  creatures  of  the  State.  When 
our  city  taxes  are  squandered,  or  we  think  they  are  squandered, 
tlie  legislature  of  the  State,  with  its  country  members,  is  invoked 
to  supply  a  remedy.  Instead  of  outrcasoning  and  outvoting  our 
opponeiila  in  city  affairs,  as  we  do  in  State  and  national  elections, 
we  a])poal  to  men  who  pay  no  tax  in  our  cities  and  could  have  no 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  giant  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment. No  city,  I  fear,  will  ever  be  well  governed  that  does  not 
invite  llie  highest  talent,  and  that  fails  to  huUl  out  the  highest 
inducement  to  men  of  light  and  leading.  The  problem  of 
city  governnuiit,  I  believe,  can  never  be  solved  except  by  the 
city  itself  and  hy  its  home  citizens.  Instead  of  relieving  men  of 
municipal  duties,  the  hitter  should  be  increjised.  And  a  great 
duty  well  discharged  should  find  its  just  reward. 

A  city  government  should  be  a  continuous  body.  Mayors 
should  be  elected  for  periods  of  three  or  four  years.  If  for  three 
years,  aldermen  should  be  elected  for  four  years,  one-fourth  of 
their  number  being  elected  annually,  or  one-half  biennially. 
Couueilmeu  sboiild  bo  el-icted  for  at  least  two  years,  and  half  the 
council  should  be  elected  annually.  The  New  England  system  of 
annually  electing  an  entire  city  government,  it  seems  to  mo,  is  an 
niifortutiitle  misajipiicatton  of  town  nielhods.  The  great  Chief- 
Justice  Sliaw,  who  framed  our  city  charter,  failed  to  perceive, 
possibly,  that  cities  require  a  representative  government,  and  that 
towns  do  not.  It  was  he  who  made  our  New  England  aldermen 
semi-executive  officers  and  gave  us  one-year  governments. 

VVliile  I  dilTor  with  Chief-Justice  Shaw  and  other  lawyers,  it 
is  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  wo  need  lawyers  of  the  first  order 
— men  like  Shaw  ami  Judge  Dillon— if  we  intend  to  pnt  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  our  great  cities  upon  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis.  I  think  that  the  power  of  our  great  cities  should  be  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  our  States.  In  that  work  of  the  future 
we  shall  need  the  best  legal  talent  the  country  has.  We  shall  need 
great  organizers.  We  need  a  Federalist  for  our  great  American 
cities.  But  the  l)est  law  and  the  best  city  constitution  cannot 
tiiko  the  place  of  good  citizenship.  Indeed,  the  cause  here 
alUuled  toby  a  mere  layman,  wlio  has  been  twice  mayor  of  Boston, 
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is  altogiitlier  hopeless  if  our  loading  cities  ure  to  be  mere  nmr- 
kets,  and  if  citizens  consider  their  public  duty  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  taxes,  a  vote  when  the  time  comes,  and  habitual 
grumbling  at  our  own  government.  Our  govorninciit  is  about 
what  wo  make  it.  If  it  be  inefticieut,  wo  have  made  it  so.  If  we 
desire  to  improve  it,  we  are  free  to  do  our  best.  Bub  no  great 
improvement  is  possible  until  tlie  majority,  animated  by  public  anil 
worthy  motives,  takes  aetiuil  hold  and  vindicates  publii;  upinion 
duly  informed  and  projwrly  guided.  Wo  must  do  for  our  cities 
what  tlio  fathers  of  a  century  ago  did  so  well  fur  tlio  State  and 
the  nation. 

Thomas  N.  IIaut, 
^^^^^B  £ic- Mayor  of  Boston. 

■  The  essential  difficulty  in  tiio  administration  of  the  affairs  of 

I        the  majority  of   American  cities  arises   from   three  ijrincipal 
I        causes : 

First,  The  apathy  and  indifference  which  the  majority  of 
the  better  chiss  of  citizens  display  with  regard  to  taking  an  active 
part  in  municipal  government.  This  disposition  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  gradually  delegate  the  most  important 
functions  of  a  munieipality  to  those  whose  training  and  qualifica- 
tiona  poorly  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  duties  involving  large 
responsibility. 

Tiiere  is  no  American  city  where  this  condition  of  things  him 
not  been  a  matter  of  more  tinin  ordinary  solicitude  among  the 
earnest  thinkers,  who,  while  recognizing  the  dangerous  tendencies 
involved  in  the  avoidance  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
public  office,  liave  yet  discovered  no  remedy.  How  vastly  differ- 
ent is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  some  prominent  cities  of  the 
old  world — Berlin,  for  instance — where  a  refusal  to  serve  in  some 
of  the  highest  municipal  offices  is  j)unishable  by  line  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both  ;  where  the  obligation  to  do  so  is  regarded  in  such 
a  sacred  light  that  neglect  or  indifference  is  at  once  a  mark  of 
dishonor  and  unworthy  citizenship  !  Were  it  possible  always  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  best  citizens  only,  the  course 
of  legislation  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  muni- 
cipal government  would  invariably  be  upon  those  lines  of  common- 
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aenae  and  good  jndgment  in  which  the  very  hi.^hest  degree  o 
■uoceas  is  altaiaed  in  the  private  walka  of  life  and  business  eutep 
prise.     Under  present  conditions  tlio  danger  is  f  rf^quently  incurn 
that  the  wise  acts  of  one  council  may  be  frustrated  by  some  so 
sequent   legislation,    chai-actcrized   by  cupidity,   ignorance,  aai 
incapacity. 

tSecond,  A  most  serious  drawback  is  the  very  narrow  Hi 
the  powers  of  the  municipality  under  the  State  legislature. 

SupiK)8e  the  case  of  a  private  corporation  which  attenip 
do   business  surrounded   by  the  hain[iering  and  restriutire  i: 
ures  which  front  time  to  time  are  suggested  tu  the  average  con 
try  legislator,  whose  majority  power   confers  upon  him  the  privJ 
ilego  of  conlinuuiiy  agitating   the  hayseed  clustered  around  hi 
brain,  in  efforts   to   devise   new  systems  which  will  relieve  him, 
ati<l  throw  the  burden   of  taxation   upon  his  supposed   legitimat 
prey  dwelling  in  tlio  city.     Xo  basines-s  can  be  tninsacleil  by  ouj 
cities   without   the  practical   supervision  of  a  State   legislature, 
which   rarely  realizes  that  the  city  has  any  rights  worthy   ol 
much  resjiect ;  and  therefore  the  popular  idea  of  solf-governmeti 
is  a  mere  illusion  iu  the  niujority  of  our  municipal   corporations, 
for  no  jwwer  exists,  in  reality,  to  do  any  act  for  the  well-being  o: 
the  citizens,  or  for  the  advaiicernunt  of  the  material   interests  o: 
the  community,  save   such  as  may   have  previously,  in  one  fori: 
or  attotlicr,  received    the  sanction  of  the  State  autiiorities. 
maintain,  therefore,  that  cities  of  certain  grades  shoulil  hold  inl 
many  respects  the  identical  relation  to  the  Slates   that  the  States 
hold  to  the  general  government  ot  the  country,  and  while  proiwi 
and  reasonable  restrictions  should   not  be  relinquished, — rcstrii 
tions   preventing   the  disregard  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  la 
and  order, — the  city  should  bo  invested  with  discretionary  j)ower 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business  to  much  the  same  extent  as  i 
allowed  to  private  corporations. 

The  fact  is,  however,  quite  undeniable  that  it  would  bonnwi 
to  make  such  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  municipal  govern 
ment  unless  the  eiifenibleat  the  local  body  politic  is  also  changed 
and  elevated  in  mental  and  moral  tone,  so  as  to  avoid  the  mi 
use  of  the  enlarged  powers  which  would  thus  be  acquired 
other  words,  it  is  conceded  that  to  snuill  capacity,  discrimina 
and  judgment  should  only  be  alloweil  limited  scope  for  attem 
at  the  exercise  of  these  qnalities  ;  and  hence  the  second  pro]  ' 
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croh  is  interdependent  and  conditional  upon  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  need  of  a  more  enlarged  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  best 
citizens  in  the  affairs  of  goverunietit. 

Third,  The  mayor  should  have  absolute  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  his  subordinates,  and  should,  in  that  manner, 
incur  substantially  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  city  is  conducted.  The  ability  of  a 
council  to  interfere,  under  a  power  to  confirm  or  reject  nomina- 
tions, when  some  political  favorite  is  to  be  served  or  saved,  is  an 
injustice  to  the  mayor  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointment, 
and  often  hinders  the  proper  transaction  of  business  ;  it  places  in 
office  or  retains  in  position  a  much  lower  order  of  talent  than 
public  opinion  or  the  self-respect  of  the  apjiointing  officer  would 
allow,  were  the  power  to  appoint  final  and  absolute. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  city  governments  should  bo  con- 
sidered failures,  and  they  would  not  bo  so  considered  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  live  in  cities  desired  their  affairs  to 
be  conducted  on  the  simple  lines  of  common-sense  and  prudence 
wiiich  are  followed  in  every  branch  of  private  enterprise,  and  had 
the  energy  to  enforce  their  wishes;  but  the  lamentable  truth  is 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  No  man  who  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  closely  can  come  to  any  other  couclusioti  than  that 
the  application  of  strict  business  principles  to  city  business  is 
calculated  to  excite  derision  upon  the  part  of  the  masses. 

This  is  illustrated  in  almost  the  majority  of  iii.stanees  where 
the  interest  of  a  city  and  that  of  a  private  corporation  come  in 
contact ;  for  in  such  eases  it  is  invariably  charged  that  those 
who  stand  firmly  for  the  protection  of  tHo  city  are  manifesting  a 
hostile  spirit  toward  "  public  improvements,"  and  hence  con- 
scientious city  officials  are  subject  to  ridicule  for  doing  just  what 
a  private  individual  would  be  censured  for  not  doing. 

The  application  of  business  principles  in  requiring  emploj'ees 
of  our  cities  to  discbarge  their  duty  to  their  employer — the  cor- 
poration— with  fidelity,  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  comnrunity,  for  it  is  frequently  urged  as  an  ameliorating 
circumstance,  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty,  that  the  "efficient  party 
service  "  of  the  offender  is  ample  cause  for  mitigating  the  censure 
which  has  been  incurred. 

The  common-sense  recognition  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
finance  is  often  ignored  in  a  manner  which  would  be  considered 
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unpardonable  in  privato  affairs :  loans  art'  created,  but  the  import- 
ant element  of  a  sinkinjj-fund,  adequately  providing  for  the  Loun 
of  redemption,  is  frequeniiy  lost  sight  of,  anil  it  is  vastly  mora 
popular  to  experience  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  a  low  tax 
than  to  make  proper  provision  to  avoid  the  incubus  of  debt. 
In  conclusion,  the  whole  question  of  more  efficient  city 
ornment  will  be  solved  when  politics  are  permitted  to  have  no  mord 
jilace  in  the  management  of  our  cities  than  in  individual  or  cor-^ 
{K)rate  enterprise,  when  the  individual  citizen  realizes  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  his  jiart  in  holding  public  office  whenever  called  upon] 
to  perform  such  service,  when  the  powers  of  self-government  ara 
not  usurped  by  the  State,  and  when  responsibility  is  lodged  in  on» 
chief  executive  officer  whose  discretion,  ability,  character,  wjf^ 
standing  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  community  th 
beat  interests  will  be  conserved  with  absolute  tidelity. 

KouKiiT  C.  Davidson, 
Mayor  of  lialtimo: 


II 


That  municipal  government  in  American  cities  is  unsatia 
tory  in  results  is  an   estublisiied  fact,  and  the  city  of  Buffalo 
not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Indeed,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  unreliable  Eleventh 
BUS  our  city  is  made  to  appear  as  one  of  the  shining  examples  of 
expensive  municipal  administration.  But  wliilo  that  report  dues^ 
great  injustice  to  Buffalo  by  its  inaccurate  statements  of  ailminis- 
trative  exi>ense8,  yet  it  is  uiiforttinately  true  that  the  results  at- 
tained are  not  commensurate  with  the  cost.  I 

Why  this  condition  should  long  exist  is  a  problem  not  easy  oB 
solution,  and  the  slight  success  attending  the  most  earnest  eflortJ 
to  correct  it  is  the  source  of  the  keenest  disappointment  to  those' 
who  are  intrusted  with  executive  office.  Frojn  a  careful  con-J 
sideration  of  the  subject,  and  after  the  experience  of  nearly  twd 
years  as  mayor  of  Buffalo,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fault  is  now 
entirely  with  those  who  are  intrusted  with  administrative  office, 
but  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  system  of  municipal  control.  Thm 
fundamental  law  of  our  cities  is  a  charter.  This  charter  is 
granted  by  loginl;itive  enactment,  and  provides  with  minuteeti 
detail  the  plan  of  government,  the  particular  officers,  their  speciGo 
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duties,  and  tho  liniitutioa  of  their  powers,  I  believe  timt  this 
83stem  is  not  the  one  to  securo  tho  best  results,  for  tho  reason 
that  the  (vuuploof  tho  several  cities,  who  iiro  the  ones  most  inter- 
ested in  the  powers  to  be  exercised  under  these  grunts  or  charters, 
do  not  have  enough  voice  in  tho  fniniing  of  those  powers. 
The  municipal  governuie«it  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  or 
modelled  strictly  after  tho  State  or  national  government,  because 
the  needs  it  must  serve  and  tho  difficulties  it  must  overcome  are 
so  numerous,  so  diverse,  so  peculiarly  local  in  character,  and  so 
intimately  affect  the  individual  and  tho  family.  And  yet  tlie  very 
difference  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  reason  why  cities  should 
be  permitted,  like  tho  States,  to  govern  themselves,  under  certain 
general  and  wt-ll-defined  restrictions. 

The  Legislature  of  Now  York  is  largely  composed  of  men 
who,  elected  from  what  may  be  termed  rural  constituencies,  are 
Hiiacfiuainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of  living  in  our  large 
cities,  and  with  the  great  questions  that  must  be  considered  and 
settled  by  the  officers  of  those  cities.  And  this  Legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  enacted  seven  special  laws  relating  to  pavements, 
schoolhouscs,  parks,  etc.,  in  tho  city  of  Btilfulo,  of  the  necessity 
for  which  only  six  of  the  one  liundrcd  and  sixty  members  could 
have  any  personal  knowledge  ;  and  that  was  an  unusually  small 
number  of  such  eiiai^tnients  for  one  session.  It  is  true  that  these 
special  laws  are  usually  enacted  only  at  the  request  of  the  munici- 
pality interested  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  the  past,  proposed 
laws  of  great  importance  to  cities  have  been  delayed  for  years, 
and  sometimes  defeated,  after  repeateil  re<:{uestB  for  their  enact- 
ment from  the  cities  concerned,  and  other  laws,  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  of  our  larger  cities,  have  been  enacted,  against 
the  most  earnest  protest  of  the  people  of  those  cities,  to  serve  per- 
sonal or  partisan  ends.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
better  results  woidd  beattaineil  by  pcruiitting  such  legislation  to 
Ixv  consi<lered  and  settled  by  tho  people  of  the  several  cities,  or 
their  immediate  representatives,  rather  than  by  a  body  of  dis- 
interested strangers,  ignorant  of  the  particular  needs,  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  tho  people  of  those  cities  for  the  result. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  legislative  control  over  muni- 
cipal governments  should  only  be  to  provide  general  laws  for  tho 
incorporation  of  cities  and  limiting  tho  corporate  powers  that 
may  bo  exercised ;  and  that  each   city  should  bo  permitted  to 
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frame  ita  own  charter,  subject  to  those  restrictions,  and  adopt  and 
amend  it  by  vote  of  its  own  citizens.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
such  power  were  intrusted  to  the  citizens  of  Buffiilo,  its  exercise 
would  be  uniformly  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  city.  The  powers  of 
municipal  government  should,  I  believe,  be  vested  in  legislative 
and  executive  dei>iirtments  ;  the  legislative  department  to  be 
elective  and  to  consist  of  two  bodies,  one  elected  from  and 
representing  different  wards  or  other  divisions,  and  the  other 
composed  of  a  smaller  number  of  members,  electe<l  by  and 
representing  the  whole  city,  f^ucli  body  should  be  a  check  upon 
the  other.  The  executive  power  should  be  vested  in  the  mayoi 
and,  under  his  supervision,  in  the  heads  of  different  departments. 
The  mayor  and  such  hujuls  uf  departments  its  do  not  require  special 
qualificiitious  should  be  elective  ;  those  heads  of  depsirtments 
whose  duties  require  tecliiiical  knowledge  or  professional  skill 
and  training  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  power  «f 
removal  should  accompajiy  the  power  of  appointment,  but  should 
be  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  its  abuse.  The  new  charter  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  at 
its  last  session,   is,   in   my  judgment,   a  fair  exposition  of  the 

proper  distribution  and  limitations  of  municipal  powers.  It  was 
framed  by  a  committee  of  representative  citizens,  whose  selection 
and  deliberations  were  suggestive  of  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  is,  I  think,  a  fair  example  of  tiie  ju-aolical  working  of  the 
system  I  have  outlined. 

But  while  the  adoption  of  "home  rule"  for  cities  would 
avoid  many  of  the  present  difficulties  of  municipal  government, 
there  are  many  evils  that  can  be  cured  by  t!ie  people  themselves. 
The  affairs  of  a  city  are  simply  the  business  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion, and  should  be  administered  as  such.  The  members  of  the 
legislative  body  or  bodies  constitute  the  board  of  directors,  and 
the  people,  who  are  the  stockholders,  should  exercise  the  same  care 
in  electing  them  to  secure  competent  and  fit  men  as  they  do  in 
choosing  the  officers  and  directors  of  their  private  corporations. 
The  business  methods  of  the  city  should  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  the  subordinates  in  the  several  departments  should  be  chosen 
with  proper  regard  for  their  fitness  and  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  positions  they  are  to  fill ;  they  should  receive  such 
compensation  as  is  reasonable  for  the  services  rendered,  and  their 
number  should  be  limited  by  the  work  to  be  done.    The  best  re- 
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suits  can  be  most  often  secured  by  infrequent  changes  ;  yet  re- 
tention in  oflfice,  whatever  thegrade,  either  elective  or  appointive, 
should  be  conditioned  solely  upon  honest  and  successful  service. 
Our  cities  increase  so  rapidly  in  population,  surprising  the 
most  sanguine  students,  that  to  provide  the  improvements  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  people  requires  large 
expenditures  and  burdensome  taxation,  and  it  is  in  expenditures 
for  such  improvements  that  the  greatest  abuses  have  existed. 
Let  us,  however,  have  home  control  of  our  own  muuieipal  aifairs, 
unhampered  by  undue  legislative  interference  or  control,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  thinking,  active,  working  taxpayers  will 
insist  that  their  public  business  be  conducted  solely  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  then  the  problem  of  the  government  of  cities  will 
i       be  much  nearer  solution. 

I  Ghahles  F.  Bishop, 

u_  Mayor  of  Butfalo, 

h     — 

The  problem  of  city  government  is  one  worthy  of  the  moat 
careful  consideration  of  our  wisest  and  most  conservative  people. 
As  far  as  possible  the  plan  should  be  in  accord  with  that  of  our 
national  and  State  governments.  In  the  nature  of  thiugs  there 
must  be  considerable  dissimilarity.  Tiie  bulwark  of  freedom  is 
the  division  of  power.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  system  of 
checks  of  one  department  on  another.  It  is  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, universally  acknowledged  aiul  acted  upon  in  business  circles, 
and  one  which  lies  at  the  fouiuiation  of  bookkeeping,  that  mis- 
takes can  only  be  avoided  where  the  work  of  one  department  is 
subject  to  review  by  another,  and  where  the  work  of  both  must 
correspond,  forming  thereby  a  niathomatical  trial  balance. 

The  framers  of  our  federal  constitution  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple and  expressed  it  in  that  instrument.  The  division  of  power 
into  three  coordinate,  yet  distinct  and  restraining,  branches  is 
the  acme  of  governmental  wisdom.  The  division  of  the  legislative 
into  two  branches,  elected  by  different  means,  for  d  ifforent  terms, 
and  from  diJterent  classes  of  the  community,  has  proven  most 
salutary.  Thus  the  Senate,  elected  by  the  legislature  (or  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  State),  is  generally  composed  of  a 
different  class  from  the  Uouse,  which  is  elected  by  communities 
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or  localities.  The  former  may  be  said  to  represent  capital ;  the' 
latter,  labor.  Each  holds  a  check  upon  the  other,  so  that,  botweeu 
the  extreme  views  and  wishes  of  the  two,  legislation  is  uecossarily 
tiiigud  with  conservatism,  aiid  hence  safety.  It  may  be  that  the 
result  represents  only  a  compromise,  but  the  medium  in  the 
political  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  world  is  always  the  eafebt. 
The  executive  is  also  a  check  on  the  legislative  branch. 
It  \a  not  superior,  because  laws  may  be  enacted  even  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  executive.  The  keystone  in  the  arch  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  judicial  bninch,  which  neither  origi- 
nates nor  enforces  the  laws,  but  which  construes  the  acts  of  both 
the  other  branches  in  the  light  of  constitutional  authority, 
and  without  which  the  other  two  would,  possibly,  fall  juto  a  con- 
flict us  to  their  respective  rights  and  powers.  Our  States  have 
corresponding  branches.  Cities,  however,  at  best  have  only  two 
of  the  three  branches — that  is,  the  executive  and  legislative. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  is  missing.  Hence  the  struggles  for 
8ui»remacy  between  the  other  two  branches.  Ilence  the  unseemly 
and  oftentimes  injurious  conflicts  between  the  two,  always  the 
result  of  a  grasping  for  tnoro  jiower  by  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  a  trenching  of  cue  branch  ujjon  the  prerogatives  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  judiciary  to  curb  and  restrain  and  define  the  powers 
and  the  duties  of  each  to  the  other.  The  courts  of  the  State 
must  needs,  therefore,  l>o  apjionled  to  in  such  cases,  and  this  is 
almost  always  resented  as  the  introtluctiou  of  a  foreign  element 
into  the  controversy. 

The  government  of  St.  Louis  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  that  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  yet,  while  it  is  modelled  upon 
the  theory  and  plan  of  our  feileral  and  State  governments,  and 
has  the  executive  and  legislative  brunches,  with  the  veto  power  iu 
the  former,  and  the  division  of  the  latter  into  a  higher,  select,  and 
smaller  body,  and  a  lower,  larger,  atid  more  essentially  representa- 
tive body,  and  while  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislative  and  that  of  the  executive  are  necessary  to  the  enacting 
of  any  law,  except  that  the  legislative  can  overrule  the  executive 
veto  by  the  necessary  vote,  still  the  judicial  branch  is  wanting, 
and  the  result  is  that  from  time  to  time  the  other  two  branches 
have  encroached  upon  the  powers  or  prerogatives  of  each  other, 
or,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  havo  created  "deadlocks,"  which 
necessarily  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.     In   St. 
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Louis  there  are  further  cliecks  for  the  preservution  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  which  ulao  render  frauds  and  diiihonesty  in  public 
office  almost  impossible  without  being  speedily  detected.  Thus 
the  comptroller  is  the  fiscal  officer,  and  his  approval  is  necessary 
to  all  expenditures.  The  auditor  sees  that  no  money  is  spent 
unless  there  has  been  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  The 
treasurer  cannot  pay  out  a  cent  unk'ss  ordered  by  both  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor.  These  are  elected  officers,  heavily  bonded 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  No  financial  difficulties 
or  siiortages  can  occur  without  the  connivance  of  all  three.  In 
addition,  there  is  another  cJieck  upon  the  reckless  or  extravagant 
appropriation  or  expenditure  of  public  money  for  street  purposes, 
in  the  fact  that  the  legislative  brartch  cannot  pass  an  ordinance 
for  such  purposes  unless  it  is  recommended  by  the  board  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  which  is  composed  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  a  president  who  is  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

The  charter  of  this  city  was  atlopted  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
stitutional grant  of  the  power  given  to  it  to  have  a  board  of  fif- 
teen freeholders  propose  a  charter  to  the  people  of  the  city  for 
their  adoption,  which  should,  when  adopted,  be  the  organic 
law  of  the  city.  The  instrument  was  most  carefully  prepared  by 
eminent  citizens,  many  of  them  of  national  reputation,  and 
while  it  is  necessarily  defective  in  respect  to  the  absence  of  the 
judicial  branch,  it  is  nevertheless  confidently  believed  to  be  the 
best  city  charter  in  the  land.  In  fact,  it  has  in  fifteen 
years'  experience  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  embodied 
almost  literally  in  the  statutes  of  this  State  as  the  law  for  the 
government  of  all  cities  having  a  population  of  over  100,000  in- 
habitants, and  its  principal  features  have  been  adopted  for  the 
government  of  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  however  small. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  has  so  far  been  experienced  is  in  the 
requirement  that  ul!  appointments  of  the  executive  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  council  (or  upjver  branch  of  the  legislative  power). 
It  has  occurred  that  the  members  of  the  council  have  attempted  to 
use  the  confirming  power  to  coerce  the  discretion  or  prerogative  of 
the  executive  as  to  whom  he  shall  appoint,  by  refusing  to  confirm 
his  nominee  because  they  thought  some  one  else  ought  to  be 
appointed.  This  has  caused  temporary  inconvenience,  annoy- 
auce,  and  injury  to  the  public  service  ;  but  such  unlawful  assump- 
VOL.  CLili.— No.  420.  38 
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tiou  of  authority,  such  flagrant  abuse  of  the  confirming  power, 
has  happily  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  liaa  always  been  rebuked 
by  tlie  people  at  the  next  election,  and  the  persons  so  abusing 
their  trust  have  been  promptly  relegated  to  private  life. 

All  governments  necessarily  curtail  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
The  protection  they  afford  to  life  and  property  comijensates  fully 
for  the  deprivation,  impairment,  or  curtailment  of  such  natural 
rights.  Urban  communities  need  more  government  and  sterner 
rule  than  country  districts.  The  former  need  a  head,  who  is 
always  on  duty,  with  full  power  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
the  weak.  The  latter  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  character 
of  the  people,  the  want  of  attnictiou  to  the  lawless  classes,  and 
the  general  laws  of  the  State  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts.  Hence 
the  executive  of  a  city  is  a  peace  officer  of  the  community.  The 
legislative  branch  cannot  always  bo  in  session.  So  its  powers 
should  be  limited  to  prescribing  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders  against  the  peace,  health,  morality,  and  good  government 
of  the  body  corjwrate.  As  the  executive  is  always  on  duty  and 
generally  busy,  his  powers  should  be  large  and  liberally  construed, 
and  he. should  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  municipality.  The  business  of  any  other  bninch  should  be 
to  aid  him,  support  him,  and  advise  with  him,  and  it  should  bo 
left  to  the  courts  or  the  people  to  punish  him  for  excesses  or 
abuses  of  authority.  To  enable  him  properly  and  liarmoniously' 
to  carry  out  the  princijiles  of  local  rule,  he  should  bo  allowed  to 
select  lus  staff  of  assistants.  His  choice  should  only  bo  restrained 
or  overruled  where  he  has  plainly  violated  the  American  idea  of 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  fitness  in  selecting  his  aids. 

As  governments  are  necessjiry  for  protection,  and  as  taxes  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  tlieory  of  protection,  so  the  plan  of 
a  city  government  should  be  to  give  to  the  person  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  citizens  all  needed  powers, 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money,  which  should  be 
done  with  deliberation,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  legislative,  or, 
properly,  the  business,  portion  of  the  government. 

We  frequently  hear  that  politics  should  have  noplace  in  muai- 
cipal  affairs.  Politics,  properly  understood,  means  only  the  science 
of  government — the  regulation  and  government  of  the  State,  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the  protection  of 
its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and  improvement 
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of  their  moralB.  If  these  are  objects  w< 
vhy  are  they  not  equally  desirable  of  att  J 
local  matters  ?  To  achieve  them  is  til 
ments,  national.  State,  and  local.  For  I 
are  levied.  How  to  accomplish  such  boiij 
of  as  much  concern,  proportionately,  ii  I 
national.  The  protection  of  the  peopli 
the  people's  money  to  secure  that  prote  J 
and  purpose  of  both.  If  the  wisdom  off 
experience  of  over  a  century  have  8atisli| 
only  be  attained  by  the  fundametitdl 
powers  in  the  nation,  why  does  not  the  \ 
pd  governments  ?  In  St.  Louis  it  has 
dently  believed  that  with  a  very  few  nl 
rience  and  time  will  accomplish,  the  pr<| 
of  cities  has  been  solved  in  its  present  c| 
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I  WANT  to  tell  you  a  story — the  story  of  a  dream,  which  I  may 
call  tho  tlrwim  of  my  life.  It  was  nine  years  ago,  in  Italy,  that  it 
look  hold  uf  ine,  and  since  then  my  life  has  been  a  chase  after 
this  dream. 

I  wrote  several  books,  ami  I  had  tlie  rare  good  fortune  to  see 
some  trace  of  their  iiifluenee  upon  the  views  of  the  thoughtful 
riiuu  of  our  time.  But  had  tliese  books  marked  an  epoch  in  litera- 
ture, I  should  ii(»t  care  for  it  half  so  much  as  for  one  step 
toward  the  rciilizutiou  of  my  dream.  When  I  speak  of  it,  people 
smile  and  tell  me  that  "it  is  only  a  dream."  May  be.  Some- 
times I  think  80  myself.  But  that  does  not  diminish  my  desire  to 
gain  converts  to  it.  All  great  things  have  had  an  element  of 
dream  behind  them.  The  world  is — I  will  not  say  for  dreamers, 
but — for  those  to  whom  the  dreamers  have  given  it.  There  is  a 
strange  power  in  a  dream  which  nothing  else  can  impart.  A 
dream  is  an  idea  im personated,  poetized,  throbbing  with  life  and 
enthusiasm.  It  engrosses  the  whole  of  a  man — mind,  heart,  and 
soul ;  it  stirs  up  his  emotional  nature  and  concentrates  all  his 
faculties  upon  one  single  object.  That  is  what  I  have  experi- 
enced, and  wish  others  to  experience  too. 

In  telling  my  story  I  shall  be  personal  sometimes,  and  I  dn 
not  know  whether  I  should  apologize  for  this.  I  have  found  that 
personal  things  interest  people  most,  and  I  wish  some  one  to  be 
interested  in,  possibly  to  take  some  hints  from,  these  pages. 

But  what  is  this  dream  of  mine  ? 

This  dream  is  to  see  one  day  a  new  crnsade started  in  the  Weet 
against  the  great  sinner  of  the  East,  the  Russian  Tzardom ;  to 
see  an  army  spring  into  existence — not  a  host,  but  a  well-selected 
army  like  that  of  Oidoon — composed  of  the  best  men  of  all  free 
nations,  with  unlimited  means  at  their  command,  making  common 
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cause  with  the  Russian  patriots,  fightiug  side  by  side  with  them, 
each  witli  their  appropriate  weapons,  until  that  nigiitmare  of 
modern  times,  the  Russian  autoeniey,  is  conquered,  and  compelled 
to  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  triumphant  democracy. 

This  is  truly  a  "dream,"  if  not  a  chimera  !  the  reader  will  say. 

I  warned  him  that  so  it  is.  But  all  dreams,  even  those  which 
are  apparently  most  incoherent  and  absurd,  have  their  origin  in 
the  realities  of  life.  Mine  is  no  exception,  and  springs  from  the 
natural  and,  for  a  Russian,  legitimate  desire  to  find  some  com- 
pensation for  the  special  difficulties  which  surround  our  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Of  greater  material  difficulties  I  will  not  speak.  Being  the  hist 
to  rebel,  we  have  to  face  a  government  which  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  all  the  wonders  of  modern  technical  invention,  as  well  as 
of  the  improvement  in  the  material  part  of  culture,  a^d  is  far 
better  equipped  for  fight  aud  resistance  than  any  previous 
tyranny. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  the  general  character  of  our 
country — enormous  distances,  predominance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation, smallness  of  towns,  and  tlie  like.     All  this  is  self-evident. 

I  prefer  to  speak  hereabout  a  circumstance  of  apparently  small 
importance,  but  in  reality  of  great  moment.  In  our  liard  strug- 
gle, the  soothing,  insjtiring,  and  invigorating  dream  element  hiis 
been  cruelly  spoiled  for  us  by  fate,  or  at  least  awarded  with  pecul- 
iar miserliness. 

The  English,  who  were  the  first  to  rebel  against  absolutism  and 
win  political  freedom,  were  in  this  respect  the  most  favored  people 
in  the  world.  Theirs  was  a  political  revolution  carried  on  upon 
a  religious  basis.  They  were  firmly  persuaded  tliat  they  were  fight- 
ing for  men's  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  future 
What  a  scope  for  noble  and  exalted  dreams  in  those  good  Round- 
heads !  Certainly  they  were  the  best-cared -for  children  in  the 
revolutionary  family,  as  the  first-born  are  with  the  chosen  people 
of  Israel. 

The  French,  who  followed  suit  a  century  later,  had  their  in- 
heritance of  dreamland  diminisiied  by  half.  Still,  they  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  for  their  share  was  large  enough.  Political 
freedom — Liberty — was  for  them  but  a  third  sister  of  two  other 
goddesses.  Equality  and  Fraternity.  What  more  would  the  world 
need  to  become  an  earthly  paradise  if  it  had  all  these  three? 
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But  there  is  no  way  of  dreaming  about  things  which  have  al- 
ready become  a  part  of  reality.  Dreams  thrive  in  the  twilight  of 
glimmering  hope.  The  crude  prosaic  li^lit  of  day  takes  off  their 
evanescent  glory.  The  nineteenth  century  holds  fast  to  political 
riglits  and  representative  government,  improving  and  developing 
them  further,  but  no  longer  idealizes  them. 

Dreams  have  not  forsaken  this  generation,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  perhaps  the  most  given  to  dreams,  and  therefore  the 
most  fervid  and  impetuous,  that  liistory  records.  But  they  have 
fled  from  modern  council  chambers  as  the  beautiful  native  birds 
of  America  have  fled  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  towns  to  the 
woods  of  the  far  West.  Dreams  are  hovering  now  over  the  new 
land  which  the  keen-sighted  men  of  onr  time  have  already  dis- 
cerned on  the  horizon — the  land  of  the  future  cooperative  civiliza- 
tion, the  promised  land  of  the  present  competitive,  pugnacious, 
man-ft-wolf-to-man  civilization. 

But  those  glorious  dreams,  which  are  like  beacons  lighting  the 
high  rofid  of  progress  for  advanced  nations,  were  for  us  Russians 
like  will-o'-the-wisps,  which  led  us  astray  from  the  path  marked 
out  for  us  by  inexorable  history,  and  caused — for  a  time  at  least — 
deplorable  disunions  and  stilt  more  deplorable  losses.  A  whole  gen- 
eration— the  best  that  has  ever  been  born  to  Russia — was  sacrificed 
before  we  learned  the  simple  truth  tlnit  the  cart  must  not  be  put 
before  the  horse,  or,  iu  other  words,  that  the  social  order  cannot 
be  changed  before  people  have  the  means  to  change  it.  No  coun- 
try hiid  to  pay  so  dearly  for  such  an  elementary  doctrine. 

We  learned  at  last  to  postpone  our  personal  inclinations  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and,  leaving  the  future  to  the  future,  we  ac- 
cepted for  the  present  tlie  great  and  modest  mission  which  his- 
tory has  laid  upon  our  generation — the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  country,  the  obtaining  for  Russia  of  those  elementary 
guarantees  of  civil  freedom  and  constitutional  government  which 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  already  possess. 

What  can  he  less  romantic  and  dreamy  at  the  time  we  live  in? 
Yet  we  fought,  and  I  dare  say  fought  valiantly,  finding  our 
inspiration  in  love  to  our  country  and  in  faith  in  the  Russian 
people. 

It  was  a  fierce,  terribly  unequal  struggle,  which,  with  the 
reader's  permission,  I  can  compare  only  to  that  of  the  Spartans  of 
Leonidas  against  the  hordes  of  Xerxes.    The  whole  power  of  a 
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mighty  empire  was  arraigned  against  the  small  body  of  revoln- 
tionists,  who  were  able  to  make  face  against  Buch  ovcrwhelmiDg 
power  only  thanks  to  their  boundless  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 
They  struggled  as  long  as  they  had  breath,  and  they  fell  almost 
to  a  man.  As  I  pass  in  memory  all  these  friends  and  compan- 
ions of  mine,  I  find  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  already  dead, 
some  upon  the  scaffold,  some  others  in  prison  ;  the  remaining 
third  pining  away  in  the  Siberian  mines  or  in  the  dnngeons, 
waiting  for  death  to  release  them  ;  only  a  handful,  seven  or  eight, 
having  escaped  the  common  doom  and  being  now  in  the  lands  of 
the  free — one  after  five,  another  after  ten,  the  third  after  fifteen 
years  of  prison  and  sufferings.  I  think  I  am  the  only  one  who 
escaped  almost  scathless — a  privilege  that  needs  apology. 

I  shall  be  permitted,  I  hope,  without  infringing  the  rules  of 
modesty,  to  say  that  this  is  due,  not  to  my  lagging  behind,  but  to 
my  good  luck  and  also  to  my  dream. 

In  Russia,  when  a  revolutionist  gets  into  trouble  with  the  police, 
the  usual  expedient  is  to  change  identity  and  settle  in  a  new 
place.  But  after  a  while  this  expedient  no  longer  suffices. 
Then  the  man  will  sometimes  get  smuggled  across  the  frontier  and 
have  an  "  airing  "  abroad. 

I  left  Russia  and  returned  in  this  way  three  times.  In  1882 
I  was  taking  my  "airing"  in  Italy,  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  my  St.  Petersburg  friends  about  my  return  to  Russia,  which 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  would  bo  my  last.  It  was  the  epoch 
when  absolutism  and  revolution,  both  having  sastained  severe 
blows,  were  straining  their  forces  in  the  attempt  at  mutual  de- 
struction. It  was  impossible  to  survive  long  in  such  a  fierce 
struggle,  and  one  does  not  come  from  so  far  for  a  short  visit. 

But  whilst  the  preparations  for  my  return  were  going  on, 
something  unexpected  occurred  :  I  wrote  a  little  book — my 
"  Underground  Russia,"  which  appeared  originally  in  Italian. 
From  the  very  outset  it  was  evident  that  this  little  volume  had 
made  what  is  called  a  hit — had  won  a  good  prize  in  the  literary 
lottery.  Hitherto  our  publications  were  addressed  to  a  special 
public — to  our  revolutionary  congregation,  I  should  say.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Russian  revolution  addressed  the  world 
at  large,  and  the  question  dawned  upon  mo  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  right  thing  to  do  to  improve  the  opportunity. 

We  were  struggling  for  freedom^  which  all  the  civilized  na* 
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tions  already  enjoy.  It  wa^  right  that  the  free  nations  shoald  ex- 
tend a  friendly  hand  to  us  :  were  we  not  following  in  the  way 
thoy  have  tempted  us  into  by  their  example  ?  Besides,  does  not 
the  Russian  autocrat  receive  from  foreign  countries  all  assistance, 
botli  material  and  moral,  in  maintaining  tyranny  ?  Some  of  the 
foreign  governments,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  actually  help  him  in 
hunting  down  his  rebellious  subjects.  If  the  Tzar  is  helped  so 
energetically  by  the  selfish  and  reactionary  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  get  from  the  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple that  su])purt  wliich  they  can  reasonably  give. 

The  thing  was  right  and  just,  and  seemed  to  me  very 
easily  attainable.  If  the  world  so  awfully  misjudged  us,  it  was 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  free  scope  was  allowed  to  our  enemies 
in  calumniating  us.  We  had  only  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  truth,  about  our  party  and  our  people,  and  all  would  be 
changed. 

It  was  then  that  the  dream  I  have  mentioned  took  hold 
of  me. 

To  conquer  the  world  for  the  Russian  revolution ;  to  throw 
upon  the  scales  the  huge  weight  of  the  public  opinion  of  civilized 
nations  ;  to  bring  to  those  whose  struggle  is  so  hard  that  unex- 
pected help;  to  find  without  a  lever  to  move  the  minds  of  the 
Bussians  themselves  within — this  was  the  dream  which  glistened 
before  mo. 

The  opportunity  was  unique. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  witlidraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants one  active  member  and  make  a  writer  of  him  ? 

I  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  remained 
abroad  permanently. 

In  my  moments  of  despondency,  which  others  may  call 
moments  of  lucidity,  whilst  thinking  of  the  little  which  I  have 
done,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  my  resolution.  But  I  have  never 
repented  of  it.  All  my  companions  whose  memory  I  cherish 
would  in  my  place  have  decided  it  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  not  conquered  the  world  for  the  Russian  revolution.  I 
hardly  need  say  that.  What  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  was  to 
make  in  it  a  small  place  for  myself.  But  this  was  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  my  endeavors.  When  I  think  of  my  present  life,  of 
the  undisturbed  pleasure  of  my  literary  pursuits,  and  of  the  friend- 
ship of  so  many  good,  generous  mea  and  women,  which  alone 
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would  suflBce  to  exalt  and  brighten  a  man's  existence,  and  when  I 
compare  ray  life  with  the  fate  of  tliose  with  wliom  I  expected  to 
share  everything, — well,  I  cannot  help  feeling  something  very 
different  from  pleasure. 

But  whilst  1  was  iiammcring  away  at  mr  little  anvil  with  an 
energy  due  iu  great  part  to  my  dream,  wliicli  was  always  receding, 
sometimes  growing  dim,  but  never  di«ippeariiig  from  my  horizon, 
two  events  of  really  world-wide  imjtortance  occurred  to  revive 
my  hopes  and  render  sonie  attem{)ts  at  tlieir  reulizution  possible. 

These  two  events  were,  first,  the  great  success  of  Ilussian 
novelists,  and,  second,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  George  Kenuan's 
articles. 

It  is  not  by  hatred  to  the  Russian  autocracy,  but  by  sympathy 
with  the  Russian  people,  that  foreigners  have  been  moved  to  side 
with  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom.  There  are  many  govern- 
ments in  Asia  and  Africa  which  are  even  worse  tiiau  tlie  Russian. 
Yet  who  cares  abont  that  ?  If  people  feel  differently  with  regard 
to  Russia,  it  is  because  Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  geographi- 
cal expression  for  them.  They  hare  got  to  know  something  of 
the  Russians  as  living  men  and  women,  and  that  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  can  assimilate  themselves  with  the  Russians  and 
sympathize  with  them. 

Now,  there  is  certainly  nothing  whicli  can  give  such  an  insight 
into  Russian  life  and  character  as  the  work  of  our  great  novelists. 
Tiiey  do  not  describe — they  give  the  living  life  such  as  it  is  ;  and 
the  crowd  of  Russian  men  and  women  whom  they  present  in  spirit, 
with  the  completeness  and  reality  of  which  great  artists  alono 
have  the  secret,  have  familiarized  the  world  with  Russia  more  than 
any  amount  of  study  or  travelling  coiiUl  do.  Turgueneff,  Tolstoi, 
Dostoevsky,  have  prepared  the  ground  for  all  that  is  sympathetic 
with  Russia  of  the  Russians,  as  distinguished  from  official 
Russia. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  deals  directly  with  the  Russian  political 
qaestion,  taking  it  also  from  it«  humane  side.  It  is  by  present- 
ing the  living  men  and  women  who  are  the  •' victims"  of  Rus- 
sian despotism,  by  showing  human  tears  which  are  shed  and 
blood  which  flows,  that  he  called  forth  throughout  all  the  world 
an  outcry  against  Russian  tjTanny. 

Of  the  historical  importance  of  his  work  I  need  not  speak. 
From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  articles  the  Russian 
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qnestion  has  held  a  coDBpicuons  and  peculiar  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  modern  humanity. 

But  the  Russian  question  has  for  the  world  more  than  a  senti- 
mental interest.  Tiie  destinies  of  a  state  nunibcriug  over  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  inhabitants  must  necessarily  affect,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  destinies  of  its  neighbors.  The  fate  of  Europe 
will  bo  changed  if  autocracy  is  abolished  in  Russia.  Independ- 
ently of  temporary  excitement  about  her,  Russia  will  always  at- 
tract much  attention  on  the  part  of  those  wlio  lake  interest  in 
the  general  progress  of  luinianity.  She  is  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  civilized  nations,  but  she  has  ah'eady  shown  what  po- 
tentialities are  hidden  within  her.  Russia  is  a  country  with  a 
great  future,  and  the  romance  and  poetry  of  great  e.xpectationa 
arc  adding  powerfully  to  the  attraction  which  she  exercises. 

The  total  amount  of  intelligent  interest  and  sympathy  which 
the  Russian  cause  has  excited  in  the  world  at  large  is  undoubt- 
edly very  great ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
as  Russia  becomes  better  known,  as  her  interior  convulsions  be- 
come more  apparent,  and  as  the  rapid  progress  of  nations  all  the 
world  over  makes  the  contrast  between  Russian  rf-gime  and  theirs 
more  shocking. 

The  qnestion  is  how  to  utilize  that  powerful  cnrrent  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country  which 
has  excited  them. 

My  trip  through  the  States,  however  short,  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  wish  for  nothing  better.  But  how  to  do  it — 
that  is  the  point. 

Ours  is  a  domestic  feud.  Tliere  is  no  foreign  power  to  uphold 
tyranny  in  Russia,  as  was  the  case  with  Italy,  Greece,  and  Hun- 
gary. This  puts  direct  assistance  on  the  part  of  sympathetic  for- 
eigners entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  Russians  must  fight 
their  own  battle  as  best  they  can.  Even  diplomatic  interference, 
which  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  friends,  seems  to  me 
not  advisable,  except  in  the  Jewish  question,  which  is  a  peculiar 
one,  the  position  of  Jews  in  Russia  being  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  other  Christian  populations  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  With  regard  to  the  Russian  question  in  general, 
it  is  to  public  opinion  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  but  public 
opinion,  that  we  appeal.   No  American  will  deny  our  right  to  ask 
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for  each  Bnpport,  or  his  countrymen's  right  to  give  it  to  ns.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  will  not  doubt  in  their  hearts  whether 
such  support  is  wortli  much  for  the  Russian. 

During  my  journey  through  the  States  I  had  to  speak  upon 
this  subject  with  several  hundreds  of  people,  and  I  remember  only 
one  man — it  was  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll — who  stopped  me  at 
the  beginning  of  my  explanations  and  himself  told  me  all  the 
arguments  I  had  in  store  for  proving  the  gieat  value  of  foreign 
agitation.  Others,  who  seemed  to  admit  this  on  general 
grounds,  were  still  curious  to  hear  how  the  thing  can  be  applied 
to  Russia  in  particular. 

But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  had  to  go  through  regtilar 
debates,  which  were  remarkably  uniform.  The  inquirer  started, 
as  a  nile,  from  the  supposition  that  tlie  object  of  the  agitation  is 
to  reach  the  Tzar  and  to  give  him  correct  information  about  his 
country.  This  was  certainly  very  valve,  and,  for  a  Russian,  an 
amusing  way  of  regarding  our  efforts.  Bnt  if  my  American 
friends  should  be  offended  by  my  remark,  I  may  console  them 
by  saying  that  the  Ejiglish  were  just  as  bad. 

It  was  very  natural  in  both  cases.  In  America,  as  wel!  as  tn 
England,  the  government  is  a  sort  of  registering  office  shaping 
into  laws  what  public  opinion  bids.  But  in  Russia  we  have  still 
to  get  such  a  government.  At  present  we  have  one  that  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  resists  native  public  opinion,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  material  force  is  still  in  its  hands.  It 
may  happen,  and  it  has  happened  several  times,  that  foreign 
disapprobation  has  induced  the  Russian  goveniment  to 
take  steps  which  native  public  opinion  could  have  never 
enforced :  this  is  the  usual  way  with  despots.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  depend  upon  sucli  influence.  For  us, 
foreign  agitation  has  a  value  of  its  own.  It  is  a  new  weapon  in 
the  struggle.  Russia,  as  a  state,  depends  in  many  ways  upon 
the  support  of  foreign  countries.  By  creating  abroad  a  stream 
of  public  feeling  hostile  to  the  present  government  in  Russia,  we 
weaken  its  position  as  much  as  by  withdrawing  a  part  of  its  sup- 
port at  home.  This  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  present 
rulers  of  Russia.  Although  always  short  of  cash,  the  Russian 
Government  spares  no  expense  to  keep  foreign  public  opinion  on 
its  side.  A  number  of  official  papers  (such  as  Le  Nord  and  Ij« 
Gaulois)  are  maintained  ;  all  the  papers  that  can  b«  corrupted 
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are  corrupted.  The  London  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph  have 
informed  their  readers  that  the  sum  of  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars was  assigned  in  IS'.'O  for  this  laudable  purpose.  Wlial  better 
proof  could  thcru  bo  of  the  value  of  foreign  publie  opinion  Y 

Besides,  the  great  increase  of  the  cosmopolitan  or  international 
element  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  eduuutud  people  of  modern 
times,  especially  in  Russia,  makes  foreign  agitation  a  powerful, 
though  indirect,  meanB  to  stir  up  public  opinion  within  Russia 
herself. 

I  remember  that  whenever  I  mentioned  this  point  to  Ameri- 
cans they  invariably  expressed  great  surprise.  It  was  wonderful 
enough  that  the  Russians  should  be  affected  by  what  distant 
foreigners  think  and  ssiy  about  them,  but  it  seemed  to  them  still 
more  surprising  that  Russians  should  know  so  much  about  it,  for 
they  guessed  that  papers  containing  anything  unfavorable  to  the 
Russian  government  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  have  free  circula- 
tion in  the  empire  of  the  Tzar. 

I  had  to  explain  that,  besides  the  nnial  open  system  of  spread- 
ing literature  which  Americans  know,  tliere  is  a  system  of  clan- 
destine circulation  unknown  to  them,  but  working  very  well  in 
Russia.  Anything  tluit  is  of  great  interest  to  the  public  is  sure  to 
be  smuggled,  one  way  or  another,  in  a  limited  number  of  copies 
into  Russia.  Mere  the  thing  is  immediately  translated  into  Rus- 
sian and  lithogmphed  or  hectographed  in  hundreds  of  copies,  each 
copy  having  hundreds  of  readers.  They  are  not  thrown  away  or 
stored  up  in  libraries  :  they  are  too  precious  for  the  one  and  too 
dangerous  for  the  other.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand  until 
they  are  worn  to  rags,  and  those  of  their  temporary  owners  who 
unite  sociability  with  courage  will  privately  assemble  their  friends 
in  parties  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  more,  and  read  the  interesting  thing 
aloud  to  them.  No  more  pleasant  and  "  high-cla«s "  entertain- 
ment can  be  given  in  Russia.  No  work  has  been  so  strictly 
tabooed  by  the  Russian  censorship  aa  Mr.  George  Kennan's 
articles  in  The  Cenlurtj,  and  nevertheless  there  is  hardly  a  man 
or  woman  interested  in  politics  who  has  not  read  them.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  some  other  publications. 

News  of  importance  is  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
spreads  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1890  Mr. 
Smith,  a  Gladstonian.  asked  a  question  in  Parliament  about  the 
Siberian  atrocities.    Two  months  later  I  received  from  a  friend 
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living  in  a  small  provincial  town  in  the  heart  of  Russia  a  letter 
asking  me  whether  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Oludslone  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  Parliament  upon  tlie^e  atrocities.  The  news  had  reached 
the  province  quickly  enough,  though  becoming  a  little  magnified  by 
transmission. 

Sometimes  news  of  peculiar  piquancy  is  spread  openly  through 
the  papers  published  under  the  censorship,  by  means  of  virulent 
and  abusive  articles  purporting  to  denounce  the  thing  in  question. 
The  public,  being  used  to  this,  leaves  the  husk  and  takes  the 
kernel. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  anything  written  by  foreigners  or 
for  foreigners  should  tell  to  the  bulk  of  Russians  anything  which 
they  did  not  know  already  from  their  own  experience  or  observa- 
tion. But  in  all  cases  what  stirs  up  the  Russians  so  deeply  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  interest  taken  and  sympathy  expressed 
for  their  cause  among  those  nations  which  the  Russians  are  wont 
to  consider  their  elders  in  civilization  and  freedom.  Our  people 
respect  to  a  fault  foreign  public  opinion.  Foreign  agitation 
becomes,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a  substitute  for  a  broader  agi- 
tation upon  the  Russian  soil,  which  is  impossible  under  our  pres- 
ent political  conditions.  It  is  a  real  power,  a  source  of  actual 
help  in  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

But  how  can  it  be  carried  out  ?  There  are  many  means  of  in- 
fluencing and  expressing  public  opinion  in  free  countries — the 
press,  public  meetings  and  demonstrations,  protests,  and  petitions. 
All  these  have  been  employed  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian 
cause,  and  all  are  good  in  their  way.  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
my  views  upon  any  one.  If  I  have  some  bias  against  petitioning, 
it  is  simply  on  account  of  the  petitioners  themselves.  It  seems  to 
me  a  pity  that  so  many  good,  refined,  high-minded  men  and 
women  should  address  in  deferential  terms  a  man  who  has  con- 
nived at  and  ordered  the  flogging  of  women,  and  other  outrages 
which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the  companionship  of 
decent  people. 

Public  demonstrations  and  meetings,  if  of  imposing  character, 
are  very  valuable  in  certain  exceptional  circunvstances,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  noticed,  like  all  public  events,  in  the 
Russian  press — it  matters  little  with  what  comments. 

But  our  real  battering-ram  is  undoubtedly  the  press,  which  is  the 
least  obtrusive,  the  most  unimpeachable,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  mo8t  effective  of  the  weapons  we  have  at  our  disposal — the 
daily  press  in  purticuhu-,  which  is  the  greatest  power  of  modern 
times. 

We  have  to  deal  with  facts.  The  influence  of  our  work  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  amount  of  authentic  information  upon 
Russian  things  wo  put  in  circulation.  Blame  receives  its 
poignancy,  and  sympathy  its  full  effect,  when  known  to  be  based 
not  upon  vague  generalities,  but  upon  concrete,  authentic,  and 
numerous  facts,  which  have  been  exposed  in  all  details  and  open 
to  tho  test  of  controversial  examination.  All  this  we  get  by 
means  of  the  daily  press,  which  has,  moreover,  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  telling  things  whilst  they  are  fresh  and  recent,  and 
not  after  they  have  been  covered  with  the  rust  of  time. 

We  do  not  want  to  flood  the  daily  press  with  Russian  affairs  ; 
this  would  be  bad  policy,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  inflict 
such  an  iuiuidation  upon  the  reading  public.  Tiie  amount  of  at- 
tention and  rootu  given  to  Russian  affairs  by  the  American  and 
English  press  seems  to  us  amply  sufficient.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  information  that  must  be  improved — its  importance  and 
authenticity. 

Now,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  into  permanent  communi- 
cation with  modern  journalism  is  to  enter  into  its  confraternity, 
the  idea  of  a  newsspaper  devoted  to  the  Russian  cause  abroad  came 
naturally  to  the  front. 

Such  a  paper  was  actually  started  in  England  in  June,  1890, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  a 
society  headed  by  a  committee  of  thirty-seven  members,  includ- 
ing nine  members  of  Parliament,  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
and  some  of  the  most  influential  men  and  women  in  England. 

Dr.  R.  Spenoe  Watson,  Bcnsham  Grove,  Gateshead  on  Tyne, 
the  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Association  of  Groat  Britain,  is  the 
founder  and  president  of  this  society  ;  Edward  R.  Pease  (Hyde 
Park  Mansions,  London)  is  its  secretary. 

The  paper  is  Free  RusKia,  published  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  (51  Tribune  Building). 

In  April  last  a  society  similar  to  the  English  one  was  founded 
in  Boston  on  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Jtilia  Ward  Howe,  Colonel  T. 
W.  Higginson,  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  In  a  few  weeks  it  received  the  adhesion  of  a 
number  of  persons,  among  whom  were  men  of  such  eminence  as 
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John  G.  Whittier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Phillips  Brooks,  F.  D. 
Huntington,  Lyman  Abbott,  and  many  others,  without  speaking 
of  Mr.  George  Kennan,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  society 
and  who  has  promised  his  full  and  hearty  support.  Mr.  Francis 
Garrison,  of  Boston  (4  Park  Street),  is  its  treasurer  ;  Mr.  Spring 
is  its  secretary. 

From  the  reception  which  the  movement  met  with  in  New 
York  and  other  important  cities,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  new 
society  promises  to  become  within  a  short  time  a  national  one, 
with  scores  of  branches  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  States. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  next  anniversary  of  the  London 
society  a  new  society  of  the  same  nature  may  be  organized  in 
Germany,  then  in  Austria,  Italy,  and — at  the  first  clearing  of  the 
political  horizon  from  the  mist  of  Russian  alliance — in  France. 

This  course  is  the  right  one,  and  the  beginning  is  excellent. 
The  existence  of  such  a  paper  and  of  such  a  league  of  eminent 
men,  many  of  whom  are  known  and  respected  in  Russia,  will  con- 
stitute an  impressive  and  permanent  demonstration  in  favor  of 
Russia's  freedom.  But  I  wish  some  one  would  look  beyond  the 
immediate  issue,  and  see,  behind  the  paper,  the  vast  movement  of 
which  it  must  be  the  interpreter. 

A  special  paper  devoted  to  Russian  interests  can  never  com- 
mand more  than  a  few  thousand  subscribers.  Its  influence  will 
be  certainly  much  greater  than  the  mere  number  of  its  subscribers 
may  suggest.  But  to  become  a  real  power  in  the  struggle,  to 
become  a  source  from  which  papers  commanding  millions  of 
readers  will  draw  their  information,  this  paper  must  have 
means  exceeding  those  it  can  get  by  ordinary  subscription.  We 
can  avail  ourselves  now  only  of  information  obtained  gratuitously, 
or  almost  gratuitously.  But  there  is  much  more  which  could  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Every  press  man  knows  what  a  well- 
organized  bureau  of  correspondents  can  do. 

The  society  which  stands  behind  the  ])aper  is,  therefore,  more 
important  than  the  paper.  The  paper  is  the  tool,  a  pick-axe,  very 
well  adapted  for  excavating  the  truth,  but  the  society  is  the  hand 
holding  this  tool,  and  the  amount  of  useful  work  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  hand. 

There  is  a  law  of  equivalents  and  of  conservation  of  energy  in 
social  life,  as  well  as  in  mechanics.  The  light  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  Russia's  inner  conditions  has  generated  sympathy. 
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This  sympathy  can  be  again  converted  into  light,  which  will  be 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  material  means  spent  upon  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  throw  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
the  Russian  empire  a  few  burning  torches,  so  to  epeak,  which  have 
lit  up  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  showing  the  monsters  hidden 
there.  This  has  not  been  entirely  useless.  But  we  could  do  much 
more.  In  modern  warfare  artificial  lights  have  been  used  to  light 
up  the  enemy's  camps  by  night,  the  light  from  a  powerful  source 
being  thrown  to  a  distance  by  means  of  big  reflectors.  It  seems 
to  me  th^t  the  American  and  English  friends  of  Uussian  freedom 
can  do,  if  they  choose,  something  analogous  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  autocracy.  By  combining  our  efforts  we  could  break  the 
darkness  in  which  its  deeds  are  wrapped,  and  keep  upon  it  perma- 
nently the  glowing,  all-pervading  light  of  publicity. 

Will  the  Americans  or  the  Englisli  care  to  do  this? 

I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  there  is  a  way  to  effectively 
help  the  Russians,  and  I  have  shown  it. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  Americans  say  that  they  consider  it 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  free  nations  to  help  those  who  are  still 
struggling  for  their  freedom.  I  am  certainly  the  last  man  to 
contradict  such  a  doctrine.  But  there  are  duties  so  lofty  that 
their  fulfilment  can  be  hoped  for,  but  never  claimed. 

We  are  prepared  for  everything.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  in  Russia  otherwise  than  through  rivers 
of  blood  and  over  the  corpses  of  Russia's  most  devoted  children, 
we  will  accept  this  too.  But  looking  upon  the  matter  as  object- 
ively as  I  possibly  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  so  gloomy  a  view. 

There  is  no  cause  involving  any  humanitarian  interest  which 
has  not  thriven  in  our  generous  age,  and  the  cause  of  Russia  is 
the  cause  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  men,  who  all  suffer 
in  their  different  ways — peasants  and  Jews,  educated  people  and 
ignorant.  No  cause  is  greater  and  more  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  modern  humanity. 

The  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  is  no  longer  a  dream 
of  a  few  idealists.  It  is  one  of  the  realities  of  modern  life  and 
the  foundation  of  our  hopes.  Nations  are  united  much  more 
closely  nowadays  than  they  were  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five,  years 
ago.  Everywhere  I  have  happened  to  pass  I  hav  met  numbers 
of  American  men  and  women  to  whom  the  sufferings  of  Siberian 
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exiles  and  prisoner^,  and  the  horror 
bear  from  distant  Rnesia,  have  been 
as  deep  und  real  tvs  if  caused  by  soil 
doors.     There  are  thoaaands  who  feel  I 
of  the  States.     They  could  start  amol 
ne^,  magnitude,  and  character,  woull 
lightened  century  which  renderB  itpoal 
start  such  a  movement  if  only  they  ci 
would  be,  not  a  waste  of  energy,  not  ml 
hut  a  real  work  for  Russian  enfranJ 
strengthening  the  party  of  freedom  aj 
despotism. 

This  seema  to  me  the  gist  of  the  qt 
the  extensions  of  onr  work  and  of  the| 
people  only  come  to  believe  in  it. 

Now,  this  belief  can  be  impartetl 
women  who  will   study   the   matter 
prejudiced  by  its  apparent  nnwontedJ 
to  believe  in  a  plan  which,  for  the  sakl 
still  call  a  dream. 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBTS. 

BY    THE    HOK.    BOBEKT   P.     PORTER,    SUPERINTENDENT    OP    THE 
ELEVENTH     CEN808. 


It  has  cost  nearly  a  million  dolhirs  thus  far  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  niortguge  iudebteduess  of  individuals  and  private 
corporations  throughout  the  United  States.  That  seems  like  a 
largo  sum  of  money,  but  it  will  take,  iis  I  informed  the  committees 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, at  least  another  half-million  dollars  to  finish  the  work. 

Did  Congress  act  wisely  in  appropriating  a  million  dollars  to 
carry  on  this  investigation,  especially  when  the  committees  were 
informed  at  the  time  that  certainly  half  a  million  more,  and  possi- 
bly another  million,  would  be  required  for  the  investigation?  It 
was  not  a  hesitating  act.  Holh  parties  voted  for  it.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, [  believe,  but  four  votes  were  cast  against  the  bill,  and  in  the 
House  of  ll«preseutatives  not  over  tweuty-frve  negative  votes  were 
recorded.  It  was  a  novel,  not  to  say  a  bold,  step  in  statistical 
iiifiuiry.  Old  statisticians  shook  their  heads,  and  said  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  such  au  investigation  were  too  great  to  over- 
come. All  over  the  country  could  bo  heard  murmuriugs  of  dis- 
content and  declarations  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
never  submit  to  such  an  inquisitorial  inquiry  pertaining  to  their 
private  affairs.  Partisan  newspapers  made  this  investigation, 
forced  upon  the  Census  Office,  in  spite  of  repeated  protests,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  au  excuse  for  malicious 
attacks  upon  the  whole  censns,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
resist  the  enumerators,  if  necessary,  with  force. 

Meantime  the  Superintendent  of  Censns  was  sorely  perplexed. 
This  novel  inquiry  had  been  orilered  on  the  very  eve  of  sending 
out  the  ))opiiliition  schedules.  Those  schedules  wore  complete, 
and  the  public  printer  was  ready  to  start  the  printing  of  25,000,000, 
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the  probable  number  required.  No  time  could  be  lost.  To  put 
questions  in  the  population  schedule  asking  every  individual  in 
the  United  States  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  or 
home,  the  motive  for  contracting  the  debt,  and  the  value  of  his 
property,  would  have  swamped  the  constitutional  enumeration 
of  the  people.  The  amount  of  irritation  which  would  have 
been  aroused,  had  this  course  been  adopted,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  enumeration  of  the  people  would  have  been  endan- 
gered, and  for  no  purpose,  because,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  enumerators  would  have  failed  in  half  the  cases  to  obtain  the 
desired  information  about  mortgages. 

The  accepted  theory  of  the  census  is  that  tlie  enumerators  see 
personally  about  one  in  every  seven  of  the  inhabitants.  Already 
the  population  schedule  of  the  census  was  bowed  down  with  the 
burden  of  a  double  yoke.  There  wore  twice  as  many  questions 
SB  should  have  been  propounded  before  those  relating  to  mort- 
gages were  added.  These  qnestions,  however,  were  made  as  easy 
as  possible  by  throwing  out  all  reference  to  the  amount  of  indebt- 
edness, interest,  value  of  property,  etc.,  and  confining  them 
to  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  farm  or  home  was 
owned  or  rented,  and,  if  owned,  whether  free  from  debt  or 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage.  If  unable  to  ascertain  whether  a 
home  was  mortgaged  or  not,  the  enumerator  was  instnicted  to 
give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  and  in  subsequent 
correspondence  tiie  Census  Ollice  assumed  that  the  property  was 
mortgaged  until  otherwise  informed.  This  solution  proved  a 
practical  one,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  investigations  ever  undertaken  by  any  gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  addition  of  these  and  other  questions,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  veterans  of  the  late  war,  increased  the 
cost  and  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  constitutional  enu- 
meration, and  while  my  individual  voice  will  always  be  raised 
against  thus  overloading  the  population  schedule  with  special 
inquiries,  I  am  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  high  character 
of  the  supervisors  and  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  of  the 
vast  body  of  enumerators,  the  enumeration  of  the  people  did  not 
suffer  to  any  serious  extent.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  should 
in  future  legislation  simplify  the  population  schedule,  and  rele- 
gate all  questions  relating  to  special  inquiries  to  other  schedules, 
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to  bo  subsequently  filled  out  by  special  agents  or  by  enumerators 
employed  by  the  day. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  cost,  magnitude,  and  results  of  this 
stupendous  inquiry  into  individual  indebtedness  and  the  debt  of 
private  corporations  throughout  the  United  States.  One  million 
and  a  half  dollars  seems  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  when  the  field 
of  iuquiry  is  only  limited  by  the  boundary  of  this  vast  domain  of 
ours  ;  when  every  one  of  the  nine  million  mortgages  placed  on 
record  during  the  ten  years  ended  December  31,  1889,  has  to  be 
examined  and  transcribed  to  slips  ;  when  circular  requests  have 
to  be  addressed  and  mailed,  numbering  three  millions  and  a  half ; 
when  all  raw  material  has  to  be  digested  in  the  Census  Office  and 
arranged  for  the  volumes, — when,  as  I  say,  this  is  all  considered,  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  is  not  such  an  imposing  sum  of  money. 

Nor  can  the  benefits  of  this  expenditure  be  ganged  by  the 
statistical  or  scientific  test  alone.  Though  at  first  doubtful  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  investigation,  fearful  that  it  wonld 
endanger  the  enumeration,  and  opposed  to  adding  it  to  a  census 
overloaded  with  special  inquiries,  the  results  have  compelled  me 
to  regard  the  work  of  the  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages  division 
of  the  Census  Oftioo  as  of  more  direct  and  immediate  value  to  the 
country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  census  put  together.  A  success- 
ful business  man  must  keep  an  eye  alike  on  the  profit  and  the 
loss  side  of  his  ledger.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  what  goes 
out  as  well  as  with  what  comes  in.  No  nation  is  so  prosperous 
that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  its  debts,  whether  national.  State, 
municipal,  corporate,  or  individual.  The  first  step  towards 
paying  a  debt  is  to  ascertain  its  exact  amount.  The  next  step  is 
to  ascertain  the  productive  powers  of  the  man  or  nation. 

As  a  student  of  public  debts,  I  find  that  in  the  United  States 
we  have  our  debt-creating  as  well  as  our  debt-paying  periods. 
Without  discussing  the  national  debt,  which  was  largely  a  war 
debt,  the  history  of  State,  county,  municipal,  and  even  township 
debts  in  the  United  States  shows  that  wo  have  repeatedly  had  al- 
most crazes  of  going  into  debt ;  and  they  have  been  followed  by 
periods  of  retrenchment  and  of  debt-paying.  There  are  people 
now  living  who  will  recall  the  euonnous  sums  of  money 
voted  by  States  for  all  sorts  of  internal  improvements  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  requirements  of  population,  beginning  in  1830 
and  continuing    for  seven  years — a   moat   extraordinary  finan- 
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cial  period.  Under  these  State  debts,  which  seemed  to  reach 
tiieir  culmiiiatiujj  point  in  1842,  the  strongest  States  of  the 
Union  staggered,  and  some  of  the  most  solvent  of  our  Northern 
States  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Another  attiiclf  of  debt- 
creating  fever  came  after  the  war,  and  extended  to  counties  in 
the  Western  States  and  municip;ilitio8  in  the  East.  Counties 
voted  money  for  railroads,  and  cities  for  any  kind  of  improve- 
ments, with  a  prodigality  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  case  with 
which  the  money  was  at  first  obtained.  With  the  cnush  of  1873 
came  the  accounting  time,  and  a  period  of  debt  adjusting  and 
paying.  The  census  of  1890  will  show  a  great  reduction  in  the 
per  capita  of  public  debt  and  a  sound  financial  condition  of  State 
and  local  finance  throughout  the  country. 

WtATKMXST  iHOWINQ  TIIB  TOTAL  JUTD  PEH-GIPITA   INDEBTGOiTKSS   OV    TBI    UKITRD 
8TATB3.  LESS  BINKINO-PUNDS.  FOB  1870,  ISSO.  and  IHOO. 


Cbanctcr  of  debt. 


Totals. 


Cnited  StAtes  (na- 
tional)  

States.  Terrltorles.nnd 
District  of  Colambta 

Counties 

Mnnicipalttiea 

School  Districts 


Amount  of  debt  less  sinklDg-fnnda. 


1870. 
SS,27S,S39,13I 


2,106,582,373 

352,888.898 
187,565,  MO 
271,119.668 
67,121,852 


1880. 
93.01 5.796.010 


1.922,517,381 

297,211,001 

121,105.027 

881.3i8,8t3 

17,580,682 


Per-capita   debt 
leas    sinking- 
funds. 


1880.  1870 

«2,019.7S.'>,796  t&t.M 


881,960.101 

228.997.385 

ll).»6a.8i5 

b    718.lie8.6W 

O     37.758,806 


82.11 

9.15 
1.SG 
7.03 
1,18 


1880 
•8U.73 


38.33 

5.93 

2.17 

13  01 

.35 


1890. 
«32J6 

14.21 

388 
2.27 
11.18 


b.  Suttject  to-revinion,  58  small  places  delinqaoQt. 
a  Idabo  not  included . 


Especially  note  the  decline  in  State  debts  in  the  above  e.xhibit. 
In  round  figures,  it  may  bo  said  the  percapita  State  debt  has 
gone  from  nine  dollars  in  1870  tosi.x  dollars  in  1880,  and  finally 
to  three  dollars  at  the  present  time.  Municipal  indebtedness 
seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  1880,  and  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  known  facts.  Between  1870  and  1877  muni- 
cipalities were  seized  with  a  debt-creating  fever  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  observed  in  this  country  before  or  since.  The  result 
was  that  the  per-capita  debt  doubled  between  1870  and  1880.  From 
$271,000,000  to  $684,000,000  is  a  tremendous  jump,  and  this 
during  a  decade  in  which  the  city  population  only  increased  from 
8,071,875  to  11,318,547.     D  iring  the  last  decade,  which  has  been 
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one  of  municipal  debt-paying  and  retrenchment,  the  increase  wi 
only  from  $684,000,000  to  #719,000.000,  while  tho  city  popula- 
tion went  from  11,318,547  to  18,235,070.  The  per-capita  debt 
has  decreased.  The  crisis  in  county  debt-creating  wua  reached,! 
as  the  above  table  shows,  in  1870.  The  per-capita  county  debt 
dropped  from  *4.8G  in  1870  to  12.47  in  1880,  and  a  slight  de- 
crease is  noted  again  in  1890. 

One  of  tho  ablest  articles  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  public 
debt  WHS  by  Benjamin  It.  Curtis,  published  in  Tue  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  .January,  1844.  This  eminent  jurist  rightly 
contended,  in  commenting  on  the  then  existing  State  debt,  that 
great  injustice  must  be  done  to  the  people  of  this  country  if  the 
general  state  of  men's  minds  and  of  financial  affairs  is  left  out  of  riew 
in  considering  the  subject  of  their  indebtedness.  "  They  liave  been 
rash,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  at  a  time  when  rashness  was  epidem- , 
ie  ;  they  have  been  improvident,  but  it  was  when  prudence  wa 
generally  considered  little  better  than  narrow-minded  timidity  ; 
their  fault  may  have  been  very  great,  but  it  was  very  general,  and 
it  was  a  fault  of  which  the  creditor  largely  partook  with  the  debtor. 
It  was  rash  and  improvident  in  them  to  borrow,  but  it  was  ra 
and  improvident  in  others  to  lend,  for  in  those  cases  the  lender 
had  almost  as  good  means  of  knowing  the  grounds  of  credit  aa  the 
borrowers  had." 

What  is  true  of  public  debt  is  equally  true  of  private  debt. 
Public  agitation  of  the  subject,  sound  discussion,  a  careful 
enumeration  of  the  motives,  an  inventory  of  the  productive 
power  available  to  pay  it,  and  a  careful  accounting  of  the  amount 
and  the  date  of  its  maturity,  will  as  surely  stem  the  tide  of  in- 
dividual indebtedness  as  it  has  done  the  frenzy  of  public  debt- 
creating.  From  the  day  the  special  agents  of  tho  Census  Office 
started  to  overhaul  the  records  of  every  recorder's  office  in  every 
county,  city,  and  town,  the  enumeratore  began  to  ask  questions 
at  tho  door  of  every  farmhouse  and  home,  and  the  Census  Office 
commenced  to  send  its  individual  debt  schednies  through  tho 
mails,  the  epoch  of  the  last  debt-creating  mania  was  over,  and  a 
period  of  accounting,  and  earnest  endeavor  to  face  and  overcome 
the  danger,  dawned. 

From  a  statistical  standpoint  tho  work  of  collecting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  mortgage  indebtedness  has  been  prosecuted  with 
a  success  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  statisticians  who  have 
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studied  the  question  for  years.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  full  beneflte  which  will  be  derived  from 
such  an  investigation.  The  employment  of  a  small  army  of  3,500 
special  agents  and  clerks  to  make  an  abstract  of  every  mortgage 
placed  on  record  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  attracted  attention  to  the  danger  of  these  encum- 
brances, to  the  enormous  burdens  in  the  way  of  interest,  to  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  usury  is  practised,  and  to  the  defective- 
ness of  these  records  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  agents  of 

f-the  Census  Office  have,  as  1  have  said,  overhauled  the  records  in 
every  State  and  territory.  They  have  travelled  on  horseback  and 
on  foot  through  the  most  sparsely-settled  districts  of  our  vast  do- 
main in  search  of  mortgages,  and  have  done  tliuirwork  so  indus- 
triously and  so  thoroiiglily  that  we  now  have  on  file  iu  Washington, 

I  as  a  result  of  their  labor,  the  abstracts  of  about  nine  million  mort- 

pgages.  Some  months  before  the  inquiry  was  begun,  Congress,  and 
through  Congress  the  public,  were  put  in  possession  of  the  scope 
of  the  plan  adopted.     That  plan,  with  hardly  any  change,  has 

Jbeen  successfully  carried  out.  It  comprised  two  distinct  methods ; 
9ne  having  the  local  roconls  for  the  basis  of  operation,  the  other 

'the  population  schedule,  and  hence  the  individual.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  results  of  this  inquiry  as  far  as  possible  to 
date: 


Mortgages  recorded,  noiu 

ber 

1880-1889.  amount 

fnrtgBces  in  force,  num 

bar 

Jan .  1,  1890,  .unount 

PercentaKeB    of    debl   re- 
corded   1880-89;    Jn  foreo 

Jan.  I.  ISUO 

Number  of  acres  and  lots, 

acres 

Encumbered     Jan.     I, 

1800,  lots 

Number  of  acres  and  lots, 

acres 

Mortgaged  1880-89,  lots, 
ntage     of      assessed 
acres  encumbered  Jan. 

,_U90 

IBquatod  Ufe  of  mortgage 

|_fln  years) 

aoge    of   Interest    ntos 

(percent.!    .  

(Amount  per  capita  of 
mortgages  in  force  Jan.  1, 
1890 


Aiabama. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Tennessee. 

93,828 

99i,ogo,e'23 

497.710 
»13I.ai8,S42 

e3o,otii 

$482,686,640 

93.283 

<100.212,2S7 

36.331 
t38,027,983 

210,030 
tl99,03l,9S< 

288,236 
9233.185,108 

38.470 
910,(21,396 

12.84 

16.15 

48.79 

10.31 

6.008.138 

16,200,351 

25,113,803 

8.035.816 

14,213 

160.550 

263,197 

S2,9S7 

16,17.MS3 
34,049 

SJ.627.»23 
292,097 

53,763,190 
530,1«5 

7.268.279 
A5,U8 

21.07 

46.06 

58.21 

11.72 

273 

4. S3 

3.32 

2.81 

1-10 

1-20 

1-60 

1-12 

•26 

rw 

$185 

•23 

Illinois. 


800,261 
•870,182,120 

291.171 


M.U 

10.751.246 

168.247 

21,117,578 
802.000 

Slot 
1.02 
1-18 

9100 
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The  two  important  features  brought  out  in  the  above  table 
are  the  amount  of  mortgages  placed  on  record  each  year  for  ten| 
years,  and  the  amount  of  the  existing  debt.  The  reader  will  read- 
ily understand  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  accept  the  amount  of 
the  uncancelled  mortgages  as  the  amount  of  debt  in  force.  Such 
an  exhibit  would  manifestly  be  a  gross  exaggeration  unworthy  of 
confidence.  The  extent  of  this  defect  in  the  records  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  Census  OHice  it»  one  hundred  and  two  coun- 
ties representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  sixty-one  of  these 
counties  that  have  been  tabulated  the  face  of  the  uncancelled  rec- 
ords exaggerates,  on  the  average,  the  true  amount  of  the  debt  by 
71  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  transcript  of  the 
record  in  every  case  for  ten  years  and  ascertain  therefrom  the 
average  life  of  a  mortgage. 

Preliminary  experiments  by  special  agents  of  the  Census  OflRce 
pointed  to  the  use  of  the  average  life  of  mortgages,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  partial  payments,  as  promising  resiilts  much  nearer  the 
truth — neiir  enough,  at  any  nito,  to  be  fairly  conclusive  as  to 
the  amount  of  existing  iudebtodness.  This  plan  is  approximately 
correct,  and  under  perfectly  uniform  conditions  would  produce 
accurate  results.  An  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  it  is 
that  mortgages  are  not  uniform  in  amount  and  number  recorded 
each  year.  These  variations,  however,  when  large  amounts  of 
debt  are  considered,  are  not  as  great  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
under  careful  observation  and  corrective  treatment  lose  much  of 
their  influence  for  error.  If  the  average  life  of  all  mortgages 
under  such  circumstances  is  four  years,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  mortgages  recorded  within  the  last  four  years  is  taken  as 
equivaleut  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  existing  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  evident  that  many  paid  mortgages  created  within  the 
four  years  are  included  witliin  the  amiuint,  and  that  many  un- 
paid mortgages  created  more  than  four  years  ago  are  not  included. 
In  such  cases  it  is  true,  if  the  average  life  of  mortgages  is 
correctly  represented,  that  the  mortgages  of  the  life  period  of 
four  years  now  paid  are  exactly  equal  to  tlie  mortgages  made  pre- 
viously to  the  life  period  and  now  unpaid,  so  that  the  total 
recorded  debt  of  the  life  period  stands  for  the  amount  of  debt  in 
force. 

Our  agents  were  therefore  instructed  to  abstract  for  every  real- 
estate  mortgage  acknowledged  and  received  within  the  ten  years 
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ended  December  31,  1889  (except  mortgiiges  made  by  public  and 
quiisi-public  corporations),  the  following  facts  :  The  State  and 
county  in  which  the  mortgaged  real  estate  is  situated  ;  the  yeajr 
in  which  the  a<;knowle<lgement  was  made  ;  corporations,  both  as 
niortgagcora  and  inortgagees,  classified  as  savings  banks,  banks 
(including  loan  and  trust  companies,  but  not  including  savings 
l>:inks),  building  and  loan  associations,  insurance  companies,  mort- 
gtvge  corporations,  and  all  others ;  the  original  amount  of  the 
debt;  the  actual  rate  of  interest,  or,  if  not  ascertainable  from 
records,  the  customary  rate  at  the  time;  the  number  of  encum- 
bered acres  and  city  or  village  lots ;  and  also,  for  the  cancelled 
mortgages  of  1880-83,  the  full  dates  of  acknowledgment  and  can- 
cellation. 

For  the  purpose  of  cliecking  this  inquiry,  special  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  in  one  hundred  and  two  counties  well 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and  representing  every 
phase  of  American  life  and  industry.  In  these  counties  the 
same  facts  were  taken  from  the  veconls  us  iu  other  counties,  and 
also,  for  all  uncancelled  mortgages  as  far  back  in  time  us  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  thorn  were  found  in  force,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parties.  SeheduJes  were  sent  to  these  persons, 
and  in  each  one  of  these  counties  an  e.\act  statement  of  existing 
debt  has  been  compiled.  The  enormous  cost  would  preclude  this 
method  for  the  wJiole  country,  but  work  in  what  are  termed 
"inquiry  "  counties  has  been  of  great  service  in  correcting  the 
work  elsewhere.  The  "  inquiry  "  counties  also  reveal  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  debt  was  incurred.  By  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  real-estate  mortgage  debt  has  been  incurred  to  secure  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  the  cost  of  improvements  stands  second  in 
importance.  The  security  of  purchase  money  is  generally  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  mortgage  debt  of  the  people  of  a 
county,  and  improvements  generally  represent  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  debt. 

A  study  of  the  table  given  above  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Kansas  has,  reliitively  speaking,  a  greater  burden  of 
indebtedness  than  any  other  of  the  five  States  in  which  the  tabu- 
lation has  been  completed.  Those  who  have  taken  «p  the  debt 
cry  for  political  purposes  are  apparently  directing  their  entire 
energies  to  tliis  State.  Naturally  the  people  of  Kansiis  are  consid- 
erably aroused  on  the  subject,  and,  while  admitting  that  the  bur- 
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den  of  debt  is  great,  vigorously  protest  at  being  made  "  a  frightful 
example  "  for  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  Kansas  might 
rotaliate  that  debt  is  not  always  a  sign  of  decay,  but  often  an  in- 
dication of  prosperity ;  they  might  say  the  debt  of  Oliicjigo  is 
♦24,373,170  more  than  the  farm  debt  of  Kansas,  1142,703,664  more 
than  the  farm  debt  of  Iowa,  and  1112, (168,830  more  than  the  en- 
lire  mortgage  debt  of  Ahibuma  and  Tennessee,  and  yet  Chicago  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperona  cities  in  the  Union  to-day.  And  aguin 
they  might  with  truth  point  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  debt  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  the  two  Southern  States  tabulated,  may 
be  found  in  the  counties  in  which  are  located  Birmingham, 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  where  the  great  industrial 
progress  has  taken  place  during  the  decade.  The  relation  of  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  to  the  true  value  of  property  is  an  ele- 
ment that  should  not  be  ignored  in  estimating  the  burden  of 
debt.  The  estimate  of  |il,(!4(),000,000  as  the  true  value  of  all 
property,  taxed  and  not  taxed,  for  the  State  of  Kansas  is  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  State, 
aggregating  as  it  does  $235,485,108,  would  therefore  be  14.31 
per  cent,  of  the  true  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  State.  In 
this  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  titxable  property  escaping 
taxation,  which,  in  all  communities,  is  known  to  be  considerable. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underestimate  the  burden  of  this  debt. 
Still  the  people  of  Kansas  have  lots  of  pluck,  unbounded  energy, 
broad  acres,  groat  productive  powers,  and  honestly  intend  to  pay 
their  debts.  They  will  surely  extricate  themselves.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  the  gloomy  prophecy  of  demagogues,  and  the 
facts  as  given  by  the  Eleventh  Census  will  bring  the  people  to 
their  sober  senses,  and  a  time  of  retrenchment  and  debt-paying 
will,  I  hope,  be  ushered  in  with  a  bountiful  harvest  this  year. 

In  this  article  I  have  principally  confined  myself  to  the 
recorded  real-estate  indebtedness.  The  result  of  the  direct  in- 
quiry as  to  the  debt  on  farms  and  homes  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
average  farm  and  home  debt,  shovm  by  tabulation  of  partial 
returns  from  counties  distributed  throughout  the  Union,  is  $1,288 
for  farms  and  $924  for  homes.  If  these  averages  hold  good 
for  the  United  States,  there  is  an  existing  debt  in  force  of 
$2,500,000,000  on  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  United  States 
occupied  by  owners.  Only  some  rough  results  of  this  inquiry  are 
now  known.     It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  families  occu> 
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pying  and  owning  mortgaged  farms 
2,250,000,  leaving  perhaps  10,250, 0(j 
farms  and  homes  or  occupy  and  own 
The  total  number  of  families  occupyl 
about  4,750,000,  ao  that  about  7,750,| 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  f 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  one! 
TOBQlts  likely  to  be  obtained.     It  has 
aside  from  the  statistical  results,  whid 
guiahed  statisticians  now  recognize  a| 
portance,  the  moral  effect  of  such  au 
the  country  many  millions  more  than  I 
and  agitation,  in  my  opinion,  are  sure! 
ment  and  debt- paying.      It  must  ala" 
while  the  public  debt   at  certain  periJ 
of  onr  States  and  minor  civil  divisiona 
account  of  a  vehement  desire  to  cond 
the  prime  motive  in  the  private  debt! 
barns,  better  homes,  and  more  land  fa 
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BY   BX-PEIME-MINISTER   CRISI>1. 


Part  I. 

Italy  has  the  privilege  of  possessing  in  her  capital  city  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Uhurch.  This  privilege  is  certainly  not 
envied  her  by  other  nations,  because  it  means,  not  that  we  have 
with  us  a  minister  of  God,  who  exercises  pacifically  his  spiritual 
power,  but  that  we  have  with  us  a  pretender  to  the  throne  who 
conspires  against  the  unity  and  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

After  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  the  Pope  failed  to  show 
the  Christian  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  and 
to  takQ  up  again  the  functions  of  his  sovereign  pontificate  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  existed  in  the  first  years  of  the  institu- 
tion. If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  been  an  element  in  the 
peninsula  of  order  and  of  love  ;  but  in  liis  actual  attitude  he  is  the 
cause  of  suspicion  and  of  distrust,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an  enemy 
against  whom  we  are  compelled  to  be  on  our  guard,  because,  from 
one  moment  to  another,  ho  may  disturb  the  public  peace. 

This  abnormal  state  of  things  needs  to  be  looked  into  from  its 
beginning  and  in  all  its  particulars.  It  is  desirable  to  know  the 
causes  of  this  hostility  of  the  church  against  the  government 
which  protects  it  and  defends  its  independence  ;  it  is  desirable  to 
see  if  the  Italian  Parliament  has  gone  far  enough — nay,  if  it  has 
not  gone  too  far — in  its  concessions,  since  it  has  given  special  priv- 
ileges to  one  of  the  religions  of  the  state  at  the  peril  of  its  own 
existence. 


On  October  2,  1870,  the  citizens  of  the  Roman  provinces 
voted  by  universal  suffrage  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.     With  that  plebiscitum  the  nation  completed  politically  its 
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unity.  Italy  has  expiated  with  centuries  of  slavery  the  crime  of 
having  conquered  the  world.  The  burbariaua  whom  our  ancestors 
attempted  to  civilize  not  only  invaded  the  peninsula,  but  they 
cut  it  up  and  distributed  it  among  themselves,  without  ever  haT« 
ing  had  the  virtue  to  reconstruct  it.  They  have  always  envied 
its  ancient  grandeur,  watching  over  its  movements  continually,  and 
preventing  it,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  from  achieving  its  own 
reconstruction. 

It  does  not  concern  my  present  purpose  to  narrate  all  the 
things  that  have  happened  from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  down  to  our  times.  I  take  Italy  in  1815,  and  I  will  say 
that  after  the  great  French  Revolution  was  subdued,  which  had 
awaliened  the  most  legitimate  hopes  and  desires,  Italy  found  her- 
self divided  as  before,  anO  impotent  to  defend  herself  against  new 
foreign  invasions.     She  had  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

Under  the  first  Napoleon  Italy  was  thus  divided  :  Piedmont 
and  Liguria  were  French  departments,  governed  by  French  pre- 
fects ;  Rome  was  an  imperial  city ;  Tuscany  belonged  to  the 
Princess  Eliaa ;  Naples  to  Murat ;  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had 
resisted  the  omnipotence  of  the  great  captain,  remaiued  under 
the  power  of  Ferdinand  the  Bourbon  and  of  Victor  Emmanaol ; 
Lombardy,  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Trentino,  the  Emilia,  and 
the  Marches,  constituted  into  a  single  principality,  had  received, 
as  if  in  derision  of  right  and  of  history,  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy. 

No  better  would  have  been  the  fate  of  onr  country  if  the 
Emperor,  in  his  last  great  battles,  had  come  out  conqueror  over 
the  European  coalition.  I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  written 
by  him  on  the  12th  of  March,  1814,  which  sets  forth  his  final 
word  about  Italy.  Joachim  Murat,  when  the  star  of  Napoleon 
seemed  declining,  had  declared  for  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814,  he  had  signed  an  agreement  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Francis  I.  of  Hapsburg. 
Napoleon,  on  learning  of  this  treason,  wrote  fiery  letters  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  then,  wishing  to  attempt  to 
extinguish  his  brother-in-law  by  giving  him  as  much  as  he 
had  expected  to  get  from  his  agreement  with  Austria,  he  wrote, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1814,  to  Eugene  Bcauharnais  conformably 
with  the  project  which  had  been  made  for  EugSue  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  loyal  associate,  and  the  promise  of  the  partition  of 
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the  peninsula  into  two  large  states.     The  imperial  letter  was  of 

such  importance  that  it  deserTes  to  bo  transcribed. 

"My  son,**  wrote  the  Emperor,  "  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  very  extraoi^ 
dtnary  letter  wbicli  I  have  received  from  the  King  of  Naples,  Such  senti- 
menta  are  really  inconceivable  at  a  moment  when  France  and  mysielf  are 
being  aasasalnatt'd.  I  have  alxo  received  a  letter  written  by  you,  with  the 
project  of  a  treaty  sent  to  you  by  the  King.  I  wish  yon  now  to  send  to  this 
traitor  an  extraordinary  agenf^  and  make  a  treaty  with  bim  in  my  name. 
Do  not  touch  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  and  divide  the  rest  of  It«ly  into  two 
kingdoms.  Let  this  treaty  be  kept  secret  until  the  Aostriana  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  country,  and  twenty-four  hours  aft«r  it  has  been  signed 
let  the  King  declare  himself  and  attack  the  Austrians.  You  may  take  any 
action  in  this  direction.  You  must  spore  nothing,  in  our  actual  situation, 
to  add  to  our  efforts  the  efforts  of  the  Neapolitans,  Afterwards  we  can  do 
what  we  like,  for  after  such  Ingratitude  and  in  such  circumatanoes  nothing 
need  bind  us."* 

As  the  two  parties  could  not  agree, 'the  will  of  the  Emperor 

was  not  carried  out.     It  is  probable,  however,  so   far  as  concerns 

Italy,  that  Murat  would  have  been  the  man  of  whom  we  should 

have  had  least  to  complain.  In  a  letter  of  the  23d  of  March,  1814, 

in  which  Eugiimo  IJeauharuais  gave  the  Emperor  an    account  of 

his  negotiations,  wo  read  the  following  words,  the  significance  of 

which  cannot  escape  the  reader: 

"  The  Neapolitans  insisted  on  laying  down,  as  their  first  article,  th«t 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  'lould  be  bounded  by  the  Po  and  the  Tare.  They 
would  then  have  consented  totheestablisbmeutof  the  kingdom  of  northeni 
Italy,  but  under  the  express  -ondition  that  I  should  have  sent  the  f>ench 
troops  beyond  the  Alps.  Genoa  and  Piedmont  were  to  make  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  southern  Italy."-)- 

Uowever,  events  went  on,  and  Napoleon,  twice  conquered  and 
twice  compelled  to  abdicate,  took  with  him  to  St.  Helena  useless 
remorse  and  repentance  for  his  past.  If  he  had  constituted  Italy 
into  political  unity, — and  he  could  have  done  this,  because  ho 
had  all  the  elements, — it  never  would  have  been  possible  that  he 
should  have  been  thus  ungratefully  abandoned  by  his  royal  brother- 
in  law;  and  the  two  nations,  France  and  Italy,  united  and  har- 
monious, under  the  command  of  a  single  chieftain,  might  have 
fought  the  common  enemy  and  easily  overcome  him. 

When  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  after  Waterloo, 
one  single  thought  animated  the  princes  there  assembled  ;  this 
was  to  enchain  the  people,  so  that  they  could  not  repeat  the  revo- 
lution which  for  twenty-six  years  had  agitated  Europe.  Metter- 

*  N.  Blonohl,  "  Storia  Oocomantata  della  Diplomaoia  Europea,"  Vol.  L,  p.  3311 
t  Ibid.  p.  331. 
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nich,  speaking  to  Pareto,  wlio  represented  at  Vienna  the  interests 
of  Genoa,  informed  him  that  the  fashion  was  not  then  for  repub- 
lics ;  and  to  Gonfalonieri,  tlie  envoy  of  Beauliarnais,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Campochiaro,  the  minister  of  Joachim  Murat,  he  de- 
clared, with  a  sufficiently  visible  delight,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
revolutionary  dynasties.  Another  anecdote  still  better  character- 
izes that  historic  period  of  our  Italian  life.  It  is  the  deliberate 
proposition  entertained  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  as  to  the  name 
which  should  be  given  to  the  states  which  were  ceded  to  him. 
To  Austria  were  given  in  great  part  the  provinces  which  had  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His  Imperial,  royal,  apostolical 
majesty  accepted  the  gift,  but  did  not  wish  to  take  the  name,  because 
the  words  **  Kingdom  of  Italy  "  were  revolutionary,  and  might  ex- 
cite hopes  which  it  was  desirable  to  prevent,  and  which  perhaps  it 
might  be  necessary  to  repress.  The  Pope  was  restored,  and  with  all 
the  old  djrnasties  in  their  ancient  dominions.  A  principality  for  her 
life  was  established  for  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  Genoa  was 
given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  which 
the  Bourbon  King  of  Naples  had  communicated  a  project  for  the 
political  reorganization  of  his  states  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Sicilian  constitution,  gave  this  project  its  approbation. 

All  this  insane  work  could  not  stand  ;  and  five  years  afterwards 
revolts  broke  out,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
which,  though  they  were  promptly  repressed  by  foreign  arms, 
planted  the  seeds  of  new  aspirations  and  of  new  struggles  among 
the  citizens. 

The  name  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of  the  first  republic  and  the 
first  empire,  had  becomoa  beacon  and  a  hope  to  the  Italian  popula- 
tions, and  the  more  they  wore  struck  down  the  stronger  became 
their  desire  to  see  reconstituted  their  ancient  mother  country,  no 
matter  how  bitter  had  been  their  undeceptions.  General  Bonaparte, 
when  he  first  crossed  the  Alps,  had  evoked  in  his  proclamations 
the  memories  of  the  ancient  queen  of  the  world,  and  in  the  name 
of  Rome  he  hatl  invited  these  enslaved  populations  to  rise  again 
for  the  restoration  of  their  common  country.  Similar  langiiage 
had  been  afterwards  used  by  Lord  Bentinck,  appearing  with  his 
fleet  on  the  Ligurian  coasts  and  calling  upon  the  population  to 
rise  against  the  tyrant.  Not  less  explicit  had  been  the  manifesto 
of  King  Joachim  Murat  in  March,  1815,  when,  seeking  the  sup- 
port of  the  Italians  for  the  redemption  of  their  land,  he  re- 
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minded  them  that  the  boundaries  of  the  nation  had  been  the  f 
cessiblc  Ali)S  and  the  sea.  Finally,  wo  must  not  forget  a  fact 
which  dominates  all  other  facts  in  the  Neapolitan  epopee,  and 
that  is  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1805.  The  powerful  despot,  putting  upon  his  head 
the  iron  crown,  inspired  the  multitude,  always  easy  to  be  de- 
ceived, with  the  hope  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
work  which  could  not  long  fail  of  accomplishment. 


These  modem  memories  were  not  without  fruit  for  a  peopl 
which  lives  upon  classic  thought.  Publicists  and  poets  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  image  of  their  country.  In  the 
schools,  scholars  and  masters  took  part  in  this  holy  conspiracy  of 
literature;  and  from  Virgil  to  Dante,  from  Filicaja  to  Alfieri, 
from  Foscolo  to  Leopardi,  one  hymn  went  up, — the  misery  in 
which  Italy  was  kept,  the  necessity  of  insurrection  to  revive  the 
ancient  mother  of  the  world,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  a 
slave  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  These  voices  of  the  soul 
had  sufficed  to  establish  the  consciousness  of  their  own  duties  in  the. 
hearts  of  the  new  generation,  when  arose  Mazzini,  apostle  and  cott 
spirator,  to  organize  the  national  forces  for  the  day  of  deliverance, 

Bitter  but  constant,  despite  the  gallows  and  exile,  was  the  life 
of  Italy  for  forty  years.  Insurrection  followed  insurrection. 
Neither  bloodshed  nor  repression  availed  to  weary  the  people,  who 
were  always  more  bold,  more  determined,  more  unterrified,  in  the 
face  of  their  tyrants.  The  year  1848,  the  year  in  which  a  spark  from 
Palermo  set  fire  to  all  Europe,  appears  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
despots  and  the  restoration  of  the  nation.  The  treachery  of 
princes  and  quarrels  among  the  people,  which  gave  the  foreigners 
fresh  opportunities  to  enchain  them,  made  all  our  heroism  useless 
and  all  our  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  vain.  Charles  Albert 
beaten  at  Novara,  Venice  and  Rome  trampled  under  foot  by 
Austria  and  France,  Italy  fell  back  under  the  power  of  princes 
who  for  ten  years  longer  kept  up  their  ancient  dominion,  govern- 
ing worse  than  before.  Political  protests  against  this  oppression 
were  the  only  relief  of  the  people,  and  these  wore  repeated  unti. 
the  day  at  last  came  of  triumph  and  redemption. 


M 


M 


As  appears  throughout  what  I  have  already  said,  the  work  of  ^ 
preparation  was  long  and  tempestuous ;  but  fortunately,  as 
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shall  SCO,  the  work  of  redemption  was  rapidly  completed  at  laat, 
since,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  Italy  succeeded  in  bringing 
herself  together  and  accomplishing  her  unity.  All  the  elements 
of  the  nation  took  part  in  this,  even  the  least  promising  and 
the  most  unfavorable.  Even  errors  and  disasters  were  fruitful 
of  good.  The  obstinacy  of  our  tyrants  was  our  good  fortune,  and 
foreign  ambitious,  for  the  most  part  fantastic,  turned  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Our  destiny  was  ripe;  and  the  harmony  of  onr  people 
and  the  efforts  of  a  king,  citizen  and  soldier  in  one,  concurred, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  bring  about  our  deliverance.  This  work 
began  with  the  war  of  1859,  which  in  its  consequences  went  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  him  who  had  inaugurated  it.  Napoleon 
threw  his  armies  into  Italy  with  a  somewhat  limited  programme,  and 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  execute  it  within  the  terms  and  under 
the  conditions  established  by  the  treaty  of  Plombiferes,  December, 
1858.  When  he  closed  the  war  at  Villafranca,  he  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  confederation  of  princes,  but  events  were  too  strong  for  him. 
It  came  to  pass  that  after  the  war  was  declared,  ai»d  the  Aus- 
trians  had  left  the  central  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  the  Emilia 
and  Tuscany  rose  in  arms,  and  the  little  dukes  and  the  .pontifical 
legates  were  constrained  to  fly. 

The  echo  of  this  popular  triumph  came  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Bourbon  King  On  tlio  4th  of  April,  ISUO,  Palermo  rose 
in  arms,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  Garibaldi  appeared  in  Sicily  with 
his  thousand  men,  fought,  conquered,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
nine  millions  of  Italians  were  freed  from  tyranny  and  united 
themselves  to  the  nation. 

In  order  that  the  revolutionary  tempest  might  not  reach  the 
Tronto,  and  that  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  might  be  safe.  Gen- 
eral Cialdini  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  marches  of  Unibria. 
Nevertheless  a  people  of  twenty-five  millions  was  gathered  to- 
gether and  on  the  17th  of  March,  18i31,  the  Italian  Parliament 
was  enabled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 


Never  had  fortune  smiled  upon  Italy  as  from  1859  to  1861. 

Austria  had  been  defeate<l  and  had  no  allies  ;  France  had  departed 

from  the  peninsula  which  she  had  liberateil,  and  could  not  change 

her  programme  and  turn  against  Ittily  the  arms  which  had  beon 
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taken  up  against  our  enemies.  It  was  thenceforth  impossible 
that  there  should  bo  any  military  agreement  between  the  rival 
powers  to  impose  upon  us  the  treaty  of  Zurich.  Their  forced 
inertia  secured  our  salvation.  The  enemies  of  our  unity  being 
impotent,  popular  movements  and  the  annexations  resulting  from 
them  could  incur  no  hostility  from  foreign  action. 

Aftur  the  Parliamentary  act  which  manifested  the  nnanimoua 
will  of  the  nation,  the  powers  recognized  the  new  kingdom.     In 
this  state  of  affairs  only  one  more  effort  was  necessary,  and  thel 
edifice,  to  the  erection  of  which  God  and  man  had  contributed,! 
would  be  completed  and  crowned.     The  war  of  1866,  fought  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  gave  us  Venice  ;  and  in  1870,  the  Frenclil 
troops,  which  were  the  only  obstacle,  being  withdrawn, — an  obsta- 
cle more  political  than   material   in  the  way  of  our  liberty  of 
action, — Rome  came  to  Italy. 


Before  1870,  in  a  period  of  years  which  we  may  call  our  own,, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  been  thrice  abolished, — in 
1796  by  the  people  assembled  at  the  capital  after  the  entrance  into 
Rome  of  the  French  troops  under  General  Berthier  ;  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1809,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon  I. ;  ami  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1849,  by  a  law  of  the  Roman  republic.  Tlie  decrees  of  the  9th  of 
October,  1870,  and  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  December  of  the  same 
year  were  not,  therefore,  an  innovation.  We  can  only  praise 
the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  Italian  Government  and  Parlia 
raent  shown  in  an  act  of  such  importance. 

In  1798  and  in  1809  the  Pope  was  absolutely  driven  from  Rome 

and  when  the  fate  of  the  first  empire  bung  in  the  balance  am 

the  conflict  became  more  ardent.  Napoleon  sent  Pius  VII.  to  the 

advance  posts  of  the  army  to  keep  him  in  check  and  perhaps  to 

expose  him  to  the  fury  of  the  French  armies.     In  a  letter  written 

by  the  Emperor  on  the  12th  of  March,  1814,  to  Prince  Eugdne, 

find  these  memorable  words  : 

"  I  have  given  orders  th&t  the  Pope  should  be  sent  by  the  way  of  Pia- 
cenca  and  Parma  to  the  advance  guard.  I  have  given  the  Pope  to  under- 
stand that  wken  he  asked,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  bo  allowed  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  I  gave  him  the  permia.sion.  Be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  alx)ut  the  Pope  as  to  either  recognizing  or  not  recognising 
him  as  sovereign."* 

I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  what  I  have  to  eay  about  thi 

papacy  a  little  further  on,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  not  close  here 

•  N.  Blanchl,  Vol.  I.,  p.  SB. 
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thia  series  of  recollections  of  the  French  Rovolution,  uiul  from 
whut  I  hiivo  already;  said  it  will  u^jpear  natural  that  I  should  bring 
the  papacy  face  to  face  with  our  times,  in  order  to  show  how 
unjust  is  the  war  waged  by  the  Vatican  against  Italy. 

In  less  than  two  lustres  the  Frutich  Ituvolution,  in  respect  of 
religion  and  worehip,  assumed  of  all  possible  phases  the  most  ab- 
surd ;  but  its  tendency  was  always  the  same  iu  its  laws  and  in  its 
decrees — to  use  religion  as  an  instrument  of  government.  This 
began  in  1790  with  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  wliioh 
sanctioned  the  abolition  of  church  jiroperty,  the  popular  election 
of  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  the  dependence  of  the  Holy  See  on 
the  French  bishopric,  and  the  oath  imposed  upon  the  clergy  to 
support  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Afterwards,  when  Louis  XVI.  had  been  beheaded  under  the 
republican  jirogrammo,  Christianity  was  abolished,  which  was 
bad,  ami  the  new  faitii  was  substituted,  the  worship  of  Reason, 
which  was  worse.  Religion  neither  can  nor  should  bo  maintained 
by  governments  nor  made  a  political  institution.  Ui'Iigion  is  born 
of  faith  and  of  the  conscienco  ;  and  faith  and  the  conscience 
alone  should  nourish  and  sustain  it.  Citizen  Ilobespiorre,  tho 
high  priest  and  dictator,  Wiis  a  melancholy  iiuitaliou  of  the  pope- 
king,  and  quite  as  melancholy  it  was  to  sue  the  existence  of 
the  republic  guaranteed  by  proscription.  Eiglit  years  afterwards 
Catholicism  was  restored  by  tho  first  consul,  but  it  was  under  con- 
ditiims  which  made  the  clergy  the  nominees  and  tho  stipendiaries 
of  thegovorimient,  so  that  the  ecclesiastical  jiolioy  of  the  country 
W!i3  exclusively  controlled  by  the  civil  autlioritie^,  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  tho  priests  was  exercised  by  tho  Council  of  State. 

Pius  VII.  accepted  this  state  of  things  in  tlie  Concordat  of 
1801,  and  he  gave  fresh  importance  to  it  in  1S04,  when,  moved 
by  ambitious  desires  of  temporal  advantjige,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
consecrate  and  crown  tho  iww  I'jinperor.  llo  m;ide  a  mistake,  for 
he  did  not  receive  back  the  territory  which  Pius  VI.  had  lost  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Tolentino,  and  the  provinces  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  wore  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  decree  of  May  17,  1809.  All  tliis,  of  course,  irritated  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  made  him  an  enemy  of  the  monarchy  which 
he  himself  had  canonically  legitimatized. 

After  thia,  reasons  of  state  imposed  a  somewhat  rigorous  nooea- 
sity  of  precautions  against  which  tho  pontifical   caria,  discon- 
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tented  with  the  new  order  of  things,  began  conspiring  agiiini 
estiiblishcd  jjovernment.  Nuj>oleon  abolished  uU  eceloaiitstical  juria- 
dictions,  the  holy  oSico,  all  the  barbaric  institutious  with  which 
the  l*oj)e  is  siirroiiiided,  and,  annexing  the  states  of  the  holy 
church  to  France,  extended  to  them  the  political  system  of  1789. 
Pius  VII.  then  shut  himself  up  iu  the  Qiiirinal,  assuming  tha 
attitude  of  a  prisoner,  and  replied  to  the  civil  action  of  tha 
French  (iovernment  by  pul)li»ihing  a  bull  of  excommunication,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  not  named,  but  was  plainly  indicated,  becauso| 
the  8]iiritual  thunder  was  hurled  against  all  who  had  refused  tO| 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pujie,  and  against  the  authors 
and  accomplices  of  all  acts  of  spoliation  committed  upon  tha 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  clear  that  after  this  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  powers  necessarily  must  have  become  more  intense.' 
On  the  17th  of  Jane,  1809.  Napoleon  wrote  Murat : 

"  You  will  have  seen  by  my  decrees  that  I  bave  done  the  Pope  a  xreat  deal 
of  good,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  be  will  keep  quiet.  If  he  undertakes 
to  make  a  combination  of  caltalleros  and  conspirators,  like  Cardinal  Pacc« 
and  the  rest,  this  shall  not  lie  tolerated,  and  I  shall  act  at  Rome  as  I  hav» 
acted  with  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris.  I  wish  to  give  bim  this  eZ' 
plnnation.  You  must  speak  plainly  to  the  Pope  and  not  allow  any  sort  of! 
difficulty.  The  military  commissions  must  do  justice  on  the  monks  and  oi 
anybody  else  who  commits  any  excesses."  * 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  another  letter,  the  Emperor  .added 

"  I  let  you  know  that  my  Intention  was  to  have  things  move  rapii 
Bome  and  to  make  no  terms  with  any  kind  of  opposition.  No  asylum  what 
ever  shall  be  respected  if  there  is  rcsUtanco  to  my  decrees,  and  no  reslstancai 
mast  be  suffered  on  any  pretext  whatever.  If  the  Po|Hi,  against  the  spirit' 
of  his  position  and  of  the  gosi)el,  preaches  revolt  and  undertaken  to  use  tha 
Immunity  of  his  house  to  bave  circulars  printed,  you  must  arrest  bim.  Thai 
time  for  this  sort  of  thing  Is  over.  Philippe  le  Bel  had  Boniface  arrested,! 
and  Charles  V.  kept  Clement  VII.  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  these  hud  donaj 
less.  The  priest  who  preaches  discord  and  war  against  temporal  powi 
Instead  of  peace.,  abuses  his  authority."  + 

Deeds   followed  words.    On  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  at  three  o'c! 

in   the  morning,  the  French  gendarttieg  scaled   the  w.ills  of  tha 

Quirinal,  went  in  through  the  windows,  and  reached  the  apart 

mcnts  of  Pius  VII.     He  was  arrested  in  his  sacerdotal  dress,  pub 

into  a  carriage,  driven  from  city  to  city,  from  Florence  to  Alex 

andria,  because  no  one  wished  to  receive  so  inconvenient  a  pris 

oner,  and  when  lie  reached  Grenoble  he  was  sent  back  again  ton 


1  dona^ 
iw|^y 


*  Thteri'f  "Uislory  of  Consulate  aod  Empire,"  Brussels  odltion,  MUene,Vol 
261. 
i  Ibid. 
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Italy  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  aa  follows  to  his 

Minister  of  Police : 

"  It  ia  my  intentiOD  that  the  Pope  shall  not  come  into  France.  U  he  Is 
still  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  the  best  place  where  be  can  be  put  is  Savoua. 
There  is  there  a  safflciently  large  house  where  he  might  be  propwly  lodged 
uutU  we  know  what  is  to  be  done.  It  he  geta  over  his  lunacy,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  being  sent  back  to  Rome."  * 

In  consequence  of  this,  Pius  VII,  wus  taken  to  Savona,  but 
Napoleon  did  not  get  the  satisfaction  ho  required,  and,  ohauging 
the  intention  he  had  at  that  time  expressed,  to  wit,  that  the  Pope 
ought  to  have  a  residence  of  his  own,  he  conceived  thu  plan 
that  Paris  should  be  the  centre  of  the  two  powers,  temponil  and 
spiritual.  Thereupon  he  ordered  the  removal  to  Paris  of  the  car- 
dinals, of  the  generals  of  all  the  religious  orders,  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  tho  Rijin;in  cliancery,  of  tiie  ilaleria,  and  of  the 
pemtenziena,  and  he  ordered  the  removal  to  Paris  of  the  pontitical 
archives.  To  this  end  tiie  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Police, 
on  tlie  loth  of  September,  ll>(i9  : 

"  I  have  already  given  ordera  that  all  the  generals  of  the  orders  and  the 
cardinals  who  have  no  bishopric  or  do  not  receive  any  honor,  whether  they 
be  Italians  or  Tuscans  or  Piedtnonte8e,t  shall  conio  to  Paris ;  and  probably  I 
shall  make  an  end  of  all  this  by  bringing  here  the  Pope  himself,  whom  I 
shall  establish  somewhere  in  the  environs.  It  is  proper  that  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  Christendom, "{ 

After  the  decree  and  the  h%\v  which  abolished  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  Italy  di)l  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  Pope 
for  twenty  years  has  been  living  iu  the  Vatican,  surrounded  by 
the  cardinals,  by  the  functioTiaries  of  the  church,  inviolable  and 
unviolated,  a  constant  and  incorrigible  conspirator. 


Of  the  political  institutions  which  arose  in  Enrope  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  most  absurd  were  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical. 
To  tlie  feudal  system,  wiiich  bad  for  itself  the  mere  argument  of 
force,  to  the  king  who  hold  supremo  authority,  the  church  waa 
not  content  to  oppose  its  spiritual  power,  and  wlien  it  could  it 
wished  to  unite  with  tiiis  a  temporal  power.  Germany  was  the 
country  in  which,  more  than  elsewhere,  these  ecclesiastical  states 
abounded  ;  there  were  more  than  thirty  of  them,  the  titular 
chiefs  of  which  were  electors  of  the  empire,  and  three  of  these, 

•  llild.  p.  263. 

t  It  will  be  obMrved  that  to  Napolaon  the  Pledmontese  and  the  Tuscans  were  not 
Italiina. 
]  Tbtera'a  "  History  of  CoDinlate  and  Empire,"  Vol.  Ill.,'p,  M. 
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the  most  powerful  archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,' 
were  arch-couiicillors  of  tho  empire.  France  and  Belgium  had 
such  prelate-kiugs ;  Italy  ako  had  some.  To  these  we  must 
add  tho  religious  corporations,  which  also  exercised  civil  power, 
and  tho  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  In  the  one  and  in  the  other  of  these  orders  the  mem- 
bers were  monks  and  soldiers,  and  their  chief  was  invested  with 
civil  sovereignty.  The  papacy  was  at  the  head  of  all,  and  had 
under  it,  in  France,  Avignon  with  the  Venouain  ;  in  Italy,  the 
teiTitory  which  bore  the  name  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  origin  of  these  dominions  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  they  were  swept  away  by  the  hurricane 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  only  one  of  them  restored  iu 
1815  was  the  Holy  See.  Napoleon,  iu  his  decree  of  tho  17th  of 
May,  1809,  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his  authority, — he,  the 
restorer  of  the  Western  Empire, — recalled  the  fact  that  Charle- 
magne had  established  Home  and  the  provinces  as  a  feudal  part 
of  his  own  moniuchy.  Italy  has  quite  another  reason,  more 
logical,  more  powerful,  which  makes  truly  legitimate  her  aboli- 
tion of  the  civil  authority  of  the  holy  church.  We  have  no  need 
to  discuss  the  authenticity  of  tiie  imperial  donations  or  the  false 
decretals  or  the  violent  acts  of  .Julius  II.,  or  the  astute  mancpuvrcs 
of  his  successors.  The  Poj)e  for  us  ha<l  no  greater  rights  than  the 
other  princes  whom  we  dispossessed. 

The  origin  of  the  dynsistic  states  was  the  same.  It  was  the 
treaty  of  1815,  or,  in  other  wonls,  it  was  foreign  violence.  The  day 
on  which  Italy  established  her  political  unity  it  ceased  to  be 
possible  that  Rome  should  remain  outside  of  the  national  orbit. 
No  fragment  of  the  territory  of  our  country  can  be  excluded 
from  the  common  life  or  condemned  to  slavery.  Its  reintegra- 
tion is  a  question  only  of  time,  hut  the  right  cannot  be  contested. 
Let  us  add  that  by  tradition  and  by  its  prestige,  after  the  new 
kingdom  was  established,  it  became  the  only  capital  before  which 
the  other  great  cities — Naples,  Florence,  Turin,  Milan — could 
lay  down  their  legitimate  mission. 


And  I  have  some  other  not  less  important  considerations  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers.  Rome  under  the  Pope 
was  a  gangrene  spot  which  must  have  poisoned  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.     From  1860  onward  it  had  become  the  asylum  of  all 
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the  fallen  dynasties,  a  cave  of  brigands  who  infested  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  peninsula.  This  being  stated,  the  redemption 
of  the  Eternal  City  was  not  only  a  logical  consequence  of  the  res- 
toration of  Italian  right ;  it  was  necessary  to  the  pacification  of 
the  country. 

For  a  people,  the  right  to  exist  in  freedom  and  independence 
long  antedates  any  reason  of  princes  or  any  international  treaty. 
Conquest,  usurpation,  the  insidious  good  luck  of  a  despot,  may 
suspend  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  they  do  not  <limitiish  it ; 
much  loss  can  they  slay  it.  Eternal,  imprescriptible,  within 
its  natural  limits,  the  nation  reassumea  its  own  autonomy  almost 
as  soon  as  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  grasp  of  sacerdotal  and 
civil  tyranny. 

The  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  has  troubled 
for  many  years  the  nunds  of  all  Itiiliiin  statesmen.  Certainly  it 
has  been  for  us  the  most  didicult  to  deal  with  in  consequence  of 
the  character  of  universality  which  the  head  of  the  church  jxis- 
sesses  in  virtue  of  his  mission.  When  Cavour  had  determined 
that  the  temporal  power  must  come  to  an  end,  through  pacific 
means  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  Catholic  world,  that  illus- 
trious minister  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  undertake  seriously 
the  study  of  means  to  achieve  this  end.  He  died  too  soon  to 
witness  the  failure  of  his  policy.  Garibaldi  was  prevented  from 
cutting  the  Gordiun  knot ;  but  without  the  cannon  the  Porta  Pia 
wonld  never  have  been  opened  to  the  nation  to  tiiko  possession  of 
its  capital. 

From  contemporary  publications  and  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  Cavour,  issued  by  Kuc  &  Co.  at  Turin,  it  appears 
that  so  early  as  1860  the  great  minister  had  attempted  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  This  explains  the  motive  with 
which  Baron  Ricasoli  then  dispersed  the  Garibaidian  legion  which 
had  been  collected  in  Tuscany  to  invade  the  Roman  territory. 
Count  Cavour  made  a  confidant  of  Dr.  Diotned  Pantaleoui,  whom 
he  describes,  in  a  letter  of  October,  1856,  as  the  most  faithful 
and  most  distinguished  expression  of  the  Liberal  Moderate  party.* 
Later  on  were  associated  with  Dr.  Pantitlooni,  Passaglia  and  Ber- 
telli,  general  of  the  liosminians.  In  the  Holy  College,  Cardinals 
Santucci  and  d'Andrea  were  favorable  to  an  understanding  be- 
tween the   Holy  ,See  and    Italy.       Communication  with   these 

•"IiOtter»of  C»70ur."  Vol.  VI..p.  IC 
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cardinals  was  carried  on  through  the  Abbe  Antonio  Isaia,  Beet 
tjiry  of  Cardinal  d'Andrea.  Before  the  28th  of  September,  IStiO, 
Coinit  Cttvoiir  had  Bent  to  Rome  his  })ropo8al8  lor  an  agreement 
ill  which  guarantees  siiould  be  given  for  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  I'ope  aud  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority  in  the 
Catholic  world.* 

At  that  time  Cavour  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
unite  Padre  Pagani,  another  Rosmiuian,  in  the  conduct  of  tliese 
negotiations,  and  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  send  a  secret  agent 
who  should  be  intrusted  with  the  whole  secret  thought  of  the 
government  and  the  whole  confidence  of  Cavour,  so  that  we 
might  succeed  in  securing  a  complete  persuasion  of  the  necessity 
of  the  proposals  which  this  agent  should  be  charged  to  make  and  ' 
to  receive. 

The  basis  of  the  agreement  with  the  Holy  See  was  to  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  temporal  power  and  the  establishment  of  tiie 
King  of  Italy  at  Rome.  As  we  shall  see  further  on,  Cavour  was 
very  liberal  in  the  concessions  he  would  have  made  to  the  Vatican. 
They  were  excessive,  and  we  ought  to  thank  God  that  they  were 
not  accepted.  It  appears  that  Pius  IX.  and  Antonelli  in  the 
beginning  hesitated  over  the  suppression  of  the  civil  principality 
of  the  church.  In  a  telegram  of  the  13th  of  January,  18G1,  which 
one  of  the  negotiators  sent  to  Rome,  we  read  : 

"SantuccI,  notwithstanding  my  objections,  thought  It  his  duty  to  tell 
everyChiug  to  the  Pope,  who  aaked  him  what  this  project  of  agreement  was. 
Cardinal  Santucci  spoke  to  bim  of  the  inevitable  loss  of  the  temporal  power. 
The  proposals  were  received  in  a  friendly  spirit.  The  Pope  shows  himself 
reaigoed  to  everything,  Antonelli  was  called  in.  He  at  first  opposed,  but 
filially  resigned  bimaolf  also  to  the  circumstances,  and  asked  the  Pope  tore- 
leiuiu  bim  and  Santucci  from  their  oath,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
treat  about  the  possible  surrender  of  temporal  power.  They  will  see  Possog- 
lia  on  Friday,  the  13th,  and  be,  on  their  behalf,  asks  me  to  have  him  nadem 
to  oflBcially  negotiate,  or,  If  not  bim,  somebody  else  from  tliis  place  or  from 
Turin,  "t 

The  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  was  to  be  made  in  a 
form  which  had  a  flavor  of  feudalism.  Tha  Pope,  reserving  to 
himself  the  eminent  domain,  was  to  cede  in  perpetuity  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  aud  to  his  successors  the  vicarate  and  civil  government 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  personal  guarantees  were  to 
be  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereigniy,  assuring  to  the  Pope  per- 

•  '•  Letters  of  Cavour,"  Vd.  IV.,  p.  101. 
t  lUd.  p.  107. 
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tonal  inviolability  and  imrii unity  wit| 
of  the  conclave  and  of  the  ciimerler 
Holy  See  ;  the  Pope  to  have  the  righl 
ceive  legates  from  foreign  goyerume| 
of  them,  all  personal  and  territorial 
ceive  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Sel 
was  asked,  furthermore,  that  this  agif 
by  the  Catholic  powers  in  an   inteif 
Oonut  Cavour  objected  to  consent  t| 
would  accept  the  good  offices  of  thf 
admit  any  guarantee  or  other  Eimi| 
pretext  for  complications  and  foreigr] 
Bitions  were  made  to  complete  the  I 
other  rights  and  greater  prerogativeij 
C^Tonr  did  not  oppose  these,  and,  wi[ 
have  accepted  them,  f 

(To  aa  CoKTUil 


t  Ibtd,  p.  103. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  WASHINGTON  SOCIETY. 

To  A  newcomer  In  Washington  the  socio,!  possibilities  are  delight/uUy 
suggestive.  Where  else,  indeed,  in  our  country  are  so  man;  men  of  diverse 
powem  congregated  (  And  where  else  do  such  men  mingle  froeiy  in  society  T 
They  are  of  every  shade  of  politicai  opinion,  of  course,  as  well  as  representa- 
tive of  every  interest  in  the  country;  for  If  the  drawing-room  is  hardly  as 
yet  neutral  ground,  it  offers  a  certain  degree  of  hospitality  to  friend  and  to 
foe,  and  will  do  so  with  more  and  more  cordiality,  as  it  is  realized  that 
society,  lilve  patriot  ism,  unites  those  whom  politics  divides. 

To  forward  such  harmony  is  to  work  in  a  good  canse,  and  not 
only  can  this  be  done,  but  a  true  society  can  be  formed  which  shall 
create  and  be  created  by  a  standard  of  taste  wholesomely  American. 
The  foundation  is  already  laid  here  as  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
for  a  society  that  shall  Include  lx>th  sexes,  the  only  kind  worth  having 
or  that  can  be  permanently  maintained ;  a  society  that  understands  some- 
thing of  the  importance  of  etiquette— a  form  of  culture  as  necessary  to  good 
society  as  grammar  is  to  language  ;  a  society,  finivlly,  in  which  persons  one 
would  go  half  across  the  continent  to  meet,  rub  shouldora  with  the  hum- 
blest in  the  crush  of  a  President's  reception  or  at  the  house  of  a  cabinet  ofllccr. 
But  what  is  the  result!  One  cannot  deny  that  as  yet  it  is  entirely  inade- 
quate. Society  as  an  end  does  not  produce  result-s  commensurate  with  the 
means  employed,  and  society  as  a  means  is  not  society  in  the  tme  sense  at  alL 
It  is,  like  any  other  transitory  gathering  at  a  theatre  or  hotel,  without  cohe- 
sion or  significance.  It  gives  birth  to  do  esprit  de  corps,  and  falling  in  this 
any  organization  locks  persistence  and  loyalty.  The  Individual  simply  loses 
his  Individuality  and  is  merged  in  the  mass,  which  becomes  like  a  mush  of 
grapes  that  have  lost  their  wholeness  as  fruit  and  have  not  yet  become  wine. 

At  present,  whatever  lasts  beyond  the  day  of  an  entertainment  Is  almost 
wholly  of  a  utilitarian  character.  People  must  do  tliii  and  that  in  order  not 
to  offend.  In  order  to  propitiate,  in  order  to  gain  votes  for  the  party  or  Influ- 
ence for  a  cause,  or  what  not,  that  utillncs  society  for  some  other  end  than  it« 
own ;  whereas  society  should  be  the  artistic  product  of  a  discriminating  peo- 
ple, through  the  means  of  reOued  companionship. 

This  does  not  at  all  signify  an  attempt  t«  imitate  the  French  salon. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  revive  the  megatherium.  The  salon  as  France  hod 
it  was  a  product  of  the  times,  which  have  changed  in  almost  every  detail 
since  then.  What  America  needs  is  a  form  of  society  that  shall  attract  and 
preserve  the  best  social  material.  Of  course  the  form  must  be  democratic, 
for  that  IS  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  people;  but  to  be  democratic  does  not 
signify  that  all  men  arc  alike  either  by  natnre  or  culture.  Society  caunot  re. 
gard  them,  as  the  ballot  docs,  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity  ;  it  must 
take  cognisance  also  of  quality.    Green  of  Oxford  is  reported  to  have  sold 
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that  to  make  every  Englishman  a  gentleman  was  the  aim  of  EInglUh  civiliza- 
tion. ThU  does  not  mean  that  the  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  gentle- 
man should  be  lowered  so  as  to  admit  every  one  without  regard  to  his  fit- 
ness, but  that  each  one  should  be  fit.  The  sharp  retort  of  a  lady  on  being 
asked  to  receive  a  boor  who  was  praised  for  being  "a  diamond  in  the 
rough"  might  oftener  be  actod  upon.    "  Then  he  should  be  cut^"  said  she. 

To  be  a  gentleman  is,  however,  within  the  power  of  almost  every  man. 
It  does  not  mean  to  have  wealth,  nor  to  have  power,  nor  to  have  even  know- 
ledge ;  in  abort,  it  is  not  having  at  all— it  is  being.  A  self-made  man  whose 
chief  ambition  it  is  to  "  represent"  one  or  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  votes,  does  not  usually  care  to  take  the  time  and  thought 
to  make  himself  tit  for  presentation  in  society ;  though  that  a  self-made  man 
niay  l>e  the  truest  gentleman  is  known  through  experience  by  most  of  us ; 
and  the  method  Is  ably  shown  in  "  John  Ualifas,  Gentleman."  On  tlie  other 
hand,  a  man  of  birth,  education,  and  outward  reQnement  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  society  if  he  can  be  impeached  for  conduct  unliucomini;  a  gentleman ; 
and  what  is  unbecoming  is  exactly  what  a  true  social  standard  must  docido. 
We  need  to  cultivate  strenuously  a  Greek  sense  of  limits  that  shall  know 
how  to  choose  and  refuse,  and  that  shall  not  be  afraid  of  choosing  what  is 
consistent  with  an  enlightened  conception  of  society  as  an  end  In  itatsM,  nor 
of  refusing  whatever  conflicts  with  it.  Any  adequate  standard  must  bo  based 
on  character;  not  mental  or  moral  charoctiir  alone,  Imt  on  the  whole  man 
or  woman  as  he  or  she  is.  At  present  Washington  society  fritters  away 
great  opportunities,  regardless  of  what  might  be  achieved  with  a  little 
thought  and  organized  determination.  Wealth,  ostentat  ion,  political  power, 
and  the  mere  aggregation  of  numbers  arc  fust  sullbcating  the  finer  qualities 
of  social  life,  fostering  vulgarity,  and  blunting  the  sense  of  social  taste.  It  is 
a  delicate  sense,  and  should  bo  refined  inslond  of  dulled.  To  keep  it  pure  and 
render  it  discriminating  is  no  siuall  part  of  patriotic  duty,  for  the  dangers  of 
wealth  and  corruption  are  especially  great  to  a  republic. 

The  responHibillty  rests  with  the  resident  population  of  the  capital.  The 
society  of  ofiiciai  life  is  necessarily  supcrtloial,  and  impotent  to  make  distinc- 
tions. It  cannot  choose  whom  it  will  exclude  or  receive,  for  oflicials  are  not 
only  public  servants,  but  are  looked  upon  as  public  property.  Moreover, 
tUey  are  here  to-day  and  at  the  antipodes  to-morrow,  and  can  therefore  have 
no  adequate  esprit  de  corps. 

If,  then,  a  dozen  or  twenty  households,  already  well  established,  and  pos- 
ers of  both  courage  and  a  discriminating  social  taste,  would  form  a 
e  as  quietly  as  might  bo  to  choose  corttfully  whom  they  would  invite 
whom  they  would  ignore,  being  guided  solely  by  the  motive  of  establish. 
ing  a  worthy  social  nucleus  in  the  capital  of  the  natiou,  they  would  create  a 
permanent  good,  capable  of  growth  and  of  incalculable  refining  and  purify- 
ing influence  on  the  future  of  the  republic.  It  should  base  itself  on  a  sound 
simplicity,  so  far  as  material  things  are  concerned,  in  order  that  expense 
need  bo  of  little  moment,  and  on  an  acut«  social  sense  of  the  congeniality  of 
individuals  and  the  temper  of  a  gathering  as  a  whole,  it  is  said  that  in  re- 
gard to  eloquence  the  taste  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  man  of  greatest  taste  within  It.  So  it  is  with  society.  The  refinement 
of  attrition  with  equal  minds,  the  wisdom  that  results  from  the  blending  of 
knowledge,  the  grace  that  comes  from  universal  courtesy,  and  the  easy  as- 
surance of  those  not  afraid  of  committing  a  blunder — these  are  some  of  the 
galas  such  a  social  form  would  give  to  those  capable  of  entering  it.    For  It 
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should  not  be  exclnaive  except  of  what  would  destroy  it.  It  shoold  be  Id- 
clnalve  of  all  the  good  lu  the  stream  ot  people  constantly  flowing  throuKb 
the  country.  And  what  a  stream  this  U  to  draw  from  I  No  other  city  oITer* 
us  such  advantJigea.  If  the  nucleus  were  permanent,  those  invited  miKht 
.thift  without  injury  to  the  central  Idea ;  and  thus  each  turn  of  tlie  poiiticaJ 
wheel  would  bring  men  of  note  from  dllTerent  parts  of  the  nation  who  could 
be  drawn  In  during  tbelr  long  or  short  tenure  of  office  to  brighten  and  en- 
large the  conservative  bnUn  of  the  organization ;  a  common  consciousness, 
alive  to  all  changing  impressions,  yet  capable  of  retaining  the  good  of  them 
permanently  in  a  way  that  would  waste  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary  create 
continually  new  and  higher  forms.  Under  such  circumstances,  each  indi- 
vidual would  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forth  his  or  her  best  by  \mion 
with  the  highest  social  achievements  of  alL  Whether  blossom  or  fruit.  It 
should  Im>  welcome,  for  fragrance  and  beauty  have  their  place  no  less  securely 
than  flavor  and  nourishment.  Indeed,  as  Anglo-Saxons  we  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  take  care  of  our  nourishment,  but  we  need  stimulation  to  bring 
sufficient  iMjauty  into  our  Uvea.  Surely,  however,  we  are  old  enough  as  a 
social  whole  to  have  grown  beyond  the  simple  netds  of  the  infant — food  aud 
warmth.  These  we  can  get  at  almost  any  entertainment,  as  also  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  savage,  who  adds  to  the  infant's  wants  those  of  clotlung  and 
shelter.  Such  demands  are  undeniably  primitive.  Let  us  strive  for  some- 
thing more  adequate  to  our  desires  as  civilized  human  beings,— intelligent 
conversation,  the  play  of  minds  at  e»Be,  the  delicacy  of  gentle  breeding,  which 
for  from  leaving  diamonds  in  the  rough,  makes  Jewels  of  common  stones. 

L.  B.  Ualsteo. 


THE  HUMAN  AMCEBOID. 
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Wekn  my  friend  awoke  the  morning  after  a  night  at  the  clnb  and  face- 
tiously spuke  of  himself  as  a  "  demoralized  community,"  he  probably  did  not 
intend  to  give  a  scientific  description  of  himself.  But  that  Is  exactly  what 
Ids  time-honored  witticism  was  :  ho  was  literally  a  demoralized  community. 

Kach  of  the  millions  of  indlvidur.ls  which  make  up  the  grand  reaultaul 
known  as  my  convivial  friend  has  alifc-history  of  itsown  ;  each  has  its  birth, 
followed  by  successive  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decline,  ending  in 
death;  and  the  night's  festivilles  at  the  club  had  their  demoralizing  effect 
upon  each  individually,  as  well  as  upon  the  community  collectively. 

There  is  a  scientific  foundation  for  the  town  of  Mansoul  to  rest  upon 
that  the  Bedford  Tinker  never  dreamed  of  in  all  his  wonderful  dreaming. 
Those  emtMittled  wails,  with  their  eye-gate,  their  ear-gate,  and  all  their  other 
gates,  the  dwellings,  strongholds,  streets,  alleys,  and  crowded  population 
within,  are  more  than  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream. 

The  individual  in  the  microcosmlc  community  is  the  amoeboid  cell. 
When  it  begins  its  life  as  a  white  blood-corpuscle,  it  U  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  little  creature  so  familiar  to  the  microscopist,  the  amceba.  It 
swims  along  in  the  boimal  river,  like  a  little  fish  in  the  Mississippi,  in  quest 
of  food,  oxygen,  and  Its  final  destiny.  What  that  destiny  is  to  be  there  ts 
nothing  about  it  as  yet  to  determine.  As  there  is  no  telling  whether  a  par- 
ticular infant  is  to  become  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  or  priest,  president  or 
hod-carrier,  so  there  is  no  telling  in  what  sphere  of  usefulness  this  little 
creature  may  settle  when  it  has  finished  Its  career  of  independent  roaming. 
It  may  rise  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Supreme  Beuch,  or  in  the 
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Royal  Academy,  all  of  which  aa^st  bodies  bold  tbelr  meetings  beneath  the 
cervbral  dome ;  It  may  take  a  booth  in  one  of  the  markets  along  tbc  shores 
of  the  AJiincntary  Caual ;  it  niny  go  into  tbe  business  of  transportation  in 
the  Grand  Cardiac  Depot ;  into  telegraphy  on  one  of  the  Neural  Lines ; 
into  the  street^cleaning  and  garl>age-reniovinK  department  on  Pulmonary 
Avenue,  Renal  Park,  or  Hepatic  Square  ;  its  humble  lot  may  be  that  of  a 
common  laborer  in  the  Bleeps  Flexor  or  the  Triceps  Extensor,  or,  hum- 
blest of  all,  that  of  a  half-alive,  underground  worker  in  the  Bony  System. 
But  whether  its  lot  be  high  or  low,  it  will  be  one  of  absolute  specializa- 
tion. 

The  amceba  has  been  called  a  zoological  paradox,  because  it  moves  with- 
out muscles,  feels  and  perceives  without  nerves,  eats  and  digests  without  a 
mouth  or  stomach,  breathes  without  lungs,  gills,  or  branohive — in  short,  per- 
forms all  the  essential  functions  of  a  living  being  without  organs.  It  is, 
however,  no  more  truly  a  paradox  zo5logicalIy  than  the  lowest  races  of  sav- 
ages are  a  paradox  economically,  who  without  being  professional  armorers 
arm  themselves,  without  being  professional  tailors  or  mantua-makcrs  clothe 
themselves  (in  a  way),  without  being  professional  architects,  farmers,  pro- 
visiou-dealers,  bakers,  or  fishermen,  8helt«r  and  feed  themselves.  The  sav- 
ages simply  ore  not  armed,  clothed,  sheltered,  or  fed  as  well  as  those  more 
favored  classes  who  dwell  in  organized,  ditterentiated  society,  where  each 
individual  has,  or  Is  supposed  to  have,  his  own  special  work  to  do,  and  to  each 
of  whom  it  is  no  reproach  thivt  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  other  specialists. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  amoeba  moves  without  muscle:  the  creature  is  it- 
self a  single  muscular  celL  Neither  does  It  feel  and  perceive  without 
nerves :  Its  whole  body  is  a  single  nerve  cell.  At  tbe  same  time  it  is  a  digest- 
ive and  assimilative  cell,  an  oxygen-absorbing  and  carbonic-acid-excT«ting 
cell, — it  may  even  be  (as  in  the  case  of  the /orami7(t/era,  which  are  only 
amcebaj  secreting  a  limy  t«at  around  themselves)  a  bone  cell.  Having  so 
many  diverse  functions  to  perform  all  at  once.  It  cannot,  of  course,  excel  in  the 
performance  of  any  one  of  them,  as  the  5uivage  Jack-of -all-trades,  to  whom  we 
have  compared  it,  canuot  compete  in  the  performance  of  any  one  of  his  nu- 
merous functions  with  his  civilized  and  specialized  brother. 

If  the  amfcba-like  white  blood-corpuscle  roaming  along  the  bicreal  cur- 
rent is  ilually  drafted  as  a  recruit  to  some  wasted  muscle.  It  becomes  at  once 
specialized,  its  whole  vital  energy  beini{  concentrated  upon  its  one  duty  of 
contracting  or  expanding  at  the  bidding  of  its  nerve-mast-ers.  So  to  what- 
ever other  tissue  it  may  be  attached,  whether  nervous,  vascular,  or  osseous, 
for  the  remainder  of  its  brief  life  all  its  energy  Is  devoted  to  tbe  performance 
of  its  siugle  function. 

Ah  in  the  microcasm,  so  in  the  macrocosm  :  each  Individual  is  at  flrst  a 
white  blood-corpuscle  in  the  body  politic.  And  tbe  great  oi^anism  of  which 
he  becomes  (or  may  become)  a  mere  specialized  cell,  exists  not  for  his  par- 
ticular benefit,  nor  for  that  of  any  individual  or  class  of  his  fellows,  but  for 
itself  a.4  an  organism.  As  such  it  is  improving  at  the  expense  of  its  individ- 
uals. It  is  making  great  and  rapid  strides  In  its  mastery  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  in  its  stores  of  information  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  in  the 
cultivation  of  art  and  artisansbip.  Men  are  better  housed,  lighted,  warmed, 
clothed,  and  fed  than  ever  before ;  they  travel  with  greater  speed,  comfort, 
and  economy ;  they  are  better  protected  from  disease  and  violence ;  they 
have  better  means  of  intercommunication  and  exchange  of  commodities  ;  in 
short,  all  the  conditions  of  organized  society  are  wonderfully  improved,  and 
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are  still  improTing  with  ever-increaaing  rapidity.  And  yet  man  as  an  indi- 
viducU  ia  deteriorating,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in  consequence  of,  these  pro- 
digiouH  ainelioratioos  in  liis  condition. 

Multiplying  and  luagnifyiug  the  means  of  tmproTement  and  enjoyment, 
without  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  lengthening  ihe  term  of  life  and 
enlarging  the  receptive  capacity,  offer  but  one  advantage,  that  of  choicf; 
and  this  very  advantage  baa  the  effect  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  special- 
ization, which  is  only  another  name  for  narrowness.  It  does  not  swell  the 
man  into  a  larger  sphere,  but  simply  sharpens  him  to  a  finer  point. 

The  world  has  already  made  too  much  history  and  eminent  biography. 
The  broadest  mind,  the  most  tenacious  memory,  can  comprehend  but  the 
l>areet  outlines,  and  for  adequate  study  must  content  itself  with  fragments. 
The  same  applies  to  science,  art,  everything.  Hence  everywhere  the  race  of 
man  is  told  off  into  details.  The  intellectual  class  divides  np  its  domain  into 
Iota,  and  oHsigus  them  to  its  settlers,  as  the  United  States  Government 
assigns  its  territorial  freeholds.  The  sky  is  partitioned  off  among  astrono- 
mers like  80  much  Western  territory.  In  philology  one  man  devotes  his 
life  to  the  third  declension  of  one  language,  and  at  the  end  laments  that  he 
"  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  dative  case." 

In  the  arts  it  is  still  worse.  Time  was  when  one  man  made  a  watch. 
Now  ho  makes  only  one  small  part  of  it.  As  a  result  the  prodact  is  greatly 
improved,  but  the  producer  is  deteriorated  in  still  greater  degree. 

Enlorglug  the  scope  of  action  in  all  directions,  when  ibe  scope  was 
already  too  large,  has  very  much  the  sjime  ctTvct  that  enlarging  the  earth 
(tsclf  would  have— it  proportionately  diminishes  the  individual  actor. 

When,  countless  aeons  hence,  Jupit^^r  and  Saturn  shall  be  inhabited,  the 
Jori&n  and  the  Satumian  man  will  be  as  much  smaller  than  the  terrestrial 
man  as  those  giant  plants  are  greater  than  the  earth.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  Jovian  and  the  Satumian  races.  For  our  hundreds  they  will  number 
their  tens  of  thousands.  The  ainceboid  cells  which  make  up  the  body  of  a 
frog  are  larger  than  those  of  a  man,  and  each  may  l>e  capable  of  a  greater 
diversity  of  action  ;   but  compare  the  resultants  of  their  coordinated  action  1 

Shall  we  lament  the  spucialiKation  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
individual  man,  which  thus  results  in  the  higher  ditrcrentlation  and  finer 
organiKation  of  the  race  as  a  whole?  or  shall  we  school  ourselves  to  that 
philanthropy  which  can  rejoice,  not  in  the  glory  of  a  man,  but  of  man- 
kind? 

This  is  the  Ideal  philanthropy.  The  truly  great  philanthropist  is  as  care- 
less of  the  single  life  as  nature  herself  where  the  welfare  of  the  race  is  con- 
cerned. Who  are  the  "  untwm  millions  "  for  the  sake  of  whom  we  give  our 
lives  by  the  thousands  on  the  battlefield?  We  do  not  think  of  them  individ- 
ually. They  are  only  the  living,  coordinated  cells  of  a  vast  living,  breathing 
organism  whose  name  is  Posterity.  And  when  the  health  of  that  great 
Being  is  imperilled,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  l>e  cut  otT  and  thrown  away  any 
more  than  the  cellular  fibres  of  our  arm  would  rebel  at  the  surgeon's  knife. 
A  man  is  a  little  thing,  but  "  many  a  mickle  maks  a  muckle." 

Edwabd  p.  Jackson. 

NO  STARVATION  IN  RUSSIA. 
Ok  mt  arrival  in  this  country  I  find  your  journals  discussing  with  much 
ability  and  natural  fervor  the  brilliant  prospect  of  a  great  iullux  of  European 
gold  into  America  to  result  from  the  enormous  demand  which  Europe  is  ex- 
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pected  to  make  upon  the  splendid  harrests  of  your  great  West.  I  am  not  a 
merchant,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  large  ia  the  normal  demand 
made  by  Europe  upon  your  American  grain  fields.  But  I  have  passed  very 
recently  through  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, through  Uerauiny,  through  eastern  France ,  and  through  Great  Britain, 
on  my  way  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  United  States.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  actual  results  of  the  harvest  of  1H)1  in  Gerniany,  in  eaat«rn  France,  and 
in  Great  Britain  are  much  bett«r  than  were  anticipated  in  the  summer,  and 
that  no  fear  exists  in  any  of  those  countries  of  an  unusual  dearth  of  cereal 
products.  And  I  read  with  amazement  that  what  is  true  of  western  Europe 
is  not  true  of  Russia.  I  read  that  the  people  are  actually  starving  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  European  dominions  of  the  Czar ;  that  the  ofQcers  o( 
the  Russian  army  and  the  Russian  nobility  are  retrenching  their  usual  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  avert  a  general  famine,  and  even  that  the  government 
of  my  country  has  forbidden  the  conservation  of  any  grain  for  the  sowing  of 
next  year's  crops  I  If  I  did  not  know  that  three-fourths  of  the  Conti- 
nental press  are  now  controlled  by  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jews  are  In 
possession  of  the  great  news  agencies  such  as  Wolff's  and  Reutex's,  all  this 
would  astonish  me  indeed  I 

There  are  more  than  two  million  square  miles  of  territory  in  European 
Russia  Inhabited  by  more  than  ninety  millions  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  Czar. 
Out  of  this  enormous  area  the  crops  of  1891  are  bad  in  five  oblastB,  or  prov- 
inces, to  my  knowledge,  comprising  less  than  90,000  square  miles,  and 
inhabited  by  about  eight  millions  of  people.  This  means  absolute  distress 
In  certain  restricted  regions.  It  means  no  more.  There  are  districts  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  potato  crop  is  defective  this  year.  There  is  a  ter- 
ritory covering  two  million  acres,  called  Oklahoma,  I  read,  in  your  own 
great  country,  where  there  are  no  crops,  and  where  human  beings  are  dying 
of  starvation.  But  Ireland  is  not  famine-stricken  in  1891,  nor  are  the  United 
States,  nor  is  the  RuKsian  Empire.  The  ukase  of  the  Czar  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  rye  and  oats  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  this  monstrous 
story.  That  ukase  was  issued  for  military  reasons,  not  economical  reasons. 
Since  August  1  more  thaji  300,000  Russian  troops— a  majority  of  them 
Cossack  cavalry  and  light  troops— have  been  moved  Into  southwestern 
Russia  from  the  East.  There  are  now  640,000  troops  of  all  arms  established 
for  precautionary  and  disciplinary  purposes  between  Odessa  and  the  Pruth 
and  Warsaw.  To  secure  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  this  vast  body  of 
troops,  the  Russian  Govenmnent  gave  orders  months  ago  for  the  concentra- 
tion in  these  provinces  of  adequate  supplies  of  grain  of  .the  necessary  kinds; 
and  as  it  was  notorious  that  the  Jew  grain-brokers  always  try  to  raise  the 
domestic  price,  especially  to  the  government,  of  grain,  when  they  scent  an 
unusual  demand  by  forced  exportations,  the  ukase  forbidding  such  exporta- 
tions  was  suggested  by  the  able  Imperial  Finance  Minister  Vischne- 
gradsky,  approved  by  the  Czar,  and  Issued.  I  have  seen  the  good  elfects  of 
it  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the  men  and  the  horses  of  the 
forces  under  General  VladimlrofT  and  General  Grodno  at  every  point  of  my 
recent  journey.  Disappointed  of  their  profits  in  Russia,  the  Jews  are  per- 
haps now  api<culating  in  America  on  the  effect  of  these  tales  of  a  great 
European  famine  and  consequent  great  demand  for  American  grain.  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  so  noble  a  harvest.  I  hope  yon  will  have  a  wide  and 
remunerative  sale  for  its  golden  treasures.  But  If  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  who  are  now  encouraging  disloyalty  in  the  cities  ol  Poland  count 
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upon  a  famine  in  Russia  to  weaken  ttie  arm  of  tbe  empire,  they  const 
without  their  host. 

SsaoiiTa  V. 


THE  COMING  GLACIAL  AGE. 

When  men  are  told  that  by  far  the  stronger  probability  is  that  couBt-~ 
leas  ages  henco  the  solar  system  will  be  frozen  to  death  than  that  it  will  U' 
burned   to  death,  their  gaze   ia  immediately  turned  groundward   again. 
"  Alter  as  the  deluge,"  and  that  is  long,  long  after  the  dL'liige. 

Our  pity  for  tbe  woes  of  remote  posterity  is,  if  possible,  feebler  and  more 
rague  than  that  wo  feel  for  those  who  suffered  in  the  remote  p.ist.  The 
smallest  members  of  tbe  solar  system,  the  moons,  have  already  sii  tiered  gl.i- 
dal  death.  Can  we  shiver  in  sympathy  with  the  last  lunar  equatorial  in- 
habitants who  may  have  held  up  their  icy  hands  Imploringly  to  tbe  sun  t  As 
from  cycle  to  cycle  tbe  sun  shrinks  more  and  more,  and  thus  expends  his  vast 
stores  of  latent  energy,  planet  after  planet  will  succumb,  we  are  told,  until, 
last  of  all,  tbe  sun  himself  will  go  out  in  the  blackucaa  of  darkness  forever. 

Forever  {  Then  what  will  become  of  the  enormous  amount  of  expended 
energy!  Speculative  science  has  thus  far  oflered  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question.  The  indestructibility  of  energy  i.s  a  law  of  phy.sics  as  well  es- 
tablished as  that  of  tbe  indestructibility  of  matter.  "  Radiated  into  space  " 
is  no  adequate  explanation.  Empty  space,  or,  rather,  the  ethereal  pltnitnt, 
which  is  tbe  only  thinkable  environment  of  masses  of  matter  lighting  and 
heating  one  another,  held  together  by  mutual  gravitation,  cannot  retain 
within  itself  tbe  smallest  tremor  of  tbe  energy  it  transmits,  or  else  tbe  most 
powerful  telescope  could  never  reveal  to  us  the  trembling  ray  that  has  lieen 
millions  of  years  on  its  journey.  The  explanation  that  it  is  "  dissipated  and 
rendered  unavailable  in  tbe  form  of  heat  "—in  other  words  that  all  "  strain 
and  stress  are  relieved  and  equilibrium  established  " — is  scarcely  more  satis- 
fying. Its  apparent  fallacy  may,  pcrbaps,  bo  made  plain  by  a  somewhat 
"  violent "  hypothesis.    Discf  omnia  ex  uno. 

Let  the  whole  universe  bo  represented  by  two  atoms,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  placed  originally  (say)  one  millimetre  apart.  Then  tbe  force  of  their 
mutual  gravitation  multiplied  by  one  millimetre  may  represent  tbe  tot.il 
potential  energy  of  tbe  universe  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  processes  now  going 
on.  In  obedience  to  their  mutual  attraction,  they  move  toward  one  another 
with  accelerating  velocity.  This  motion  may  stand  for  all  tbe  phonomeua 
which  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  ;  otherwise,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  potential  energy  of  the  universe  to  kinetic  energy.  Finally,  at  their 
maximum  velocity,  the  two  atoms  come  into  contact.  This,  of  course,  rep- 
resents the  period  when  the  condensation  of  matter  shall  have  reached  its 
maximum,  when  all  latent  energy  shall  have  been  expended  and  "radiated 
into  space."  But  will  the  two  atoms  remain  in  contact  ?  No ;  by  tbe  iuevi- 
table  law  of  dynamics  they  will  rebound  and  return  to  their  original  posi- 
tions, when  the  process  will  be  repeated,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

If  two  atoms  would  act  thus,  so  would  four  atoms  ;  so  would  millions 
Why  not  the  universe  itself?    What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "un- 
available energy  "  ?    What  would  correspond  to  it  in  the  position  or  move- 
ments of  tbe  pair  of  atoms  supposed  \ 

Walter  J,  Grace, 
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Among  the  problems  which  tho  jieoplo  and  government  of 
the  United  States  have  to  deal  with,  there  are  three  which 
observers  from  the  old  world  are  apt  to  think  grave  beyond  all 
others.  Tliese  three  are  the  attitude  and  demands  of  the  labor 
]>arty,  the  power  which  tho  suffrage  vests  in  recent  immigrants 
from  the  least  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  position  of  the 
colored  population  at  the  South.  And  of  these  three,  tho  last, 
if  not  the  most  urgent,  is  the  most  serious,  the  one  whose  roots 
lie  deepest,  and  which  is  most  likely  to  stand  a  source  of  anxiety, 
perhaps  of  danger,  for  generations  to  come.  Compared  with  it, 
those  tariff  questions  and  currency  questions  and  railway  ques- 
tions with  which  politicians  busy  themselves  sink  almost  to  in- 
significance. It  is  a  large  and  complicated  problem  :  nor  can  I, 
in  the  few  pages  which  the  editor  of  The  North  American 
Review  a«ks  me  to  devote  to  it,  attempt  more  than  to  sketch 
briefly  some  of  the  salient  features  which  it  presents  to  a  European 
who  revisits  tho  South  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  and  who, 
while  knowing  far  less  of  the  details  than  well-informed  Ameri- 
cans know,  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  sectional  feeling 
or  political  prepossession. 
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Lot  U8  860  what  aro  tho  broad  facts  of  tho  position  as  it  stiiuds 
to-diiy  at  tho  South. 

Thu  total  population  of  the  sixteen  States  in  which  slavery  ex- 
isted  up  to  the  Civil  War,  together  with  Kansas  and  tho  District 
of  Columbia,  is  now  23,875,;i59,  of  whom  10,808,305  are  white 
and  6,990,160  colored.  In  tho  Gulf  States,  together  with  Ar- 
kansas and  South  Carolina,  there  are  4,519,005  colored,  against 
0,139,295  white.  In  throo  States,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  colored  people  are  in  a  majority  over  the 
whites  (:J, 003, lie,  against  1,552,809),  while  in  the  more  north- 
erly and  liilly  States,  such  as  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Missouri,  the  whites  greatly  outnumber  the  colored.  A  com- 
parison of  the  last  few  censuses  shows  that  the  colored  population 
is  gradually  shifting  from  the  higher  and  colder  regions  to  tho 
hot  semi-tropical  lands  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  an  even  more  important  fact  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  colored  population  appears  by  the  census  of  1890  to 
be  much  lower  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  the  above  sixteen 
States  the  white  rato  of  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  24.67  per 
cent.;  colored  rate,  only  13.90  per  cent.  In  the  above  eight  States 
the  white  rate  waa  29.63  per  cent. ;  colored, '19. 10  per  cent.  In 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  white  rate  waa 
17.24  per  cent.;  colored,  15.31  percent.  Although,  therefore, 
the  colored  riu?e  grows,  it  grows  only  in  regions  to  which  it  is 
climatically  adapted,  and  it  gi-ows,  except  in  a  few  places, 
much  more  slowly  than  tho  white  race.  Time  is  on  the  side  of 
--the  latter. 

Both  in  tho  middle  Southern  and  in  the  semi-tropical  States, 
and  alike  in  tho  cities  and  in  tho  rural  districts,  the  colored 
people  form  tho  lower  stratum  of  tho  population.  In  the  lower 
and  hotter  parts  of  the  Gulf  States  and  of  South  Carolina  they 
do  all  the  field  work  ;  in  the  cities  and  in  tho  mining  and  manu- 
facturing regions  their  labor  is  almost  entirely  (though  less  so  from 
year  to  year)  unskilled  labor.  Very  different  descriptions  of 
their  condition,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  are  given 
by  different  observers.  But  two  fa<!ts  stand  out.  The  one  is 
that  few,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number,  have  acquired  wealth 
by  commerce,  or  have  risen  to  any  sort  of  eminence  in  tho  pro- 
fessions. The  other  is  that,  unlike  tho  negroes  of  the  West 
India  islands,  they   are  generally  industrious,   working  jiretty 
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lily,  whether  as  hired  laborers  or  as  the  tenants  of  small 
and  that  they  are,  though  no  doubt  by  slow  degrees,  learn- 
ing thrift  and  self-control. 

When  it  is  remombored  that  the  gnmdparouts  or  great-grand- 
parents of  many  of  tliuiu  were  African  savages, — for  the 
iinporUition  of  slaves  was  not  forbidden  till  1808,  —  we  must 
not  be  surprised  that  large  masses,  osjieeially  iu  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  remain  at  a  low  level  of  intelligenco  and  morality, 
with  rudimentary  notions  of  comfort  and  still  dominated  by 
gross  superstitions.  Still  less  is  it  strangti,  considering  that  only 
tweaty-fivo  years  have  iiassod  since  they  wore  slaves, — slaves  to 
whom  it  was  an  offence  to  teach  reading,  —  that  the  great 
majority  should  lack  even  the  elements  of  education.  So  far 
from  finding  these  facts  discouraging,  he  who  travels  through 
the  South  now  is  surprised  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  1865,  History  aikd  science  tell  us  that  social  and  moral 
advancement  is  an  extremely  slow  process,  because  it  issues  from 
a  change  in  the  physical  as  well  as  mental  nature  of  a  race.  Com- 
pare the  negroes  even  of  the  semi-tropical  States  with  the  negroes 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea  or  the  lower  Congo  or  of  Uayti,  and  the 
advancement  is  undeniable.  Something  may  bo  ascribed  to  the 
difference  of  climato,  which  makes  labor  both  easier  and  more 
necessary ;  but  much  is  also  duo  to  tlio  influoiice  of  the  white 
people  and,  indirectly,  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  American 
institutions.  The  best  proof  of  progress  is  the  fact  that  the 
negroes  have  begun  to  hotp  tliemsclves  ;  that  thoy  are  supporting 
their  own  churches  and  schools  more  liberally,  organizing 
charitable  societies  for  their  own  benefit,  showing  an  increased 
desire  for  education,  and  profiting  by  it.  They  have  proved  the 
truth  of  the  converse  proposition  to  Uomer's  famous  saying  that 
a  man  loses  half  his  worth  when  he  is  enslaved.  Freedom  has 
done  for  theni  in  twenty-six  years  more  than  any  one  who  knew 
how  slavery  left  them  had  a  right  to  expect. 

One  thing,  however,  freedom  has  not  done.  It  has  not  brought 
the  colored  people  any  nearer  to  the  whites.  \  Social  intercourse 
is  strictly  confined  to  business,  unless  where  the  negro  is  a 
domestic  servant ;  and  is  far  less  frequent  and  easy  tlian  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  Then  in  the  homo  establishment  and  on  the  best 
plantations — plantations  like  that  Dabney  estate  in  Mississippi 
of  which  so  pleasing  a  picture  was  lately  given  iu  Mrs.  Smudes's 
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book — evea  the  field  hands  were  on  familiiir  terms  with  the  master 
and  mistress,  while  the  children  of  both  colors  phiyed  together. 
This  hiis  entirely  ceased.  In  some  States  the  negro  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  same  street-cars  or  railroad  cars  ;  in  some  he  is  less 
rigidly  than  in  others  kept  apart  in  places  of  public  resort.  But 
everywhere  in  the  South  he  is  confined  to  schools  and  colleges  for 
his  own  race  ;  he  worships  in  his  own  churches  ;  he  mingles  in 
none  of  the  amusements,  he  is  admitted  to  none  of  the  social  or 
industrial  organizations,  which  white  people,  even  the  humblest 
of  them,  enjoy  or  form.  Most  significant  of  all,  his  blood  is  never 
mixed  with  theirs.  The  intermarriage  of  the  races  is  forbidden 
by  law  in  all  or  nearly  all*  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  some 
Western  States ;  but  legal  prohibition  was  scarcely  needed,  for 
public  sentiment  is  universally  opposed  to  such  unions.  Those 
illicit  relations  of  white  men  with  colored  women  which  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  days  of  shivery  have  almost  wholly  disappeared  ; 
and  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  a  child  to  be  born  with  parents  of 
different  colors.  No  intermediate  race  grows  up  to  link  the  other 
two  together  ;  for,  though  there  are  mulattoesaud  quadroons,  born 
under  the  old  state  of  things,  they  are  all  reckoned  with  the  negroes. 
This  social  separation  does  not  spring  from  nor  imply  any 
enmity  between  the  races.  The  attitude  of  the  richer  and  more 
educated  whites  in  the  South  is  distinctly  friendly  to  the  negro. 
They  like  him  for  his  many  amiable  qualities  ;  and  thoy  remember 
that,  when  during  the  Civil  War  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  liad 
gone  off  to  fight  the  North,  the  white  women  and  children,  loft 
unprotected  behind  upon  the  plantations,  dwelt  in  perfect  safety, 
with  not  even  an  insulting  word  to  fear.  The  lower  class  of 
whites  have  somewhat  less  kindly  feelings.  The  negroes  used 
formerly  to  despise  those  whom  they  called  "poor  white  trash  "; 
and  the  poor  whites,  in  their  turn,  were  all  the  more  proud  of  their 
skin  because  they  had  little  else  to  be  proud  of.  In  the  cities 
and  mining  districts  the  white  laborer  feels  some  jealousy  of  the 
negro,  and  is  anxious  to  assert  his  superiority.  Yet,  even  in 
these  humbler  ranks,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  hostility. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  separation,  but  there  is  also  a  desire 
to  live  peaceably  and  amicably  together.     Negroes  are  sometimes 


'Mr.  F.  J.  Stlinson'sraluAble  book,  "American  Statato  Law,"  mentions  snob 
prolilblilona  In  every  Southern  State  except  Louisiana.  Whether  SQoh  an  eaactment 
now  exisui  there  1  am  unable  at  this  writing  to  ascertain . 
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lynched  or  shot  by  individual  whites  whom  they  have  offeiided. 
But  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  South  and  Wust  whites  also  are 
lynched,  and  though  less  frequently  than  negroes,  yet  sometimes 
with  circumstances  of  barbarity.*  Allowing  for  the  lawlessness 
which  prevails  in  the  more  backward  districts,  for  the  tendency 
to  cruelty  which  the  sense  of  power  creates,  and  for  the  habits 
formed  in  Ku  Klux  days,  the  negro  faros  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  But  race  prejudice  is  very  strong — far  stronger 
than  in  the  British  or  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  shows  no  signs  of 
declining ;  it  is  unaffected  by  the  merits  of  the  individual.  A 
negro  who  gains  wealth  or  wins  for  himself  a  good  position  in  the 
profession  of  medicine  or  law  or  teaching  is  no  nearer  to  social 
equality  tlian  a  negro  blacking  boots  in  the  street;  and  this  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  Stjitea. 

As  regards  civil  rights,  those  rights  of  the  citizen  wi»ich  the 
law  gives  and  protects,  equality  is  com])leto  in  the  iniblic  as  well 
as  in  the  private  sphere.  The  uegro  has  not  only  the  suffrage  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  white,  but  he  has  the  same  eligibility  to  every 
kind  of  office,  State  office  equally  with  federal  office.  But  al- 
though this  equality  has  existed  on  paper  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  benefits  which  it  has  actually  secured  to  the  colored 
people  have  been  so  small  that  one  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
substantially  gained  by  those  famous  amendments  of  the  federal 
constitution  which  secure  these  active  civil  rights.  Since  the  carpet- 
bag governments  fell,  during  the  years  between  1870  and  1870, 
few  indeed  have  been  the  negroes  who  have  been  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  but  the  very  humblest  offices.  Although  they  form 
in  some  States  one-third,  in  others  one-half  or  more,  of  the  jwpu- 
hition,  they  are  seldom  elected  to  a  State  legislature,  or  to  any^ 
post  of  consequence  in  State  or  city  government. 

It  is  the  same  with  federal  offices.  Even  the  party  which 
gave  the  negro  civil  rights,  and  has  ever  since  advocated  his 
cause,  scarcely  recognizes  him  for  appointments.  This  may  be 
explained  or  excused  on  the  ground  that  so  few  negroes  have  the 
education  required  for  the  better  sort  of  offices,  though  education 
is  little  enough  regarded  where  the  services  of  a  white  partisan 
have  to  be  rewarded.  It  is  the  same  at  the  North  as  at  the  South, 
although  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  negroes  to  the  popula- 

*  There  wa<  a  oaae  aoroe  few  month*  ago  In  which  a  white  womao  was  floKKed 
to  death  in  the  mouotalua  ot  Tanueuee. 
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tion  makes  the  contrast  between  what  is  legally  permitted  and 
what  is  ttctually  enjoyed  less  striking.  The  Northern  people 
seem  just  as  unwilling  as  the  Southern  people  to  have  a  negro  set 
in  a  post  of  authority  over  them.  In  this  exclusion,  howoTer, 
there  is  no  legal  wrong  to  any  one.  Being  everywhere  more  in- 
fluential, and  in  all  States  but  three  more  numerous,  the  whites 
are  entitled  to  prefer  candidates  of  their  own  color. 

It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  suffrage. 
In  the  more  m>rtherly  of  the  old  slave  States,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,. Missouri,  the  negroes  are  erery- 
where  in  such  a  minority  as  to  cause  no  apprehension ;  and  in 
these  States,  therefore,  they  can  cast  their  ballot  freely,  like 
other  citizens,  and  are  said  to  use  even  more  freely  than 
other  citizens  the  privilege  of  getting  something  for  it.  But  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  though  less  so  in  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  Texas  than  in  the  States  which  have  the 
largest  colored  population,  their  vote  is  very  largely  suppressed. 
In  the  days  between  1870  and  1880  this  suppression  was  mostly 
effected  by  violence,  the  negroes  being  driven  or  frightened  from 
the  polls  or  maltreated  at  the  polls  in  one  of  the  ways  to  which 
the  name  "bulldozing"  has  been  applied.  Latterly  gentler 
methods  have  prevailed.  Sometimes  fraud  is  used  in  taking  or 
counting  the  ballots.  Sometimes  ingenious  and  technically 
legitimate  devices,  like  the  Eight-Box  Law  of  South  Carolina, 
are  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the  well-grounded  belief  of  the  col- 
ored voters  that  in  some  way  or  other  their  votes  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  effect  is  enough  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to 
vote  at  all. 

There  are  no  doubt  districts,  in  some  even  of  the  Gulf 
States  many  districts,  where  neither  force  nor  fraud  is  em- 
ployed. There  are  minor  elections  in  which  it  is  not  thought 
needful  to  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  things.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  fact  is  too  well  known  to  need  either  proof  or 
illustration  that  over  large  areas  and  in  really  important  elections, 
such  as  those  for  Congressmen  and  for  Presidential  electors,  thp 
colored  people  are  not  suffered  to  use  the  rights  which  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  intended  to  secure.  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  men  in  the  South,  now  unhappily  lost 
to  it,  said  to  me  in  1881 :  "  Do  not  mistake  our  position.  We 
know  the  negro  and  we  like  him.     We  are  treating  him  well,  and 
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we  mean  to  treat  him  well.  But  we  vote  him.  ajul  wo  must  vote 
him."  These  words  fairly  doacribo  the  facta,  aTid  fairly  express 
the  mind  of  the  Southepn  people.  They  are  as  true  now  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago^^ 

The  problemj^hich  this  statement  of  the  poaition  anggosts 
may  bo  reduced  to  three  : — 

Firitt — IIow  is  the  negro  to  bo  elevated  ?  Tlio  English  who 
settled  North  America  have  had  two  lower  races  to  deal  with.  Ojig 
they  have  extruded  from  his  ancient  seats.  The  other  they  brouglit 
from  his  native  continent  to  serve  them.  The  African  has  now  so 
multiplied  that  their  interests  no  less  than  their  duty  oblige  them 
to  labor  for  his  well-being.  If  ho  remains  ignorant,  uncultured, 
swayed  by  passion  rather  than  by  reason,  ho  cannot  but  bo  a 
source  of  danger,  as  well  as  a  reproach  to  Christian  civilization.  . 

Secondly — How  is  the  social  antagonism  between  the  races  to 
bo  lessened  ?  That  it  is  not  prescribed  by  a,  law  of  nature  appears 
from  the  fact  that  there  aro  places  where  it  is,  if  not  wholly 
absent,  yet  far  less  strong  and  far  less  palpably  obtrivsivo  than  in 
the  United  States.  Of  social  equality  I  do  not,  speak;  bat  tho 
sharp  and  harsh  social  separation  which  now  exists  is  fraught  with 
trouble,  and  may  become  dangerous  when  the  weaker  race  has 
grown  in  intelligence  and  courage. 

Thirdly — How  are  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  of  the 
political  position  to  he  overcome  ?  The  negroes  have  got  the 
suffrage,  which  in  America  is  tho  source  of  all  power.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  confessedly  unfit  for  tho  snffragp.  It 
has  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitution  ;  and 
they  aro  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it.  Such  a  situation  has  more 
tiian  one  element  of  evil  in  it.  It  is  a  standing  breach  of  tho 
constitution,  a  standing  violation  of  that  respect  for  law^hieh  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  democratic  institutions.  It  is  calculated  to 
provoke  resentment  and  disaffection  on  tho  part  of  more  than 
seven  millions  of  people.  It  suspends  tho  natural  growth  and 
play  of  political  parties  at  the  South,  forcing  tho  negroes  to  stick 
to  one  national  party,  irrespective  of  tho  (often  far  more  import- 
ant) local  issues  which  State  politics  present ;  forcing  the 
Soutliern  whites  also  to  hold  together  as  one  party  upon  one  issue, 
instead  of  dividing  and  regrouping  themselves  according  to  the 
questions  which  tho  changing  conditions  of  their  country  bring 
from  time  to  time  to  the  front.    Thus  it  perpetuates  sectional- 
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ism,  a  grave  mischief  in  nationiil  politics,  even  though  the  danger 
of  another  secession  may  have  wholly  passed  away.  And  laat  of 
all,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  accustoms  tlie  Southern  politicians, 
among  whom  elections  were  at  one  time  purer  than  in  the  North- 
ern cities,  to  a  course  of  fraudulent  evasions  or  perversions  of  the 
law  and  of  good  faith  which  cannot  but  distort  their  own  politi- 
cal conscience  and  underniiue  that  citadel  of  free  government, 
faith  in  the  elective  system  and  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  If  voting  ceusea  to  be  honestly  manaffed,  people  will 
cease  to  respect  the  results  of  a  vote,  and  tjre  community  is 
thrown  back  to  the  old  r6gimo  of  brute  force^r 

To  describe  thus  in  these  strong  terms  )lfo  shadow  which  the 
political  side  of  the  negro  problem  throws  over  the  South  is  not, 
I  think,  to  deepen  that  shadow  unduly.  Many  dispassionate 
observers  use  words  even  stronger.  "  It  may  have  beena  blnnder 
to  confer  the  suffrage  on  the  negroes,"  such  an  observer  will  an- 
swer when  the  history  of  tho  matter  has  been  pressed  on  him. 
"Probably  it  was  a  mistake.  But  to  deprive  the  negro  of  it  by 
force  or  fraud  when  the  constitution  haa  given  it  to  him  la  an 
f  offence  which  must,  if  it  continues,  permanently  injure  not  only 
n;he  political  character  of  the  South,  but  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  itself."  That  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
view  sensible  Southerners  admit.  But,  as  they  remark,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  secure  for 
tho  negro  the  actual  enjoyment  of  his  chartered  rights.  There 
are  features  in  the  case  wliich  must  be  regarded  before  adopting 
BO  apparently  simple  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

One  of  these  features  is  the  untitness  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
colored  people  for  tho  privilege  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
them,  '^ho  fifteenth  amendment  wiis  a  hasty  and  desperate 
remedy  for  evils  which,  crying  as  they  were,  might  probably  have 
been  gradually  removed  in  a  less  rude  and  drastic  way^  The 
favorite  democratic  dogma  that  the  gift  of  a  right  carries  with  it 
the  capacity  to  exercise  that  right  has  enough  truth  to  tempt 
enthusiasts  to  apply  it  rashly.  No  application  waa  ever  so  extreme 
as  the  enfranchisement  of  the  five-years'  freed  men  of  tho  South, 
a  mass  of  people  not  merely  ignorant,  but  destitute  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  political  aptitude.  Children  of  ten  would  have 
been  fitter  for  such  an  experiment.  What  wonder  that  they  re- 
main unfit  now  ?    The  peoples  of  western  Europe,  peoples  nat- 
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urally  far  more  gifted,  as  their  primitive  literatures  prove,  have 
been  played  upon  for  some  two  thousand  years  by  various  civil- 
izing influences,  and  liave  had  many  centuries  of  experience  in 
the  arts  of  government.  As  we  all  know,  largo  sections  of  their 
populations  are  to-day  scarcely  fit  for  electoral  rights.  But  it  is 
little  more  than  a  century  (if  we  strike  an  average  between  the 
earlier  and  later  importations)  since  the  negro  of  west  Africa 
came  in  contact  with  civilized  man  ;  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  he  was  made  a  legal  person  capable  of  holding  even  private 
civil  rights. 

But  the  matter  is  more  serious,  in  the  eyes  of  Southern  whites, 
than  this  genera)  statement  of  unfitness  conveys.  The  unfitness 
of  the  negro  waa  demonstrated  on  a  colossal  scale  and  with  ruinous 
results  in  the  reconstruction  period,  when  his  vote,  manipulated 
by  the  so-called  white  carpet-baggers,  ruled  the  States  that  had 
8ecede<i,  placed  unscrupulous  adventurers  in  the  highest  posts, 
wasted  the  public  revenues,  piled  up  stupendous  fabrics  of  State 
debt.  The  whites  cannot  forget  that  dismal  period  ;  and  their 
recollection  of  it  makes  them  vehemently  resoluto  that  power 
shall  never  again  pass  into  the  hands  which  so  misused  it.  It  is 
not  revenge,  it  is  not  hatred,  it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which  governs  them  ;  an  instiuct  which  soon  affects  Northern  men 
who  settle  in  tho  South,  and  which  (I  strongly  suspect)  is  not 
without  its  influence  even  upon  men  living  in  the  North  who  in- 
vest their  capital  in  Southern  undertakings.  This  anxiety  to 
prevent  the  negro  from  making  the  force  of  his  vote  felt  in  elec- 
tions may  seem  overstrained,  and  even  morbid,  to  an  outside 
observer  who  notes  the  vast  superiority  of  the  whites  in  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  the  power  of  organization.  But  he  is  forced  to 
admit  that  both  it,  and  the  social  separation  which  keeps  the  races 
more  widely  apart  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  slavery,  are 
natural  results  of  the  days  of  carpet-bag  rule. 

A  third  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  negroes  have  not  hitherto  valued  the  suffrage,  and  do  not 
greatly  resent  being  virtually  deprived  of  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
.bered  that  there  are  among  the  colored  people  not  only  ditlerent 
classes,  but  different  races,  some  of  which  are  greatly  below 
others  in  intelligence  and  capacity  for  progress.  The  majority  to 
whom  I  refer,  most  of  them  from  the  Guinea  coast,  are  not  only 
ignorant,  but  at  the  same  time  sluggish  and  volatile.     They 
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know  too  little  ami  care  too  little  iibont  jiolitics  to  have  tlio  same 
861186  of  injustice  and  loss  which  any  ranss  of  white  nion,  even 
the  poorest  and  moat*  ignorant,  would  feel  in  the  United  .Stiit«-«. 
They  were  not  individually  better  off  when  they  did  i-njoy  tho 
right  of  votiiig  and  ruled  tlieir  respective  States  by  nie.ms  of  it. 
Though  ready  to  support  tlio  Republican  ticket  when  roused, 
especially  by  their  preachers,  they  liave  no  settled,  abiding  pui- 
poae  of  assorting  themselves.  The  comparatively  small  miuority 
of  educated  and  property-owning  colored  jwople  suffer  less  in 
their  own  persons,  because  they  are  less  frequently  interrupted 
in  going  to  the  polla.  There  are  no  doubt  those  who  do  com- 
plain warmly  of  the  wrong  practised  on  their  brethren,  and 
sometimes  talk  of  taking  action  about  it.  Yet  among  them  one 
finds  not  a  few  who  recognize  the  hard  facta  of  the  case,  who 
see  that  their  race  needs  moral  progress  rather  than  political 
power,  who  perceive  that  they  and  their  brethren  might  suffer* 
more  from  any  increase  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
than  they  would  gain  by  a  forcible  assertion  of  their  rights  even 
under  the  protection  of  the  federal  government.  There  are  also 
many  whoso  aspirations  lie  entirely  in  the  direction  of  material 
progress.  They  wish  to  improve  their  own  position,  and  know 
that  political  agitation  will  do  nothing  for  them.  There  is,  I 
think,  more  active  indignation  among  the  colored  people  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States  at  the  injustice  suffered  by  their 
race  in  the  Gulf  States  than  exists  in  those  States  themselves ; 
and  there  is  also  more  resentment  at  the  very  scanty  share  in 
federal  offices  which  the  colored  people  receive. 

This  is  a  fact  that  makes  for  peace  and  good  feeling.  It  may 
be  thought  to  reduce  materially  the  element  of  political  danger 
in  the  situation.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  education  is  making  way  everywhere  among  the  negroes, 
even  among  the  half-barbarous  masses  that  inhabit  the  lowlands 
along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Before  long  the  in- 
fluence of  newspapers  may  bo  far  greater  than  it  now  is.  The 
number  of  well-educated  men  of  color,  men  who  have  had  a  col- 
lege course  and  who  will  feel  more  acutely  than  the  ignorant  the 
social  ban  that  rests  upon  them,  increases  fast.  Education  at  a 
certain  stage  brings  risks  with  it.  Says  Bishop  Atticus  O.  Ilay- 
good,  than  whom  the  colored  people  have  no  better  friend  : 

"  In  bis  educational  development  the  negro  ia  Jast  now  at  the  dangerllne. 
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—of  which  ho,  moatof  all,  is  unconBcious.  So  far  hiscdacallon  has  developed 
wants  fanU'T  than  his  aiiility  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  most  of  them  the  result 
ia  discontent ;  with  many,  unbappiness;  in  Rome,  a  sort  of  despfration ;  in 
not  a  few,  dishonesty.  .  .  .  This  state  of  things  i^riWB  out  of  a  natural  and 
nniveraal  law  of  humanity;  and  is  peculiar  to  the  American  negro  liucause  ho 
is  now,  and  by  no  fault  or  choice  of  his,  in  this  crisis  of  development.  Tho 
poorest  people  are  not  those  who  have  little,  but  those  who  want  more  than 
they  can  readily  earn.  That  many  half-taught  and  mwisely-taugbt  aegroes 
go  to  the  bad  is  not  surprising.  In  these  matters  the  negro's  weakness  illus- 
trates his  brotherhood  to  his  white  ncighlxirs.  The  prisons  show  enough 
half -educated  white  people  to  prove  that  merely  learning  the  rudiments  docs 
not  Bscuro  virtue.  In  all  races  it  is  tnje  that  with  new  knowledge  new 
temptations  come :  strength  to  resist  comes  aft«r,  if  at  all.  In  all  this  a 
man  of  sense  finds  no  argument  a^inst  tho  education  of  the  negro,  but  a 
demonstration  of  the  need,  for  him  and  for  the  white  race,  of  more  and  better 
education." 

This  class  of  hali-eJucatccl  colored  people,  who  can  read,  but 
have  not  yet  learned  to  think,  and  are  beginning  to  bo  averse  to 
manual  labor,  increases  daily,  while  the  generation  which  had 
the  deference,  and  often  the  affection,  of  the  slave  to  his  mivater, 
will  soon  have  passed  away.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the 
problem  may  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  enter  into  a 
phiise  more  threatening  than  the  present. 

Even  as  it  stands,  however,  there  is  much  to  disquiet  the  men 
of  the  South  who  arc  most  directly  affected  ;  much  to  make  the 
men  of  the  North  desire  the  removal  of  a  state  of  things  which 
interferes  prejudicially  with  tho  natural  course  of  national  politics. 
Many  arc  the  solutions  that  have  been  proposed  ;  some  too 
bold  and  sweeping  to  come  within  the  range  of  practical  states- 
manship ;  some  too  obviously  slight  and  partial  to  deserve  dis- 
cussion.    Space  permits  me  to  advert  to  two  or  three  only. 

One,  less  frequently  advocated  now  than  formerly,  is  the  mixt- 
ure of  the  two  races  by  intermarriage.  Of  this  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  while  the  negroes  do  not  desire  it,  the  whites  detest  it. 
and  that  not  less  in  tho  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  States. 
Even  in  commonwealths  where  mi.\ed  marriages  are  lawful  they 
are  extremely  rare,  and  are  visited  with  the  severest  social  repro- 
bation. Nor  is  this  feeling  unreasonable.  So  far  as  one  can 
conjecture,  the  white  race  would  lose  more  by  what  is  called 
"  miscegenation  "  than  the  negro  would  gain.  Civilization  would 
be  thrown  back.  Parts  of  the  country  in  wltich  tiie  white  race 
had  become  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  black  would  bo  out  of 
accord  with  those  where  the  whites  hail  remained  distinct. 
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Scarcely  loss  impracticable  ia  the  plan  which  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  tijo  negro  question  by  getting  rid  of  the  negro — that  is  to  suy, 
by  transporting  him  from  America  back  to  his  own  continent.  A 
large  undertaking,  indeed,  to  take  seven  millions  of  people,  who 
might  have  grown  to  eight  or  nine  before  the  operation  had  been 
completed,  uproot  them  from  their  homes,  and  "dump  them 
down,"  like  so  much  slag  from  a  furnace,  in  an  already  populated 
country,  where  the  appliances  of  civilization  exist  in  the  scantiest 
measure.  The  negroes,  even  those  among  them  who  complain  of 
their  treatment  in  the  United  States,  have  never  shown  any  wish 
to  leave  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Some  of  them  go  West, 
liko  the  whites,  from  the  older  South  to  Texas  or  Kansas  oH 
southern  California.  Few  or  none  emigrate  either  to  Africa  or 
to  South  America,  which  has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative 
place  of  expatriation.  If  they  were  all  expelled  from  the  United 
States,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  prevent  their  return  by  laws  even 
stricter  than  those  directed  against  the  Chinese,  coupled  with  n 
severe  transport  system. 

Moreover,  the  Southern  whites,  nneasy  as  they  are  in  States 
like  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  would  not  wish  to  lose 
this  vast  body  of  workers,  who  cultivate  the  soil  of  regions 
where  white  labor  cannot  contend  with  heat  and  malaria. 
Tlicro  are  no  doubt  many  districts  formerly  tilled  by  slaves 
in  which  white  farmers  have  now  begun  to  establish  themselves ; 
and  wherever  white  labor  can  fairly  compete  with  black,  the 
former  is  found  to  be  more  productive.  But  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive hot  lowlands  into  which  it  would  bo  necessary  to  bring 
coolies  from  India  to  raise  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  were  the  negro 
population  withdrawn.  Although,  therefore,  this  solution  has 
been  recently  jidvocated  by  some  able  writers,  it  seems  to  be  deci- 
sively condemned  by  considerations  of  humanity  and  of  economics, 
us  well  as  by  the  immense  practical  difficulties  wiiich  would  sur- 
round its  execution. 
•^  The  proposal  that  the  whole  nation,  which  gave  the  suffrage 
to  the  colored  race  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  should  undertake  to  protect  them  in  its  exer- 
cise by  the  intervention  of  the  national  government,  deserves  a  ' 
somewhat  fuller  discussion.  It  was  lately  embodied  in  a  bill  laid 
before  Congress  by  an  able  and  rising  statesuiau,  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  iu  his  party.     As  everybody  knows,  the  other  party 
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alleged  that  the  measure  waa  prompted,  not  by  Bympathy  for  the 
negro,  but  by  a  desire  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  bis  vote  at  con- 
gressional and  presidential  elections.  Those,  it  was  said,  who 
enfranchised  the  negro  in  the  reconstruction  period,  having  now 
found  that  the  only  result  of  that  enfrunchisemont  has  been  to 
make  the  representation  of  the  Soutli  larger  as  against  thom- 
Bclves, — since  the  negro  vote,  though  in  fat-t  suppressed,  increases 
that  representation, — are  now  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  recapture 
some  of  those  States  and  districts  which  it  was  their  aim  in  1870 
to  keep  forever  attached  to  themselves.  A^European  observer 
need  not  inquire  what  basis  there  may  be  for  this  charge.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  remark  that,  even  were  it  well  founded,  it 
would  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to  protect  the  negro 
voter  by  conducting  national  elections  under  the  authority  of  the 
national  government.  There  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  enforcing  a  law  which  actually  exists.  Under  the  consti- 
tution the  negro  has  the  suffrage.  He  is — this  nobody  denies — 
in  many  districts  practically  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Two  courses  are  oi)en.  If  the  law  cannot  be  enforced,  it  ought  to 
bo  repealed.  If  it  cannot  be  repealed,  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
No  one  supposes  it  can  be  repealed.  Those,  therefore,  who  ad- 
vocate its  enforcement  by  that  very  authority  which  made  it  have 
a  weighty  primd-facie  case.  Whatever  may  bo  their  secret 
motives,  they  come  forward  as  the  protectors  and  vindicators  of 
law,  of  orderly  government,  of  democratic  principles. 

The  first  argument  used  against  this  proposal  was  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional — a  point  which  cunnofc  profitably  be 
discussed  here,  though  one  may  observe  in  passing  that,  while  the 
federal  control  of  elections  would  depart  pretty  widely  from 
previous  usage  and  from  what  may  be  (somewhat  vaguely)  called 
the  general  conventions  and  tendency  of  the  constitution,  most 
lawyers  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution covers  it.  But  there  are  practical  objections  of  undeniable 
weight.     One  of  these  is  that  such  a  remedy  would  be  but  partial, 

I  since  it  could  not  extend  to  protect  the  negro  in  State  elections. 

'Another  is  that  it  might  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  even 
to  conflicts  between  federal  troops  and  an  angry  population — 
conflicts  whose  results  in  accentuating  sectional  feeling  must  be 
disastrous.  Whether  or  no  things  would  go  so  far  as  this,  no  one 
who  travels  through  the  South  can  doubt  that  the  interference 
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of  tho  fodoral  power  would  ujcasporato  men's  minds.  It  would  bo 
resentod  both  iis  interference  with  State  rights  and  as  the  act  of 
u  hostile  majority  acting  in  its  own  {uirty  interests.  It  might 
stop,  or  at  least  greatly  retard,  the  progress  of  the  colored  people 
by  inflaming  white  feeling  and  by  disposing  the  whites  to  with- 
hold those  large  siiina  wliich  they  now  vote  for  negro  education. 
It  would  certainly  intensify  race  antagonism  and  social  divergence, 
so  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  bear  that  many  thoughtful  negroes 
believe  their  own  people  would  lose  in  the  social  sphere  more  than 
they  could  gain  in  thu  political,  and  declare  that  the  irritation  of 
Southern  sentiment  against  them  would  outweigh  any  benefit  to 
bo  expected  from  the  strict  enforcement  of  their  legal  rights. 

A  stranger  who  seeks  to  examine  the  proposed  measure  by  the 
light  of  American  history  and  European  experience  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  nature  by  force  of  law.  Tho 
negroes  have  been  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  thoexercise  of  the 
suffrage  because  they  are  naturally  inferior  to  tho  whites — inferior 
in  intelligence,  in  tenacity,  in  courage,  in  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion and  cohesion.  This  inferiority  was  forgotten  or  disregarded 
by  those  who  gave  them  the  suffrage.  But  it  made  itself  painfully 
felt,  first  in  the  badness  of  the  State  governments  which  the  negro 
vote  supported,  next  in  the  collapse  of  those  governments,  and  in 
the  ease  with  which  the  whites  have  been  able  to  dominate  ever 
since.  Power  naturally  falls  in  a  community  to  the  strongest, 
and  law  undertakes  a  tremendous  task  when  it  attempts  not 
merely  to  protect  the  ordinary  civil  rights  of  a  biwkward  race,  but 
actually  to  force  the  rod  of  authority  into  their  feeble  grasp.  It  is 
true  that  all  that  federal  legislation  and  federal  troops  could  secure 
would  bo  the  full  delivery  of  the  colored  vote  at  federal  ele>.  '"ins  ; 
not  also  at  State  elections.  Further  they  could  not  go.  This, 
however,  is  regarded  by  tho  South  as  virtually  tantamount  to  an 
attempt  to  reestablish  negro  ascendency,  would  be  resented  ac- 
cordingly, and  would  more  than  ever  stimulate  the  naturally 
stronger  race  to  crush,  in  whatever  way  remained  open  to  it,  the 
naturally  weaker. 

If  the  nation  refuses  to  take  active  steps  to  protect  the  nt<gro 
in  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights,  might  it  not  fall  back  upon 
the  other  alternative  and  withdraw  those  rights  themselves,  alter- 
ing the  constitution  so  as  to  permit  States  to  discriminate  against 
citizens  on  tho  ground  of  color  Y    It  might ;  but  no  one  supposes 
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for  a  mouiont  that  it  over  will ;  not  only  bocauao  tho  feolitijj 
against  such  u  chungo  in  thu  conatitutiou  would  be  highly  uui>opu- 
lar,  but  because  even  those  who  might  desire  it  for  political 
reasons  would  think  it  uuadviaable  on  social  grounds,  as  tending 
to  degrade  tho  colored  uiau,  purely  and  simply  as  a  colored  man, 
below  tho  rest  of  the  community.  The  same  objection  would  not, 
howover,  apply  to  a  scheme  which  should  exclude  from  the 
sullrage  the  ignorant  mass  of  negro  population,  not  on  the  ground 
of  color,  but  by  tho  action  of  an  educational  qualification.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  federal  constitution  to  forbid  tho  enactment  of 
Buch  a  provision,  which  actually  cvists  in  a  few  of  the  Northern 
States  already  (Ihougli  it  does  not  seem  to  be  rigidly  enforced). 
Bach  State  is  perfectly  free  to  restrict  the  electoral  franchise  in 
any  way  it  pleases,  so  long  as  the  restriction  is  not  based  on 
"race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

The  ativantages  of  dealing  with  the  problem  by  this  method 
are  obvious.  It  admits  of  variations  in  different  States,  and 
would,  even  if  enacted  in  the  same  form  by  different  States,  oper- 
ate differently  according  to  the  degree  in  which  education  had 
advanced  in  each  particular  State.  In  Maryland,  for  instance,  or 
Kentucky,  it  would  exclude  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  colored 
population  than  in  South  Caroliinv,  where  illiteracy  is  more  gen- 
eral. It  would  stimulate  tho  desire  of  the  negroes  to  acquire 
knowledge.  It  would  cast  no  slur  upon  them  as  a  race,  and 
would  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  retrogression  from  the  generous — 
I>erhaps  too  generous — policy  of  the  period  which  followed  the 
Civil  War.  It  would  spring  from,  and  would  conform  to,  the  real 
character  of  tho  difficulty  in  which  the  Southern  States  find  them- 
selves. That  difficulty  arises  from  tho  fact,  not  that  colored  men 
can  vote,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  colored  voters  are  not  capa- 
ble voters,  competent  for  the  active  functions  of  Citizenship.  To 
deprive  the  educated  and  intelligent  minority  of  colored  men  of 
liese  functions  would  be  not  only  an  injustice  to  them,  but  a 
jrco  of  evil  to  tho  community,  for  it  would  increase  their  dis- 
content, and  destroy  their  attachment  to  American  institutions. 
But  the  exclusion  of  the  incompetent  on  the  ground  of  personal 
incompetency  need  excite  no  resentment,  and  would  probably  be 
followed  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  artifices  practised 
against  colored  voters.  An  outside  observer  may  even  think  that 
tho  precedent  of  a  discriminative  suffrage  law,  withholding  a 
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ahare  in  govornmcnt  from  those  still  unfit  to  use  it,  would  be  ' 
valuable  one  for  the  whole  country.  Tlio  desirability  of  uiiiveraat 
suffrage,  for  whites,  has  been  exalted  in  America  to  the  muk  of 
an  axiomatic  truth,  and  applied  with  hasty  confidence.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  mischief  it  is  working  in  those  parts  of 
the  Union  which  receive  swarms  of  ignorant  immigrants  from  the 
most  backward  populations  of  Europe.  If  the  introduction  of 
f|ualification8  for  the  suffrage  in  the  South  should  lead  some  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  to  reconsider  the  above-mentioned 
dogma,  and  to  withhold  the  moans  of  injuring  the  commonwealth 
from  newcomers  unfit  to  vote  intelligently,  whether  through  their 
general  political  incompetence  or  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  and  of  American  institutions,  a  service  of  no 
small  consequence  would  have  been  rendered. 

There  are,  however,  two  considerations  which  have  deterred 
the  States  of  the  South  from  what  might  otherwise  seem  the 
obviously  right  course.  One  is  the  fact  that  in  lessening  the  total 
number  of  their  voters  they  would  lessen  their  representation  in 
Congress,  and  therewith  their  weight  in  presidential  elections. 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  motive  wliich,  though  philosophers  may 
condemn  it,  tells  powerfully  with  practical  politicians.  The  other 
is  the  case  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  There  is  still  much 
illiteracy  among  them  ;  far  less,  to  be  sure,  than  among  the 
negroes,  but  enough  in  nearly  all  the  States  to  swell  to  many 
thousiiiKla  the  nutnbur  whom  a  really  effective  educational  quali- 
fication would  exclude.  It  is  an  unpopular  thing  to  propose  to 
these  illiterate  voters,  some  of  them,  though  illiterate,  not 
politically  incoitipeteut,  that  they  should  disfranchise  them- 
selves. Many  of  them  would  rather  continue  to  exclude  the 
negro  by  illegitimate  devices  than  purchase  his  exclusion  by  the 
surrender  of  their  own  privileges.  However,  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi has  in  it«  new  coiistitution,  adopted  in  1890,  moved  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a  State  in  which  there  is  a  huge  negro  popula- 
tion (747,720,  against  639,703  whites),  and  where,  therefore,  some 
action  was  called  for.  Here  are  the  provisions  bearing  on  the 
subject  : 

Section  241  enacts  that  every  male  inhabitant  who  has  resided 
for  two  years  in  the  State  and  one  year  (or,  if  he  be  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  six  months)  in  the  election  district,  and  has  paid  all 
his  taxes  for  the  two  preceding  years,  shall  have  the  right  of  vot- 
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ing.     A  previous  section  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  12  (to  bo  applied  to 

the  support  of  the  common  schools)   upon  all  male  inhabitants. 

Section  244  enacts  as  follows  : 

"  Every  elector  shall,  In  addition,  be  able  to  read  any  section  o(  the  con- 
stitution of  tbix  State,  or  be  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read 
to  him,  or  give  a  reiisoaable  interpretation  thereof." 

This  curious  provision  might,  no  doubt,  be  so  administered  by  a 
perfectly  upright  and  impartiiil  authority  as  to  admit  substantially 
competent  and  exclude  substantially  incompetent  persons,  irre- 
spective of  color.  But  it  has  a  suspicious  air.  One  may  conject- 
ure that  a  white  official  will  bo  more  readily  satisfied  with  the 
"  reasonable  interpretation"  which  a  brother  white  gives  of  some 
section,  say  this  section,  of  the  constitution,  than  with  the  expla- 
nation tendered  by  a  negro  applicant.  Such  discrimination  will  bo 
all  the  easier  because  illiterate  whites  will  as  a  rule  underatand 
the  matter  better  than  illiterate  negroes.  However,  even  if  the 
section  is  so  worked  as  to  disfranchise  most  of  the  negroes  and 
hardly  any  of  the  whites,  it  is  perhaps  butter  that  the  disfran- 
chisement should  take  place  in  this  form  than  by  bulldozing  or 
fraudulent  counts. 

Of  the  solutions  of  the  political  side  of  the  negro  question  which 
I  have  rapidly  reviewed,  the  last  will  probably  be  deemed  by  unpre- 
judiced minds  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  pacific.  If  an  edu- 
cational or  a  property  qualiflcation,  or  a  combination  of  both 
kinds  of  qualification,  were  honestly  and  fairly  put  in  force  at  the 
South,  both  the  sense  of  wrong  among  the  negroes  and  the  sense 
of  danger  among  the  whites  would  be  removed,  while  the  bad 
habit  of  tampering  with  the  ballot-box  would  disappear.  Many 
of  the  wisest  men  in  the  South  desire  such  a  solution,  and  think 
it  not  unattainable.  They  recognize,  liowever,  the  great  obstacles 
which  the  illiteracy  of  a  part  of  the  poor  white  population  inter- 
IK)ses. 

Supposing  that  these  obstacles  should  prove  insuperable,  and 
assuming,  as  one  may  safely  assume,  that  neither  the  commixture 
of  the  two  races  nor  the  elimination  of  the  negro  by  removal  to 
Africa  can  be  carried  out,  the  question  remains  whether  the 
federal  power  must  intervene,  or  whether  it  will  bo  better  to  let 
things  take  their  natural  course.  It  is  from  no  blindness  to  the 
evils  of  the  situation  as  it  stands,  nor  from  any  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  that  I  conceive  the  latter  policy  to  be  the  safer 
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oue.  The  maxim  tliat  tho  physician  who  doubts  whether  to 
administer  u  drug  or  not  hud  better  refrain,  is  upplicable  to  legis- 
lative interfereuce.  Where  tlie  rousoua  for  and  against  such  inter- 
ference are  nearly  balanced,  where  success,  though  possible,  is 
quite  uncertain,  non-interference  is  to  be  preferred,  because  in 
politics  as  in  tho  human  body,  there  is  a  tendency  similar  to  that 
which  used  to  be  called  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcB.  Things  find 
their  level  and  readjust  themselves  according  to  their  natural 
alliuitios  and  tho  balance  of  actual  forces,  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
best  way,  but  in  a  way  which  has  elements  of  stability.  The 
roconstructors  after  the  war  disregarded  the  bjilanco  of  the  local 
forces  they  found  in  the  South,  too  readily  believing  that  federal 
law  would  prevail  against  the  purposes  or  passions  of  the  whites. 
Events  have  proved  that  they  erred ;  and  another  error  of  the 
same  kind  might  turn  out  as  ill. 

To  one  who  travels  through  the  South,  that  which  seems 
most  needed  is  the  allaying  of  alarms,  the  appeasement  of 
irritation,  tho  supersession  by  other  political  questions  of  that 
constant  recurrence  to  the  negro  difficulty  which  hanisses 
men's  minds.  Cuuld  these  alarms  be  removed,  and  were 
the  negro  luft  to  acquiesce  in  his  present  exclusion  as  a  temporary 
evil,  which  would  vanish  in  a  quieter  time,  things  would  steadily 
imi)rovo.  When  he  ceased  to  attempt  assertions  of  his  power,  the 
whites  would  desist  from  the  acts  by  which  his  vote  is  now  nulli- 
fied. Such  negroes  (chiefly  the  intelligent  townsfolk)  as  did  vote 
would  no  longer  vote  in  a  compact  body,  but  would  divide  according 
to  their  proclivities  on  the  particular  issue  of  the  moment.  Their 
votes  would  come  to  bo  courted  by  the  white  parties  ;  and  those 
parties  would  in  time  form  and  shape  themselves  without  a  con- 
stant and  dominating  reference  to  tho  negro  question.  If  a 
stranger  may  venture  to  express  his  view  on  a  point  of  domestic 
politics,  I  would  say  that  the  solidity  of  the  South,  so  displeasing 
to  many  at  tho  North,  is  more  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  letting 
tho  negro  alone  than  by  agitating  for  his  protection. 

Patience  and  inaction  are  distasteful  to  men  who  feel,  as  many 
friends  of  the  negro  do  feel  keenly,  the  hardships  of  his  position. 
But  the  situation  has  elements  of  hojie  in  it.  Tho  South  is 
changing  in  many  ways.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  latest  political 
developments  there,  and  particularly  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
party,  for  a  party  which  represents  tho  less  cultivated  sections 
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of  Southern  society  may  prove  to  bare  as  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  negro  as  the  older  aristocracy  of  the  South  haa  shown.  The 
lynching  and  other  acts  of  violence  which  take  place  now  are  the 
work  of  the  poor  whites  far  more  frequently  than  of  the  descend- 
ants of  slave-owners.  I  apeak  rather  of  the  economic  changes 
that  are  in  progress,  of  the  enormous  development  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  large  areas  in  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern 
Tennessee,  in  northern  Georgia  and  northern  Alabama.  New 
cities  are  rising,  new  industries  are  springing  up,  woi"kpeoplo  as 
well  as  employers  are  flowing  in  from  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  ;  many  of  the  old  Southern  families  are  recovering  from 
the  losses  of  the  war  time ;  there  is  a  general  air  of  stir  and 
movement  and  prosperity  through  tracts  whore  twenty  years  ago 
land  was  not  worth  the  clearing.  Tliis  prosperity  has  not  merely 
created  new  commercial  ties  between  the  South  and  the  North, 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  white  population  in  several  States, 
and  brought  a  new  civiliziug  influence  to  bear  upon  the  negroes. 
It  Las  also  given  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  Southern  men, 
made  tbetn  more  eager  and  more  energetic,  opened  up  a  new 
vista  of  material  and  social  development.  People  are  usually 
good-natured  when  they  are  prosperous,  and  are  more  apt  to  take 
a  sanguine  view  of  their  position.  Even  the  negro  difliculty  will, 
after  another  twenty  years  of  such  prosperity  as  these  parts  of  the 
South  seem  likely  to  enjoy,  look  far  less  formidable.  It  will  not 
fill  everybody's  thoughts  as  it  does  now.  The  negro  will  bo 
regarded  more  as  a  useful  reservoir  of  labor,  less  as  a  possible 
source  of  danger. 

,  In  proving  that  the  colored  population  grows  more  slowly 
than  the  white,  the  census  just  taken  has  removed  another 
cause  of  anxiety.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  negro,  regarded 
as  a  factor  in  the  whole  community,  is  becoming  relatively 
far  weaker  ;  nor  is  the  process  likely  to  be  arrested,  because 
any  diminution  of  the  death-rate — now  terribly  high — would 
almost  certainly  bo  accompanied  by  a  decline  iu  the  birth-rate. 
Taking  all  these  phenomena  together,  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  anxiety  witli  which  the  whites  have  regarded  the 
I)olitical  part  of  the  negro  problem  may  decline  ;  and  that  as  they 
have  less  fear  of  the  results  of  his  vote,  they  will  less  and  less  caro 
to  interfere  with  it. 
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Bchiud  the  political  problem,  however,  there  stands  the  fur- 
ther question  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  negro, 
and  of  his  social  relations  with  the  whites.  Here  there  is  evideutlj 
still  less  room  to  hope  much  from  legislative  interference.  Of 
social  equality  between  the  races  there  is  no  prospect.  The 
absence  of  intermarriage  and  of  any  wish  to  intermarry  is  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  any  social  intercourse  of  a  familiar  and  domestic 
kind.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  easier  and  more  natuml 
relations  should  spring  up ;  that  offences  against  negroes  should 
be  more  frequently  punished ;  that  the  separation  enforced  in 
schools  and  in  places  of  public  resort  should  be  loss  rigid.  These 
improvements,  being  matters  within  the  sphere  of  State  law,  can- 
not bo  looked  for  until  public  aentiraont  has  begun  to  change.  It 
is  likely  to  bo  favorably  influenced,  not  only  by  the  cessation  of 
political  alarms,  but  by  the  progress  of  the  negro  race  itself  ;  by 
its  growth  in  industry  and  self-control ;  by  the  diminution  of 
crime  among  its  ranks. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  doubt  this  prog- 
ress. To  the  traveller,  howevel",  who  compares  the  South 
of  1890  with  the  South  of  1883,  the  evidence  seems  conclu- 
sive that,  ahiiough  in  some  districts  where  they  live  isolated 
in  largo  masses  the  negroes,  if  not  relapsing  into  barbarism,  may 
be  standing  still,  yet  over  the  country  at  large  they  are  steadily 
advancing,  and  advancing  by  their  own  exertions  as  well  iis  by  the 
help  of  the  whites.  Thus  the  signs  for  the  future  are  on  the 
whole  encouraging — encouraging  not  only  as  regards  the  negro 
himself,  but  as  regards  those  great  commonwealths  in  which  his 
home  lies.  The  future  stages  of  the  problem  will  be  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest  by  those  who  perceive  how  much  its  solution 
may  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the  work- 
ing-out of  the  largest  scheme  of  democratic  self-government  which 
the  world  has  seen.  But  although  there  will  be  anxiety  mingled 
with  this  interest,  there  will  bo  hope  also — hope  more  confi- 
dent than  could  have  been  entertained  by  any  one  who  saw  the 
South  before  the  war  or  in  the  days  that  immediately  followed 
reconstruction. 

James  Bkyce. 


Till:  THREE  rillLANTilROPISTS. 

BY  COLOIfEL   ROBEUT  O.    IKOKBSOLL. 


I. 

"  Well,  while  I  nra  a  bcfniar,  I  will  rail, 
And  aay  Ihero  is  do  sin  but  to  bo  lioh." 

Mu.  A.  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  .     He  was  a  siucore 

professionjil  [thilanthropist.  He  was  iibaoliitcly  certain  that  he 
luvuil  hid  fellow  men,  iiiul  that  his  views  were  liivmane  and  scien- 
tific. He  concluded  to  turn  his  attention  to  tiiking  care  of  peo- 
ple less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Wkhjliis  object  in  view  he  investigated  the  common  people 
that  livcdVhout  him,  and  lie  foiiiid  that  tliey  were  extremely 
ignorant,  thitt  many  of  them  seemed  to  take  no  particular  interest 
in  life  or  in  business,  that  few  of  thera  had  any  theories  of  their 
own,  and  that,  while  many  had  muscle,  there  was  only  now  and 
then  one  who  had  any  mind  worth  speaking  of.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  destitute  of  ambition.  They  were  satisfied  if  they  got 
something  to  eat,  a  place  to  sleep,  and  could  now  and  then  indulge 
ill  some  form  of  dissipation.  They  seemed  to  have  great  confi- 
dence in  to-morrow — trnstetl  to  luck,  and  took  no  thought  for  the 
future.  Many  of  them  were  extravagant,  most  of  them  dissipated, 
and  a  good  muny  dishonest. 

Mr.  A.  found  that  many  of  the  husbands  not  only  failed  to 
support  their  families,  but  that  some  of  them  lived  on  the  hibor 
of  their  wives  ;  that  many  of  the  wives  were  careless  of  their 
obligations,  knew  nothing  about  the  art  of  cooking,  nothing  of 
keeping  house  ;  and  that  parents,  as  a  general  thing,  neglected 
their  children  or  treated  them  with  cruelty.  He  also  found  that 
many  of  the  people  were  so  shiftless  that  they  died  of  want  and 
exposure. 
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After  having  obtained  this  information  Mr.  A.  made  np  his 
mind  to  do  what  little  he  could  to  better  their  condition.  He 
petitioned  the  King  to  assist  ))im,  and  asked  that  he  be  allowed 
to  take  control  of  five  hundred  people  in  consideration  that  he 
would  pay  a  certain  amount  into  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  King,  being  satisfied  that  Mr.  A.  could  take  care  of  tliesi- 
people  better  than  they  were  taking  care  of  themselves,  grantwl 
the  petition. 

Mr.  A.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers,  took  those  people 
from  their  old  homes  and  haunts  to  a  plantation  of  hia  own. 
lie  divided  them  into  groups,  and  over  each  group  placed  a  su- 
perintendent, lie  made  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
conduct.  They  were  only  compelled  to  work  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  leaving  ten  hours  for  sleep  and  recreation. 
Good  and  substantial  food  was  provided.  Their  honsca  were 
comfortable  and  their  clothing  sufficient.  Their  work  was  laid 
out  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month,  so  that  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  to  do  in  each  hour  of  every  day.  These 
rules  were  made  for  the  good  of  the  people,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  each  other,  that  they  might  attend  to 
their  duties,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  reasonable  way.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  waste  their  time,  or  to  use  stimulants  or  profane 
language.  They  were  told  to  be  respectful  to  the  superintend- 
ents, and  especially  to  Mr.  A.  ;  to  be  obedient,  and,  above  all,  to 
accept  the  position  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them,  without 
complaining,  and  to  cheerfully  perform  their  tasks. 

Mr.  A.  had  found  out  all  that  the  five  hundred  persons  had 
earned  the  year  before  they  were  taken  control  of  by  him — just 
how  niucli  they  had  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  He  had 
statistics  taken  for  the  year  before  with  great  care  showing  the 
number  of  deaths,  the  cases  of  sickness  and  of  destitution,  the 
number  who  hud  committed  suicide,  how  many  had  been  con- 
victed of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  how  many  days  they  had  been 
idle,  and  how  much  time  and  money  they  had  spent  in  drink  and 
for  worthless  amusements. 

During  the  first  year  of  their  enslavement  he  kept  like  statis- 
tics. Ue  found  that  they  had  earned  several  times  as  much  ;  that 
there  bad  been  no  cases  of  destitution,  no  drunkenness  ;  that  no 
crimes  had  been  committed  ;  that  there  had  been  but  little  sick- 
ness, owing  to  the  rt-gular  coiii-ae  of  their  lives  ;  that  few  had  been 
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giiilty  of  misdemeanors,  owing  to  the  certainty  of  punishment ; 
and  that  they  had  been  so  watched  and  superintended  that  for 
the  most  part  they  had  travelled  the  highway  of  virtue  and  iudus- 
try. 

Mr.  A.  was  delighted,  and  with  a  vast  deal  of  pride  showed 
these  statistics  to  his  friends.  lie  not  only  demonstrated  that  the 
fivu  hundred  people  were  better  off  than  they  iiad  been  before,  but 
that  his  own  income  was  very  largely  increased.  He  congratu- 
lated himself  that  he  had  added  to  the  well-being  of  these  people 
not  only,  but  had  laid  tiie  foundation  of  a  great  fortune  for 
himself.  On  these  facts  and  these  figures  he  claimed  not  only 
to  be  a  philanthropist,  but  a  philosopher ;  and  all  the  people  who 
had  a  mind  to  go  into  the  same  business  agreed  with  him. 

Some  denounced  the  entire  proceeding  as  unwarranted,  as  con- 
trary to  reason  and  justice.  These  insisted  that  the  five  hundred 
people  had  a  right  to  live  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  did 
not  interfere  with  others ;  that  they  had  the  riglit  to  go  through 
the  world  with  little  food  and  with  poor  clothes,  and  to  live  in 
huts,  if  such  was  their  choice.  But  Mr.  A.  had  no  trouble  in 
answering  these  objectors.  lie  insisted  that  well-being  is  the 
only  good,  and  that  every  human  being  is  under  obligation,  not 
only  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  to  do  what  little  he  can  towards 
taking  care  of  others  ;  thiit  where  five  hundred  people  neglect  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  it  is  the  duty  of  somebody  else,  who  has 
more  intelligence  and  more  means,  to  take  care  of  them ;  that  the 
man  who  takes  five  hundred  people  and  improves  their  condition, 
gives  them  on  the  average  bettor  food,  better  clothes,  and  keeps 
them  out  of  mischief,  is  a  benefactor. 

•'  These  people,  "  said  Mr.  A.,  "  weretried.  They  were  foinid 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  They  lacked  intc-lligouco, 
or  will,  or  honesty,  or  industry,  or  ambition,  or  sometliing,  so 
that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  they  fell  behind,  became  strag- 
glers, dropped  by  the  wayside,  died  in  gutters  ;  while  many  wore 
destined  to  end  their  days  either  in  dungeons  or  on  scaffolds. 
Besides  all  this,  they  were  a  nuisance  to  their  prosperous  fellow 
citizens,  a  perpetual  menace  to  tho  peace  of  society.  They  in- 
creased the  burden  of  taxation  ;  they  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  classes,  they  made  it  necessary  to  build  more  jails,  to 
employ  more  policemen  and  judges  ;  so  that  I,  by  enslaving  them, 
not  only  assisted  them,  not  only  protected  them  against  them- 
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selves,  not  only  bettered  their  condition,  not  only  added  to  the 
well-being  of  society  at   large,   but  greatly   increased   my  own] 
fortune." 

Mr.  A.  also  took  the  ground  that  Providence,  by  giving  him 
superior  intelligence,  the  genius  of  command,  the  aptitude  for 
trtking  charge  of  others,  had  made  it  his  duty  to  exercise  these 
fjicnlties  for  the  well-being  of  the  poopio  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  j 
Mr.  A.  frequently  declared  that  ho  was  God's  steward.     He  often  | 
said  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  governed  by  a  sickly  senti- , 
mont,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  of  judgment,  of  force  of  j 
character,  and  that  the  means  employed  by  him  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  logic  of  facts. 

Some  of  the  people  thus  enslaved  objected,  saying  that  they  had  j 
the  same  right  to  control  themselves  that  Mr.  A.  had  to  control 
himself.  But  it  only  required  a  little  discipline  to  satisfy  them 
that  they  were  wrong.  Some  of  the  people  were  quite  happy, 
and  declared  that  nothing  gave  them  such  perfect  contentment 
as  the  absence  of  all  rcspousibility.  Mr.  A.  insisted  that  all  men 
liad  not  been  endowed  with  the  same  capacity ;  that  the  weak 
ought  to  be  cared  for  by  the  strong  ;  that  such  was  evidently  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  and  that  he  intended  to  do  what  little  ho 
could  to  carry  that  design  into  effect. 

Mr.  A.  was  very  successful.  In  a  few  years  he  had  several 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  working  for  hira.  Ho 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  intmstetl 
with  this  money  by  Providence.  He  therefore  built  several 
churches,  and  once  in  a  while  gave  largo  sums  to  societies  for  the 
spread  of  civilization.  He  passed  away  regretted  by  a  great 
many  people, — not  including  those  who  had  lived  under  his  im- 
mediate administration.  Ho  w.vi  buried  with  great  pomp,  the 
King  being  one  of  the  pall-boarors,  and  on  his  tomb  was  this: 


HE  WA8  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  THE  POOR. 


n. 

"  Anrt.  belnjc  rich,  mr  virtue  thou  shnU  bo 
To  say  there  U  oo  vice  but  boggory." 

Mr.  B.  did  not  believe  in  slavery.     He  despised  the  institution ' 
with  every  drop  of  his  blood,  and  was  an  a<lvo«itc  of  universal 
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freedom,  lie  licld  all  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  A.  in  supreme  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  spent  whole  evenings  in  denouncing  the 
inhutniuiity  and  injustice  of  the  whole  business.  He  even  went 
80  fur  as  to  contend  that  many  of  A.'s  slaves  had  more  intelli- 
gence than  A.  himself,  and  that,  whether  they  had  intelligence  or 
not,  they  had  the  right  to  be  free.  He  insisted  that  Mr.  A.'sphit- 
anthrophy  was  a  sham;  that  he  never  bought  a  human  being  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  that  being's  condition;  that  ho  went  into 
the  business  simply  to  make  money  for  himself ;  and  that  his 
talk  al)out  his  slaves  committing  less  crime  than  when  they  were 
free  was  simply  to  justify  the  crime  committed  by  himself  in 
enslaving  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  B.  was  a  manufacturer,  and  he  employed  some  five  or  six 
thousand  men.  He  used  to  say  that  these  men  were  not  forced 
to  work  for  him;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
the  terms  ;  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  just  as  soon 
commit  larceny  or  robbery  as  to  force  a  man  to  work  for  him. 
"  Every  laborer  under  my  roof,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  as  free  to 
choose  as  I  am." 

Mr.  U.  believed  in  absolutely  free  trade ;  thnnght  it  an  out- 
rage to  interefere  with  the  free  interplay  of  forces ;  said 
that  every  man  should  buy,  or  at  lesist  have  the  privilege  of 
baying,  where  he  could  buy  cheapest,  and  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  where  he  could  get  the  most.  He  insisted  that 
a  man  who  has  labor  to  sell  has  the  right  to  sell  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  buy  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  He  did  not  enslave  men — he  hired  them.  Some 
said  that  he  took  advantage  of  their  necessities ;  but  he  answered 
that  he  created  no  necessities,  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  their  condition,  that  he  did  not  make  them  poor,  that 
ho  found  them  poor  and  gave  them  work,  and  gave  them  the 
same  wages  that  he  could  employ  others  for.  He  insisted  that  he 
was  absolutely  just  to  all ;  he  did  not  give  one  man  more  than 
another,  and  he  never  refused  to  employ  a  man  on  account  of  the 
man's  religion  or  politics  ;  all  that  ho  did  was  simply  to  employ 
that  man  if  the  man  wished  to  be  employed,  and  give  him  the 
wages,  no  more  and  no  less,  that  some  other  man  of  like  capacity 
was  willing  to  work  for. 

Mr.  B.  also  said  that  the  price  of  the  article  manufactured  by 
liim  fixed  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed,  and  that  ho,  Mr. 
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B.,  was  not  responsible  for  the  price  of  the  article  he  manufact- 
ured ;  consequently  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  lie  agreed  to  pay  them  a  certain  price,  he  taking  the 
risk  of  selling  his  articles,  and  ho  paid  them  regularly  just  on  the 
day  he  agreed  to  pay  them,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
wages,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  leave.  One  of  his  private 
sayings  was  :  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  And  from 
this  he  argued  that  some  men  were  made  poor  so  that  others  could 
be  generous.  "  Take  poverty  and  suffering  from  the  world,"  he 
said,  "and  you  destroy  sympathy  and  generosity." 

Mr.  B.  made  a  largo  amount  of  money.  Many  of  his  workmen 
complained  that  their  wages  did  not  allow  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort. Many  had  large  families,  and  therefore  but  little  to  eat. 
Some  of  them  lived  in  crowded  rooms.  Many  of  the  children 
were  carried  olT  by  disease  ;  but  Mr.  B.  took  the  ground  that  all 
these  j>eop!e  had  the  riglit  to  go,  that  ho  did  not  force  them  to  re- 
main, that  if  they  were  not  healthy  it  wan  not  his  fault,  and  that 
whenever  it  pleivsed  Providence  to  remove  a  child,  or  one  of  the 
parents,  he,  Mr.  B.,  was  not  responsible. 

Mr.  B.  insisted  that  many  of  his  workmen  were  extravagant ; 
that  tlioy  bonglit  things  that  they  did  not  need  ;  that  they  wasted 
in  beer  and  tobacco  money  that  they  should  save  for  funenils  ;  that 
many  of  them  visited  places  of  amusjoinent  when  they  should  have 
been  thinking  about  death,  and  that  others  bought  toys  to  please 
the  children  when  they  hardly  had  bread  enough  to  eat.  He  felt 
that  he  was  in  no  way  accountable  for  this  extravagance,  nor  for 
tlie  fact  that  their  wage-s  did  not  give  them  the  necessaries  of  life, 
because  he  not  only  gave  them  the  same  wages  that  other  manu- 
facturers gave,  but  tho  same  wages  that  other  workmen  were  will- 
ing to  work  for. 

Mr.  B.  said, — and  he  always  said  this  as  though  it  ended  the 
argument, — and  he  generally  stood  up  to  say  it :  "  The  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  of  divine  origin  ;  it  is  the  only  law  that 
will  work  in  all  possible  or  conceivable  cases  ;  and  this  law  fixes 
the  price  of  all  labor,  and  from  it  there  is  no  appeal.  If  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  this  law,  then  let  them 
make  a  new  world  for  themselves." 

Some  of  Mr.  B.'s  friends  reported  that  on  several  occasions, 
forgetting  what  he  had  said  on  others,  he  did  declare  that  his 
oonfidenco  was  somewhat  weakened  in  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
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mand  ;  but  this  was  only  when  there  seemed  to  bo  an  over-pro- 
duction of  the  things  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  at 
snch  times  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  absolute  equity  of  the  great 
law. 

Mr.  B.  made  even  a  larger  fortune  than  Mr.  A.,  because  when 
his  workmen  got  old  he  did  not  liavo  to  care  for  them,  when  they 
were  sick  he  paid  no  doctors,  and  when  their  children  died  he 
bought  no  coffins.  In  this  way  he  was  relieved  of  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  that  had  to  be  borne  by  Mr.  A.  When  his  work- 
men became  too  old,  they  were  sent  to  the  poor-house  ;  when 
they  were  sick,  they  were  assisted  by  charitable  societies ;  and 
when  they  died,  they  were  buried  by  pity. 

In  a  few  years  Mr.  B.  was  the  owner  of  many  millions.  lie 
also  considered  himself  as  one  of  God's  stewards  ;  felt  that  Provi- 
dence hiul  given  him  the  intelligenco  to  combine  interests,  to 
carry  out  great  scliemea,  and  that  ho  was  speeiiilly  raised  up  to 
give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  people.  Ilo  often  re- 
gretted that  he  could  do  no  more  for  his  laborcre  without  lessening 
liis  own  profits,  or,  rattier,  witliout  lessening  his  fund  for  tlie 
blessing  of  mankiml — the  blessing  to  begin  immediately  after  his 
death.  He  was  so  anxious  to  bo  the  providence  of  posterity  that 
ho  was  sometimes  almost  lieartless  in  his  dealings  with  contem- 
poraries. He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  economical, 
to  save  every  dollar  that  ho  could,  because  in  this  way  he  could 
increase  the  fund  that  was  finally  to  bless  mankind.  lie  also 
felt  that  in  this  way  he  could  lay  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
fame — that  ho  could  build,  through  his  executors,  an  asylum 
to  be  called  tlio  "B.  Asylum,"  that  he  could  fill  a  building  with 
books  to  be  called  the  "  1$.  Library,"  and  thiit  he  could  also 
build  and  eiulow  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  called  tlio  "B. 
College,"  and  that,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  money  could 
bo  given  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  citizens  of  less  fortunate 
countries,  to  the  end  that  they  might  become  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  combination  and  manufacture  that  results  in  putting 
large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  selected 
by  Providence,  on  account  of  their  talents,  to  make  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth  than  those  who  earned  it  could  haro 
done. 

Mr.  B.  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  procure  such  legis- 
lation as  would  protect  him  trom  foreign  competition.     Ho  did 
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not  boliere  the  law  of  supply  and  demand   would  work  when 
ititorferwl  with  by  manufacturora  living  in  other  conntriea. 

Mr.  B.,  like  Mr.  A.,  was  a  man  of  jtulgmont.     He  had  wl 
is  culled  a  level  head,  was  not  easily  turned  aside  from  his 
peso,  and  fult  that  ho  was  in  accord  with  tho  general  sentim^ 
of  his  time.     By  his  own  exertions  he  rose  from  poverty  to  wealf 
llu  was  horn  in  a  hut  and  died  in  a  palace.     lie  was  a  patron 
art  and  enriched  his  walls  with  the  works  of  the  masters, 
insisted  that  others  could  and  should  follow  his  example. 
those  who  failed  or  refused  he  had  no  sympathy.     He  acconni 
for  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  by  saying  :    "  These  pauj 
have  only  themselves  to  blame."    He  died  without  ever  havil 
lost  a  dollar.     His  funeral  was  magnificent,  and  clergymen 
with  each  other  in  laudations  of  the  dead.     Over  his  dust  rise 
monument  of  marble  with  the  words  : 
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Ill, 

"  Bat  there  are  men  who  steal,  and  yalnly  try 
To  gild  Iho  crime  with  pompoaa  charity." 

There  was  another  man,  Mr.  C,  who  also  had  the  genius  for 
combination,  lie  understood  tho  value  of  capital,  tho  value  of 
labor  ;  know  exactly  how  much  could  be  done  with  machinery  ; 
understood  the  economy  of  things  ;  knew  how  to  do  everything 
in  tho  easiest  and  shortest  way.  And  he,  too,  was  a  manufactni 
and  had  in  his  employ  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chf 
drcn.  He  was  what  is  called  a  visionary,  a  sentimentalist, 
rather  weak  in  his  will,  not  very  obstinate,  had  but  little  egotism  ; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  been  selected  by  Provic 
dence,  or  any  supernatural  power,  to  divide  the  property  of  othe 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  had  any  right  to  take  from  otl* 
men  their  labor  without  giving  them  a  full  wjuivalent.  He 
that  it  he  had  more  intelligence  than  his  fellow  men  he  ought 
use  that  intelligence  not  only  for  his  own  good  but  for  theirs  ;  thi 
he  certainly  ought  not  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an 
advantage  over  those  who  were  his  intellectual  inferiors. \lIo  used 
3n^  intelloctually  had  no  more  ritrht  toj 
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advantage  of  a  man  weak  intellectaallj  than  the  physically  strong 
had  to  rob  the  physically  weak.) 

He  also  insisted  that  we  should  not  take  advantage  of  each 
other's  necessities;  that  you  should  not  ask  a  drowning  man  a 
greater  price  for  lumber  than  yon  would  if  he  stood  on  the  shore  ; 
that  if  you  took  into  consideration  the  necessities  of  your  fellow 
man,  it  should  be  only  to  lessen  the  price  of  that  which  you  would 
sell  to  him,  not  to  increase  it  He  insisted  that  honest  men  do 
not  take  advantage  of  their  fellows.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  had 
not  perfect  confidence  in  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  as 
applied  to  flesh  and  blood.  He  took  into  consideration  another 
law  of  supply  and  demand  :  he  knew  that  the  workingman  had 
to  be  supplied  with  food,  and  that  his  nature  demanded  some- 
thing to  eat,  a  house  to  live  in,  clothes  to  wear. 

Mr.  C  used  to  think  about  this  law  of  supply  and  demand  as 
applicable  to  individuals.  He  found  that  men  would  work  for 
exceedingly  small  wages  when  pressed  for  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
that  under  some  circumstances  they  would  give  their  labor  for 
half  of  what  it  was  worth  to  the  employer,  because  they  were  in 
a  position  where  they  must  do  something  for  wife  or  child.  Ho 
concludwl  that  ho  had  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  others,  and  that  he  should  in  the  first  place  honestly  find 
what  the  work  was  worth  to  him,  and  then  give  to  the  man  who 
did  the  work  that  amount. 

Other  manufacturers  regarded  Mr.  C.  as  substantially  insane, 
while  most  of  his  workmen  looked  upon  him  as  an  exceedingly 
good-natured  man,  without  any  particular  genius  for  business. 
Mr.  C,  however,  cared  little  about  the  opinions  of  others,  so  long 
as  he  maintained  his  respect  for  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  found  that  he  had  made  a  large 
profit,  and  thereupon  he  divided  this  profit  with  the  peo- 
ple who  had  eanied  it.  Some  of  his  friends  said  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  endow  some  public  institution  ;  that  there  sliould 
be  a  college  in  his  native  town  ;  but  Mr.  0.  was  of  such  a  pecul- 
iar turn  of  mind  that  he  thought  justice  ought  to  go  before 
charity,  and  a  little  in  front  of  egotism  and  a  desire  to  immortal- 
ize one's  self.  He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  of  all  persons 
in  the  world  entitled  to  this  profit  were  the  men  who  had 
earned  it,  the  men  who  had  made  it  by  their  labor,  by  days  of 
actual  toil.     Uo  insisted  that,  as  they  had  earned  it,  it  was  really 
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theirs,  ntid  if  it  wag  theirs,  thoy  should  have  it  and  should  spend 
it  in  their  own  wuy. 

Mr.  C.  was  told  that  he  would  make  the  workmen  in  other 
factories  dissatisfied,  that  other  manufacturers  would  become  his 
enemies,  and  thiit  his  course  would  scandalize  some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  had  doue  so  much  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  and 
for  the  spread  of  intelligence.  Mr.  C.  became  extremely  un- 
popular with  men  of  talent,  with  those  who  had  a  genius  for  busi- 
ness. He,  however,  pursued  his  way,  and  carried  on  his  business 
with  the  idea  that  the  men  who  did  the  work  were  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits  ;  that,  after  all,  money  was  not  as  sacre<l 
as  men,  and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  understood, 
did  not  apply  to  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  C.  said  :  "  I  cannot  be  happy  if  those  who  work  for  me 
are  defrauded.  If  I  feel  I  am  taking  what  belongs  to  them,  then 
my  life  becomes  miserable.  To  feel  that  I  have  done  justice  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  my  nature.  I  do  not  wish  to  establish 
colleges.  I  wish  to  establish  no  public  institution.  Jly  desire  is 
to  enable  those  who  work  for  mo  to  establish  a  few  thousand 
homes  for  themselves.  My  ambition  is  to  enable  them  to 
buy  the  books  thoy  really  want  to  read.  I  do  not  wish  to 
establish  a  hospital,  but  I  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
my  workmen  to  have  the  services  of  the  best  physicians 
— physicians  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  not  for  me  to  take 
their  money  and  use  it  for  the  good  of  others  or  for  my 
own  glory.  It  is  for  me  to  give  what  they  have  earned  to 
them.  After  I  have  given  them  the  money  that  belongs  to 
them,  I  can  give  them  my  advice — I  can  toll  them  how  I  hope 
they  will  use  it ;  and  after  I  have  advised  them,  they  will  use  it 
as  they  please.  You  cannot  make  great  men  and  great  women  by 
suppression.  Slavery  is  not  the  school  in  which  genius  is  born, 
f  Every  human  being  must  make  his  own  mistakes  for  himself,  must 
learn  for  himself,  must  have  his  own  experience  ;  and  if  the 
world  improves,  it  must  be  from  choice,  not  from  force ;  and 
every  man  who  does  justice,  who  sets  the  example  of  fair  deal- 
ing, hastens  the  coming  of  universal  honesty,  of  universal  civiliza- 
tion."/ 

Mr.  C.  carried  his  doctrine  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  Jionestly 
and  faithfully.  When  he  died,  there  were  at  the  funeral  those 
who  had  worked  for  him,  their  wives  and  their  children.     Their 
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tears  fell  npon  his  grave.     They  planttj 
the  tribute  of  their  lore.     Above  bis 
monnment  with  this  inscription : 


HE   ALLOWED   OTHERS  TO    LIVE 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  WAR, 

BY   KEAK-AUMIKAL  S.   «.    LL'CE,    UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


Wak  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  by  which  human  progress  is 
cilccted. 

Scourge  though  it  be,  und  much  as  its  practice  is  to  bo  de- 
plored, wo  must  still  recognize  war  as  the  operation  of  the 
eouiiomic  laws  of  nature  for  the  government  of  the  human  family. 
It  stimulates  national  growth,  solves  otherwise  insoluble  problems 
of  domestic  and  political  economy,  and  purges  a  nation  of  its 
humors.  According  to  an  ancient  proverb,  Purgamenta  huj'ut 
mundi  sunl  tria,  pest  is,  bellum,  etfrateria. 

War  is  the  muhuiy  of  nations  ;  the  disease  is  terrible  while  it 
lusts,  but  purifying  in  its  results.  It  tries  a  nation  and  chastens 
it,  as  sickness  or  adversity  tries  and  chastens  the  individual. 
'Ihere  is  a  wisdom  that  comes  only  of  suffering,  whether  to  the 
family  or  to  the  aggregation  of  families — the  nation.  Man  is 
perfected  through  suffering. 

Wliut  is  true  of  the  average  individual  is  true  of  the  mass  of 
individuals — the  people. 

Some  of  the  richest  contributions  to  literature,  art,  and 
science  have  been  the  offsprings  of  indigence.  Want  brings  out 
the  natural  gifts  that  affluence  stifles.  So,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  or  the  providence  of  God,  war  is  sent,  not  necessarily  for 
the  punishment  of  national  sins,  nor  yet  for  national  aggrandize- 
ment ;  but,  rather,  for  the  forming  of  national  character,  the 
shaping  of  a  people's  destiny,  and  the  spreading  of  civilization.' 

It  is  only  through  long  years  of  severe  trials  and  tribulations 
that  many  men  and  women  have  been  schooled  to  ultimate 
success.  So  nations,  before  achieving  greatness,  have  had  to 
struggle  through  periods  of  bitter  strife  before  the  various  factions, 
with  their  conflicting  interests,  have  been  formed  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass. 
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As  adversity  and  opposition  toughen  tho  mental  and  moral 
fibre  and  temper  the  spirit  of  man,  bo  riches  and  easily-acquired 
success  enervate  tho  strongest  character  and  unfit  it  for  protracted 
effort.  It  is  tiie  same  witii  nations.  War  arouses  all  tlio  latent  I 
energies  of  a  people,  stimulates  them  to  the  highest  exertion,  and 
develops  their  mental  and  material  resoOrccs. 

History  presents  few  finer  pictures  than  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  thanking  Varro  at  the  city  gates  because,  after  CanuiB, 
"he  had  not  despaired  of  tho  republic."  Steeled  by  incessant 
warfare  to  an  inflexible  resolution,  not  gold,  but  Rome's  best 
blood,  was  named  by  those  stern  Senators,  in  that  desperate  hour, 
as  the  price  of  liberty. 

But  the  "  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  long  peace"  atrophizo  \ 
Uie  active  forces,  and  luxui'y  becomes  more  destructive  than   the 
sword. 

Rome,  once  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  of  arts,  empire,  and 
glory,  fell  by  corruption  to  a  state  of  sloth,  ignorance,  and  pov-  ' 
erty.  From  "virtuous  industry,"say8  the  historian,  "it  passed 
to  wealth  ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience 
of  discipline  and  corruption  of  morals  ;  till,  by  a  total  degeneracy 
and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  fell  at  last 
under  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty, 
losing  everything  that  was  valuable,  sank  gradually  again  into  its 
original  barbarism."  Such  is  the  law  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations. 

But  for  war  the  civilization  we  now  enjoy  would  have  been 
impossible.  Tho  swath  cut  by  the  reaper's  sickle  through  fields 
of  ripened  grain  is  not  more  marked  than  the  way  cut  by  the 
sword  for  the  path  of  human  progress.  "  Westward  the  star  of 
empire  took  its  way,"  for  westward  set  the  tide  of  conquest. 

The  imposing  wave  of  barbaric  triumph  swept  from  Asia  across 
the  ^gean  Sea,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  united  Greece  armed  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  The  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Plataea  were  only  so  many  stepping-stones  towards  an  ascendency 
Hellenic  civilization,  the  influence  of  which  on  human  affairs 
.n  never  die.  Without  war  Greece  would  have  lived  on  restheti- 
cism  and  wasted  its  life  in  idle  dreams. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the  trained  soldiers 
of  Macedonia,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the  first  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  mankind  of  which  we  have  knowledge.   The 
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f:ill  «)f  C:iillui2o  atul  the  olovation  of  Rome  from  the  same  can 
— ilisciplim-il  troops — arc  the  second.  These  were  groat  strii 
in  tlie  course  of  Iniinan  j)rogres^.  Ilnnnihars  long  and  dcvasti 
ing  c:nni>!ii;:ii3  in  Italy  niouhk-d  through  years  of  battle  t 
martial  i{ijinan  of  a  later  day.  as  already  noted,  and  prepared  t 
City  of  the  .Seven  Hills,  as  no  discipline  but  war  could  have  pi 
pared  her.  to  roisn  nii.-rtrcss  of  the  world,  and  give  laws  and  1 
ti-rs  to  nations  then  unborn.  '"No  power,"  remarks  a  mode 
hi4orian,  "was  evt;r  based  on  foundations  so  sure  and  deep 
tho.iu  wliicli  Konio  laid  during  three  centuries  of  conquest." 

Sayti  a  j)rof<)und  student  of  biblical  literature  :  '*  The  vror 
before  it  was  ready  to  accept  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  had 
l)e  j>rii<artd  and  nuide  smooth  for  centuries  beforehand.  A gr( 
humanizing  fiirce  had  to  be  created — a  force  powerful  enough 
beat  down  the  obstacles  which  local  patriotism  offered  to  t 
idealist i(r  j)roj)a;^anda  of  Greeee  and  Judea.  Itomc  fuinilcd  tl 
extraordinary  function.  Rome,  by  prodigies  of  civic  virtt 
created  (lie  force  of  tlio  world,  and  this  force  served  to  propagi 
the  work  of  (ire^'cc  and  the  work  of  Judea — that  is  to  say,  civ: 
zati(>n."    'J'lie  Roman  legions  supplied  the  force. 

1'lu!  ca-rles  of  Civnr  spread  through  western  Europe,  a 
among  til"  ruilu  liriton.s,  the  seeds  of  civilization,  and  prepai 
the  way  for  bi.irlier  forms  of  political  life.  Later  on,  gencratio 
of  lien-e  contention  between  the  Dane  and  Saxon,  Angle  a 
Xornian.  on  the  .--oil  of  Urilain,  fused  these  various  peoples  ii 
the  lviiu'!i--li-si>eaking  race  of  tlie  present  day.  Thus  by  war  w( 
:i!!ial;,'aMiat'.l  iUvtr;  I)ranches  of  tlie  great  Teutonic  family  wi 
caeli  oilii  ;•  and  witli  the  original  Briton.  The  Great  Chart 
wrung  from  King  John  by  those  iron  l)arons,  "sword  in  ham 
as  f^ir  William  lUackstono  tells  us,  united  the  Normans  and  t 
Saxons  and  forms  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Engli 
nation.  Tiie  (!reat  Charter  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  2>ri 
ciiiles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  they  embody,  are  the  priceL 
heritage  of  every  American.  Tlieir  full  enjoyment,  it  must 
remenibereil,  cost  "  rivers  of  English  blood."  Transplanted 
the  shores  of  America,  those  principles  assumed,  according  to  t 
law  of  evolution,  still  higher  forms  ;  l)ut  their  possession  had  fi: 
to  be  won  and  tlien  maintained  by  the  sword. 

From  the  "  blue  Cvclades  "  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  vi 
has  maile  possible  the  slow,  but  certain,  development  of  the  gn 
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law  of  human  progress,  and  of  the  principles  of  domocraoy. 
The  operation  of  tliis  law  is  not  to  be  arrested  on  the  hither  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ;  nor  is  history  to  be  turned  back.  The  course  of 
empire  still  holds  its  accustomed  way.  With  tlie  United  States, 
as  the  dominant  power  of  the  western  world,  lies  the  obligation  of 
contributing  her  share  to  the  further  extension  of  civilization,  to 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  and  conveying  to  less  favored  nations 
the  most  enlightened  views  of  civil  government.  Peaceful  com- 
merce is  one  of  the  forces  by  which  this  end  may  be  attained  ;  and 
the  Pacific  and  its  further  shores  the  field  of  its  operations.  This 
splendid  work  our  people  are  now  content  to  leave  to  England  and 
those  most  effective  missionaries,  her  military  and  mercantile 
marines.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when  the  nation,  in  its 
manhood,  will  "put  away  childish  things,"  assume  its  own  high 
responsibilities,  and  organize  its  forces  for  practical  use. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  war  is  the  only  agency 
through  which  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization  has  been 
reached.  Christianity  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  in- 
dispensable factor.  But  the  sword  has  ever  preceded  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Indeed,  Christianity,  as  we  shall  see,  has  often  had 
to  work  its  own  way  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sword. 

Commerce  is  another  groat  factor.  By  it  civilization  is  carried 
over  wide  seas  to  distant  lands  ;  but  commerce  owes  its  extension 
and  protection  to  the  military  arm  of  the  people  it  represents.* 

Wars  have  sometimes  been  precipitated  in  spite  of  all  human 
efforts  to  prevent  them.  As  in  the  presence  of  the  convulsions  of 
nature  man  feels  his  utter  notiiingness,  so  in  the  great  political 
and  religious  movements  which  have  marked  certain  epochs  in 
history  man  has  found  himself  impotent  to  either  control  or  guide 
the  march  of  events.  It  is  then  tliat  he  acknowledges  that  human 
affairs  are  directed  by  a  power  above  and  beyond  this  world,  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  his  race.  Such  was,  preeminently,  the  case 
in  this  country  in  1861.  It  was  so  in  England  in  1642.  That 
revolution  which  "  taught  Englishmen  what  good  government 
meant,"  and  is  part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  was  the  natural 


*  It  eecma  llko  uttering  ii  i>lntitude  to  quote  De  TocqueviUo's  remark  that  "  r«s- 
eon  and  experience  prove  that  no  commercial  prosperity  can  bo  durable  it  It  cannot 
be  united  In  case  of  need  to  naval  force."  ( "  Democracy  in  America.")  iiis  propbeoT 
that  "America  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  o(  the  globo-they  ar« 
bom  to  rule  mos,  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world,"  will  doubtleat  be  tol- 
fllled  In  time. 
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fruit  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  first  collision  between  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  absolute  monarchy.  In  the  impalse  which 
was  given  to  human  thought,  and  in  the  abolition  of  absolute 
power  in  the  spiritual  order,  the  Reformation,  we  are  told,  accom* 
plished  far  more  than  it  had  undertaken  or  even  dreamed  of.  It 
failed  to  even  comprehend  the  vast  extent  of  its  own  work. 
It  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  opinion.  At  the  very  moment  of 
demanding  those  rights  for  itself,  it  was  violating  them  towards 
others.  Great  as  its  work  undoubtedly  was,  it  could  be  com- 
pleted only  through  the  agency  of  the  sword. 

That  protracted  and  bloody  drama,  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
which  in  the  name  of  religion  devastated  and  impoverished  Ger- 
many, saved  Protestantism  from  obliteration,  insured  religious 
toleration,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  German  intellectaal  life  of 
a  later  time. 

The  net  results  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  were  to  break  np  the 
system  of  petty  states  in  Germany  and  Italy,  "to  reawaken  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  people,  to  sweep  away  the  relics  of  an 
effete  feudalism,  and  leave  the  ground  clear  for  the  growth  of 
newer  and  better  forms  of  political  life." 

Our  own  Civil  War  furnishes  as  notable  an  example  as  may  be 
found  in  history  of  the  operation  of  this  law  of  strife  by  which 
human  progress  is  effected.  War  was  the  only  means  of  solving 
the  great  political  problem  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
phenomenal  progress,  not  of  the  South  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  bears  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  quickening  influences  of  that  momentous  struggle. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  even  seem  to  be  an  advocate  of 
war.  Wo  are  not  an  advocate  of  war,  nor  of  pestilence,  nor  of 
famine.  On  the  contrary,  we  join  with  the  church  in  praying 
for  deliverance  from  them.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  what 
one  could  wish  :  it  is  a  question  of  a  great  fundamental  truth. 

From  constantly  recurring  phenomena  of  the  same  class 
covering  periods  marked  by  centuries,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
same  phenomena  at  the  present  time,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at 
certain  laws.  Thus  from  i':?  frequency  of  wars  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  even  u;^  to  the  present  writing,  and 
from  the  marked  influence  those  ware  have  had  on  national  life 
and  character,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  they 
are  the  results  of  fixed  laws,  and  not  the  products  of  human  in- 
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stitutions  established,  and  admitting  of  being  abolished,  by  the 
commonwealth  of  nations. 

Strife  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  organic  world  seems  to  ( 
be  the  law  of  existence.  "  Life,"  the  scientist  tells  us,  is  but 
"the  sum  of  all  the  forces  that  resist  death."  Suspend  the  strug- 
gle, well  called  the  battle  of  life,  for  a  brief  space,  and  death 
claims  the  victory.  The  struggle  begins  at  birth,  and  ends  in  one 
unvarying  way  at  the  gmve. 

In  the  battle  of  life  there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  operation — 
that  which  has  to  do  with  physical  and  that  which  has  to  do  with  I 
moral  laws. 

In  this  way  it  comes  that  a  man  finds  himself  at  war  first  | 
with  iiimself,  and  then  with  his  neighbor.  The  supreme  law  of 
self-preservation  compels  a  man  to  obtain  his  daily  bread.  Acquis- 
itiveness begets  avarice.  To  save  his  darling  treasure  a  man  will  de- 
fraud his  brother ;  hence  family  feuds.  From  inherent  weakness  and 
clashing  of  opinion  there  are  bitter  contentions  among  churchmen; 
among  congregations  and  their  pastors  ;  among  Christian  associa- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Strife  is  continual  and  everywhere  in  this 
wicked  world.  lutheaublime  vision  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  there 
was  war  in  heaven  when  the  archangel  Michael  and  his  legions  of 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon,  which  is  the  evil  one.  It  was 
the  strife  between  the  principle  of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil; 
and  where  is  that  strife  maintained  but  in  the  human  heart?  St. 
James  asks  of  the  turbulent  Jews  of  Palestine  :  •'  From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  come  they  not  hence,  even 
of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?"  And  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Christians  in  Rome,  struck  the  same  keynote  of  human 
passions  :  "  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  rae  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  my  members." 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  in  sacred  or  profane  literature  a 
clearer  expression  than  St.  Paul's  of  this  fundamental  law  of 
human  nature.  As  long  as  that  law  remains  unchanged,  just  so 
long  may  we  look  for  an  inward  conflict  going  on  in  every  human 
bosom,  and  the  predominance  in  one  individual  or  another  of  the 
principle  of  good  or  the  principle  of  evil ;  and  just  so  long  may 
we  look  for  covetousness  and  envy,  and  for  dissensions  among  in- 
dividuals, communities,  and  nations. 

By  the  very  law  of  our  nature,  it  thus  appears,  the  well-spring 
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of  wur  is  iu  tbe  human  henrt.  When  tho  npostlo  of  universal 
pwicc  cun  chau}i;o  human  luiture  itself,  then  may  ho  hopo  to  put 
an  end  to  war.  Tho  utmost  that  we  can  now  reiisonablj  Lope 
for  is  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  the  evils  of  war. 

Sadly  enough,  religious  wars  are  the  most  rolentleas  ;  aod  the 
darkest  and  bloodiest  pages  of  history  have  been  recorded  in  the 
name  of  him  who  taught  and  practised  tho  divine  law  of  love. 
And  yet,  was  it  not  even  he  who  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  ai 
come  to  send  peace,    .     .    .     but  a  sword  P  " 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to" 
human  nature  that  wars  are  sometimes  just;  and  the  author 
"Qosta  Christi"  complains  that  there  is  "one  iSeld  whei 
Christianity  seems  a  failure."  "War,''  he  says,  "  still  remains" 
thi  most  fearful  curse  upon  mankind."  On  the  same  grounds 
we  may  regard  disease  as  a  reproach  to  human  nature,  and  charge 
inadequacy  to  the  Christian  religion  because  we  have  such  dread- 
ful r.iilroad  accidents.  Christianity,  we  apprehend,  has  to  do 
with  the  regeneration  of  tho  human  heart,  and  not  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  "  Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom  ;  and  there  shall  bo  famines,  and  pestilences^ 
and  earthquakes,  iu  divers  places."  But  "  be  not  troubled,"  snM 
the  Holy  one  of  Israel ;  "  for  all  those  things  must  come  to  pasa.^ 
We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  time  coming  when  w( 
shall  ceaee.  "  Love  is  the  fulOlling  of  the  law,"  declared  our 
Divine  Master.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  human  heart  shalJ 
have  become  regenerate,  tho  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  thi 
the  swonl,  the  emblem  of  war,  shall  be  turned  into  the  plough- 
share, the  emblem  of  peace,  and  spears  into  reaping-hooks. 
"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  Then  that  "old  serpent  which 
tho  devil "  shall  bo  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  and  "deceiv 
tho  nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  be  fulfilled."  Bu 
Satan,  still  unbound,  ceases  not  "from  going  to  and  fro  in" 
tho  earth  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it,"  and  "  deceiving 
tho  nations." 

Contrary  doctrines,  founded  on  denunciations  indi8criminatol| 
huaped  upon  the  practice  of  war  by  various  writers  at  variou 
times,  have  been  frequently  expressed  in  recent  years.  The  late  Dij 
Francis  Wayland,  iu  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  laid  down" 
the  broad  principle  that  "  all  wais  arc  contrary  to  the  reveal 
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of  God."*  Starting  with  that  assumption,  it  is  argiieil  that  tho 
law  of  human  progress  is  leadiug  man  to  a  state  of  moral  perXtiction 
on  earth;  and  that,  because  of  tho  wonderful  advances  in  tho  arts 
and  sciences  which  have  characterized  tlie  age,  we  must  be  rapidly 
approaching  that  blissful  state.  Orators  find  this  a  popular 
theme  ;  people  like  to  hear  it.  But  the  connection — say,  ratiier, 
the  (/tsconnection,  or,  truer  still,  the  antagonism — between  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  spiritual  growth  is  nok  made  clear. 

Of  the  whole  range  of  scienccsy^jnoral  science,  founded  or 
Christian  ethics,  on  which  the  attainment  of  the  earthly  Eden 
depends,  has  made  no  progress  iu  eighteen  hundred  years.  Tho 
principles  governing  the  moral  world  were  laid  down  by  the  great 
founder  of  our  church  in  the  bogiauing,  and  left  nothing  to  bo 
said,  no  improvement  to  be  mode.  He  distinctly  stated,  more- 
over, and  all  his  teiichiuga  went  to  show,  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world. 

Even  the  preparation  for  war  has  boon  denounced.  "  From  a 
general  comprehension  of  tlie  war  system,"  sjiid  Charles  Sumner, 
— and  he  has  hosts  of  followers, — •'  wo  perceive  the  unchristian 
character  of  tho  preparations  it  encourages  and  require;)."  f  But, 
according  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  God  himself  worked  out, 
through  tho  agency  of  war,  the  destiny  of  his  own  chosen  people. 
And  our  Saviour,  so  far  from  condemning  war,  counselled  a  wise 
prudence  in  regard  to  all  worldly  affairs.  "  What  king,"  ho 
asked,  after  his  wonderful  manner  of  conveying  lessons  of  the 
most  profound  wisdom, — "  What  king,  going  to  make  war  against 
another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  consultoth  whether  he 
bo  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  comoth  against  him 
with  twenty  thousand  ?  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great 
way  off,  he  sondeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of 
peace." 

It  was  by  war  and  pestilence  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
disciplined.  *' If  ye  rebel,"  was  the  divine  mandate,  "ye  shall 
be  devoured  with  the  sword  :  for  the  mouth  of  tho  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 

•It  Is  only  fair  to  stnto  that  during  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Wayland  became  oon- 
vlnce<l  of  Ills  iniulaka  in  tula  partlnalar.  But  bia  work  bad  Iodk  bouii  used  aa  a,  t«xt- 
traok  In  our  sclioolv.  and  the  influoaoe  of  his  erroneous  leaohioK  on  Ibo  sutjcct 
referred  to  ia  atlll  folL 

t  Addrc3«  boforc  tho  American  Peace  Sooloty,  Mity  2i,  1819,  on  "Truo  Urandeur 
of  Ntttlona." 
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Mosea,  the  greatest  military  leader  of  ancient  times,  con- 
ducted his  campaigne  in  accordance  vith  the  instructions  received 
from  God  himself.  For  he  l»ad  found  grace  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  who  spake  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  a 
friend-  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  and  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam,  sang 
praises  to  the  Lord  for  their  victory  over  the  Canaauites.  "  They 
fought  from  heaven"  is  their  song  ;  "The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera."  "The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  migh 
man  of  valor,"  is  the  salutation  of  the  angel  to  Gideon,  as  he  wi 
threshing  wheat.  Jephthah,  receiving  assurances  of  divine  su 
port,  wont  out  and  defeated  the  sons  of  Ammon.  Sacred  histoi 
resounds  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  songs  of  triumph  ;  ai 
lurid  beacon  fires,  streaming  through  the  soft  Syrian  nights,  fre^ 
queutly  call  God's  people  to  war.  The  result  of  all  these  con- 
flicts furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  From  the  lowest  and  most  abject 
state  of  Egyptian  bondage,  the  children  of  Israel  were  trained  by 
war  to  become  a  powerful  i-ace,  to  take  their  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  give  to  all  succeeding  ages,  in  an  imper- 
ishable literature,  the  principles  of  the  highest  civilization. 

Ti»e  ancient  and  "  immovable  civilization  "  of  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  the  stagnation  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  ( 
war  with  a  superior  race.     China,  to  day,  presents  a  picture  of 
what  the  modern  world   would  have  been  without  war.*     The 
rights  of  man  are  there  unknown. 

War  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  and  abhorrent  to  every  rigl 
minded  person.  So  is  smitU-pox.  But  it  is  not  the  greatest  evil. 
Milton  said,  during  the  Commonwealth,  that  civil  war  was  not  as 
great  an  evil  as  a  tyrannical  government.  "When  the  devil  of 
tyranny,"  said  he,  "hath  gone  into  the  body  politic,  he  depa 
not  but  with  foaming  and  great  convulsions  :  shall  he,  the 
fore,  vex  it  forever,  lest  in  going  out  be,  for  a  moment,  tear  ai 
rend  it  ?  " 

Tlie  proper  spirit  in  which   to  consider  a  great  evil  is  to  looj 
it  in  the  face,  examine  into  its  origin,  and  seek  the  causes  whi 
lead  to  its  production.     If  these  causes  lie  in  the  operation 

*Thonio<frm  world  The  civilization  of  China  probably  repreeonts  that  of  thi 
CbnldoanB,  of  about  Ibe  time  of  tb«  destraotlon  of  Jerusalum,  iS8  B,  C.  The  wnn 
which  China  has  onEAgod  in  with  Kngland  and  with  Franco,  while  too  restricted  lo 
their  sphere  of  action  toairect  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  have  undoubtedly 
bad  a  marked  looal  iofluiuico. 
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the  laws  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  influenced  by  human  action, 
then  we  must  endeavor  to  modify  the  effects  and  ameliorate,  aa 
far  aa  lies  in  our  power,  the  conditions  to  which  they  give  rise. 
Man  cannot  control  the  meteorological  laws  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  cyclones ;  but  he  can  build  ships  and  houses  strong 
enough  to  withstand  their  violence.  Medical  science  cannot 
conquer  death,  but  it  has  done  much  to  alleviate  suffering ; 
and  statistics  show  that  the  average  duration  of  human  life 
has  been  increased  through  increased  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene.  Moral  science  cannot  boast  of  a  like  achieve- 
ment. It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that,  while  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased  30  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1880,  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  in  the  United  States  has  increased  8i.33  percent. 
Immorality  and  crime  are  on  the  increase.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
those  of  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  the  interminable  conflict 
between  capitid  and  labor,  makes  agloomy  outlook  for  that  brother- 
hood of  man  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  universal  peace. 

Questions  in  medical  science  are  submitted  to  rigorous  inves- 
tigation according  to  scientific  methods.  Questions  in  moral 
science  are  too  often  treated  from  a  sentimental  standpoint,  or 
quietly  ignored.  Even  in  this  enlightened  age  we  seek  to  eradi- 
cate the  "  great  social  evil "  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  it.  There 
is  a  widespread  disposition  to  treat  war  in  the  same  way — by 
shutting  the  public  eye  to  it.  What  progress  had  pathology  made 
by  that  method  ? 

It  is  the  popular  and  very  proper  thing  to  say  that  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  ago  is  leaving  the  barbarism  of  war  behind, 
and  that  as  civilization  advances  it  will  learn  less  of  war.  Ar- 
bitration is  now  the  sovereign  panacea  for  that  national  ill.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  war  has  never  been  so  carefully  and  so  system- 
atically studied  as  at  the  present  time.  The  genius  of  invention 
has  never  been  so  proliQc  as  now  in  devising  and  improving 
implements  of  war.  That  man  is  honored  and  enriched  wlio 
contrives  means  of  destroying  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  As  tlie  conduct  of  war 
becomes  more  scientific,  and  the  art  becomes  refinetl,  and  the 
inplementa  more  destructive,  the  recurrence  of  war  is  lessened, 
the  duration  shortened,  and  the  loss  of  hunnvTi  life  diminished. 
This  is  the  direction  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  taking — a  direction 
in  the  interests  of*humnnity. 
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These  htitnano  conditions,  huwover,  involve  an  advi 
ttago  of  prejuiriition.  Ah  a  science  wur  should  be  eetluloa 
cullirutcd  by  the  fow  qualitiod  to  undcrtuke  it ;  03  an  art  it  ahof 
be  congtiintly  practised  by  the  entire  body  set  apart  for  that  p| 
pose,  and  with  the  impIementA  actually  to  be  nsed  in  war.  I 
to  this  state  of  preparation  that  we  owe  the  peace  of  Earope 
day.  The  mere  presenee  of  the  American  army  on  our  8ontb< 
frontier  in  18GG  was  sutticicnt  to  cause  the  collapse  of  Lo 
Napoleon's  scheme  for  a  Mexican  empire.  By  a  perfect  stata 
prrpuration  a  collision  of  arms  was  avoided  and  the  shedding 
blood  Hpared.  To  be  unprepared  is  wiciied.  It  invites  aggress; 
and  a  useless  elTusion  of  blood.  The  question  of  na  empire 
Mexico  supported  by  French  bayonets  was  not  one  for  arbiG 
tion.     We  simply  would  not  have  it. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  international  questions  for  whi 
arbitration  is  admirably  suited  ;  therj  is  another  class  for  whi| 
it  is  not  suited  at  all — for  which  it  is  totally  inadmissible.  Itj 
the  lamb  that  advocates  arbitration,  even  though  the  life  ' 
honor  of  the  fold  be  involved,  wliilo  the  wolf  maintains 
indiilercnce  to  all  such  methods  of  proceeding. 

Venezuela  has  been  for  years  past  supplicating  for  arbitral 
on  the  question  of  boundary  between  her  own  territory  and  tl 
claimed  by  England  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  t 
the  latter  power  has,  according  to  report,  formally  declined 
good  oflicos  of  the  United  States  in  that  controversy. 

Arbitration  was  inadmissible    in    1860 — 61,  when    so  so: 
needed.     War,  whic)^  had  been  in  the  course  of  preparation 
thirty  years  preceding  its  outbreak,  was  the  only  solution 
great  problem.     It  had  to  be. 

Arbitration  fails  miserably  when  most  needed,  and 
woiuler  ?  The  high  contracting  parties  and  their  umpires  are 
men  of  like  passions,  having  no  court  of  last  resort  but  the  bati 
field. 

I'ivery  Christian,  whatever  may  be  his  private  conrictioi 
must  hope  and  pray  for  the  suocess  of  the  Universal  Peace  A» 
eiation  and  the  suiriciency  of  arbitration  in  all  international  <l 
putes.  Hut  no  American,  be  he  Christian  or  not,  should  for 
the  moral  effect  on  negotiations  of  the  propinquity  of  an  adequ 
force.  It  was  the  moral  la  well  as  the  military  effect  of  a  lai 
and  victorious  army  on  the  Uio  Cirunde  that  caused  the  w. 
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drawal  of  the  French  army  from  Mexico.  The  hopelessness  of 
a  conflict  with  the  veterans  wlio  lunl  fought  under  Grant  and 
Sherman  was  felt,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  all  Europe, 
to  an  extent  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize.  But  that  that  moral 
effect  has,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  waned  away  is 
just  as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  vast  military  force  which  produced 
it  has  resolved  itself  into  its  original  elements  of  peaceful  and 
industrious  citizenship. 

The  United  States  are  known  of  all  the  world  to  be  wanting  in 
the  disposition  to  utilize  their  abundant  resources ifor  military 
purposes — not  with  a  view  to  conquest,  but  even  for  the  defences 
suggested  by  the  most  ordinary  prudence.  Heady  as  they  are  to 
wage  a  commercial  warfare,  our  people  close  their  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  actual  collision  of  arms. 

Tiiere  are  false  prophets  who  proclaim  that  war  is  to  be 
abolislied  and  that  preparation  for  war  is  a  useless  extravagance  ; 
who  offer  a  cheap  nostrum  for  a  dreadful  disease.  Out  of  that 
fearful  concatenation  of  evils  set  forth  iu  the  solemn  litany  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  America,  wherein  we  are  taught  to 
supplicate  deliverance  from  sin  ;  from  the  crafts  and  assaults  of 
the  devil ;  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  ;  from  battle  and 
murder,  and  from  sudden  death,  they  select  battle  alone  for  ex- 
tirpation. Why  should  they  not  include  sin  as  well  ?  Why  not 
include  the  whole  dreadful  catalogue  ?  Why  not  form  an  associ- 
ation for  the  suppression  of  all  inordinate  and  sinful  affectious  ? 

The  truth  is  that  war  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Tlie  flaming; 
sword  that  guards  the  way  to  sinless  Edeu  will  continue  to  pre-' 
vail,  until  man  enters  once  more  into  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  when  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
shall  no  more  be  known.  But  mortal  mau  cannot  yet  discern  the 
coming  of  that  day. 

Meanwhile  let  practical   America   recognize   the  truth  that/ 
war  is  a  calamity  that  may  overtake  the  most  peaceful  nation, ' 
and  that  insurance  against  war  by  preparation  for  it  is,  of  alL 
methods,  the  most  business-like,  the  most  humane,  and  the  most   , 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion. 


S.  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N. 


A  GREAT  STATISTICAL  INVESTIGATION. 

ItY  THE    IIOK.    CAKUOLL    D.   WRIGHT,   UNITED    STATES    COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  LABOR. 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  3,  1891,  aathor- 
ized  and  directed  its  Committee  on  Finance  to  ascertain  in  every 
practicable  way,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate, 
the  effect  of  tariff  hiwsnpon  the  imports  and  exports,  the  growth, 
development,  production,  and  prices  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured articles  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  upon  wages,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Tiie  full  Committee  on  Finance  consists  of  Sen- 
ators Jlorrill  of  Vermont,  Sherman  of  Oliio,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Allison  of  Iowa,  Aldrich  of  Uhode  Island,  Iliscock  of  New  York, 
Voorhep.s  of  Indiana,  McPherson  of  New  Jersey,  Harris  of  Ten- 
nessee, Vance  of  North  Carolina,  and  Carlisle  of  Kentucky.  To 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  a  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Aldrich  (chairman),  Allison  of  Iowa,  Hiscock 
of  New  York,  Harris  of  Tennessee,  and  Carlisle  of  Kentucky, 
was  selected.  Immediately  on  tlie  a<ljournment  of  Congress  the 
Bub-committeo  took  up  the  questions  committed  to  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  investigation  ordered  was  to  bo  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  this  contin- 
gent fuml;  instead  of  being  an  inexhaustible  fund,  is  only  *35,000, 
from  wliich  the  expenses  of  various  committees,  for  whatever 
pur])oses  they  may  be  acting,  and  under  various  resolutions,  must 
be  paid. 

The  va.stness  of  the  duties  assigned  under  the  resolution 
referred  to  was  such  that  the  committee  could  not  organize  the 
independent  machinery  adequate  to  the  proper  carrying-out  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate.  There  must  be  special  agents,  ex- 
perts, and  a  considerable  clerical  force,  in  order  to  make  even  a 
beginning  in  the  proposed  investigation.  The  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  ^  for  some  time  been  paving  the  way  for  an 
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inyestigation  covering  wages  and  prices  throngh  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  they  would  have  undertaken  the  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics necessary  for  the  work  the  present  year.  The  Finance  Commit- 
teo,  after  due  consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  provision  of  the  Senate  resolution,  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  cooperate  with  its  sub-committee  in  a  portion  of 
the  work  assigned  to  it.  Tliis  would  enable  the  two  forces  to  carry 
on,  with  the  combined  means  at  their  disposal,  and  on  an  adequate 
basis,  some  of  tlio  various  lines  of  inquiry  indicated  by  the  Senate 
resolution  ;  the  result  being  that  the  Senate  committee  would  bo 
able  to  do  much  more  than  it  could  alone,  and  tlie  Department 
of  Labor  would  have  the  cooperation  of  the  .Senate  Committee, 
while  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  bo  as  much  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  as  of  the  committee,  and  would  be 
used  in  the  ways  tlmt  the  wisdom  of  each  might  indicate.  So  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  stJitis- 
tics  desired  by  the  committee  in  certain  directions,  while  experts 
in  various  other  directions  were  employed  directly  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  investigation  as  that  directed  by  the 
Senate  is  apparent.  The  great  debates  in  Congress  and  by  the 
press  and  in  the  political  campaigns,  commencing  with  that  upon 
the  Tariff  Bill  of  1883,  which  became  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
have  bristled  with  statistics.  No  speaker  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
and  no  writer,  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  in  any  adequate 
measure  approaching  the  leading  elements  of  the  tariff  discussion 
unless  he  introduced  more  or  less  of  tabular  statements  to  back 
up  the  theories  propounded.  The  frantic  appeals  to  all  statistical 
offices  for  tables  showing  the  prices  of  commodities  through  a 
aeries  of  years  and  in  different  countries,  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  various  industries  and  at  different  periods,  and  the  cost  of 
production,  were  generally  mot  with  the  statement  that  Congress 
had  not  yet  provided  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  demanded. 

To  be  sure,  Congress  had  undertaken  to  meet  the  great  want 
relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  living,  wages,  and 
the  eflSciency  of  labor  in  great  industries  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  act  approved  June  13,  1888,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Ijabor,  wherein  it  was  provided  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
should  ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing articles  at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States  in  lead- 
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ing  countries  where  such  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified 
units  of  production  and  under  a  classification  showing  the  differ- 
ent  elements  of  cost  or  approximate  cost  of  such  articles  of  pro- 
duction, including  the  wages  paid  in  such  industries,  the  hours 
employed,  and  the  comparative  coat  and  the  kind  of  living.  This 
provision  of  law  was  immediately  carried  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  and  the  results  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  far  as 
iron  ami  stoi'l  and  the  cognate  industries  of  ore,  coal,  coke,  and 
limi'stone  are  concerned,  have  been  laid  before  Congress, while  the 
facts  relating  to  textiles  and  glass  will  early  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion he  transmitted  to  the  President.  These  facts,  supplying  one 
of  the  great  missing  links  in  all  debates  on  the  tariff,  which  have 
bei-n  po  freely  called  for  by  speakers  and  writers,  will  constitute 
two  large  volumes,  and  will  answer  to  a  certain  extent  tlio  neces- 
sities of  the  case:  but  statistics  on  wages  and  prices  covering  a 
long  period  of  years,  made  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  ascertain 
the  fluctuations  on  the  same  article  or  in  the  same  occu})ation, 
have  been  wanting. 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  8]>ecific  and  fugitive  reports  from 
time  to  time,  emanating  from  different  offices.  In  the  rejwrt  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1849  there  are  to  bo  found 
most  valuabli-  tables  relating  to  prices,  and  so  in  the  finance 
report  of  1S<;.'},  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  to  be 
found  quite  eliibonite  tables  sliowin:r  i)rices  of  commodities,  while 
the  report  of  the  Direetor  of  the  ilint  for  the  calendar  year  1884 
a<lded  iiuuli  to  the  value  of  statistics  of  prices  by  some  extended 
tables.  Various  reports  from  different  State  bureaus  of  labor 
liavo  been  u-<eil  in  the  debates,  but  all  these  reports  have  been  too 
circumscrilied  in  their  extent  to  offer  snflicient  lines  of  figures  for 
a  comprebeusivi;  study  of  wages  and  prices.  Mr.  Joseiih  I). 
Weeks,  in  the  XXth  volume  of  the  reports  on  the  Tenth  Census, 
covered  an  exeedingly  wide  field  relative  to  wages,  cost  of  living, 
etc.,  and  this  report  has  been  used  most  freely  in  the  great  dis- 
cussions ;  but  it  w-is  not  the  policy  of  the  officers  of  the  Tenth 
Census  to  permit  any  classification  or  tabulated  statement  so 
that  one  wishing  to  use  the  valuable  data  of  the  report  was  obliged 
to  pick  out  here  and  there  specific  things,  from  which  a  fairly 
connected  statement  could  be  ma<le.  In  the  report  of  the  writer 
on  the  factory  system,  which  constituted  part  of  Volnme  II  of 
the  report*  on  the  Tenth  Census,  thero  is  considerable  valuable 
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information  relating  to  wages  in  textile  factories  in  the  country, 
not  only  of  the  present  time,  but  of  tho  past.  But  all  these  dif- 
ferent statistical  volumes,  as  I  have  said,  offered  only  fugitive  and 
fragmentary  data,  for  in  no  case  had  a  complete  compilation  been 
made. 

Having  provided  for  the  statistics  relating  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion, tho  efficiency  of  labor,  etc.,  through  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Senate  felt  that  a  much  broader  inquiry  should  be 
entered  upon.  So  tho  Finance  Committee,  under  the  resolu- 
tion which  h;i8  been  mentioned,  has  undertaken  to  direct  tlie  col- 
lection of  what  may  justly  bo  called  "missing  data."  The  plan  of 
the  committee  and  the  scope  of  its  work  offer  mattere  of  great 
interest  to  a  wide  class  of  people — to  Seiuitors  and  Hepresenta- 
tives,  who  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  matters  of  t'lriff  legislation 
and  in  the  discussion  of  bills  relating  to  tlio  currency  ;  to  speak- 
er, who  are  undertakinjj  to  show  tho  people  the  truth  as  they 
undei'stand  it  on  the  two  great  sides  of  these  questions  ;  to 
writers,  who  are  considering  the  same  important  themes,  and  also 
those  relating  to  the  social  and  material  welfare  of  tho  people,  ir- 
respective of  legislation  on  questions  of  tariff  and  finance  ;  to  re- 
formers, who  have  solutions  to  offer  for  the  multitudinous  prob- 
lems arising  under  wliat  may  be  called  "  the  Inhor  question,"  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  line  of  economic  questions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  any  plan  must  bo  comprehensive,  and  that  any  investigation 
under  a  comprehensive  plan  must  be  minute  and  searching.  The 
tlrst  desire  of  the  committee  was,  therefore,  to  so  project  its  work 
that  it  could  make  a  unanimous  report  as  to  facts.  Could  this 
bo  done,  discussion  would  be  simplified.  The  committee  could 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  make  a  nnanimmis  report,  in  all 
c;ises,  relative  to  causes  or  results,  but  it  could,  perhaps,  by 
judicious  work,  be  able  to  agree  on  the  facts  themselves  ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  in  all  the  discussions 
upon  methods,  upon  lines  of  inquiry,  and  upon  the  practical  de- 
tails of  the  investigation,  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  have 
worked  with  complete  harmony.  Not  ft  thing  hm  been  done  that 
has  not  been  the  result  of  unanimous  agreement. 

The  first  effort  of  the  committee  was  to  secure  tho  collection 
of  data  relative  to  retail  prices  in  fairly  representative  centres, 
meaning  by  tiie  latter  term  cities,  industrial  centres,  and  country 
towns  ;  and  it  determined  to  collect  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
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that  enter  into  the  cousuinption  of  the  people  in  seventy  pla 
and  for  each  month  from  the  Ist  of  June,  1889,  to  the  Ist  oJ| 
September,  1891,  inclusive.  The  articles  included  in  the  inquir 
were  selected  by  the  committee  with  the  view  of  representing  fairly 
all  articles  which  enter,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  ex- 
pense of  living.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  articles  of  food  aniij 
clothing  entering  directly  into  the  cost  of  living,  they  havj 
selected  articles  of  hardware,  building  materials,  etc.,  which  af- 
fect, through  the  cost  of  building,  tlie  cost  of  rent.  In  making 
this  list  '2i\  articles  were  selected.  Experts  in  all  directions 
were  consulted  as  to  designations,  the  effort  being  to  secure  snch^ 
articles  and  designations  of  articles  as  would  allow  continuous 
quotations,  both  as  to  kiml  and  quality  ;  and  while  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  each  article  designated  would  be  found  in  each  local- 
ity selected,  it  was  expected,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  the  ex- 
pectation, that  prices  would  be  obtained  for  an  article  for  the 
whole  period  which  should  have  a  continuous  quality. 

The  field  work  for  this  inquiry,  comprehending  retail  prices 
of  articles  for  the  period  named  and  the  wages  paid  in  general 
occupations  such  as  carpentering,  masonry,  blacksmithing,  etc., 
and  the  leading  factory  occupations,  or  occupations  found  \ra 
great  productive  works,  has  been  completed.     While  this   inci-1 
dental  work  of  the  committee  was  going  on,  it  had  under  con- 
sideration the  more  vital  question  of  the  course  of  prices  at  whole 
sale,  or,  more  accurately,  the  net  prices  of  agents  or  the  prices  afcl 
first  hands  of  the  leading  articles  of  consumption  for  a  long* 
period  of  years,  the  period  from  1840  to  1891  having  been  settledf 
upon.     Great  obstacles  at  once  presented  themselves  in  the  collec- 
tion of   the  required  data  in  this  respect.     It  was  necessary  to 
select  articles  which  could  be  recognized  through  this  long  period, 
and  so  manufacturere,  wholesale  dealers,  and  experts  were  called 
into  consultation  by  the  committee.     The  designation  of  articles' 
on   which   quotations  are  to  bo  secured  for  a  long  period  is 
not    a    simple    matter.      For    ii. stance,    a    "  shovel  "    in  the  i 
Eastern  States  is  a  "  spade  "  in  the  Western  States,  and  vice  j-ersd  ;1 
what  IS  iueant  by  this  is  that  the  tool  called  a  "shovel,"  being  a 
short-handled  implement,  with  a  square  blade  and  an  open  place 
for  Jie  hand  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  is  in  the  Eastern  States 
called   a  "shovel,"  while  in  many  Western  localities  a  long- 
handled,  heart-shaped    implement  is  called  a  "shovel."    This, 
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simply  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  designating  articles  by  a  term 
which  should  bo  recognized  throughout  the  country  and  through- 
out the  period  settled  upon  ;  but,  after  many  sittings  and  much 
consultation  with  experts,  the  committee  finally  decided  upon  a 
very  comprehensive  list  for  wholesale  prices,  and  it  then  selected 
experts  in  the  great  lines,  such  as  the  textiles,  iron  and  steel, 
paints  and  chemicals,  and  a  few  others,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  statistics.  These  ex])ert8  are  the  best- 
known  men  in  their  various  lines,  and  in  this  feature  alone  is  shown 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  ;  it  has  brought  into  sympathy  with 
it,  and  iuto^enthusiastic  cooi)eration,  iiieu  in  the  great  lines  of 
production  and  trade.  Articles  not  committed  to  special  experts 
have  been  committed  to  the  Department  of  Labor;  so  that,  with 
the  special  agents  of  the  department  working  along  with  the 
experts  selected  by  the  sub-committee,  there  is  a  force  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  prices  such  as  has  not  before  been  utilized. 

The  prices  at  which  farmers  sell  their  leading  products — that 
is,  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  at  his  farm — constitute  a 
very  essential  feature  of  the  iuriuiry  relative  to  prices,  and  espe- 
cially when  such  prices  are  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
wholesale  prices  of  such  articles  in  the  great  markets. 

Not  content  with  securing  prices  in  this  country  alone,  the 
committee  is  seeking,  for  the  short  period  already  named,  the 
retail  prices  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  also  undertaken  the  col- 
lection of  prices  at  which  the  leading  articles  of  import  are  sold 
in  foreign  countries. 

Another  great  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  one  which  was  con- 
templated by  the  Senate  resolution  of  March  3  last,  relates  to  the 
wages  paid  in  leading  occupations  in  the  great  industries  of  tho 
country,  and  to  salaries  in  some  employments,  like  those  of  sales- 
men and  teacliers,  this  incjuiry  covering  also  the  long  period  from 
1840  to  1891.  It  would  bo  foolish  to  attempt  to  collect  on  any 
great  scale  the  rates  of  wages  in  occupations  and  subdivisions  of 
occupations  as  they  are  known  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  to-day.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  accurate 
wage  statistics  are  sufficiently  great  without  burdening  the  duty 
with  a  very  great  number  of  subdivided  occupations.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  caused  many  changes  in  the  designations 
of  occupations  and  employments.  Piece-work,  time-work,  the 
carrying-on  of  special  features  of  production  through  the  employ- 
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menl  of  what  are  known  as  "  teams  "  or  "  gangs,"  and  many  other 
features  of  modern  production,  almost  discourage  any  cflfort  at 
the  collection  of  wage  statistics ;  but  the  committee  has  w 
concluded  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  general  t 
mid  in  leading  occupations  in  the  great  productive  Industrie 
hoping  thereby  to  determine,  on  specific  and  represcntai 
things,  the  course  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  fluctuate 
therein.  Of  course  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  proportions 
Wfight  of  the  occupations  for  which  wages  will  be  secured  to  the 
whole  body  of  employees  in  a  given  establishment,  constitute  im- 
portant features  of  inquiry. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  those  of  original  inquiry  from  first 
hands.  In  addition  to  these,  the  committee  is  collecting  from 
the  quartermaster-generara  bureau  of  the  War  Department  the 
prices  paid  by  the  government,  on  well-known  standards,  for 
clothing  from  1840  to  the  present  time;  from  the  bureau  of  the 
commissary-general  the  prices  paid  for  articles  of  food ;  from 
the  Burgfion-general's  office  the  prices  paid  for  drugs,  etc.,  and 
from  the  bureau  of  clothing  and  provisions  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  prices  paid  by  that  department  for  clothing  and  pro- 
visions. The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs  will  furnish,  for 
such  period  as  he  is  able,  the  prices  which  have  been  paid  under 
his  direction  for  the  articles  contemplated  by  law  for  the  Ind 
service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  consented  to  take  charge 
of  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  and  will  furnish,  from 
original  sources  and  collected  data,  statistics  as  to  wages  of  farm 
labor  in  all  jiortioris  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  received  for 
the  great  farm  products  for  half  a  century.  Great  houses,  trade 
associations,  and  others  are  codpcrating  most  thoroughly  with  the 
commillee  in  connection  with  these  great  departments  of  the 
govern  inont. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  information,  the  commit 
will  gather  from  all  reputable  reports  of  the  different  States 
this  country  and  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  from 
foreign  countries,  all  legitimate  statistics  relating  to  prices  and 
wages.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  results  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive inquiry  cannot  be  other  than  exceedingly  valuable, 
and,  properly  classified,  arranged,  and  analyzed,  will  furnish  a 
body  ol  {acta  ou  which  there  can  be  little  or  no  debate.     A 
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"iflata  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  influence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  devices  and  processes  in  manufacture  wherever 
invention  has  led  to  a  change  in  conditions  ;  the  introduction  of 
new  industries  and  the  time  of  their  introduction,  and  the  de- 
mands which  led  to  their  establishment  being  considered  in  their 
correlative  importance. 

After  the  facts  are  collected  the  difficult  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  endeavoring  to  determine  what  influence  tariff  legisla- 
tion has  had  upon  the  results  will  commence  ;  but  it  will  first 
ascertain  the  facta  accurately  and  impartially.  It  will  not  deal 
with  the  averages  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  reports  on  prices 
in  the  first  instance,  but  it  will  utilize  tlie  great  collections,  which 
arc  exceedingly  valuable  in  themselves,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  by  trade  journals.  In  fact,  no  source  which 
offers  any  valuable  results  will  be  ignored. 

The  prices  of  articles  of  food,  independent  of  wages  paid  for 
labor,  would  not  lead  to  any  very  conclusive  deductions  relative 
to  the  cost  of  living  or  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  ;  but, 
taking  both  into  account,  the  compensation  which  labor  receives 
for  its  efforts  and  the  expense  which  it  must  incur  for  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption  must  show,  with  the  other  consideration 
which  the  committee  is  giving  the  subject,  the  relative  conditions 
of  the  majority  of  our  population  at  different  periods.  Whether 
and  to  what  extent  these  conditions  have  been  affecto<l  by  the 
tariff  legislation  since  ISiO  is  a  question  of  philosophical  deduc- 
tion, on  which  honest  men  may  divide. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
great  interest  which  all  people  have  in  economic  questions, 
that  the  relative  comparison  of  prices  of  staple  commodities  and 
of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population  in 
this  and  other  countries  at  various  dates  should  be  made  ;  but 
before  such  comparison  can  bo  made  there  must  be  the  widest 
collection  of  data.  The  committee  thoroughly  understands  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  comparisons. 
It  has  clearly  understood  that  prices  will  vary  in  the  same  city  on 
several  points  ;  that  the  customs  of  establishments  differ  ;  that 
large  dealers  sell  on  a  small  margin,  and  that  small  dealers,  who 
supply  the  poorest  classes  in  the  community,  sell  on  a  large  mar- 
gin ;  that  qualities  of  goods  enter  into  the  whole  question,  and 
that  differences  in  make  produce  incongruities  and  uncertainties 
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in  all  directions.     All  these  matters  are  fully  understood  and  hare 
been  fully  considered,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  overcome 
i  the  resulting  obstacles. 

i  Much  misapprehension  has  existed  in  the  public  mind  relative 

■;  to  this  great  statistical  investigation  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 

mittee ;  but  the  public  can  rest  assureil  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
committee  is  to  secure  absolutely  impartial  results  and  let  the 
consequences  t)\ke  care  of  themselves.     On  this  basis  its  members 
;  are,  as  already  remarked,  working  with  entire  unanimity,  and  trith 

!  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  nnanimons  report  so  far 

as  the  fucts  are  concerned.  They  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestions  of  all  classes  of  people,  of  experts  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  tariff  question,  of  men  interested  in  the  financial  legislation 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  who  are  studying  most  philosophi- 
cally, and  with  the  highest  patriotism,  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  who  are  making  efforts 
to  secure  the  people's  highest  prosperity. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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IS  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  DEGRADING? 

BY  THE  VRBY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PACL'S,  LONDOK. 


Is  THERE  anything  degrading  in  corporul  punishment  ?  There 
is  said  to  be  a  feeling  that  such  is  the  case  in  America,  and  there 
are  painful  signs  of  the  growth  of  such  an  opinion  in  England. 
On  what  does  it  rest  ? — on  a  principle  for  which  authority  can  be 
claimed  ?  or  upon  the  results  of  experience  ?  It  it  rests  upon  a 
principle,  that  principle  must  have  found  expression  in  some 
book  whose  claim  to  attention  and  obedience  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, or  else  must  rest  upon  that  universal  sense  of  the  fitting 
and  the  right,  which  is  thus  eloquently  described  by  Uooker  :* 
"The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  man  is  as  the  sentence  of  Ood 
himself.  For  what  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  Nature 
herself  must  needs  have  taught,  and,  God  being  the  author  of 
Nature,  her  voice  is  but  his  instrument.  By  her  from  him  wo 
receive  whatsoever  in  such  wise  we  learn."  Before  appealing  to 
our  own  experience,  or  the  well- authenticated  experience  of 
others,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  what  these  two  great  authori- 
ties have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  book  which  is  so  universally  accepted  as  an  author- 
ity on  al!  moral  questions  as  the  Bible  ;  and  the  question  of  pun- 
ishment, and  the  best  kind  of  punishment,  is  essentially  a  moral 
question.  I  take  for  granted  that  all  sensible  persons.  Christian 
or  otherwise,  will  admit  that  there  are  in  every  child  born  into 
the  world  tendencies  to  evil  that  need  rooting  out,  and  inclina- 
tions towards  good  that  need  planting  or  nurturing.  I  will 
therefore  first  examine  what  this  authority,  which  Christian 
people  will  recognize  to  be  such,  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
then  I  will  turn  to  that  general  voice  of  mankind  to  which  those 
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whoaro  not  Christian  may  be  more  disposed  to  attach  importance. 
What,  tiien,  has  tlie  Hible  to  say  ? 

It  is  tiius  that  Solomon,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  lays  down  a 
general  principle  on  the  subject  :*  "  lie  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son  :  but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  hini  betimes." 
And  then  in  another  portion  of  the  same  book  he  gives  the  reason 
for  this  advice  :  f  "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ; 
but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  And  then, 
extending  his  view  to  llie  ctTect  of  such  punishment  on  a  child's 
future,  ho  says  :  J;  "Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child  :  for 
if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thou  shalt 
beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  helL"  { 
And  :§  "The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom  :  but  a  child  left  to 
himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  But  whilst  Solomon 
gives  each  unmeasured  praise  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  thaj 
case  of  children,  wo  have  a  caution  against  its  excessive  use  in 
the  punishment  of  adults,  in  an  earlier  book  of  Iloly  Scripture. 

There  is  this  instruction  given  by  the  judges  of  Israel  in  the  ' 
book  of  Deuteronomy,]  that,  in  the  event  of  a  controversy  arising 
between  men,  "  if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  the 
judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  be  beaten  before  his  face, 
according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes  he 
may  give  him,  and  not  exceed  :  lest,  if  lie  should  exceed,  and  beat 
him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem 
vile  nnto  thee."  It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  corporal  punish- 
ment being  degrading  may  have  been  drawn  from  this  warning 
against  its  abuse.  But  it  is  well  to  note  that  such  punishment  is 
ordered,  and  therefore  must  have  been  approved  by  the  writer; 
it  is  only  its  excessive  application  that  is  forbidden.  If  we  turn 
to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  his  own  en- 
durance of  corporal  punishment  along  with  other  forms  of  suf- 
fering and  trial,  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  essential 
difference  between  them:  ^"In  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes 
above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the 
Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,"  and  so  on.  And  then  hei 
seems  to  regard  all  such  sufferings  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as 
having  endured  them  all  for  his  Master's  sake  :**    "  If  I  must 

•Xin..24.       fXXlL.  IS.        tXXin.,13,H.       IXXIX.,15.        IXXV.,2,1 
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needs  glory,  I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmi- 
ties." And  of  one  greater  thiin  St.  Piiul  wo  are  told  that  lie  was 
Bconrged,  and  that  *  "  with  his  stripes  wo  are  healed."  Wiiilat  I 
cannot  neglect  to  remind  those  who  are  inclined  to  forgot  it  that 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  f  we  read  :  *'  Whom  tlie  I^rd 
loveth  he  ohasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  wliom  he  recoiv- 
eth ";  and  :  "  What  son  is  ho  whom  the  father  ohasteneth 
not  ?  " 

I  turn  from  the  book  of  authority  to  that  general  voice  of 
mankind  which  speaks  witli  authority.  Greece  and  Rome  are  the 
two  nations  of  iiiitiijuity  to  whicli  appeal  is  ever  m;ide  for  guid- 
ance, as  from  them  we  learn  what  the  moro  cultured  nations  then 
thought  and  did.  Corporal  punishment  certainly  existed  in  the 
schools  of  Greece,  and  we  do  not  find  any  objections  raised  to  it  by 
Greek  writers  on  the  score  of  its  being  degrading,  though  Plu- 
tarch thinks  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  In  Rome  the  fam- 
ily bond  was  stronger  than  in  Greece,  and  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  that  was  left  in  the  hands  oi  jialerfamUias 
was  absolute  in  earlier  times,  but  it  Was  subsequently  limited  by 
law.  Quintilian  finds  grievous  fault  with  teachers  who  are  un- 
sparing in  tiie  using  of  the  rod  to  cover  their  own  negligence,  and 
severely  censures  the  abuse  of  corporal  punishment.  But  he 
wrote  in  days  when  the  glories  of  Rome  were  departing;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  children  treated  their  parents  with 
greater  tenderness  and  reverence  than  did  tliose  of  Rome  in  the 
days  when  the  father  possessed  an  unlimited  power  of  punish- 
ment. It  would  be  profitless  to  trace  out  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  less  civilized  nations ;  but  the  challenge  may 
be  boldly  given  to  those  who  object  to  such  punishment  to  point 
out  the  nation  where  it  was  not  to  be  found  and  whore  a  higher 
state  of  morale  or  more  affectionate  family  relations  could  be 
found  than  in  the  two  groat  nations  just  named.  The  words  of 
Hooker  which  I  quoted  at  starting  were  not  intended  to  apply  to 
a  universal  consensus  concerning  corporal  punishment,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  as  applicable  to  that  as  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  tHat  when  we  find  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations 
equally  atlopting  the  same  method  for  eradicating  vices  and  cur- 
ing faults  in  children,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  wliat  Nature 
suggests  as  the  most  effective  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

•  IwUh,  LIII..  S.  tXII..  t,  7. 
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/  But  wo  must  take  care  uot  to  assume  that  such  consensns  oil 
ries  us  further  than  it  really  does,  All  that  I  claim  for  it  is  that  j 
corporal  punishmont  properly  administered  is  not  degrading. 
When  applied  in  excess,  I  thoroughly  accept  what  is  said  in 
Deuteronomy  ;  it  may  then  make  our  "  brother  seem  vile  uato 
U8."  Moreover,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  what  Quintilian  cen-  i 
snrcd  in  his  day  is  a  fault  that  has  existed  in  most  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  The  thoughtless,  the  hasty,  the  ill-tempered 
parent  or  teacher  is  tempted  to  make  corporal  punishment  his 
solo  instrument  for  correcting  small  faults  and  grievous  moral 
offences,  without  taking  into  account  differences  of  temper  or 
disposition,  or  taking  the  trouble  to  estimate  the  effect  which  such 
chastisement  will  have  upon  those  subjected  to  it.  In  defending  ^_ 
corporal  punishment  I  must  be  understood  as  defending  it«  use,  ^| 
not  its  abuse  ;  as  iipproving  it  when  employed  after  reflection  by  ^' 
a  judicious  parent  or  instructor,  not  as  practised  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  or  excitement  by  an  angry  guardian  or  teacher. 

In  examining  what  light  oiperienco  can  tlirow  on  the  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  see  what  influence  the  two  extremes  in  the 
method  of  bringing  up  children  have  on  their  after  life  and  upon 
their  feelings  towards  the  guardians  or  teachers  by  whom  they  have 
been  educated.  The  two  extremes  to  which  I  refer  are  kindness 
and  severity  ;  of  course  the  wisest  educator  is  he  who  adopts  the 
golden  mean,  and  is  so  kind  as  not  to  destroy  a  wholesome  fear 
in  the  child,  and  so  severe  as  never  to  diminish  its  affection.  But 
few  people  have  suflScient  wisdom  to  walk  consistently  in  the 
golden  mean,  and  consequently  in  various  degrees  we  find  parents 
and  teachers  tending  systematically  towards  one  or  thoothur  ex- 
treme. The  question  is.  Which  extreme  does  experience  show  to 
be  the  less  dangerous  ?  I  four  tliat  I  must  unhesitatingly  give  the 
palm  to  severity.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  but  I  must  speak  as  I  have  found  it. 

I  remember  a  dear  good  friend,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  excellent  men  of  his  day,  who  could  never  bring  himself  to 
punish  las  sons,  but  thought  ho  had  sufficiently  done  his  duty 
when  he  had  remonstrated  with  them  after  the  commission  of  any 
grave  fault,  whilst  lighter  offences  were  passed  over  without  re- 
buke. Like  Eli  of  old,  he  would  say,  "  Nay,  my  sons,  for  it  is  no 
good  report  that  I  hear,"'  and  there  the  matter  ended.  When  those 
sons  grew  np,  nothing  was  more  painful  than  to  witness  the  iudif- 
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ference,  not  to  say  neglect,  with  which  they  treated  their  illus- 
trious father.  It  seemed  as  though  tliey  were  conscious  that 
faults  hiui  been  nurtured  in  them  by  his  excessive  tenderness  that 
ought  to  have  been  uprooted  by  severer  measures,  and  that  they 
laid  all  the  i)lame  for  this  at  their  father's  door,  and  withheld 
from  him  that  reverence  which  they  ought  to  have  felt,  because 
he  had  neglected  to  uphold  his  own  authority  over  them  and  had 
failed  to  demand  that  respect  and  obedience  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  render.  I  do  not  say  that  they  did  feel  this,  but  it  seemed 
to  an  outsider  as  though  such  must  bo  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  knew  a  womau  whoso  widowed  mother  had  brought  her 
up  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me  most  harsh  and  unjust.  They 
/  were  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  at  times  the  girl  was  sent 
out  to  gather  sticks  to  light  the  fire  :  if  the  child  brought  too 
large  a  stick,  the  mother  would  beat  her  for  having  stolen  it  out 
of  a  hedge,  without  examining  into  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted. 
I  give  this  as  a  sample  of  tho  home  discipline.  Of  all  the  affectionate 
children  I  ever  knew  that  daughter  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble. Her  wages  were  freely  given  to  her  mother ;  there  was  noth- 
ing that  she  would  not  do  to  help  her:  I  believe  she  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  her  life  for  her.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  both 
mother  and  daughter  were  excellent  Christian  women. 

I  mention  these  two  cases  as  extremes,  as  having  excited  my 
wonder  and  surprise  at  the  time  ;  not  as  recommending  either  for 
imitation.  But  I  must  also  add  that  in  families  where  the  tend- 
ency has  been  in  a  less  degree  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes, 
I  have  found  there  have  been  more  reverence  and  affection,  more 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  parents,  more  pleasure  in  con- 
tributing-to  their  pleasure  and  happiness  in  after  life,  where  tho 
tendency  has  been  to  a  severe  method  of  treatment  than  in  cases 
where  the  tendency  has  been  towards  excessive  tenderness  and 
kindness.  The  ancient  Romans  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
were  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  former  method  of  treatment. 
I  fear  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  examples  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  mode  almost  anywhere  in  England  or  America 
at  the  present  day. 

To  turn  from  the  effect  of  severity  in  the  home  to  its  influence 
at  school,  where  its  abuse  has  been  most  marked.  The  old  bad 
system  is  thus  graphically  described  by  an  eminent  Scotch  judge, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of   The  Edinburgh  Review.     In  an 
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anpublished  Icttor  written  nearly  half  a  centurj  since,  h»njs: 
"  I  am  not  sqneamish  aboat  corporal  punishment  for  scboolboTB, 
It  ia  nnquestionablj  necessarj.  But  the  misfortnne  is  that  the 
master,  like  a  colonel,  who  resorts  to  it  babituallj,  naturally 
neglects  and  deapiaes  all  other  and  better  arts  of  controlling.  And 
it  produces  a  far  deeper  feeling  of  mortification  and  disgust  in 
boys  than  the  habitual  nser  of  the  leather*  is  apt  to  imagine. 
Sixty  years  have  not  even  abated  my  hateful  recollections  of  the 
high  school  on  this  sole  account ;  and  I  hare  known  many  of  o 
good  pupils  who,  after  becoming  succesafal  men,  have  in4)lore<l 
to  save  our  academy  boys  from  what  they  uselessly  suffered."  Wi 
the  opinions  here  expressed  I  cordially  agree,  but  I  cannot  refi 
from  mentioning  what  fell  under  my  own  experience.  In  a 
national  school  over  which  I  had  control  there  was  a  clever  lad 
who  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  master  by  being 
(what  is  called  in  school  slang)  "  cheeky."  He  was  consequently 
flogged  frequently  and  severely.  I  did  more  than  remonstrate, 
forbade  such  treatment.  Years  afterwards,  when  tliis  lad  hi 
risen  to  a  position  of  considerable  dignity  in  the  church,  I  spo 
to  him  sympathetically  of  his  schooldays  and  the  floggings  he  h, 
received.  "Oh,"  he  said  at  once,  "  I  was  not  flogged  once  t 
often  ;  it  did  me  good."  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  feel  degraded  by  what  he  had  suffered. 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  play-fields  at  Eton  for  the  material  which  ei 
ablod  him  to  conquer  Napoleon — in  other  words,  that  the  physi 
energy  and  the  moral  force  of  the  officers  to  whom  he  was  largel] 
indebted  for  his  victories  were  gained  in  that  excellent  school. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  corporal  punishment  was  freely  employed 
at  Eton.  Many,  probably  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Duke's  officers 
must  have  been  educated  under  Dr.  Keatc,  who  was  notorious 
for  the  free  use  he  made  of  the  birch  ;  and  it  is  notorious  th 
these  high-spirited,  noble  men, whose  souls  would  abhor  the  con 
of  anything  they  felt  to  bo  degrading,  so  far  from  being  jishamei 
of  having  suffered  corporal  punishment,  made  a  joko  of  it  and 
freely  talked  of  it  in  after  life.  In  reminiscences  of  Eton 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Allix  Wilkinson  (an  old  Eton  boy  who  h 
seen   much   of    the    use   of    the    birch),  there  are  these  sta 


*  In  Scotland  ft  teacher  strap  eaUad  "the  turn"  l»  need  for  corporal  punisbmon 
not  a  caae  or  birch  rod. 
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ments,  which  confirm  what  hae  been  just  said:  "Keate 
was  a  great  scholar,  an  elegant  poet,  a  capital  teacher,  and  we 
must  not  hold  lightly  themiin  who  has  flogged  half  the  niiniaters, 
secretaries,  bishops,  generals,  and  dukes  of  the  present  century." 
And  then  he  thus  sums  up  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 
"  Flogging  then,  on  the  whole,  as  we  had  it  at  Eton,  by  the  head 
master  alone,  in  whose  mind  there  could  be  no  element  of  spite 
and  consequent  severity,  and  with  a  few  twigs  of  birch  applied,  as 
it  still  is,  where  it  is  not  pleasant  but  can  do  no  real  harm  to  any 
one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  stand  up  for,  let  tender  mammas 
and  squeamish  parents  say  what  they  will ;  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  intercourse  with  my  grandchildren  and  other  boys,  that  they 
had  rather  the  system  should  be  continued,  not,  as  in  our  time, 
flogging  for  everything,  but  still  flogging  with  certain  restrictions ; 
they  like  short,  sliarp,  and  all  over,  better  than  extra  absences, 
long  lessons  to  learn  by  heart,  or  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
lines  to  write  out."    (P.  4C.) 

I  ha<i  an  amusing  proof  of  this  punishment  not  being  thought 
degrading  some  years  since.  I  was  visiting  a  late  head  muster  of 
Eton,  when  he  said  :  "  Last  week  I  had  a  party  of  my  old  pupils, 
officers  in  the  army ;  after  dinner  one  of  them  playfully  lifted  his 
hand  as  though  using  a  birch  rod.  I  said,  '  Oh  no ;  surely,  I 
never  switched  you ' ;  to  which  an  immediate  response  was 
given,  '  Oh  yes,  you  did ' ;  and  then  all  the  others  joined  in 
chorus,  'And  me,  too' ;  upon  which  they  all  laughed,  and  seemed 
heartily  amused,"  clearly  showing  that  they  felt  no  indignity  had 
been  put  upon  them  by  what  had  been  done,  and  that  they  were 
all  the  better  friends  with  the  master  who  had  inflicted  the  pun- 
ishment. It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that  it  was  and  proba- 
bly is  still  considered  at  Eton  a  great  mark  of  moral  courage  for 
the  boy  to  cut  a  chip  off  the  block  over  which  he  is  hoisted  to  bo 
switched,  whilst  he  is  under  punishment,  and  when  he  succeeds  in 
doing  it  he  wears  the  chip  attiiched  to  his  watch  chain  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  an  honorable  distinction.  Archdeacon  Denison, 
an  old  Eton  boy,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  thinks  that  it  does  much  towards  forming  a  manly  and  dis- 
ciplined character.  It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Notes  of  My 
Life  "  (p.  10) :  "  I  suffered  at  Keate's  hands  three  times  :  twice 
for  playing  tricks  in  my  dame's  house,  once  for  bathing  at  a  for- 
bidden hour,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say  and  with  shame  to  say  it, 
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for  fibbing  t(t  Kcat«  when  he  canght  ns  jnst  as  we  retumwl.  Wt 
ran  and  hi<l,  but  were  ferrete*!  out.  Approaching  Kente,  with  my 
hat  off,  and  my  wet  towel  hanging  out  of  it,  I  stated  to  him  that 
it  waa  a  mistake  to  snppose  I  had  been  bathing.  He  looked  at  me 
and  a&id  nothing,  but  next  morning,  as  I  richly  deserTed,  I 
suffered  heavily." 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  one  side  of  the  question.  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  tlie  opinion  that  Lorjioral 
punishment  is  degrading  has  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
re«t,  but  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  nineteenth-century  sentiment- 
alism,  born  of  the  notion  that  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world  is 
iKKlily  pain.  There  is  another  side  from  which  to  view  it,  and  to 
that  I  turn. 

I  suppose  there  are  few,  if  any,  rational  people  who  will 
not  admit  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  punishment  both  for  youths  and  adults,  and  that, 
for  punishment  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  be  something  that  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  inflicted  will  dislike  and  seek  to 
avoid.  In  England  we  have  abolished  flogging  in  the  army,  and 
experienced  military  men  say  that  the  effect  of  this  will  be  that  in 
time  of  war  certain  offences,  which  have  hitherto  been  punish 
by  flogging,  will  be  punished  by  death,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pn 
serve  discipline  and  protect  the  army  from  serious  peril  without 
severely  visiting  breaches  of  discipline  andduty,  and  no  other  pun- 
ishment is  possible  in  the  field.  So  with  respect  to  children  :  if 
we  are  to  train  them  np  to  habits  of  reverence  and  respect  for 
guardians  and  instructors  ;  if  we  are  to  instil  into  them  habits 
industry  and  application  to  studies  to  which  they  are  disinclined^ 
there  must  be  in  reserve  some  power  of  compulsion  which  they 
will  be  afraid  to  invoke,  and  that  power  must  be  punishment. 
The  boy  who  will  say  to  his  father,  when  threatening  to  boi  his 
ears  for  being  disobedient  or  impertinent,  "  If  you  do,  I  will 
summon  you  before  a  magistrate,"  will  soon  set  all  parental  anthor- 
ity  at  defiance,  if  his  threat  is  allowed  to  prevail,  and  the  natural 
consequence  will  be  an  undisciplined  life,  estrangement  between 
father  and  son,  probably  a  vicious  youth  and  a  miserable  old  age. 
For  the  sake  of  the  child,  of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the  country, 
there  must  bo  some  deterrent  punishment,  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  The  question  is,  What  shall  it  be  ?  Whatever  it  is,  to 
make  it  effective  it  must  be  well  and  wisely  administered,  with  a 
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single  desire  to  amend  the  child,  and  not  under  the  escitoment  of 
anger  or  irritated  feeling.  Moreover,  it  must  bo  projiortioued  to 
the  offence,  and  not  an  indiscriminate  application  of  the  same 
treatment,  whether  the  wrongdoing  be  great  or  small, — a  casual 
neglect  or  thoughtless  disobedience  that  has  to  be  amended,  or  a 
serious  moral  delinquency  that  has  to  be  cured. 

For  purposes  of  discipline  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  drawn 
a  sharp  lino  between  grave  offences  which  denote  serious  moral 
obliquity,  such  as  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  treachery,  and  such 
like,  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  offences  which  spring  from  a  less 
vicious  source.  For  the  less  serious  kind  of  wrongdoing,  what 
can  be  better  than  suitable  corporal  punishment  ?  It  is  sharp 
and  short ;  it  is  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  make  it  disliked  ;  whilst 
it  has  the  atlvantago  of  teaching  a  boy  to  bear  bodily  pain  with- 
out screaming,  as  every  boy  with  noble  instincts  would  despise 
himself  for  yelling  over  a  little  pain  in  the  presence  of  his  com- 
panions. It  is  what  brave,  high-spirited  boys  greatly  prefer  to  any 
other  kind  of  punishment,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  ordi- 
nary sports.  I  well  remember  a  manly,  high-toned  boy  grumbling 
to  me  one  day  because  at  his  school  the  master  hud  substituted  a 
task  for  some  strokes  over  the  hand  for  trifling  offences  ;  as  he 
well  said,  "  It  interferes  with  our  games,  spoils  our  chance  of  any 
enjoyment  of  our  leisure  time,  and  makes  us  do  work  in  which 
there  is  no  good."  On  the  other  hand,  a  tame-spirited  lad  who 
took  no  part  in  games,  and  only  loafed  about  during  holiday 
time,  would  find  little  to  annoy  him  in  the  work  ho  would  have  to 
do,  as  it  would  be  an  excuse  for  not  sharing  in  games  in  which  he 
ought  to  take  part,  and  would  nurture  the  idea  that  bodily  pain  was 
the  greatest  of  evils. 

With  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  present  day  there  is 
special  need  for  what  will  help  to  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  boy,  and,  by  encouraging  fortitude  under  the  infliction  of  bod- 
ily pain,  nurture  true  manliness  and  courage,  without  which  no 
man  can  play  well  his  part  in  life.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  look 
at  the  possible  alternatives  for  corporal  punishment.  The  ordi- 
nary one  is  writing  out  a  number  of  lines  from  some  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English  author,  perhaps  writing  some  lines  over  twenty 
or  thirty  or  more  times  ;  and  then  there  is  a  cunning  device  of 
tying  several  pens  together,  so  as  to  make  one  action  of  the  hand 
multiply  itself ;  or  if  the  boy  has  money  ho  pays  some  one  to 
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think  more  of  the  loss  of  digDity  or  pJ 
than  it  does  of  the  wrongdoiug  for  wll 
flicted,  it  becomes  effective  in  bringing 
transgressor  the  abhorrence  in  which] 
the  crime  of  which  be  has  been  guilty] 

I  have  mentioned  one  way  in  whicf 
that  is  meant  to  be  degrading  is  inflicj 
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mends  and  all  nations  have  adopted. 
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the  conference ;  after  my  letter  written  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  In  August,  1S57,  which  has  remained  entirely  without  reply  lu 
regard  to  that  part  which  referred  to  the  troope ;  after  the  understanding 
which  at  this  very  time  has  been  had  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  with 
the  anibossodor  as  to  the  considerations  submitted  by  me  touching  the  total 
evacuation  by  the  aforesaid  troops  of  both  parts  of  the  Apennines,— it  could 
never  have  been  imaitined  that  a  treaty  would  have  been  submitted  to  me  of 
a  sort  which  no  honest  man  can  properly  describe  about  sending  reinforce- 
ments, as  I  this  moment  learn.  This  fact  mnst  be  made  known  by  me  to  the 
whole  world,  and  with  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  ambassador  my 
most  lively  displeasure,  and  be  must  undertake  to  see  that  these  reinforce- 
ment8,which  are  on  their  way,  are  stopped  at  Civita  Vecchia,  whence  they  can 
with  less  trouble  return  as  boon  as  possible  to  France.  The  ambassador 
should  be  told  that  I  speak,  and  will  speak  publicly,  as  a  duty  of  my  con- 
science." 

The  negotiations  of  February,  1861,  went  on  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  In  order  to  smooth  away  the  obstacles  wliich  arose. 
Padre  Passaglia  went  to  Turin,  and  left  it  again  after  ho  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  ministers  about  the  articles  which  were  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  settlcinent.  On  hia  return  to  Home  he 
found  things  in  a  good  condition,  and  if  tlie  propositions  and  tho 
credentials  promised  by  Count  Cavour  had  come  quickly,  perhaps 
something  would  have  been  obtained ;  but  these  were  received 
after  twenty  days'  delay,  and  when  it  was  too  late. 

One  day— it  was  in  the  mouth  of  ilmx-h — the  prelates  who 
were  accustomed  to  confer  with  Pius  IX.  in  regard  to  Italian  ques- 
tions, fouml  him  very  much  irritated.  Berlelli  was  terrified  by 
this,  but  Cardinal  Santucci  was  not  ;  he,  on  tlie  contrary,  wished 
to  hurry  things  on,  and  to  reach  a  conclusion.  All  was  nseless. 
On  the  Slst  of  March  Pantaleoiii  was  expelled,  and  Passaglia, 
after  trying  to  renew  tho  negotiation,  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  end. 

What  were  the  reasons  of  this  change  of  front  at  tlio  Vatican? 
Tliero  were  several.  In  the  three  motit-bs  during  wliich  proposals 
of  harmony  were  discussed,  the  secret  had  not  been  kept.  Anto- 
nelli  imputed  this  to  the  Italian  negotiators  ;  Cavour  imputed  it 
to  some  prelate  who,  for  official  reasons,  miglit  have  had  knowledge 
of  thorn.*  What  is  certain  is  that  tho  Jesuit  party,  learning  of 
these  negotiations,  worked  hard  and  with  great  skill  to  frighten 
Piua  IX.     They  told  him  that  tho  Piedmontese  minister  was  not 


*  AntoDino  laala'i  "  NcRotlationa  between  Count  Cavour  and  Cardinal  Antonclll 
for  the  SurroDdor  of  the  Temporal  Powur  of  ibe  Pope,"  pp.  'iS,  3(k 
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of  our  project,  I  hope,  will  assist  to  bring  htm  into  our  way  of  thinking ;  and 
In  that  case  we  may  count  upon  a  new  element  of  success."  * 

Count  Cavoiir,  in  the  same  conviction,  wrote  to  Vimercati, 
his  agent  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1861,  in  these  terms  : 

"  Teccio f  sends  word  that  when  the  Popeasked  from  Cardinal  Sontuccl 
the  project  of  agreement,  notwithstanding  the  counsel  of  Pantaleonl,  he 
thought  be  ougbt  to  communicate  to  him  oiu  ideas.  His  Holiness  did  not 
positively  reject  them.  The  Pope  sent  for  Cardinal  Antonelll,  who,  after 
having  opposed  them,  Qnatly  agreed  to  e.xarnine  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  complete  sm-rcndcr  of  the  temporal  power.  They  had  on 
Friday  a  conference  with  Padre  Passaglia. 

"  Make  this  all  known  to  the  Emperor,  and  also  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
Involve  him  in  negotiations  which  may  be  absolutely  contrary  to  bis  calcula- 
tloos."; 

The  man  of  the  2d  of  December,  always  a  man  of  dissimulation 
aud  faithlessness,  could  not  change  his  nature.  What  he  wanted 
was  obvious,  and  I  have  mentioned  it  above  in  referring  to  the 
language  of  Prince  Napoleou.  From  the  Tiiileries,  on  the  15th 
of  January,  ISfil,  a  reply  came  to  the  despatch  of  Cavour,  in 
which  the  Emperor  wished  good  success  to  his  treaty,  but  had 
very  little  hope  of  seeing  it  come  to  a  successful  end.  Meantime 
ho  was  really  intriguing,  and  the  real  cause  of  his  doubtful  predic- 
tions appears  from  the  story  told  by  Abbe  Isaia  in  his  little  work. 
Cardinal  Autonelli  kept  the  secret  during  the  negotiations,  and  to 
every  inquiry  which  was  made  by  others  he  replied  by  absolutely 
denying  that  there  were  any  negotiations  at  all  between  Italy 
aud  the  Vatican.  He  wanted  to  protect  himself  by  diplomacy 
until  the  convention  should  bo  absolutely  signed.  His  design 
failed,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  cabinet  at  Turin  and  by  the  deliberuto  hostility  of 
Paris.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  Triple  Alliance  did  not  exist, 
and  that  France,  politically  and  militarily,  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  Italy.     Hero  is  the  story  of  Abbe  Isaia  : 

"  How  this  happened  wo  were  utterly  ignorant,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Duke  Gramont,  the  ambassador  of  France,  being  interrogated  by  bis 
government  as  to  whether  any  kind  of  agreement  was  going  on  at  Rome 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Government,  for  hla  port  answered 
with  an  absolute  negative.  One  fine  day,  being  informed  by  bis  own  govern- 
ment of  the  negotiations,  and  the  point  which  tbey  had  reached,  he  ap- 

•  "Letters  of  Cavour,"  Vol.  IV..  p.  137. 

t  Teoclo  was  a  diplomatic  otfenl  wiio  hod  remained  in  Rome  after  the  rupture  of 
the  relationi)  of  the  KIdi;  with  Santucol. 
1  ••  Letters  of  Cavour,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  130. 
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p«ared  both  indigmmt  and  confused  in  the  presence  of  the  carduud  secreUrr, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  reprobation  accusing  him  of  something  ltl:e  an  intention 
of  entering  into  formal  treaties  with  the  Italian  Government  without  hav- 
ing Informed  therepresentative«  of  the  French  government,  which,  nevertbe- 
lesa,  bad  shown  itseU  bo  interested  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 
Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  the  cardinal  secretary  positively  denied 
everything,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  be  had  never  even  touched  any 
such  matter. 

"The  French  ambaasador  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reply,  and 
the  thing  then  had  no  farther  consequences  between  the  cardinal  and  the 
Doke  Gramont ;  but  very  different  was  it  as  far  as  concerned  Cardinal  Sau- 
tucci  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  lie  showed  great  dissatisfaction  at 
finding  that  the  thing  had  been  spoiled  in  its  very  inception.  It  is  sad  to  see 
how  the  great  minister  hiul  deceived  himself  and  how  he  expected  the  com- 
pletion of  bis  designs  from  the  help  of  tho  person  who  was  the  most  formid- 
able obstacle  to  them." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1861,  after  he  had  sent  the  papers 

to  Passaglia,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends : 

"  The  Emperor  has  been  informed  of  all.    He  takes  the  most  lively  inter-" 
est  in  this  negotiation,  and  mokes  Connau  explicitly  declare  that  he  will  be 
most  delighted  with  this  agreement,  which  will  put  htm  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw the  French  troops  from  Rome.     He  offers  to  put  his  own  private  ma- 
chinery of  iuilueuce  at  work  upon  Antonelli  to  assist  us  in  our  labors." 

And  Botne  days  later,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1861, — that  is,  when 
the  opposition  at  Rome  was  nioet  active, — Cavotir,  full  of  confi- 
dence, wrote  to  Senator  Piotri : 

"  By  giving  the  Roman  question  the  legitimate  solution  Rome  and  Italy 
expect,  the  Emperor  does  more  for  us  than  if  he  delivered  us  entirely  from 
the  Germans."  * 

The  negotiations  between  Italy  and  tho  Holy  See  were 
peremptorily  broken  off ;  and  no  wonder  that  thoy  were  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  look  for  the  author  of  this  rupture  elsewhere  than  at 
Paris.  The  reaction  came  out  of  the  matter  victorious,  and 
began  its  persecution  at  once  of  those  who  hail  undertaken  to 
further  tho  settlement.  Passaglia  atid  Isaia  wereobli<»ed  to  leava 
Rome,  and  later  on  Cardinal  d'Andrea  was  compelled  to  retire 
Naples. 

1  have  said  already,  in  referring  to  a  letter  of  Prince  Napoleon ' 
what  the  propositions  of  the  Emperor  were  for  the  solution  of  the 
disagreement  with  the  Pope.  Cavour  was  not  satisfied  with  them, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  give  a  reply  because  the  agreement  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Paris  was  made  a  condition  of  the  recognition 
of   the    new   kingdom.     Whilst  tho  recognition   was  made  by 


•  "  Letters  of  Cavonr,"  Vol.  IV..  p.  185. 
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London  uuconditionally  And  with  true  disinterestedness  five  days 
after  tlie  Parliumeiit  liiid  proclaimed  Victor  Emumuucl  King  of 
Italy,  tlie  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  cavilling,  sought  for  means  of 
opposition. 

Count  Cavour  replied  on  the  17th  to  the  letter  of  the  14th  of 
April,  accepting  the  conditions  which  were  imposed  upon  him. 
He  made  only  two  additions,  with  which  ho  hoped  that  he  might 
save  the  dignity  of  his  government. 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  writes,  "I  will  allow  myself  to  indicate  two 
points  which  appear  to  uie  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
recognition  of  the  Icingdom  of  Italy  ouglit  to  take  place  on  the  very  day  of 
the  signature  of  the  treaty.  For  this  purpose  we  will  arm  the  personage 
who  ia  to  sign  the  treaty  with  credentials  which  he  can  immediately  lay 
before  the  Emperor.  This  mission  will  be  so  much  more  solemn  in  character 
that  its  object  will  l)e  special  and  not  temporary.  In  the  second  place,  with- 
out engaging  Itself  to  give  us  direct  ossistanco,  France  may  promise  us  ita 
good  otUces  to  bring  the  Pope  to  consent  to  a  tlna)  agreement  with  Italy  In 
harmony  with  the  principles  which  Cardinal  Santuccl  and  Father  Pas.saglia 
have  submitted  to  Cardinal  Antouclli.  This  clause  would  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  making  the  court  of  Rome  more  prudent  and  the  Roman  people 
more  patient.  I  do  not  doubt  that  secrecy  will  be  kept  as  well  at  Paris  as  at 
Turin ;  but  it  appears  to  me  essential  not  to  take  Gramont  into  our  confi- 
dence. He  is  not  always  suflicicntly  on  his  guard  towards  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  who  excels  in  the  art  of  penetrating  the  real  intentions  of  diplomats 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal."  * 

Count  Cavour  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  importance 
of  the  act  he  was  about  to  perform,  and  the  dejilorable  impression 
it  would  make  on  tlie  ItuliHU  peoph^.  lie  wrote  to  Passaglia  on 
the  2?th  of  May,  six  days  before  his  death,  that  the  treaty  he  was 
agreeing  upon  with  France  would  be  essentially  transitory,  that 
it  would  not  pledge  the  future ;  but,  fearing  the  indignation  of 
Oaribaldi,  he  asked  the  help  of  the  Garibakliau  agent,  who  was 
to  be  told. 

"I  am  about  accomplishing  an  act  which  will  make  me  the  most  unpop- 
ular man  in  Italy  for  a  certain  time.  This  act  I  shall  accomplish,  for  it  is 
the  only  way  to  settle  a  very  great  diflQcuUy.  I  sbaii  coiiclu(ie  with  France 
a  convention  under  which  France  will  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome.  On 
my  part  I  shall  engage  to  protect  the  papa!  frontier,  and  not  to  permit  the 
revolution  to  enter  those  states.  Be  ready,  I  l>pg  you,  for  In  a  few  days, 
when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  and  see  General  Gari- 
baldi. You  will  have  t^  make  him  understand  the  imperious  necessity 
which  obliges  me  to  undergo  this  convention."  t 

Death  on  the  2d  of  June,  18G1,  removed  Count  Cavonr,  and 
prevented  him  from  concluding  the  convention  which  he  would 


•  "  Letters  of  Cavour,"  Vol  VI.,  p.  708. 
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have  "undergone"  in  the  hope  of  soon  freeing  himself  from  it 
«nd  not  aa  a  definitive  act. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  wore  imdertakcn  again  1 
Baron   Ricasoli,  but  with  no  reault.       Interrupted   by  variou 
motives  during  the  ministry  of  Rattazzi,  who  certainly  desired 
get  rid  of  the  Roman  (|uestion  wliich  broujrht  him  to  the  cut 
troplie  of  Aspromout*,  the  dolorous  lu^ritage  fell  to  the  ministr 
of  Minghetti,  and  everybody  knows  how  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember, 18(!4,  which  guaranteed  Rome  to  the  l'oi>e,  caused   Mi 
ghetti  the  utmost  pain  and  disgust,  boeause   he  had  to  underg 
not  only  the  bitter  censure  of  his  adversaries,  but  also  the  desel 
tion  of  his  political  friends. 

The  Emperor  meanwhile  could  not  maintain  his  ill  hnrao 
against  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  and,  as  Cavour  himself  has  written 
to  Prince  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  already  referred  to,  a  {)erfect  re 
conciliation  between  Italy  and  France  was  necessary  in  order  tha 
the  enemies  of  the  two  governments  might  not  take  advantage  of  the 
uucertjiin  condition  in  which  their  official  relations  were.    There»i 
fore,  on  the  loth  of  Juno,  1801,  the  minister,  Thouvenel,  by  orde 
of  his  chief,  wrote  that  he  recognized  the  new  kingdom,  but  with 
such  and  so  many  protests  as  to  things  which  had  hujipened  the 
year  before,  and  with  so  many  reservations  for  the  future,  that 
his  letter  appeared  to  be  rather  an  act  of  politeness  than  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  monarchy.   As  to  the  Roman  question,  its  declara^ 
tions  were  more  explicit.     Thouvenel  wrote  : 

"  The  cabinet  of  Turin  will  take  account  of  the  duties  which  ourpoaM 
tlon  towards  the  Holy  See  imposes  upon  U8,  and  I  should  think  it  superfluoii 
to  add  that  in  establishing  our  olBcial  relations  with  tbe  Italian  Gove 
mcnt  we  shall  in  no  wise  weaken  or  diminish  the  value  of  the  protests  whicll* 
have  been  is.<iued  by  the  court  of  Rome  against  tbe  invasion  of  several  prov- 
inces of  the  pontifical  states.  The  government  of  Kiuf?  Victor  Emmanuel  can- 
not wish  anymore  than  we  do  toconteat  oriole  sight  of  all  the  considerations 
of  many  kinds  which  afTect  the  Roman  question  and  ucccKsarily  dominate 
our  resolution,  and  the  Italian  Government  will  understand  that.  In  recog- 
nizing the  KinK  of  Italy,  we  must  continue  to  occupy  Rome  so  long  as  Bul&>j 
cient  guarantees  do  not  cover  the  Interests  which  took  us  to  Rome." 

Baron  Ricasoli  replied,  not  perhaps  with  the  high  spirit 
which  belonged  to  his  own  character,  in  a  manner  to  protect  the 
national  rights  over  Rome  : 

"Our  wish  is  to  restore  to  Italy  her  glorious  capital,  but  oar  intention  ta 
to  take  nothing  away  from  the  grandeur  of  the  church  or  the  independenc* 
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of  the  august  bead  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Consequently  It  gircs  us  plcos- 
lu-e  to  hope  that  the  Emperor,  within  some  little  time,  will  be  able  to  recall 
his  troops  from  Borne  without  thereby  caUHing  in  the  nilnda  of  sincere 
Catholics  any  apprehensions  which  we  should  be  the  first  to  regret.  The 
Interests  of  France  herself,  we  are  convinced,  will  determine  the  French 
Government  to  take  this  step,  leaving  it  to  the  high  wisdom  of  the  Emperor 
to  appreciate  the  proper  moment  at  which  Rome  may  lie  left  without  dan- 
ger to  herself.  We  shall  always  make  It  our  duty  to  facilitate  this  solution, 
and  we  hope  that  the  French  Government  will  not  refuse  us  its  good  oHIces 
to  bring  the  court  of  Rome  to  accept  an  agreement  which  will  be  fertile  in 
fortunate  consequences  for  the  future  of  religion  as  well  as  for  the  fate  of 
Italy." 

The  Piotium  question,  since  18CI,  Inis  been  tlie  incubus  of  ail 
Italian  governments,  and,  thiinks  to  the  opposition  kept  up  from 
Paris,  it  was  one  cause  of  the  odium  against  Napoleon  III.  The 
convention  of  September,  18C4,  embittered  the  jiopular  inind  l)y 
the  unjust  clauses  it  contained  and  by  tlie  violent  way  in  which  it 
waa  executed  in  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Flor- 
ence. The  Frenoli  troops  went  out  of  the  eternal  city,  but  they 
went  back  again  after  Montana.  The  conflict  between  the  Gari- 
baldiaiis  and  the  imperial  troops  in  November,  1867,  the  execu- 
tions whicli  took  plane  at  Rome,  and  the  arrest  of  Garibaldi 
increased  tiie  aversion  of  our  people  to  France  uiul  their  contempt 
for  the  Pope.  Remembering  Italian  enthusiasm  for  the  victor  of 
ageiita  and  .'^olferino,  and  tiio  brilliant  hopes  of  1859,  we  may 

what  and  how  great  must  have  been  the  concert  of  curses 
against  the  Emperor,  who,  protecting  with  the  bayonet  the  sacer- 
dotal power  wiiich  had  rcerected  the  guillotine,  prevented  the 
settlement  of  our  national  union. 

Unity  for  Italy  is  a  guarantee  of  her  life,  and  unity  without 
Rome  cannot  be  secured.  The  popo-kirig  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  was  a  permanent  danger  to  the  public  peace.  lie  waa 
always  an  element  of  discord,  because  in  all  times,  through  liis 
temporal  interests,  he  brought  foreign  arms  into  the  country  to 
the  injury  of  the  nation.  The  English  envoy,  Paget,  writing  to 
Lord  Granville,  declared  tliat  the  pontifi(^al  court  wtis  the  centre 
of  the  conspiracies  of  tlio  revolutionary  party,  which  at  the  first 
occasion  would  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Italian  monarchy.* 
Now,  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  tolerated.  In  18C9  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  having  niade  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 

isons  from  the  cities  of  the  holy  church  the  basis  of  an 
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The  constitution  for  the  Holy  See  and  for  the  Holy  College  of  a  fixed  do- 
nation, not  to  be  diminiahod,  of  a  value  not  inferior  to  that  which  was  appro- 
priated in  the  budget  of  the  pontifical  states. 

All  the  employees,  civil  and  military,  of  the  pontifical  states,  if  Italian 
subjects,  to  be  protected  in  their  grade,  their  stipends,  and  their  relative 
rank. 

The  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  deemed  as  a  bilateral  public  contract,  and 
shall  be  the  subject  of  international  agreement  with  all  the  powers  which 
have  Catholic  subjects."* 

These  conditions  were  more  than  absurd,  and  their  author 
lean  only  be  excused  because  he  hoped  that  they  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Vatican,  and  that  the  use  of  force  would  thereby 
be  avoided  to  secure  the  occupation  of  the  pontifical  territory. 
The  reader  will  observe,  above  all,  that  the  civil  power  of  the 
Pope  was  admitted,  only  the  exercise  of  it  being  restricted.  Now, 
if  the  principle  is  admitted,  the  application  was  certain,  because 
it  gave  the  Holy  See  the  right  to  reclaim  in  the  future  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  provinces  which  ha<i  been  taken  from  it.  The  vice  of 
the  institution  we  have  destroyed  consisted  in  this — in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  domiuions,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  prince 
who  claims  to  represent  God  upon  the  earth,  who  is  iufallible  in 
his  acts,  beyond  control,  can  only  be  an  absolute  sovereign.  Now, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  condemn  a  people  to  slavery  ;  and  to  take 
the  Leonine  City  out  of  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  an 
offence  against  the  national  sovereignty.  The  population  of 
the  Leonine  City  protested  against  this  injustice,  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1870,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  they 
also  desired  a  plebiacitum  of  union  with  the  Italian  monarchy. 
More  grave  and  full  of  danger  was  the  proposition  that  the  pontif- 
ical guarantees  might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  international 
treaty.  Such  a  condition  Cavour  himself  refused  in  1861,  because 
it  would  give  rise  to  pretexts  for  interventions.  The  question  of 
the  powers  of  the  Pope,  the  existence  even  of  the  papacy,  would 
then  not  be  questions  of  Italian  interest  nor  subjects  of  Italian 
public  law,  but  matters  for  examination  and  judgment  by  foreign 
powers.  The  independence  of  Italy  would  have  been  compro- 
mised by  this.  There  were  those  who  regarded  the  expedition  of 
General  Cadorna  as  a  violation  of  the  convention  of  September 
16,  1864,  There  was  no  such  violation,  because  that  conven- 
tion was  not  executed  by  France  ;  and  if  it  had  been  faithfully 

*  "  Arcbivei  Dlplomatlques,''  1871,  pp.  S,  37, 28. 
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Bxecutod  by  France,  no  intpmatiotitil  ngmotncnt  is  viilid 
oSends  the  impreBcriptiblo.  etcnml  right  of  a  pooplo  toit«Iit 

The  convention  of  September  permitted  the  Pope  to  ba« 
army,  but  it  did  not  give  the  right  to  France  to  keep  her  soldiei 
at  Komc,  because,  in  tliat  case,  the  witiidrnwal  of  the  Fi 
troops  from  Jtomo  would  have  >>een  a  delusion  and  a  deceit. 
Mentanu  we  discovered  that  the  legion  of  Antibes  was  comj 
of  itn)>('ri:d  reeniit^.  whose  services  to  the  Pope  were  paid 
vices  rendered  to  the  French  Empire.  It  is  singular  that 
dead  bodies  were  found  livrets  of  FVench  regiments,  to  vhiel 
every  one  of  these  men  belonged,  with  the  number  of  his  matric 
nlation,  and  with  the  formula  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
peror.  Visconti  Venosta,  in  his  note  before  cited,  explained  | 
the  pontifical  army,  in  the  way  in  which  it  bad  been  constitu 
represented  a  real  foreign  intervention,  and  that  this  was  cont 
to  tho  spirit  of  theagreement  with  France.  It  was  not  aqneetioi 
of  troops  who  were  to  receive  their  mission  to  preserve  publv 
order,  nor  limited  by  that  object,  but  of  an  organized  force  whi 
had  assumed  the  character  of  an  army  of  the  reaction, 
military  body  destined  to  a  now  crusade  in  the  interests  ofl 
Pope.  * 

On  the  Gth  of  September,  1874,  in  a  conversation  of 
Favre  with  Count  Nigra,  the  French  minister  frankly  replie 
this  fashion  to  tho  Italian  ambassiidor,  "The  convention 
September  15th  is  very  dea<i,"t  and  51.  Senard,  cJinrgi  (Taffaire 
of  tho  French  Republic  at  Florence,  wrote  on  the  22d  of  the  sanii 
month  of  that  same  j'ear  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  expreasii; 
the  same  sentiments.     He  said  : 
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"The  convention  of  September  15  has  virtually  ceased  Coexist,  ana 
have  to  thank  your  Majesty  for  having  chosen  to  understand  this  and  to  ap 
predate  the  tbou({ht  which  alone  has  prevented  official  denonciatioivffti 
treaty  which,  on  both  aides,  had  come  to  nothing."]:  ^B 

Cardinal  Antonelli  aaked  for  the  help  of  the  Catholic  powers 
but  no  one  replied  conformably  to  his  wishes.      The  idea  o( 
international  conference  for  the  regulation  of  the  position  o£J 
Pope  towards  the  King  of  Italy  was  expressed  by  Gladstone 
January  31,   1871.      It  was  taken  up  by  Count  Beust,  an 
was  not  refused  by  Visconti  Venosta.    Jules  Favre,  in  an 
manifesto  against  the  temporal  power,  thought  such  a  confer 


*  "  Arcblves  Dlplomatiqaes."  IST4.  pp.  S,  St.       I  Tbid.  p.  !Bl       i  Ibid.  p.  OS. 
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full  of  danger.  Antonelli  said  in  a  note  of  \\\3  that  the  IIolj  See 
would  never  have  consented  to  it. 

The  Pope,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  comforted  him- 
self by  directing  a  brief  to  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  which  he 
bitterly  censured  the  acts  of  the  sub-alpine  government.*  Before 
the  Italian  ministry  had  transported  itself  to  Rome,  it  appealed  to 
the  Parliament  to  abrogate  the  law  intended  to  establish  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  to  establish  and  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  state  with  the  church.  The  temporal  power  was 
completely  abolished,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Leonine  City  was 
not  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  law,  nor  did  any  one  have 
the  idea  of  making  the  concessions  made  to  the  chief  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  the  subject  of  an  international  agreement.  For  the 
other  clauses  of  the  law  the  lines  were  followed  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  powers  on  August  29,  1870.  The  proposed  law, 
long  debated  in  the  two  Chambers,  became  a  statute  on  May  13, 
1871.  The  governments  which  for  twenty  years  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  Italy  considered  it  a  debt  of  honor  to  execute  this 
law  religiously.  The  Pope  has  never  recognized  it.  In  an  ency- 
clical of  May  15,  1891,  Pius  IX,  protested,  declaring  that,  for  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions,  he  had  need  of  his  temporal 
power. 

The  law  of  the  13th  of  May,  1871,  gave  the  Roman  Church  more 
prerogatives  and  more  liberty  than  exist  for  any  other  form  of  wor- 
ship in  any  civilized  state  in  the  world.  The  Pope  was  fortified  in 
his  spiritual  citadel,  and  no  one  can  materially  assail  him.  He  can 
strike  at  the  mighty,  but  no  one  has  the  means  or  the  force  to 
strike  at  him.  When  the  Pope  was  a  temporal  prince,  an  iron- 
clad at  Civita  Vecchia  or  an  army  of  invasion  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  territory  might  have  compelled  him  to  surrender  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  foreign  state.  To-day  this  is  no  longer  possible, 
and  Pius  IX.,  by  the  conditions  of  invulnenibility  which  were 
established  for  him  by  the  Italian  Parliament,  proved  his  omnip- 
otence in  the  strife  which  he  sustained  against  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  during  the  course  of  nine  years.  The  Emperor  William 
had  shown  himself  openly,  from  tiie  beginning,  an  enemy  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  he  was  not  turned  from  his 
position  by  the  clergy  of  Posen,  who,  with  the  archbisliop  at 
their  head,  went  to  beg  the  old  monarch  to  intercede  for  Pius  IX. 
*  "Aroblrea  DIplomatiqaea."  1874.  p.  117. 
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The  dilliuullios  Wtwcon  tiio  imperial  government  and  the 
episcopacy  inorengc*!  with  the  new  secnlnriziition  laws,  and 
liitiniiirok  had  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  who,  he  was  satisfied,  were 
fotnouting  revolution.  In  Saxonj,  in  Hesse,  the  bishops  pro- 
nounced for  tlie  Pope  and  against  tlie  Emperor.  Several  of  it 
wore  arrested  and  tlie  income  of  tlie  parishes  taken  away. 
clorRy  in  1874  refused  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Sedan, | 
daring  tliat  lhi«  brought  to  mind  a  victory  iigainst  the  Holy  i 
I'iua  IX.,  who,  having  written  to  tlio  Emperor,  had  not  been 
to  get  any  modification  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Gernil 
on  the  3il  of  February,  1875,  promulguled  «n  encyclical  by  wl 
he  obliged  the  bishops  and  the  archbishop  to  protest  in  their  striia 
against  the  civil  power.  ^| 

Peace  between  the  church  and  the  empire  was  finally  madnl 
1878,  with  some  concessions  fsivomble  to  the  clergy  and  with  tbq 
reestablish ment  of  the  jiresent  legation  near  the  Vatican. 

The  law  of  the  3d  of  May,  1871,  provides  that  the  Pope  s| 
confine  himself  to  his  spiritual  mission  and  that  he  shall  at 
don  temporal  interests,  and  assures  to  him  inviolability  of  hfa 
person,  territorial  immunity,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  pen, 
solute  right  of  communication  with  the  Catholic  world,  the  po^ 
to  summon  councils,  if  the  conditions  were  conscientioc 
observed.  But  time  has  proved  the  contrary.  The  Pope 
spires  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  His  restorat 
becomes  a  danger  for  the  government  where  he  resides.  To-day 
this  danger  has  become  greater  since  the  evolution  of  Leo  XIII. 
towards  the  republic.  This  change  of  policy  cannot  pass  unob- 
served, and  the  dynasties  of  the  old  continent  would  do  weH 
take  notice  of  it.  In  France,  among  the  priests,  many  hi 
become  adherents  of  the  republic,  and  the  evolution  will  be 
eflicacioiis  and  go  on  increasing  among  their  ranks,  because 
must  remember  that  in  that  country  the  clergy  are  an  offi^ 
body.  This  is  the  political  apostleship  of  republicanism  wl 
began  with  Cardinal  Lavigorie,  who,  as  its  pretentious  champiii 
threatens  all  the  states  of  Europe.  It  is  an  enemy  of  terrible 
force,  much  more  formidable  because  its  effects  are  not  imtnq 
ately  perceptible. 

Tlie  new  ecclesiastical  public  law  does  not  satisfy  the  Poj 
but  in  time  it  may  develop  most  serious  consequences  for ' 
King  of  Italy.     It  does  not  satisfy  the  Pope,  because  he  does 
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considor  himself  free  when  ho  is  not  master,  and  he  gives  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  state  is  oppressing  him  when  it  does  not  obey 
him.  The  Catholic  priest  is  never  sjitisliinl  with  what  is  given  to 
him  ;  every  concession  is  always  beneath  what  he  desires,  and  liis 
exactions  grow  in  exact  proportion  to  the  benefits  he  obtains. 
It  may  be  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  the  King  of  Italy 
that  tills  public  ecclesiastical  law  exists,  because  in  the  territory 
of  tlie  monarchy,  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  he  is  confronted 
with  the  pretender.  Fortunately  for  us,  Leo  XIII.  Las  no  fol- 
lowers in  our  country  ;  the  people  will  never  take  up  arms  for 
him.  But  he  has  many  lines  of  action.  The  confessional  and  the 
pulpit  disturb  the  masses,  trouble  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
and  breed  disorder  in  moments  of  war.  This  gives  mo  no  trouble 
for  the  future  of  our  country,  which  is  strong  enough  to  defend 
herself  against  all  internal  enemies;  but  the  work  of  the  Pope 
may  result  in  crippling  our  action  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

In  matters  of  religion  I  recognize  only  three  logical  formulas — 
the  Oriental  orthodox,  the  llornim  Catholic,  and  the  American 
formulas.  The  Oriental  Church  is  dependent  upon  the  prince, 
who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  head  of  the  church  and  tomjjoral 
king.  The  American  Church  has  for  its  chief  a  magistrate,  who 
acts  as  bishop  and  as  king.  In  the  powerful  American  nation, 
the  profession  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  religious  beliefs,  and  of 
all  forms  of  worship,  with  preeminence  granted  to  none,  are  per- 
mitted ;  liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  which  does  not 
degenerate  into  license,  and  the  public  peace  and  security  are  pro- 
tected. The  Oriental  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  with  the 
formulas  of  despotism  and  intolerance ;  the  American  is  the 
fornnila  of  liberty. 

Italy  in  1871  adopted  a  system  which  does  not  embrace  either 
of  these  three  formulas.  It  keeps  alive  a  struggle  which  may 
lead  to  a  crisis  urdess  we  shall  see  tlio  papacy  conferred  upon  an 
evangelical  man,  who,  renouncing  tho  civil  advantages  of  this 
religion,  will  occupy  himself  wholly  with  his  spiritual  functions. 
This  is  what  all  honest  men  desire  for  the  good  of  the  state  and 
of  the  church. 

Crispi, 
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As  TffK  phymcian  feela  the  poise  of  the  pati«at 
tbft  fUU  of  his  henlth,  ao  the  public  looka  to  tbe  rat 
tb«  coDilition  of  the  railwaya. 

Tbe  coRJtaut  redaction  ia  charges  which  in  this 
contiiiued  through  a  long  series  of  years  is  the  most  noticmbla 
feature  of  ihn  railway  aituiitiori.     The  avemge  paeaenger  rat«  per 
mile  has  fallen  from  over  3  cents  in  1S7U  to  2.13  ceuta  in  1890. 
The  arcntgo  freight  rate  per  ton  per  inilo  has  fallen  in  the  sama 
period  from  over  2  cents  to  .93  of  a  cent. 

Wo  can  form  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  extremely  lovr  fig- 
ures which  the  rates  in  America  have  re^ichcd  by  comparing  the 
with  tiioio  of  other  countries.     The  following  table  fnrnisi 
comparison  as  to  passenger  rates : 


iring  ttionij 
nrnisb^^ri 

Thlrd.«Iiu*.  I 


United  KiDBdom 

Fmnoe 

linnnanr , 

UullsdrtlatM.... 


Fint-olaa*. 


eta. 
«.lt 

S.M 
3.10 


Second  .cUm, 


CU. 

3.» 
S.88 

2.a 


Cta. 
l.H 
2.08 
1.64 


Tho  flguroB  given  for  the  European  countries  are  the  regular 
•choilulo  rates;  the  average  of  all  the  fares  received,  inclndinjf 
reduced  faros  at  excursion  rates,  would  make  the  figures  some- 
what loss.  The  rate  named  as  the  average  first-class  fare  of  mil 
wayi*  in  the  United  Stntcs  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  average  earnings 
pur  passenger  per  mile,  and  includes  all  classes ;  but  as  the  first 
olofls  passengers  constitute  about  00  per  cent,  of  the  travel,  the 
mtogiv(fti  duos  not  ditlur  nuiterially  from  the  actual  first-class  fare. 
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When  we  take  into  oonsideratioa  the  excursion  and  the  commn- 
tatiou  rates,  we  find  first-class  passengers  carried  as  low  as  half  a 
cent  a  mile. 

The  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  in  general  terms, 
only  five-eighths  of  those  charged  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  in  reality  our  charges  are  relatively  even 
lower  than  stated  by  the  above  figures,  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  passenger  service  vastly  superior  accommodations  are  furnished 
in  the  way  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  icewater,  lavatories, 
and  free  carriage  of  baggage  ;  and  that  in  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  greater  advuntjiges  are  afforded  by  running  freiglit 
trains  at  higher  speed,  making  longer  hauls  without  breaking  bulk, 
and  allowing  cars  to  remain  a  greiiter  length  of  time  in  the  hands 
of  shippers  for  loading  and  unloadicig;  there  being  usually  em- 
ployed from  the  latter  cause  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  cars 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  strict  hauling  of  the  traffic. 

In  this  connection  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  cost  of  fuel, 
wages,  and  all  construction  material  is  considerably  higher  here 
than  in  Europe,  while  the  population  from  which  the  railways 
derive  their  support  is  much  more  sparse  ;  the  United  Stales  hav- 
ing 166,000  miles  of  railway  with  a  population  of  (53,000,000, 
while  Europe  has  only  135,000  miles  with  a  poijulation  of 
335,000,000. 

When  we  consider  the  significant  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
improved  equipment  and  higher  speed  of  trains  have  entailed  a 
steady  increase  in  expense,  the  wages  of  the  employees  have  been 
advanced,  and  the  land  required  for  additional  sidings,  terminals, 
and  extensions  has  risen  incalculably  in  price,  while  at  the  same 
time  rates  have  undergone  a  continual  reduction,  the  Jiiind  is 
naturally  ilirecteil  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause. 

Over-production,  tlie  potent  factor  in  the  reduction  of  profits 
in  all  business,  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  multiplication  of  com- 
peting railways,  and  the  opening-up  of  water-ways.  Besides  this, 
some  of  the  tratlic  will  not  bear  a  remunerative  rate,  such  as  low- 
priced  crop  products,  lean  ores,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  hauled  a 
long  distance  to  roach  a  market. 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  rates,  the  literal  obedience  to  some  of  which 
would  amonnt  to  the  pmctioal  confiscation  of  railway  property. 
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Thej  have  not  coufiDcd  themselves  to  the  exerciae  of  direct 
Utive  action,  as  the  immediute  representatives  of  the  people, 
hare  resorted  to  the  pernicioos  practice  of  delegating  the  extra- 
ordinary power  to  fix  rates  to  commissions  composed  of  a  few 
individuals.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Granger  "  warfare  against 
railways  began  in  sevond  States  as  early  as  18T3.  In  the  year  1887 
Congress  enacted  the  luter-State-Commerce  Law.  Some  of  its 
provisions,  such  as  those  reqoiriug  the  publication  of  open  tariffs, 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  due  notice,  prohibiting  tha 
issuing  of  passes,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  discriminations  to 
shippers,  strike  at  ackuowledgt-d  evils  in  railway  manage 
and  commend  themselves  to  all  good  citizens  ;  but  in  othei 
spects  the  law  imposes  so  many  unreasonable  requirements 
restrictions  that  it  virtually  deprives  the  railways  of  the  fe«r 
means  which  had  been  left  to  them  of  maintaining  remunerative 
rates.  Principal  among  these  are  what  is  known  as  the  "long- 
and  short-lmul  clause,"  which  prohibits  railway  companies  from 
receiving  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  haul  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction, 
the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance  ;  and  tha 
anti-pooling  clause,  which  prevents  railway  companies  from  enter< 
jng  into  any  agreements  with  each  other  for  an  apportionment  of 
joint  earnings. 

Like  the  law  once  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  price  of 
gold  in  the  public  market,  and  like  all  efforts  to  substitute  legis- 
lative enactments  for  nature's  great  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  tendency  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  defeating  tha 
very  objects  for  which  the  Inter-State-Comnierce  Law  was  osten- 
sibly enacted.  One  purpose  was  to  prevent  combinations  on  tha 
part  of  railways  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  reaching  any  harmony 
between  the  companies  through  cooperative  measures,  dictated  by 
the  natural  laws  of  business,  is  gradually  forcing  them  into  joint 
ownerships  and  fonniduble  consoliiliitions.  Another  alleged 
object  was  to  unify  the  methods  of  doing  business  among  tha 
various  roads,  to  secure  open  and  uniform  rates,  and  to  prevent  tha 
more  powerful  lines  from  becoming  monopolies  ;  but  the  attempt 
to  fit  them  all  to  a  Procrustean  bed — to  require  tiiem  to  be  oper- 
ated under  the  terms  of  the  same  law,  regardless  of  their  different 
conditions  and  circumstances — is  having  the  effect  of  making  tha 
rich  roads  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
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To  illustrate  tbis,  take  the  case  of  two  parallel  roads  between 
competitive  points  ;  one  having  low  grades,  light  curves,  no 
water  competition  at  local  points,  an  abundance  of  coal  upon  its 
line,  well-located  terminals,  and  a  lai'ge  patronage ;  the  other 
having  heavy  grades,  sharp  curves,  water  competition  at  local 
points,  no  coal  along  its  line,  inconvenient  terminals,  and  a  small 
palnmuge.  The  same  rates  and  conditions  applied  to  both  may 
enrich  the  one  and  bankrupt  the  other.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  congressional  law  the  first  line  was  able  to  divide  a  portion  of 
its  business  or  its  earnings  with  the  second  line  and  to  insure  it  a 
living,  as  a  consideration  for  maintaining  remunerative  rates.  At 
present  the  only  available  means  of  assisting  the  poor  line  is  by 
allowing  it  a  ''differential" — that  is,  agreeing  that  it  may  do  its 
business  at  a  rate  less  than  that  of  its  rich  rival,  for  the  purpose 

securing  an  increased  patronage  ;  and  we  thus  have  an  instance 

the  thoroughly  illogical  practice  of  a  weak  company  having  to 
c^rry  its  freight  and  passengers  at  a  rate  less  than  that  of  a  more 
favored  comj)otitor,  as  a  consequence  of  the  very  fact  that  it  costs 
the  poor  company  more  to  do  the  business.  Take  also  the  case  of 
two  competitive  lines  such  as  the  Erie  and  New  York  Central 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  The  Inter-State-Commerce  Law 
applies  to  the  former  because  it  happens  to  run  through  more  than 
one  (jtate,  but  not  to  the  latter  for  the  reason  that  it  all  happens 
to  lie  in  the  same  State. 

A  very  grave  injustice  results  to  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  from  the  fact  that  they  are  hampered  by  the  law, 
while  their  active  competitors  in  Canada,  some  of  them 
heavily  subsidized,  are  not  subject  to  it  and  are  free  to  obtain 
remunerative  local  rates  upon  business  within  their  own  country 
sufficient  in  itself  to  sustain  tbem  and  earn  profits  ;  which  enablea 
them  to  make  unprofitable  rates  upon  business  com{)etitive  with 
the  roads  of  the  United  States.  If  our  roads  attempt  to  meet 
this  competitio  n,  they  have  to  reduce  their  local  rates  and  put  their 
entire  property  in  jeopardy. 

A  similar  injustice  arises  in  competition  with  water-waji. 
Boat  lines,  having  no  capital  invested  in  right  of  way  and  being  at 
no  expense  for  its  maintenance,  are  able  to  make  such  low  rates  at 
competitive  points  that  the  railways,  restricted  as  they  are,  can- 
not take  measures  to  compote  with  water  transportation.  It  ia 
true  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  act  giving  the  Inter-State- 
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came  improved  locomotives  of  increased  power  and  more  economi- 
cal in  fuel  ;  the  freight  car  of  ten  tons'  capacity  and  ten  tons  in 
weight  has  been  superseded  by  one  of  thirty  tons'  capacity 
and  only  thirteen  tons  in  weight,  thus  largely  reducing  the  dead- 
weight to  be  hauled.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  fortunate/ 
circumstances  have  assisted  in  accomplishing  a  roduction  in 
expenses  which  cannot  in  all  likulihood  be  repeated.  A  loss  in 
the  amount  of  traffic  can  bo  ofifset  in  part  by  a  reduction  of  the 
working  force,  but  a  loss  from  the  decrease  of  rates  does  not 
admit  of  this  reniedy. 

It  is  probable  that  a  further  reduction  in  rates  would 
have  to  be  met  on  some  roads  by  reducing  wages  and  scaling 
down  the  interest  on  securities.  We  must  recollect,  in  view  of 
such  an  aspect  of  the  case,  that  the  110,000,000,000  invested  in 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  earned  last  year  an  average  of 
only  3.4  per  cent.,  and  of  this  amount  the  capital  stock,  repre- 
senting the  ownership,  received  an  average  of  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  branch  of  industry  in 
the  country,  if  the  subject  were  carefully  and  dispassionately 
considered,  would  declare  in  favor  of  railway  peace,  and  the 
security  of  uniform,  stable,  and  reasonable  rates.  The  one 
million  of  railway  employees  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
poverty  of  railways,  either  in  reduction  of  wages  or  loss  of  occu- 
pation. The  very  large  commercial  industry  which  deals  in  rail- 
way supplies  is  quick  to  feel  a  diminution  in  the  purchasing  power 
by  the  companies.  The  travelling  public  soon  takes  alarm  at  the 
accidents  that  multiply  rapidly  upon  poverty-stricken  lines  which 
have  not  the  means  of  properly  maintaining  their  roadways  and 
equipment.  The  general  markets  both  here  and  abroad  are  very 
sensitive  to  anything  which  affects  railway  earnings,  and  the 
financial  depressions  whicli  occur  when  railways  suflfer  affect 
every  branch  of  business. 

In  talking  with  intelligent  men  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  Frankfort,  I  have  found  but  one  expression  of  opinion, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
could  secure  stable  and  reasonable  rates,  and  follow  the  example  i 
of  England  and  other  countries  in  putting  a  stop  to  railway  wars,  i 
the  favorite  investment  of  all  European  capitalists  would  be 
American  railway  securities.    Such  a  result  would  start  a  flow  of 
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a  reasonable  profit.  A  bill  providing  for  this  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  of  th-^  last  Congress.  It  seemed  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable favor,  but  t'je  adjournment  was  reached  before  the 
measure  was  brought  to  a  vote. 

•  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  intelligent  shipper  in  the  conn- 
try  could  raise  a  valid  objection  to  such  an  amendment.  The 
objection  on  the  part  of  railways  might  be  that  it  would  stimulate 
the  building  of  more  competing  roads  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
moters of  such  enterprises  to  believe  that  npon  the  completion  of 
the  new  lines  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  pool ;  but  no  remedy 
can  be  found  which  would  not  have  some  disadvantages. 

There  are  persons  who  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
will  lead  Congress  to  proceed  still  further  under  the  constitutional 
provision  giving  it  the  right  to  "  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,"  and  that  it  will  extend  its  solo  authority  over  all 
the  railways,  and  at  least  end  the  unfortunate  eonllict  between  na- 
tional and  State  regulation.  It  is  contended  that,  if  Congress 
hiw  the  right  to  regulate  the  transit  of  a  box  of  goods  carried 
through  the  States,  it  may  claim  tho  right  to  regulate  the  means 
of  transportation  by  which  the  box  is  carried— that  is,  the  railway 
systems  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  scope  which  has 
already  been  claimed  for  this  constitutional  provision  prepares  us 
for  almost  any  interpretation  of  it.  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion nndnubtedly  intended  it  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
channels  of  through  eoinmcrce,  feariiig  that  the  States  might 
attempt  to  swell  their  revenues  by  imposing  transit  duties  upon 
business  passing  through  their  territory.  But  this  very  wise  and 
necessary  constitutional  provision  is  now  made  a  pretext  for  im- 
posing upon  the  channels  of  through  commerce  onerous  restric- 
tions, which  are  a  source  of  embarrassment  instead  of  protection. 
In  assuming  the  sole  right  to  regulate  the  railway  systems,  Congress 
would  be  met  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  railway  companies  are 
organized  under  State  charters  ;  but  it  might  perhaps  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  granting  them  national  charters.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  regulating  our  great  channels  of  commerce  Congress  is 
now  astride  of  tho  fence,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  all  parties  in 
interest  to  have  it  get  down  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  remedy  which  is  resorted  to  at  present  for  steadying  the 
rates  is  that  which  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  traffic  associa- 
tions composed  of  competing  lines.  These  have  brought  the  railway 
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officers  together  in  joint  meetingn.  hare  cnltiTnted  a  more  friendly 
feeling  among  them,  and  have  led  to  joint  traffic  agreements 
which  have  been  of  benefit  both  to  the  roa.ls  and  the  shippers  in 
many  ways.  The  inherent  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  the 
method  are  the  following  :  It  is  generally  impossible  to  hare  all 
the  competing  lines  enter  the  association,  and  the  one  which 
remains  outside  is  independent  as  to  the  fixing  of  rates,  and  prac- 
tically has  a  "  call "  on  the  business ;  traffic  has  to  be 
equalized  by  the  "granting  of  "differentials,"  the  distribu- 
tion of  tonnage,  and  the  evening-up  of  passenger  busi- 
ness by  trying  to  divert  it  at  times  to  particular  lines; 
the  companies  retain  their  distinct  individuality,  and  no  compre- 
hensive arrangement  can  be  made  for  a  common  use  of  cars  in 
order  to  divert  them  to  certain  lines  at  different  seasons  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  service  created  by  the  moving  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops ;  the  association  being  liable  to  termination  upon 
comparatively  short  notice,  tlie  roads  do  not  feel  justified  in  aban- 
doning their  numerous  outside  agencies  and  expensive  machinery 
for  obtaining  business,  knowing  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  reestablishing  them  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sociation. Attempts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  such  organ- 
izations by  making  more  stringent  provision  for  penalties,  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  association  for  a  term  of  years  without  the 
power  to  terminate  it  sooner,  and  agreeing  upon  a  joint  agent  at 
each  of  the  principal  competing  points,  with  full  authority  to  dis- 
tribute the  business  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  agreed  percentages; ' 
but  such  action  has  thus  far  been  deemed  too  radical  to  secure 
the  approval  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  uJiito  the  boards  of  the  several 
roads  in  the  association  into  a  congress  of  boards,  such  congress  in 
joint  meeting  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  several  roads  and  ap- 1 
point  all  their  officers. 

A  plan  which  is  meeting  with  much  favor  at  present  is  thai 
proposition  to  create  a  joint  ownership  by  forming  a  parent  cor-' 
poration,  which  by  purchase  or  exchange  of  stocks  shall  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  association  roads.     Such  a  plan  would  se- 
cure the  economies  which  are  always  brought  about  by  the  whole- , 
■ale  as  against  the  retail  method  of  doing  business,  and  would  bal 
a  much  more  effective  cure  for  existing  evils  than  the  temporary 
methods  which  have  thus  far  been  put  in  practice.     It  is  a  no*, 
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ticeablo  fact  that  tlie  tendency  towards  common  ownershiii  or 
consolidation  is  increasing,  and  that  tlie  dirticulties  with  which 
railways  have  been  siirronnded  are  gnuliialiy  forcing  this  remedy 
upon  them  as  a  measure  of  self-protection.  At  every  important 
meeting  of  an  association  more  potent  methods  are  adopted,  and 
each  year  finds  an  increased  number  of  roads  absorbed  ov  otliers. 

There  is  much  encounigonient  to  be  derived  from  the  rapidly- 
increasing  traffic  of  the  country,  the  better  prices  now  received 
by  crop-growers,  the  decrease  in  competitive  railway  construction, 
and  the  conservatism  which  will  bo  brouglit  about  through  in- 
vestments in  railway  securities  by  the  people  of  those  States  iu 
which  few  of  such  securities  are  now  held. 

With  a  proper  exercise  of  the  large  experience  and  recognized 
ability  possessed  by  railway  managers,  and  public  discussions  which 
will  lead  to  abetter  knowledge  of  the  subject,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  a  better  understanding  will  be  reached  between 
legislators,  shippers,  and  milway  companies,  and  that  metliods 
will  be  introduced  which  will  be  for  the  good  of  nil  aiul  end  the 
possibilities  of  further  warfare.  If  unrenuinerative  rates  are 
forced  upon  the  railways,  they  will  unquestionably  lead  to  a  de- 
terioration of  the  service  and  the  irnpos.'?ibility  of  raising  money 
to  huild  neces-sary  extension.^  and  create  new  roads.  Capital, 
which  furnishes  the  sinews  of  all  business,  will  shun  localities 
which  render  investments  nnprofitahle,  disbursements  will  be 
smaller,  the  purchasing  power  of  custoniei-s  will  be  reduced,  and 
every  branch  of  trade  will  feel  the  evil  effects.  It  is  a  sound  axiom 
that  whatever  injures  a  part  injures  the  whole,  and  no  one  great 
industry  of  the  country  can  sulTer  without  others  suff(M'ing  in  some 
degree.  The  moral  of  the  ancient  fable  is  very  pertinent  to  this 
case  :  when  the  limbs  entered  upon  a  warfare  against  the  stom- 
ach and  refused  to  contribute  their  shiiro  to  its  support,  their  en- 
feebled condition,  which  resulted  from  its  inability  to  nourish 
them,  soon  brought  them  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  mutual  assistance. 

Horace  Porter. 
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»r  T.   V.   POWVKKLT,  OEXBBAL  XASTBR  WOREKAX   OP 
KXIOBTS  OP   LABOR. 


TiTK  meohauio  and  the  laborer  are  as  deeplj  iaterasted  i? 
free  ouinngo  of  silver  aa  the  farmer  can  possibly  be.  The  latter, 
it  l»  true,  owriM  more  of  the  earth's  snrface,  bat,  after  all,  he  can 
extract  from  it  only  a  living  ;  the  mecliHuic  and  the  laborer  are 
entitled  to  ad  much,  if  they  earn  it,  and  at  death  all  will  take  leave 
of  earth  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  being  burdened  with  the  care  of 
baggage  or  jirojuirty  eu  route  to  eternity  is  concerned.  In  earn- 
ing a  liveliliDod  hiuI  in  paying  as  they  go,  all  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  medium  of  exchange  which  enables  the  agricultur- 
Ut  to  jiiirchuiio  the  machinery  and  tools  he  requires  and  affords 
lliM  luiiorcr  the  means  of  procuring  the  products  of  the  farm  as 
an  exchange  for  the  labor  expended  on  the  machinery  and 
aforewiid.  The  workman  of  the  city  or  town,  who  has  no  capfi 
save  hJN  Ijiiior,  lU'.U  iw  much  store  by  that  labor  as  does  the  fara 
by  his  farm  or  the  millionaire  by  his  millions  ;  it  is  his  all.  and 
should  1)0  bo  deprived  of  the  right  or  power  to  exercise  it,  he 
woiilrl  hiivci  lost  his  all.  No  man  could  lose  more,  no  matter  how 
weultliy  ho  might  be. 

To    the    laborer,    then,    the   currency    question    is   as 
portant  as  to  any  man  in   the   land.      If  the  cun*ency  is 
costly,  intrinsically,  that  but  fnw  can    afford   to   possess  a  great 
deal  of  it,  or  if  tlm  tnutciiiil  of  which  it  is   made  is  subject 
speculative  trairic,  the  opportunities  to  secure  steady  employmd 
will  vary  in  pro|)ortiou  to  the    fluctuations   in   the   price  of  tli 
commodity  of  which  the  money  is  made.     If  it  will  yield  agroa^ 
])rofit  to  sell  silver  or  gold  as  a  commodity  than  to  invest  itJ 
money,  in  the  liiiildiiig,  stock,  and  machinery  of  a  factory,  it 
be  sold  as  a  coninioditv. 
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If  the  workman  of  the  city  could  hold  his  labor  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  and  regard  it  as  a  tangible,  real  possession,  something 
tiiat  he  could  hold  to  await  an  advance  in  price  or  value,  he 
would  set  more  store  by  it  than  he  does,  and  ho  would  part  with 
it  more  reluctantly  than  at  present.  The  farmer  enters  more 
deeply  into  the  act  of  selling  and  buying  ;  he  is  found  more  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  regulation  of  market  prices  than  the  city 
workman,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  takes  keener  interest  in  any- 
thing that  enters  into  the  regulation  of  prices.  The  farmer  has 
been  heard  on  the  silver  question  ;  and  the  city  workman,  althongh 
he  has  not  spoken  out  on  the  subject,  holds  views  identical  with 
those  of  his  neighbor  on  the  farm.  So  far  as  the  laborer  is  con- 
cerned, he  could  got  along  very  well  if  there  were  no  gold  or  silver. 
He  did  exist  and  prosper  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  seventeen 
years  in  all,  without  feasting  his  eyes  on  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver 
coin.  It  may  be  said  of  the  laborer  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  circu- 
lating medium  that  will  bo  a  full  legal-tender  for  all  debts  public 
and  private,  the  same  to  be  issued  by  his  government,  as  au- 
thorized by  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  banking  concern  whatever.  As  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  this  money  shall  bo  composed,  ho  is  not  par- 
ticular except  so  far  that  it  shall  not  be  of  a  material  that  may  be 
monopolized  and  withdrawn  from  circulation  through  war,  panic, 
or  speculation.  IIo  receives  his  earnings  at  the  end  of  each 
month  or  week,  and  never  complains  that  the  money  paid  him 
rarely  contains  either  silver  or  gold  ;  he  is  not  disturbed  in  mind 
because  it  is  composed  entirely  of  paper,  except  the  fractional  part, 
which  is  in  silver  that  is  of  a  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  silver 
dollar  was  or  will  bo ;  and  ho  never  hears  any  complaint  from 
Americans  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  this  fractional 
currency. 

Object-lessons  are  the  best,  it  is  said,  and  what  he  witnesses 
every  day  cannot  fail  to  leave  its  impress  upon  his  mind.  He  saw 
a  nation  pass  through  the  throes  of  a  civil  war  equalled  in  bitter- 
noas  and  fury  by  none  ;  he  saw  the  hard  money  of  the  nation,  or, 
rather,  the  hard-money  men  of  the  nation  take  themselves  to 
Europe  for  safety,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  hard  cash  attempt 
to  loan  money  to  this  government — not  gold  and  silver,  but  paper, 
at  rates  of  interest  ranging  from  10  to  33  per  cent. ;  ho  saw  a  patriot 
President  stand  up  between  the  nation  and  the  usurers  in  a  demand 
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upon  Congress  to  issue  a  full  legnl-tender paper  cnrrencj  ;  he  wm 
tOO,000,()<M)  of  a  full  legal-t(^nf]er  jwiper  currency  circulate  nnlil 
children  nUI  enough  to  reMil  of  the  war  that  had  ended,  and  who  had 
never  seen  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  money,  were  told  that  year* 
iij^o  gold  and  nilver  were  money,  but  wore  no  longer  used  as  snch. 
Then  in  Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the  owners  of  gold,  silrer  wa« 
secretly  ami  stealthily  demonetized.  This  the  laborer  did  not 
see,  nor  the  President  who  signed  the  bill ;  and  within  the  last 
few  months  statesmen  who  were  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  1873, 
when  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  accomplished,  have  atlmit- 
t«d  voting  for  the  bill  without  knowing  that  it  contained  tho 
demonetization  clause.  One  statesman  has  not  denied  a  know- 
ledge of  that  act  of  treachery  to  the  people — John  .Sherman — and 
he  is  to-day  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  by  nearly  every  living 
man  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Senate  when  that  bill  was  adopted 
without  question,  on  his  word  that  it  cont.iined  nothing  that 
interfered  with  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  Gold  is  the  legal 
standard  to-day  because  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  gold-ownent  of 
the  world  influenced  Congress  to  make  it  so  ;  the  people  never 
demanded  it,  never  uttered  a  sentiment  that  could  be  construed 
in  favor  of  monometallism,  never  petitioned  Congress  or  a 
Congressman  to  pass  such  a  law.  It  was  done  when  a  bill,  with 
sixty-seven  sections,  as  long  as  the  moral  law,  was  under  discus- 
sion, and  was  passed  through  Congress  without  question,  because 
that  body  had  faith  in  the  honor  of  a  committee  of  three  of 
which  Mr.  Sherman  was  chairman. 

It  could  not  liavo  been  the  .\merican  needs  of  finance  that 
urged  Congress  to  demonetize  silver,  for  neither  gold  nor  silver 
had  been  in  circulation  for  years.  The  enactments  of  July  17, 
1861,  and  February  12,  1862.  authorized  the  issue  of  «G0,000,0O0 
treasurynotes  that  werea  full  legal-tender,  without  exception,  for 
all  debts,  dues,  and  demands.  Within  a  week  after  the  adoption 
of  this  last  act  the  bankers  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
held  a  convention  in  Washington,  and  resolved  to  protest  against 
the  government  issuing  the  currency  directly  to  the  people.  If  a 
full  legal-tender  paper  money  should  continue  to  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple, there  would  be  no  further  demand  for  gold,  and  Shylock  would 
be  cheated  out  of  his  pound  of  flesh.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  that  convention  were  made  known  to  the  country  when  Con- 
gress, on  tho25tbof  February,  1863,  passed  an  act  which  declared 
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that  tho  greenback  should  be  a  "legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt,"  which  from  that  tiraeon  should  be  paid  in  coin.  The  adoption 
of  that  act,  known  as  the  "  exception-clause  act,"  created  a  demand 
forametallic  money.  Gold  and  silver  had  been  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, and  for  years  after  the  Civil  War  wore  known  as  money 
only  in  the  resorts  of  the  money-cli angers.  Shortly  after  the  ending 
of  tho  Uivil  War  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  began  to  be 
agitated,  and  if  that  should  come  to  pass,  with  gold  and  silver 
standing  on  the  same  ground  of  equality  which  they  had  occu- 
pied from  the  founding  of  the  government,  the  bondholder  would 
have  to  accept  the  interest  accruing  on  his  bonds  in  coin  of  either 
metal.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the  mints  was 
adopted  by  Congress  early  in  1873,  and  in  it  was  concealed  the 
clause  which  demonetized  the  silver  dollar  and  gave  the  gold  the 
monopoly.  Then  came  the  Resumption  Act  of  January  24,  1875, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  must 
be  paid  in  gold.  The  public  debt  at  the  time  the  Demonetization 
Act  was  passed  was  #2,234,482,993.20.  The  Resumption  Act  did 
not  intend  that  those  who  earned  money  through  labor  should  be 
paid  in  specie  :  its  intent  was  to  pay  the  bondholder  a  different  kind 
of  money  from  that  with  which  be  purchased  bis  bonds,  and  as 
the  principal  and  interest  of  that  debt  must  be  paid  by  labor  or 
not  at  all,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burden  has  fallen  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence of  half  a  billion  of  dollars  on  the  principal,  and  tho  interest 
on  the  whole  ever  since  1873,  coming  from  the  sweat  of  the  me- 
chanic and  the  laborer,  onght  to  cause  him  to  takn  an  interest  in 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  term  "  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  "  is  misunder- 
stood. Many  believe  it  to  mean  that  everything  in  the  shape  of 
silver,  bullion  or  otherwise,  will  at  once  be  coined  in  nnlimited 
quantities  and  thrown  on  the  street.  Only  those  who  have 
silver  to  coin  will  take  it  to  the  mint,  and  only  those  who  earn  it 
will  or  should  legally  be  permitted  to  possess  it.  "But  then 
foreigners  will  send  their  silver  hereto  be  coined  if  it  is  free,  and 
that  will  give  ns  too  much  money,"  is  another  cry.  If  a  dollar's 
worth  of  silver  comes  from  across  the  water,  a  dollar's  worth  of 
some  American  product  will  be  exchanged  for  it,  unless  the  for- 
eigner is  reckless  enough  to  send  his  bullion  for  nothing.    If  he 
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does,  we  are  the  gainers.  If  ho  desires  to  coin  his  silver  into  Anieri< 
can  dollars,  they  must  circulate  here  ajid  pay  for  labor  and  com- 
modities here  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  go  abroiwi  they  must  go  through 
the  crucible  and  appear  in  anotlier  form,  as  the  money  of  another 
nation  ;  and  gold  must  do  exactly  the  same.  Every  argument 
that  has  been  or  will  bo  used  against  silver  can  with  equal  force 
bo  directed  against  gold,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  money  of 
the  world."  We  see  no  foreign  coin  in  circulation  here.  There  is 
no  American  coin  in  circulation  in  any  other  country.  The  fact 
that  both  gold  and  silver  are  susceptible  of  so  many  currency 
changes  causes  the  workman  to  believe  that  paper  is  the  best 
material  of  which  to  make  money ;  it  is  cheap,  it  cannot  be 
monopolized,  it  cannot  be  melted  into  coin  of  another  nation,  and 
it  it  goes  abroad  it  will,  like  a  true  American,  come  home  ;  not 
that  alone,  but  it  will  come  home  in  payment  for  the  product  of 
American  labor.  Should  war  invade  our  domain,  a  paper  cur- 
rency would  not  play  the  coward's  part,  as  did  gold  and  silver  in 
1861,  and  flee  from  us  ;  no  man  could  turn  it  into  anything  that 
he  could  take  out  of  the  country  to  our  injury. 

The  cry  that  "we  will  have  too  much  money  if  silver  is  re- 
monetized  and  made  the  equal  of  gold  "  is  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation. No  nation  ever  yet  conij>lained  of  having  too  much  money 
or  suffered  through  that  cause.  Hard  times  and  panics  are  due 
to  contractions  and  not  expansions  of  the  currency.  Contraction 
of  the  currency  is  not  possible  where  the  government  itself,  acting 
under  its  constitutional  right,  issues  the  currency  directly  to  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  individuals  or  corporations. 
There  will  be  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  ])Rople,  in  bona- 
fide  circuhition,  if  free  coinage  of  silver  is  restored  to  where  it 
was  up  to  1873.  We  are  warned  against  interfering  with  vested 
rights  by  those  who  object  to  free  coinage.  From  1792  up  to 
1873,  a  period  of  eighty-one  years,  silver  stood  side  by  side  with 
gold  as  the  constitutional  money  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
of  silver  was  a  vested  right  in  1873.  No  p.irty  platform  or  demand 
from  the  people  called  for  its  debasemeul  by  Congress.  It  was  not  be- 
cause silver  was  less  valu.ible  than  gold  that  it  was  demonetized, 
for  at  the  passage  of  that  act  it  was  worth  three  cents  more  than 
gold.  All  legal  decisions  and  precedents  are  against  that  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  it  w.os  notdem.anded  by  the  people,  has  never  been  approved 
by  them,  and  cannot  be  defended  from  any  other  standpoint 
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than  lis  aa  act  stealthily  perpetrated  in  the  interest  of  the  power 
that  controlled  gold,  or  that  hoped  to  control  the  nation  through 
the  use  of  gold.  It  was  to  niaku  money  scarce  that  the  act  wiia 
jijissed,  and  it  succeeded.  If  anything  in  existing  circumstances 
warranted  the  belief  even  that  the  volume  of  gold  would  be  suf- 
(icicnt  to  trattsact  the  business  of  the  nation,  there  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  the  iictioa  of  Congress,  but  such  was  not  the 
case. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
valued  at  |i32, 800,000.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  that 
amount  is  consumed  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  the  jewelry  trade,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  one-half  will  be  devoted  to  these 
uses,  leaving  about  one-half,  or  $16,400,000,  for  use  at  the  mints. 
The  total  volume  of  currency  as  given  in  official  reports  last  year, 
including  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  was  $3,096,344,805.  Of  that 
amount  $634,010,285  was  gold,  $158,134,057  silver,  and  $1,004,- 
200,553  was  made  up  of  the  different  issues  of  paper  currency. 
With  less  than  a  third  of  the  currency  composed  of  gold,  and  a 
total  of  over  two  billions  of  dollars  required  for  use  each  year,  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  gold  to  couatitute  an  equitable  or  honest 
basis  for  our  currency.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  less  than 
$295,806,831  of  the  gold  coin  was  in  actual  circulation  ;  but  if  we 
add  to  that  the  gold  certiticates,  amounting  to  $57,863,759,  we 
would  then  have  only  $353,6(19,590  of  gold  and  its  representatives 
in  actual  circulation.  Witii  a  population  of  62,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States,  wo  have  but  a  fraction  over  six  dollars  jMsr 
capita  of  gold  in  circulation;  and  with  gold  as  the  basis,  with  the 
law  in  existence  which  authorizes  the  citizen  to  demand  gold,  wo 
find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  cliques,  rings,  and  cabals,  if  they 
should  conspire  to  ruin  our  credit  as  a  nation.  Three  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Jay  Gould,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  own  a  combined  total  of  $360,000,000  ;  over  six 
millions  more  than  the  actual  circulation  of  gold  coin  in  the 
United  States.  If  wo  are  to  regard  gold  as  the  basis  on  which 
our  currency  is  to  rest,  as  at  present,  the  three  men  named  have 
it  in  their  power  to  withdraw  every  gold  dollar  from  circulation 
without  any  warning  or  notice  whatever ;  they  may  absorb  and 
carry  out  of  the  country  the  basis  of  our  national  currency,  and 
do  it  under  authority  of  law. 

The  census  returns  estimate  the  wealth  of   the  nation  at 
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11,000  per  capita,  and  with  gold  as  the  basis  each  $1,000  worth 
of  proi)erty  must  be  represented  by  a  fractiou  over  six  dollars  in 
gold.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  basis  or  measure  of  values, 
and  if  gold  is  to  perform  that  fnnction,  those  who  are  wealthy 
eiiougli  to  corner  gold  may  corner  the  nation  itself  if  they  desire. 
The  workman's  home  may  bo  worth  from  one  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  moment  the  gold  gamblers  begin  to  call  in  the  money 
made  of  that  metal,  the  mines  and  workshops  will  shut  down  or 
go  on  short  time,  and  he  has  to  mortgage  his  home  in  order  to 
live.  This  could  not  be  done  with  the  currency  of  the  nation 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  based  upon  the  faith  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation  and  circulating  as  legal-tender  for  all  debts 
public  and  private.  The  workman  is  therefore  in  favor  of  silver, 
for  it  is  a  step  toward  supplying  the  country  with  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  money  to  transact  the  business  of  the  same.  A  circulat- 
ing medium  based  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation  is  not  so 
etisily  tampered  with  as  one  based  upon  gold;  it  is  safer  and  more 
patriotic  ;  besides  it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  $1,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty out  of  the  country  as  it  is  to  carry  six  gold  dollars  beyond 
the  border  of  the  seas. 

"But  we  want  a  currency  that  is  redeemable;  our  paper 
money  is  no  good  in  Europe  and  we  cannot  use  it  there," 
is  another  argument  against  silver  and  paper.  Those  who 
repeat  that  cry  oftenest  never  go  to  Europe,  never  deal  with 
any  person,  corponition,  or  firm  located  there,  and  never  have  any 
use  for  the  "  money  of  the  world,"  as  they  put  it.  A  man  may  own 
a  million  dollars  in  gold  and  give  his  note  for  $10.  and  if  he  has  uo 
real  estate  in  this  nation  his  note  is  not  redeemable,  and  the  fur- 
thest the  debtor  can  go  toward  collecting  the  bill  will  be  to  get 
judgment  against  him.  That  judgment  will  be  worthless  while 
the  man  against  whom  it  issues  is  the  possessor  of  no  real  estate  iu 
the  United  States. 

With  gold  as  the  alleged  basis  our  currency  is  irredeem- 
able in  that  metal,  and  as  years  grow  upon  us  it  will  become 
more  so,  for  the  total  annual  output  of  gold  of  the  entire 
world,  $121,162,009,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  this  nation  alone 
with  a  circulating  medium  sufficient  for  all  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  statement  that  gold  furnishes  a  safe  basis  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  A  resolve  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  demand 
gold  as  payment  of  one  day's  labor  or  business  would  burst  th« 
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babble.  The  circulating  medium  of  this  nation  is  in  reality  based 
upon  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  gold  sus- 
tains it.  Every  time  a  man  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  meat  or  flour 
he  redeems  the  dollar  he  expends,  lie  need  not  <)uestion  the  fut- 
ure of  that  dollar ;  it  has  served  its  purpose  with  him  and  that  is 
sufficient;  in  fact,  that  is  all  that  money  is  intended  to  do,  or  can 
do,  for  it  is  intended  to  represent  value  and  need  not  hv,  of  itself, 
intrinsically  valuable.  The  redemption  is  not  in  exchanging  one 
kind  of  dollar  for  another,  but  in  getting  pay  for  the  dollar  in 
food  or  clothing. 

"If  free  and  unlimited  coinage  is  restored,  it  will  benefit  the 
owners  of  silver  niiticd  aud  give  us  an  eighty-cent  dollar  to  cir- 
culate witJi  the  gold  dollar,"'  is  another  fear  entortjiined.  Such  an 
argument  applies  with  equal  force  against  the  use  of  gold,  for  our 
present  system  gives  tlie  owners  of  gold  mines  a  monopoly  overall 
others.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  gold  emjdoys  but  little  labor 
in  comparison  with  what  would  bo  employed  if  silver  were  ad- 
mitted to  free  coinage  :  a  stimulus  wotdd  be  given  to  hibor  in  the 
West,  and  the  prosperity  of  tliat  part  of  the  country  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  bad  effect  on  the  East.  In  any  event,  to  ask  for  free 
coinage  is  not  the  heretical  demand  tlio  apologists  for  gold  would 
have  us  believe,  for  it  is  only  a  demand  for  what  we  had  and  en- 
joyed from  the  foumling  of  the  republic  np  to  1873.  Sliall  we 
have  an  eighty-cent  dollar  running  neck  and  neck  witli  one  con- 
taining one  hundred  cents  ?  Remonetize  silver,  and  it  becomes 
as  legitimately  a  dollar  as  is  gold  ;  tiie  sliding  scale  which  is 
expressly  provided  nuiy  at  all  times  deterniiue  the  ratio  between 
the  two  coins,  and,  once  remouetized,  the  commodity  value  of 
silver  will  cease  to  exist. 

In  no  market  has  gold  a  commodity  value  to-day  ;  it  is  not 
quoted  anywhere  as  a  commodity,  simply  because  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  free  coinage  as  money.  Pokers  are  made  of  iron,  but 
once  forged  into  pokers  they  are  no  longer  quoted  as  iron  and  are 
used  as  pokers  until  necessity  shall  demand  a  change,  when  they 
may  be  forged  into  fence  railings  or  something  else.  While  they 
are  pokers  they  are  valued  otdy  as  pokers  and  nothing  else,  and  a 
gold  poker  or  a  silver  poker  will  have  no  more  value  as  a  poker 
than  an  iron  one.  There  will  bo  this  difluronce,  however  :  there 
will  always  bo  more  of  a  temptation  to  hide  the  gold  and  silver 
pokers  away  than  those  made  of  iron,  and  as  a  consequence  th^ 
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iron  ones  will  be  most  reliuble  for  every-day  use  until  a  che 
aud  equally  durable   inetul   is  discovered,  when   iron  will  ian§^ 
to  give  way.     What  iei  true  of   pokers  13  true  of  currency;  the 
iiittierial  should  not  be  too  costly  or  diflicult  to  produce. 

The  mechanic  and  the  laborer  favor  the  free  coinage  of  silve 
only  as  a  step  forward,  for  they  believe  enough  money  should  circus 
late  to  do  the  business  of  the  nation  ;  aud  when  money  can  be  made 
of  paper  that  will  be  as  difficult  to  counterfeit,  as  safe  and  reliablej 
in  every  way,  and,  above  all,  of  material  so  cheap  that  the  govern> 
ment,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  will  not  have  to  pay  exorbitant " 
prices  to  gold  and  silver  miners,  they  believe  that  Congress  should 
do  in  1892  what  it  did  in  18C:! — issue  a  full  legal-tender  papei^ 
dollar  based  upon  the  only  thing  that  can  make  money  reallj 
valuable,  the  faith  aud  resources  of  this  go-ahead  nation. 


T.  V,  POWDERLY, 


THE  QUORUM  IN  EUItOrEAN  LEGISLATURES. 

BY  THEOUOKK  STANTON  ;  WITH  LETTERS  PROM  LOUIS  RCCHON- 
NKT,  EX-1'IIEKII)ENT  OK  THE  SWISS  CONPEDEKATION  ;  PUE8I- 
DENT  VON  LEVETZOW,  OP  THE  GEEMAN  KEICUSTAG  J  IIENKI 
BKIS30N,  JULES  MELINE,  80PU8  HOOSBRO,  PRESIDENT  OK 
TIIK  DANISH  FOLKETUING  ;  A.  CHIAVASSA,  OF  TUB  ITALIAN 
SENATE,    AND    OTHERS. 


The  position  taken  by  Speaker  Head  in  the  last  Congreas  con- 
cerning tiie  aiaaner  of  counting  a  quorum  in  tho  House  of  liepre- 
sentutives  reuderd  interesting  a  glance  at  the  way  the  same  ques- 
tion is  treated  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  Continental  Europe.  I 
have  examined  the  subject  with  some  care,  and  have  put  myself 
in  communication  witli  leading  jwltticians  and  the  presiding  ofli- 
cere  of  political  assemblies  in  several  Continental  countries.  The 
result  of  my  inquiries  is  both  curious  and  instructive. 

As  in  art,  literature,  and  civil  liberty,  so  in  this  matter  of  tho 
legislative  quorum,  tho  inlluence  of  Franco  has  been  felt  in  all 
parts  of  Continental  Europe.  The  word  quorum  came  into 
France  from  England,  but  the  French  have  always  taken  its 
meaning  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense  tlian  that  given  to  it  by 
tho  IIouso  of  Commons.  But  iu  tho  beginiung  the  number  of 
niombers  necessary  io  cutistituto  a  quorum  was  much  smaller  than 
it  is  to-day.  In  the  first  Cuustituctit  Assumbly,  composed  of 
1,1-45  members,  200  made  a  quorum,  or,  rather,  it  was  necessary 
simply  that  200  deputies  be  "  present  "  at  tho  moment  when  tho 
house  was  eallcil  to  order.  Tho  constitution  of  September  14, 
1791,  stated  that  tho  legislative  body,  compose<l  of  745  members, 
might  not  transact  business  unless  "at  least  200  deputies  arc 
present."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  convention  established  any 
quorum.  The  rules  of  that  body  simply  say  that  if,  at  the  end  of 
a  sitting,  less  than  200  members  are  "  present,"  any  deputy  may 
VOL.  cuii.— NO.  421.  47 
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ilcmand  that  the  roll  be  called.  The  Council  of  Ancients,  with 
its  250  members,  might  not  do  bnsinesa  unless  at  least  126  depu- 
ties were  "  on  the  floor,"  while  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  the  "  presence  "  of  200  members  was  required.  Daring 
the  consulate  it  was  held  by  the  constitution  that  "  a  legislative 
body  may  not  transact  business  unless  at  least  two-thinls  of  its 
members  l)e  present. " 

In  proportion  as  parliamentary  institutions  developed  lu 
France  under  the  Restoration  and  July  Monarchy,  the  quorum 
question  grew  in  importance,  until  what  at  first  had  been  simply 
a  matter  of  number  became  complicated  by  the  manner  of  count- 
ing this  number.  The  following  interesting  extracts  from  un- 
published letters*  to  the  author  of  this  article  bring  out  clearly 
the  various  aspects  of  this  new  phase  of  the  quorum  question  in 
France. 

M.  Henri  Brisson,  who  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  nearly  four  years,  and  afterwards  Prime  Minister, 
and  who  is  a  prominent  deputy,  writes  : 

"In  France,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  has  always  held,  at 
least  in  principle,  that  ho  had  a  right  to  count,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  quorum,  the  deputies  present  at  the  moment  a  ballot  was  taken, 
whether  they  tooled  or  not.\  The  putting  into  practice  of  this 
principle  is  attended  with  certain  difficulties.  However,  I  think 
I  have  seen  M.  Grcvy  exercise  this  right.  I  consider  it  incon- 
testable even  when  not  incorporated  in  the  rules.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  generally  got  around  in  this  fashion  :  Our  rules  contain 
an  article  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  no  quorum  is  present,  a  vote 
on  the  question  under  discussion  will  be  called  for  at  the  next  sit- 
ting, when  the  result  will  be  valid  whatever  may  bo  the  number 
of  deputies  who  take  part  in  the  ballot.  So  the  president  orders 
a  vote,  declares  there  is  not  a  quorum,  adjourns  the  sitting,  calls 
the  house  to  order  again  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  and  then 
orders  a  new  vote,  which  this  time  becomes  valid.  This  expe- 
dient is,  like  all  expedients,  useful ;  but  its  value  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Looked  at  from  a  legal  sUmdpoint,  I  should  prefer  the 
solution  recently  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representativos.     I 

*  I  ranj  any  that  the  letters  which  nppear  In  this  lU-Ucle  wore  all  writteo  with  a 
knowledKeof  and  apropos  of  the  dl9oU5alon  ooDoernlDR  the  Quonini  question  In  the 
llouae  of  Roprcscotiktires  which  has  reoentlr  taken  plaoo  In  Tni  Nobtb  A>uau(U> 
Rbvikw. 

t  The  Italics  are  H.  Brbson's, 
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ought  to  add,  however,  that  oar  procedure  secures  the  end  in 
view  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  it  discourages  and  renders  of  very 
rare  occurrence  the  manoBuvre  which  it  aims  to  checlc." 

M.  Jules  Grevy,  who  waa  M.  Carnot's  predecessor  in  the 
Presidency,  had  a  very  wide  experience  in  presiding  over  par- 
liamentary bodies.  During  the  liepublic  of  1848  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Assembly.  When  the  monarcliical  National 
Assembly  met  in  1871,  M.  Gr6vy,  though  a  stanch  Rt>publican, 
was  chosen  as  its  president,  which  post  ho  held  for  over  two  years. 
Again  in  187G  ho  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  office  ho  held  till  elected  Chief  Magistrate  in  1879,  Ilis 
Bon-in-law,  M.  Daniel  Wilson,  himself  a  prominent  deputy  for 
many  years,  wrote  me  recently  as  follows : 

"I  have  spoken  with  M.  Or^vy  about  the  subject  which  inter- 
ests you.  His  opinion  was  that  it  was  wise  to  decide  that,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  a  quorum,  the  members  present  on  the  floor 
should  be  counted  whether  Ihcy  vote  or  not*  In  fact,  a  fraction 
of  the  house  should  not  bo  permitted  to  paralyze,  by  refusing  to 
auswiT  the  rollcail,  all  legislation.  M.  Henri  Brisson  is  right 
when  he  tells  you  that  M.  Jules  Grevy  always  considered  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  quorum,  he  could  count  as  present,  whether 
they  voted  or  not,  all  members  on  the  floor  when  the  ballot  was 
taken.  M.  Jules  Grevy  eiercised  tliis  right,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Chamber,^  not  only  once,  but  several  times, 
while  he  occupied  the  presiding  officer's  chair." 

51,  Buffet,  to-day  a  life-senator,  wjia  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  for  nearly  two  years,  between  M,  Grevy's  two  terms 
of  office.     He  says  on  this  »ime  subject : 

"It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  us  tl)C'  quorum  is 
decided  by  the  number  of  members  present, I  ami  not  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  vote.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  An  article  of  our  constitution  declares  that  tlie  decisions 
of  the  Congrcs8,§  united  for  tiie  purpose  of  amending  the  consti- 
tution, are  valid  only  when  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  members  belonging  to  the  Congress.     But  in  ordinary 

*  The  lUlioa  aro  aU  M.  WUoon'a. 

<  The  "  Bureau  "  of  the  Kreiich  Chamber  of  Deputies  Ih  conipowd  of  a  prestdeot 
four  vlce-presidento,  olghlsecreUvriHS,  nnd  Ihroequoatoraor  trettsurcrs,  «lacted  by 
the  deputies  at  the  beirliioiuK  ot  vaoh  aouaion, 

I  The  ttaUcH  are  M.  RufTet'H. 

I  Oompoaed  ot  the  Seaato  and  Chambsr  of  Oepnltea  dellberatiug  as  one  bodf. 
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cases  a  vote  is  valid  when  the  nnmber  of  members  present  exceeds 
one  more  than  half  of  the  membership  of  the  body.  I  have  always 
oousidered  this  figure,  for  the  coustitation  of  a  qnorum,  ex- 
cessive. 

"  Before  a  vote  is  taken,  any  member  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  quorum.  If  the  president  and  the 
Bureau  recognize  the  truth  of  the  observation,  the  vote  is  of 
necessity  postponed  to  the  next  sitting  ;  but  at  this  next  sitting 
the  ballot  is  valid,  whatever  may  bo  the  number  of  members 
present  and  voting.  In  practice  it  is  very  rare  for  a  member  to 
refer  to  this  matter  of  a  quorum.  Many  bills  are  carried  by  a 
rising  and  sitting  vote  in  the  presence  of  a  house  farsniallor  than 
that  called  for  by  the  rules.  When  the  vote  is  taken  by  means  of 
cards,  the  quorum  is  established  by  the  number  of  cards  found  in 
the  baskets,  although  this  number  is  ofton  very  much  greater 
than  the  number  of  members  present,  on  account  of  the  very  b;«i 
practice  which  prevails  of  voting  for  absent  members.*  This 
abuse  may  bo  checked,  however,  by  calling  the  roll  and  requiring 
members  to  go  up  to  the  tribune  to  cast  their  vote." 

M.  Pierre,  general  secretary  of  the  presidoicy  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Fnince  on 
parliamentary  law,  and  is  the  autiior  of  several  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  Ho  is  the  depository  of  all  the  precedents,"  writes  M. 
Buffet,  "  and,  wliich  is  worth  still  more,  the  favorite  pupil  of  M. 
Valotto.f  whom  I  consider,  in  the  matter  of  parliamentary  rules, 
as  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Here  is  what  M.  Pierre  writes  mo : 

"The  numerous  precedents  given  in  my  work  ('Treatise  on 
Parliamentary  Law,'  which  I  published  some  years  ago)  will  show 
you  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  House  of  Ropresentji- 
tives  is  in  conformity  with  our  jurisprudence.  The  rules  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  require,  in  order  that  a  vote  bo  valid, 
the  presence\  of  one  more  than  half  of  the  legal  number  of  tli'.; 


*  The  oommoQ  mode  of  Totlug  In  the  French  Sonnte  and  Otuimber  ia  by  iomiiis  of 
cards  ybuUclina),  Each  deputy  or  senator  baa  two  boxen  of  cards  with  his  nnnia 
printed  on  tbem.  Tho  white  cards  are  afllrmatlvo :  the  blue  one*  nesatlTa.  When 
the  pages  pass  about  the  boxes  (umetl,  a  member  not  on)y  rotes  for  hlmaelf,  but 
may  put  Into  the  box  the  cards  of  hU  trtends  who  happen  to  be  absent.  The  praoUoe 
la  Indeed  "  very  bad,"  for  absent  members  are  often  mode  to  casta  while  card  irben. 
It  present,  they  would  bare  used  a  blue  one.  or  vice  veraO. 

t  A  dlstln^lahed  French  Juriat,  member  ot  tbe  Instttnte  and  author  of 
able  letrol  publications.    Ho  died  In  1S78. 

t  Tbe  Italics  are  M.  Pierre 'a. 
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full  memberaliip  of  the  Chamber, — the  prescnre,  Jirul  not  (he  vole. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  necessary  number  of  deputies  is  present  in 
tlie  chamber,  but  intentional  absences  reduce  below  the  quorum 
the  number  of  votes  cast,  the  ballot  is  nevertheless  declared  to  be 
valid.  lu  this  case,  the  Bureau  must  declare  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  ballot  was  taken,  one  more  than  half  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  were  on  the  floor.  This  quorum  question,  aa 
is  shown  by  the  precedents,  has  created  frequent  difficulties  in 
Fmnce  ;  so  an  article  wsis  recently  added  to  the  rules  in  order  to 
meet  the  impossibility  of  balloting  on  account  of  the  luck  of  a 
quorum.  [.M.  Pierre  tlion  gives  the  remedy  already  mentioned 
by  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Buffet.]  In  this  way  systematic  absence  is 
prevented."* 

M.  Jules  M61ine,  ct-Miuister  of  Agriculture,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  president  of 
that  body  two  or  three  years  ago,  writes  me  as  follows  : 

"  If,  when  a  ballot  is  to  be  taken,  a  deputy  states  tluit  half  of 
the  members  are  not  on  the  floor,  the  president  is  obliged  to 
consult  the  Bureau  ;  and  if  the  Bureau  is  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  a  quorum  is  present,  then  the  ballot  is  valiil  ;  hut  if  the 
Bureau  is  divided  on  the  question,  a  roll-call  is  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  fiuding  out  how  many  deputies  are  really  on  the  floor. 
But  this  proceeding  is  not  so  elTcctive  as  it  would  seem  ;  for  as 
members  cannot  bo  forced  to  appear  at  the  tribune  f  to  deposit 
their  ballots,  the  systematic  absence  of  a  certain  number  of 
members  may  put  a  stop  to  legislation  oven  when  a  quorum  is 
really  present.  During  the  last  Chamber  I  these  tactics  wore 
frequently  employed  by  the  Monarchical  and  Boulangist  opposi- 
tion. But  the  rules  have  provided  against  this  intentional 
obstruction,  which  otherwise  might  completely  paralyze  the 
parliamentary  regime." 

M.  Meline  then  describes  the  expedient  already  explained  by 


*  Tha  advantages  and  disodvaotageJ  of  the  qnomm  In  tho  French  Cbambera  are 
gircn  In  full  In  M.  Pierro'8  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "  l»  ProoMare  Parlementalre." 

t  Le  vote  d  la  irtbtine  et  par  appel  nominal  U  condacted  In  this  way  :  One  of  the 
■ecretitrioscitlla  the  roll,  and  each  deputy,  as  hia  nimo  U  prononncod.  Koes  up  to  tho 
tribune,  where  tho  secretary  gives  him  nha\\\urub(mteilt  conlr6U\,  He  then  de- 
posits his  card  (buUe/tnl  In  tho  box  placed  on  the  tjHbune,  and  tho  ball  In  the  box 
placed  on  the  tabic  of  thoseorotariss.  The  secretaries,  at  the  end  of  the  ballot,  count 
tbeoarda  and  the  balls,  which  mutt  be  equal  in  numbor.  On  ooob  o:ird  is  prtntad 
tbe  name  of  tho  deputy  who  deposited  It, 

X  The  one  ending  la  tbe  aninm^r  of  188B,  presided  over  by  M.  M^Uno. 
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M.  Buffet  ami  M.  Hrisson,  of  which,  like  tho  latter,  he  says  : 
iiuiiit  bo  udmilted  Unit  this  proceeding  is  rather  ;ir!iitrary."     Ho 
I  hen  adds: 

"  It  is  by  means  of  this  ingenious  expedient  tnut  me  quorum 
dilliculty  is  met  and  systematic  obstruction  prevented.  Bui  it 
must  be  confossod  that  thereby  very  little  of  the  principle  is  left 
Btanding.  and  the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  its  preser- 
Tation  is  worth  all  this  trouble.  This  device  is  fair  and  quite  in 
conformity  with  the  true  aims  of  legishition.  While  it  is  evi- 
dent that  laws  should  always  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  country,  it  is  also  evident  that  these  same 
representatives  should  do  their  duty.  Coercive  measures  will 
always  be  found  powerless  to  force  them  to  jierform  this  duty 
wlwn  they  are  determined  to  shirk  it.  There  is  something  more 
important  than  the  presence  of  the  deputy  at  the  moment  wheu 
a  ballot  is  to  be  taken  ;  it  is  his  being  on  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate which  leads  up  to  the  ballot.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
accord  much  more  antliority  to  a  law  made  by  two  hundred  depu- 
ties who  had  carefully  followed  tlie  debates  concerning  it  tlmn 
to  a  law  passed  in  a  hurry  by  five  hundred  deputies  who  had 
heard  nothing  about  it.  You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  am,  at 
bottom,  quite  sceptical  as  to  ihe  adrantages  of  the  famous  quorum. 
I  would  be  more  ready,  it  is  true,  to  admit  the  principle  into 
legislative  bodies  where  the  opposition  is  small,  and  so  unable  to 
use  it  as  an  instrument  of  war  against  the  majority." 

After  France — perhaps  I  should  say  before  France — the  Con- 
tinental nation  which  has  had  the  most  experience  in  Ingislntive 
procedure  is,  doubtless,  Switzerland.  M.  Louis  Ruchonnot, 
President  of  the  Confederation  when  these  lines  were  written, 
says:* 

"The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives conforms  to  Swiss  procedure.  With  us,  each  chamber 
may  deliberate  legally  when  one  more  than  half  of  the  members 
are  present.  But  every  ballot  is  binding  when  it  is  a  majority  of 
those  vfiting.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
consist  of  one  more  than  half  of  the  membership  of  the  Council, 
nor  even  one  more  thau  half  of  the  members  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum.     Let  me  illustrate.     The  Council  of  States  (Coweil  Jet 


4 
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*M.  RacbonneC  Is  now  MlnlAl«r  of  Jnattee  uid 
CooDcU,  or  Cabinet  as  vrv  sbouM  say. 


Police  In  the  SwIm  Fedenl 
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Willis*)  is  mjule  up  of  forty-four  members.  Its  proceedings  are 
legal  if  twenty-three  members  are  present.  If  a  ballot  is  taken, 
and  eight  members,  for  instance,  veto  aye  and  four  no,  and  eleven 
do  not  vote  at  all,  the  ballot  is  valid  and  the  Council  has  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  In  the  National  Council  (Conseil  Nulional  \)  a 
two-thirda'  vote  of  the  members  present  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cut  off  further  debate  on  a  question  before  the  liouse. 

"  Here  is  the  way  by  which  it  is  decided  whether  either  house 
coutaina  a  quorum  or  no  :  At  the  hour  fixed  for  opening  the 
sitting,  tlie  secretary  calls  the  roll.  If  the  number  of  members 
answering  to  their  names  exceeds  one-half  of  the  total  member- 
ship, there  is  a  quorum,  and  the  president  declares  the  house  to  be 
ready  for  business.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  no  business  can  be 
transacted.  If,  during  a  sitting,  the  president  or  a  member  finds 
that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  the  roll  is  again  called  ;  but 
if  nobody  directs  attention  to  the  fact,  business  is  often  transacted 
without  there  being  a  quorum," 

la  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  I  loam  from  the 
rules,  a  Uate  de  prhsenm  is  placed  afc  the  disposition  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  half-hour  before  the  sitting  begins,  in  order  that  they 
may  sign  it.  When  it  is  time  to  call  the  house  to  order,  the 
president  glances  at  the  list,  and  orders  the  roll  to  be  called  for 
those  who  have  not  signed.  If  there  is  still  no  quorum,  the 
house  is  adjourned  to  one  of  the  four  succeeding  days,  and  tlio 
list  of  members  present  and  absent  is  published  in  full  in  the 
Annaleit  Parhmentairen,  which  corresponds  to  our  Cnnrjressional 
Record.  Every  member  present  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the  moment 
a  ballot  is  taken,  but  who  does  not  vote,  will  be  invited  ("  sera 
inviti,"  Art.  29  of  the  rules  reads)  by  the  president,  after  the 
roll-call,  to  give  his  reasons  for  not  voting.  The  president,  M.  do 
Lantsheere,  writes  me  : 

"The  question  of  the  quorum  in  the  Belgian  house  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rules.  In  practice,  the  president  generally  opens 
the  sitting  without  paying  attention  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  signed  the  lisle  de  prisence.  Many  members  do  not 
themselves  sign  the  list ;  their  names  are  noted  by  a  page.  The 
roll-call  at  the  opening  of  a  sitting  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  find 
out  who  are  absent,  and  whose  names  shall  be  published  in  the 

*  CorrosTioniHiiii  lo  the  United  9tato«  Senate. 

t  Ooirespondlaii  to  ibe  Americfta  Hoaao  of  RepreMntatlres, 
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Anit'ilfin,  rathor  than  to  loivrn  how  mnuy  membors  are  on  Ih 
Boor.  This  prolimiiiiiry  roU-Ciill  i3  cousidcred  a  tneusiiro  dr  riffit4ur. 
Otherwise  the  president  never  has  recourse  to  it,  except  when  nb 
senteeism  becomes  too  general  and  persistent.  If  he  lots  it  \y 
known  that  ho  intends  to  havetiioroll  called,  the  annonnooment  i 
generally  sufficient  to  bring  absent  members  upon  the  floor. 

"  Every  raembor  present  on  the  floor  of  the  honsy  when 
ballot  is  taken  is  obliged  to  take  part  in  it   If  a  member  will  vo 
neither  aye  nor  no,  he  is  required  to  state  the  reason  of  his  conrso. 
If  half  pins  one  of  the  members  composing  the  body  do  not  vote, 
the  president  adjourns  the  house,  and  this  ballot  is  placed  first  o 
the  order  of  business  of  the  next  sitting.     In  determining  th 
number  of  members  prejont,   all  are  counted — those  who  vote 
negatively  and  affirmatively  and  those  who  decline  to  vote. 

"The  measure  adopted  in  the  United  States  is,  therefore, 
practised  in  Belgium.  I  do  not  recall  tliai  it  has  given  rise  toi 
any  criticism.  It  acts  only  as  a  very  mediocre  bar  against  ob- 
struction. It  is  always  cosy  to  quit  the  floor.  On  various  occa- 
sions the  opposition  have  done  this ;  when  a  ballot  was  to  be  tiken, 
they  have  left  the  house,  and  so  made  it  impossible  to  transact 
business.  It  even  once  happened  that  tlio  whole  opposition  re- 
fused to  appear  at  a  sitting,  when  it  w.os  known  that  the  majority, 
on  account  of  the  forced  absence  of  some  of  its  members,  could 
not  form  a  quorum.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  members  of  the  majority  have  loft  the  floor  in  order 
to  prevent  a  vote  hostile  to  the  cabinet. 

"  The  rules  of  the  Senate  governing  this  matter  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  House.  In  fact,  this  view  may  be 
said  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  Belgium,  for  the 
law  of  May  18,  1874,  concerning  commercial  corporations,  de- 
clares (Art.  61)  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders,  in  do- 
fault  of  a  by-law  governing  any  particular  case  which  may  arise, 
recourse  will  be  had  to  the  ordinary  rules  governing  delibonifivo 
bodies." 

The  president  of  the  Danish  Folkething,  or  Lower  House,  hit. 
Sofus  HOgsbro  writes  me  : 

"According  to  Article  01  of  the  present  constitution  of  Pen- 
mark,  'neither  of  the  two  houses  may  sit  unless  more  than  half 
of  the  members  are  present  and  vote.'  But  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  for  mttmbers  who  r<>ply,  when  the  roll  is  called,  'I do  not 
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vote,*  to  be  counted  u«  present,  and  conBeqticntly  to  contribute  to 
tho  formation  of  the  quorum,  notwithstanding  their  non-partici- 
pation in  the  ballot.  In  eases  of  urgency,  it  is  sometimes  desired 
to  suspend  the  rules  of  the  house,  whieh  is  permitted  by  Article 
44,  'provided  that  no  constitutional  stipulations  are  affected  there- 
by.' For  this  purpose,  the  majority  must  consist  of  three-quarters 
'of  those  voting.'  In  such  a  case,  I,  as  president  of  the  chamber, 
consider  it  my  duty  to  apjily  a  more  strict  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  and  I  do  not  permit  members  who  reply,  when  their  names 
are  called,  '  I  do  not  vote,'  to  be  counted  among  tliose  who  tiike 
part  iu  the  ballot.  When,  on  March  28, 18fJt>,  a  deputy  protested 
against  this  interpretation  (seethe  '  Proceedings  of  the  Chamber,* 
p.  4,405).  I  answered  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  quorum  competent  to  debate  a  proposition  and  the 
qnomm  competent  to  vote  the  same  proposition.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  in  this  matter  of  the  suspension  of  tlio  iniles,  only  those 
may  be  counted  for  the  constitution  of  a  quorum  who  actually 
take  part  in  the  ballot  by  voting  aye  or  no." 

The  president  of  the  Dutch  Chamber  writes  me : 

"  In  the  Netherlands  the  question  which  has  agitated  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  not  arise,  for,  according  to 
the  rtilua  of  our  house,  the  sitting  begins 'aa  soon  as  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  legal  number  of  deputies  is  present.  Thi.s  same 
majority  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  ballot  may  be  valid.  A  sin- 
gle member  may  demaiul  the  aye«  and  noes,  and  then  every  mem- 
ber present  is  forced  to  answer  to  bis  name  by  saying  imor  (aye) 
or  tegrn  (no)." 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Beelaerts  van  Blohlo  what  he  would  do  if 
a  member  refused  to  answer  when  his  name  was  called,  I  received 
this  reply  : 

"  Such  a  case  is  not  provided  for,  aiul  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  could  bo  any  reiuson  for  a  member  to  act  in  that  way,  as  he 
would  be  openly  defying  the  explicit  rules  of  the  house.  The 
doors  of  the  house  alw.iys  being  open,  members  who  do  not  wish 
to  answer  at  roll-call  have  simply  to  retire.  They  are  required  to 
vote  only  when  they  are  jiresent." 

It  is  evident  that  the  minority  in  the  Dutch  Chamber  is  either 
very  small  or  very  docile. 

M.  l^tdrigue8  de  Freit.is.  who,  a  number  of  vears  ago,  wsis  the 
first   IlijpuWicaii  deputy  to  enter  the   I'ortugueso  Chamber  of 
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Duputios.  unci  who  was  again  a  deputy  last  winter,  writx^  mo  i 
follows  from  Oporto : 

"Article  54  of  the  rules  of  tlie  Portugncse  Chamber  of  Depu-I 
ties  (law  of  Muri;h  22,  1S7G)  reads  as  follows  :    'N^  deputy  marl 
be  (txcused  from  voting  if  be  is  present  at  the  moment  when  thoj 
ballot  commences.'     One  of  the  provisions  in  the  rules  of  the  I 
House  of  Lords  (law  of  April  20.  184.3)  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Our  Administrative  Code  of  July  27.  1886,  contains  a  similar  I 
clause.     The  quorum  consists  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
memlwrship  of  the  house.     Baton  March  12  and  16,  1884.  the 
Chaniher  of  Deputies  decided  that  the  sitting  could  begin  if  only 
one-quarter  of  the  membors  were  present,  and  that  this  quorum 
was  sufficient  to  pass  on  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sitting,  to  I 
listen  to  reports,  and  to  debate  bills,  but  not  to  vot«  them.   In  the 
House  of  Lords  nineteen  members  constitute  a  quorum  ;  bnt,  I 
when  only  nineteen  members  are  on  the  floor,  it  requires  fifteen! 
ayes  to  pass  a  measure.     If  more  than  nineteen  peers  are  on  the| 
floor,  then  a  majority  of  those  present  will  suffice  to  puss  a  bill, 

"Sometimes  deputies  leave  the  house  when  a  ballot  is  about  to  I 
be  taken  ;  but  often  they  remain,  taking  no  part  in  the  ballot, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  which  prohibits  this  course.     But  in  this! 
case  they  are  not  counted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  quorum. 
There  are  even  instances  where,  in  a  ballot  by  roll-call,  membersJ 
present  on  the  floor  have  declined  to  vote  and  yet  were  considered  ' 
as  absent  by  the  president,  although  their  non-participation  in  the 
ballot  destroyed  the  quorum.     You  perceive,  therefore,  that  the 
question  of  '  those  who  do  not  vote  '  has  not  been  raised  in  Portu- 
gal.    In  fact,  it  strikes  me  as  rather  odd  that,  in  order  to  obtain  I 
a  quorum,  a  member  is  counted  when  he  does  not  vote.      It  iaj 
much  as  if  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  statue  could,  per  interim,  be  a 
representative  of  the  people."  * 

The  following  bit  of  rather  curious  information  comes  to  tnej 
from  Ohristiania,  from  Mr.  II.  E.  Berner,  the  well-known  mom- 
ber  of  the  Storthing,  or  Lower  House,  of  Norway.     He  says : 

"Article  73  of  our  constitution  requires  the  presence  of  at  I 
least  two-thirds  of  the  deputies,  and  Article  13  of  the  law  of  Julyj 
7,   1828,  concerning  the  responsibilities   of  dejiuties.  punishes] 

•  Inapoatocript  to  hia  letter  M.  dc  Freltos  sars  :  "Thl»lnf-  liwl  \ 

me  by  the  most  competent  nntbority  od  this  subject.  Baron  dr  "  >  1117 

directnr  of  t  ho  stenoi.n'apbw^^ttxeau  of  the  Chamber  and  aatbor  uf  nurcxji  -Aorlu  tm  | 
the  history  of  the  Portn^^^HBAiameot, 
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with  a  fine  of  from  -100  to  4,000  crowns  *  membors  who  absent 
themselves  from  tlie  cliamber.  Article  24  of  tlio  rules  of  the 
house,  revised  in  1890,  is  still  more  precise  in  this  matter.  You 
perceive,  therefore,  that  our  deputies  are  required  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  chamber  and  to  take  part  in  the  ballots.  Obstruc- 
tion by  a  minority,  whetiier  by  leaving  the  house  or  by  not  vot- 
ing when  on  the  floor,  would  be  impossible  in  the  Norwegian 
Parliament." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Ilerr  von  Levetzow,  president  of 
the  German  Reichstag,  writes  : 

"  Article  28  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  declares  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  lawful  membership  of  the  Diet  must  be  present  in 
order  that  laws  may  be  passed.  At  the  beginning  of  each  sitting 
the  roll  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  a  tjuorum 
is  present.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  sitting,  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  the  presence  of  the  necessary  number  of  members,  the 
roll  is  again  called,  as  is  prescribed  by  Article  54  of  our  rules.  If 
it  is  fqund  that  less  than  199  members  are  present,  no  business 
may  be  transacted  and  the  Reichstag  atljourns.  If  during  this 
roll-call  it  should  happen  that  a  member  present  on  the  floor  does 
not  respond  to  his  name,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  counted  with 
the  other  members  if  noticed  by  the  functionaries  ;  but  the  rules 
of  the  Reichstag  contain  no  provision  for  a  case  of  tiiis  kind."  f 

Mr.  Olof  Wijk,  formerly  president  of  the  Second  Chamber  of 
the  Swedish  Diet,  sends  me  the  following  information  from  his 
home  at  Gothenburg : 

"No  quorum  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
either  of  the  two  chambers  of  the  Swedish  Diet.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  chambers  may  not  be  brought  to  a  close  so  long  as 
there  is  any  member  who  wishes  to  address  the  house  on  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.    All  that  can  be  done  is  adjourn  the  debate 

'Tbacis.  from  about tna  to  about  fl.llO. 

t  Baron  Oeorgr  von  Bunsen.  once  a  prominent  member  of  the  R«loh8ta<(,  aondsme 
the  following  additional  informatloo  concerning  the  manner  of  rotln-^  in  that  body  : 

"  Our  quorum  consistaot  one  more  than  half  of  the  leKal  number  of  membera. 
The  latter  being,  In  the  case  of  the  Rolchntag,  397.  its  quorum  l>  199.  A  vote  ia  taken 
either  by  members  rUlnir  in  their  Boata,  or  by  members  retiring  into  the  lobby, 
thence  to  reenter  by  diiferrnt  doors,  or  by  all  mombors  present  auBwerlng  yea  or 
nav  when  their  oaraea  are  called  in  alphabetical  order.  It  may  Interest  you  to 
know  that  about  twenty-six  years  OKO  Werner  Siemens,  the  great  electrician,  of- 
fered the  House  ot(Pruaslanl  Reprcsontativea,  of  which  ho  was  then  a  member,  an 
eleotrlo  apparatus  by  which  the  votes  of  aU  prcwnt  conld  be  taken  and  shown  in- 
suuitanuoualy.    This  iMlmirablo  offer,  which  v  a  <  of  course  Krutls,  was  rejected." 
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Ut  another  day.  Howerer,  the  Diet  ius  nerer  been  troubled  I 
'obatruction,'  lUthongb  dMcnssiona  maj  often  hare  been  prolonfl 
more  than  was  Btrictly  necessary  on  account  of  tbe  desire 
nii^tnbera  to  let  their  constitnent^  know  the  views  of  their  rep 
setittitivea  on  important  qnestions ;  for,  as  the  ballot  is  secret 
onr  Diet,  tlie  rote  is  not  published.  I  may  add  that  there  is 
way  by  which  members  can  be  forced  to  vote  if  they  dcclina 
so. 

Signer  A.  Chiavassa,  director  of  the  ChanceUerie  of  the 
Senate,  writes  in  the  name  of  the  president.  Chevalier  Pari 
follows  : 

"  The  quorum  required  in  our  Parliament  is  detennini 
tide  53  of   the   fundamental   statute  of  the  kingdom, 
reads  as  follows  :  '  The  sittings  and  delibonitions  of  the  cham 
arc  neither  legtd  nor  valid    unless  an   absolute  majority  of  t 
members  be  present.'    Up  to  the  present  time  the  question 
not  boen  raiswl  as  to  how  the  quorum  shall  be  dotemiined,  so  t 
till!  Seiuttc   has  not  been   called  upon  to  prouoiince  on  thij 
ter." 

Accompanying  Signer  Chiavassa's  letter  are  the  print 
of  the  Senate.     Article  35  states  that  when  a  member  directs 
president's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  quorum,  a 
call  is  ordered.     Then  comes  this  paragraph  :  "All  the  mom 
present  are  counted   in  making  up  the   legal   number'' — thai 
the  quonim  -"  necessary  to  give  validity  to   measures  which 
carried  Ijy  a  majority  vote  of  those  taking  part  in  the  ballot." 

I  am  informed  that  the  rules  of  the  Italian   Chamber  do 
differ  materially   from  those  of  the   Senate.     "  It  has  beca 
customary,"  writes  my   informant,  "  to  multiply  infinitely 
number  of  regular  leaves  of  absence,  so  that  it  may  be  easio; 
obtaiu  a  quorum." 

The  information  which   I   have  been   able  to  obtain' 
several  other  countries  is  either  incomplete*  or  adds  noth 
new  to  the  facts  already  given.     Examined    with  a  view  to 
bearing  ou  the  recent  action  in  the   House  of  Representatii 
one  finds  that   Continental  procedure  favors,  on  the  whole, 
view  taken  by  Speaker  Reed.     In  France,  where  jiarliament 


ajer, 
othii 


"The  presldont  of  the  Amtrinn  Chamber  of  Doputiea  writes  th»t  "  ono  hund^ 
meinbera  oonatitulo  the  quomm.  nn.1  tbe  secretarius  count  to  see  If  th&t  namb 
present." 
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institutions  lire  more  highly  developed  thun  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country,  with  the  exception  of  England  perhaps,  the 
testimony  of  such  able  presiding  otlicers  as  the  ex-presidents  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whose  letters  have  been  given,  is  of 
special  weight  ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Messrs.  Grevy,  Buffet, 
Brisson,  and  Meliue,  as  well  as  M.  Pierre,  all  agree  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Speaker  Reed's  course. 

Nor  ia  it  in  France  alone  that  the  qnorum  difficulty  has 
l>een  met  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Washington.  In 
Norway  wo  see  membora  forced  by  a  pecuniary  line  to  at- 
tend sittings  and  to  take  part  in  the  ballots,  while  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  Sweden,  the  obstsicle  is  avoided  by  having  no 
quorum.  In  Portugal  the  number  required  to  coustitute  a 
quorum  is  very  low, — one-third,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  one- 
quarter  of  the  members, — while  the  rules  of  both  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  IIoiiso  of  Lords  require  members  to  vote,  altliough 
this  article  doo3  not  appear  to  be  enforced  by  the  presiding  oAiclm'. 
In  Denmark  President  Ilogsbro  counts  non-voters  as  jircsent  on 
the  floor  ;  and  in  Germany  Herr  von  Levetzow  would  be  inclined 
to  do  the  Siime  thing  if  circumstances  required  it.  The  presiding 
officer  of  the  Belgian  Ohatiiber  of  Bepresentatives  has  evidently 
encountered  many  of  the  sumo  difficulties  as  those  which  lately 
beset  Speaker  Uoed,  and  has  surmounted  them  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  backed  by  stringent  rules.  In  Switzerland,  loo, 
legislation  is  not  paralyzed  by  ncn-purticipation  in  the  balloting, 
while  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Italian  Parliament  roads  very  much 
like  the  measure  which  a  few  months  ago  caused  such  bitter  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  public  prints. 
At  Tin-  IFitgtic  alone  the  perplexing  quurum  problnni  docs  not 
seem  to  have  yet  disturbed  the  proverbial  placidity  of  the  Dutch. 

TUEOUOUE  Stakton. 
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FOOT-BALL:  SPORT  AX D  TRAmiNG. 

A  TOtmo  student  who  has  left  home  and  a  parent's  watchful  care,  espe- 
cially if  the  homo  be  at  some  distance  from  a  lai\ge  city,  arrives  under  the 
shades  of  the  college  be  baa  chosen  in  a  peculiar  state  of  mind.  In  moot 
cases  a  healthy,  Tigorous  youth,  be  is  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  rather  over- 
Qlled  with  bis  own  new  importance  and  freedom.  He  comes  among  tbreeor 
four  hundred  like  himself,  young  bucks  who  do  not  wish  It  to  appear  that 
they  have  come  into  any  dlHerent  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  home  circle. 
The  first  few  months  arc  times  of  hazing, — happily  now  almost  extinct,— of 
the  making  of  .new  acquaintances,  and  of  introduction  to  new  pleasures. 
Two  or  three  hours  a  day  mast  necessarily  bo  given  to  recitations,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  belongs  to  each  student  to  use  as  he  pleases  for  study  or 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  exacting  of  parents  would  confess  that  some  of 
this  time  should  bo  given  to  relaxation. 

Such  a  number  of  young  bloods  huddled  together  within  a  small  area 
and  full  of  animal  spirits  are  apt  to  set  each  other  on  to  actions  that  at 
another  time  would  never  enter  one  of  their  precious  heads.  It  is  all  qnit« 
harmless  and  natural,  and  may  never  amount  to  anything  more.  Most  of  it 
has  no  unfortunate  results  in  after  life;  some  of  it,  indeed,  is  far  better  than 
mere  acres  of  books  that  have  no  life  or  stimulus  in  them.  Uut  occasionally 
it  hits  some  hopeful  heir  very  hard,  and  It  ia  such  as  he  who  give  the  nnl- 
versity  its  bad  name,  if  it  has  one. 

The  call  for  members  and  candidates  for  a  foot-ball  team,  or  for  a  doxen 
foot-boll  teams,  for  a  crew  or  a  nine,  is  a  very  opportune  thing  at  such  a 
time,  and  the  first-named  sport  Issues  its  summons  on  registration  day.  It 
isdiniculttorealiise,  perhaps,  how  much  wholesome  restraint  such  an  athletic 
sport  exerts  over  new  men  at  college,  coming  at  the  time  when  they  are  at 
their  weakest;  to  realize  how  much  intlucnce  the  system  of  training 
the  members  of  the  team  has  over  others  who  merely  stand  by  and 
watch.  Each  one  who  offers  himself  must  be  on  the  field  at  a  certain  time 
every  day,  must  stop  smoking, — perhaps  be  only  l>egan  yesterday,— must 
stop  drinking,  and,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  all  those  villanies  that  have  not 
yet  been  born,  but  for  whose  arrival  preparations  are  being  made  by  their 
mother,  the  devil. 

Order  and  regularity  is  the  first  principle  of  the  team.  The  trainer  In- 
sists upon  this,  and  the  candidate  does  uot  object,  because  It  Is  a  point  of 
honor  with  him  to  dohla  best  iu  the  defence  of  the  larger  honor  of  bis  cal- 
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lege.  He  can  do  his  studying,  it  he  wishes,  at  any  time  daring  the  day,  ex- 
cept for  the  pair  of  hours  in  the  af  teruoou.  He  may  be  put  off  the  team  at 
an  early  date,  but  lie  hem  the  opportunity  of  joining  others,  and  in  any  case 
be  has  hod  a  little  suggestion  of  something  respected  by  his  mates  much 
more  tlian  the  t>erp«tration  of  some  outlandish  prank.  The  two  are  not 
very  diUcrcnt  from  one  another,  except  that  one  is  permitted  by  the  com-' 
munity  and  the  other  may  be— and  probal)ly  is — contrary  to  civil  and  moral 
law.  Tbey  serve,  however,  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  far  em  the  perpe- 
trator is  concerned.  They  are  both  the  overflow  of  this  new  sense  of  freedom, 
of  naturally  buoyant  spirits  that  can  be.tumed  into  athletic  sports  as  easily 
as  into  cards  or  something  worse. 

Much  of  the  danger  at  a  university  can  be  traced  to  its  source  in  the  need 
of  wholesome  recreation  and  exercise.  It  is  not  the  exercise  that  detracts 
from  study,  but  the  inaction  which  detracts  from  both.  College  morality  in 
a  large  sense  is  a  thing  maligned.  The  few  who  do  not  see  fit  to  put  them- 
selves under  ita  protection  furnish  the  material  for  gossip  and  journalism 
which  both  of  these  estimable  mediums  for  spreading  news  credit  to  the 
entire  university.  The  morality  there  is  not  a  perfect  thing,  but,  without 
detracting  from  the  respect  that  is  justly  given  our  honored  parents,  it  is 
Inflnitely  better  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  "  progress  is  better  than 
perfection." 

Close  upon  the  restraint  enforced  by  the  training  comes  that  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  education,  and  which  bos  justly  been  said  to  be  next  to  god- 
liness. After  two  hours  of  strong,  vigorous  exercise  come  a  hot  and  cold 
bath,  a  "  rubdowu  "  with  all  sorts  of  healthy  liniments,  and  a  phenomenal 
dinner  of  soup,  roast  beef,  potatoes,  and  custard  pudding :  what  could  l>u  a 
better  preparation  for  morality  and  health  and  success  (  It  may  lie  toonmcb 
for  a  year,  too  strong  exercise  for  the  beat  of  spring  and  summer,  but  three 
monthsof  it  can  easily  add  twenty  pounds  to  a  young  man's  weight  and  10 
per  cent,  to  his  examination  marks,  and  dually— let  us  bo  conservative — at 
least  30  percent,  to  his  manly  self-respect  and  bis  ability  to  reason  with  clear 
common-sense  on  whatever  comes  before  him.  One  needs  but  to  step  into 
the  dining-room  of  the  team  or  into  the  huge  shower-baths  of  the  gymnasium 
toseethat  huinan  manners  and  human  morals  are  lieing  straightened  day 
by  day  as  well  as  human  bodies.  Those  whose  allowance  from  the  parental 
exchexjuer  is  large  must  forego  fancy  dinners  and  indiRestible  concoctions, 
liquid  or  otherwise;  those  who  know  of  no  parental  exchequer  are  under  a 
like  necessity  of  eating  a  stunning  meal  three  times  a  day.  I'or  be  it  from 
me  to  tatxjo  a  mellow  pipe  after  dinner  or  a  glu.ssof  mellower  Burgundy. 
Many  a  hard-worked  brain  playing  at  foot-ball  with  the  world  tlniis  inflnite 
solace  in  these  relaxations.  They  have  their  admirable  uses  ;  but  where  they 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  drebrand  to  start  the  flame,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  in  some  cases  they  can  be  withheld  for  a  time. 

Then,  too,  the  game,  in  conjunction  with  others,  has  a  small  education  in 
it  that  would,  if  they  wore  compared,  equal  several  much  more  dignified  oc- 
cupations and  revered  studies.  It  is  a  peculiar  game,  familiar  no  doubt,  or 
should  be,  to  all ;  for  though  at  every  instant  during  the  hour  and  a  half  re- 
quired to  play  it  out  there  Is  the  same  repetition  of  a  scrimmage,  yet  the 
instant  the  ball  is  again  in  motion,  and  the  twenty-two  men  are  started  after 
it,  the  field  is  in  a  situation  it  has  never  been  in  lieforc.  Signals  there  are, 
schemes  piled  upon  schemes,  tricks,  feints,  and  rules  that  are  with  difficulty 
followed  or  totally  disregarded ;  but  the  history  of  each  play  Is  unique ;  It 
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boa  never  been  known  before.  Active  thinking,  sclf-relionoe.  power  toearry 
out  what  la  Kttemptod,  and  ability  U>  decide  M  ouoe  nod  in  tlio  rij^lit  way — 
theoe  are  not  qoalitics  to  be  disregarded,  nor  la  any  training  ttiut  tends  to 
perfect  them. 

Ali  tlila  causes  a  Bmllc  on  tlio  part  of  the  reader  as  giving  a  Uttls  too 
much  Importance  to  a  small  thing.  But  though  studies  and  ttieir  occossory 
employments  constitute  the  bulk  of  college  work,  tbvy  oriuu  fall  Ut  edacate 
certain  necessary  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  that  less  imjiorlant  matters 
force  Into  a  student's  character— qualities  that  do  not  coniu  from  much  rend- 
ing of  lioolcs.  It  eventually  appears,  therefore,  that  the  smile  is  ouuof  igno- 
rance, or  of  knowledge  based  on  newspapers  for  tcxt-lwoks.  Anything  that 
gives  men  training  in  good  directions  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule. 
The  mere  fai;t  that  athletics  ore  now  a  part  of  the  college  work,  tlint  faculties 
appoint  committees  to  guide  and  properly  restrain  them,  is  evidence  of  a 
recognized  importAnce. 

The  great  trouble,  however,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  game  of  foot- 
ball is  in  its  brulalUy  (the  word  has  been  so  abused  that  it  deserves  to  bo 
put  in  italics).  Uere  is  another  point  on  which  journalism  has  called  up  all 
that  could  be  found  in  the  dictionary  and  elsewhere  to  help  it  condemn  and 
at  the  same  time  highly  color  the  sport.  The  newspaper  "story"  must  be  a 
bright,  readable  account,  free  from  dull  detail,  and  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  scratches,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  personal 
contest,  to  give  that  spice  to  its  narrative  that  is  demanded  by  the  delicate 
palate  of  the  American  reading  public  Yet  even  this  has  come  to  be  a  story 
of  the  pa'^t  now. 

Injuries,  however  slight,  are  less  frequent  than  ever,  and  in  tho 
more  important  games  of  the  lost  season  there  is  scarcely  an  instonco 
of  rough,  brutal,  or  unfair  play.  As  for  accldeuts,  there  is  un  important  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  estimating  them — the  distinction  Itctweeu  very  slight 
and  serious  injuries.  In  an  admirable  report  prepared  by  a  comniittco 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  18bl8  at  Harvard  University,  it  appcanul  from 
replies  sent  in  by  1,016  students  that  Oli  had  received  no  injuries  at  all,  that 
88  bad  been  hurt  once,  13  twice,  and  3  three  times.  Of  these  101  accidents,  4:) 
resulted  from  foot-lmll,  in  which  IfiS  students  practised  regularly  every  day 
during  two  months  and  about  200  more  piny ed  games  occasional  ly.  Out  of  tho 
42  accidents  33  were  slight  and  amounted  to  nothing.  Consequently,  seven 
men  supplied  the  material  which  tllli'd  the  newHpaporti  with  the  brutal 
details  of  injuries  for  nearly  two  months  ;  nothing  being  said  of  the  iigariea 
received  in  other  sports. 

That  is,  the  accidents  in  foot-ball  are  almost  entirely  such  as  rcsnlt  rrotii> 
any  sport  where  human  beings  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  tho 
serious  injuries  there  are  not  more  common  than  in  daily  life.  Nor  are  tlioso 
that  do  occur  more  lasting  than  or  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  some  of  tho 
moral  and  mental  Injuries  that  the  game  helps  to  prevent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moral  bmtality  supposed  to  be  called  up  by  this  contest  is  still  more  of  a 
myth. 

Men  do  lose  their  tempers, — not  so  much  as  they  did,  however, — but 

such  carelessness  is  in  direct  violation  of  rule  and  is  dlsobc  '■•••i'- d  It 

is  punished  with  discharge.    There  can  be  no  better  school  for  r  ion 

of  self-control  than  one  in  which  the  test  is  so  severe  as  It  i»  :. io<:n 

years  ago,  before  systematic  training  was  introduced,  foot-ball,  like  other 
sports,  consisted  largely  in  personal  strength  aud  the  ability  of  one  man  Uf 
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knock  down  half  a  dozen  others.  There  were  then  nameroos  Instances  of 
fighting  on  the  field,  and  these  created  the  material  for  criticism  which  has 
done  much  to  injure  the  sport  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  disappear.  At 
present  the  increasing  sldll  in  playing  the  game  makes  it  necessary  that  each 
of  the  eleven  men  work  with  his  comrades  to  accomplish  a  single  move,  and 
the  day  of  the  Individual  player  has  gone  by.  The  game,  doubtless,  Is  stilt 
rough  ;  the  players  are  bandied  without  delicacy ;  but  if  a  boy  cannot  learn 
to  control  himself  here  and  stand  up  for  bis  own,  it  will  go  hard  with  him 
when  he  tries  to  stand  up  aigainst  the  world  outside.  He  has  bis  friends 
about  him  here  and  knows  he  Is  sure  of  support.  In  the  other  fight  he  may 
be  sadly  in  want  of  them. 

Friends  are,  indeed,  valuable  property,  and  perhaps  the  chief  benefit  a 
young  freshman,  new  to  his  college  and  to  his  fellow  collegians,  finds  lu  his 
first  year  at  college  is  in  the  friends  he  chooses.  The  sports  bring  him  before 
hla  fellows,  and  thus  widen  the  circle  of  bis  acquaintances  and  his  opportu- 
nity for  choosing  valuable  friends.  Some  of  our  fathers,  themselves  of  the 
great  universities,  send  their  hopeful  heirs  to  small  colleges  because  of  their 
fear  of  these  acquaintances,  because  of  their  fear  of  many  things  they  saw  In 
their  own  day,  and  finally  because  of  athletics.  Small  colleges  do  their  good 
work;  but  they  are  like  small  cities— they  do  not  give  you  all  that  is  to  be  bad. 
They  turn  out  great  men,  but  it  is  not  they  who  make  them  great.  A  larger 
university  is  only  a  smaller  world  ;  it  has  all  the  good  and  most  of  the  hod 
qualities  of  its  greater  model,  and  la  a  good  school  for  that  reason  alone.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  college  that  the  boy  goes  wrong,  and  its  size  has  but 
little  infiuence  one  way  or  the  other.  How  many  sins  are  shifted  to  the 
shonldera  of  some  of  our  great-hearted  alma  maters  I 

The  boy  learns  strange  things  there,  as  he  will  elsewhere,  but  the  some- 
what stem  training  that  comes  to  him  only  through  athletics,  the  systematic 
life  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the  hone.st  friendships  made  by  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  common  rival,  nil  give  him  a  habit  of  jiicking 
well  from  bis  newly-acquired  knowledge  and  of  relying  on  himself;  and  we 
can  only  regret  that  the  training  is  not  more  moderate  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  school— far  from  it ;  but  it  puts  a  little  chivalry  into 
aman  and  gives  him  an  inkling  of  systematic  habit^i.  Lei/  him  go  bis  own 
way,  then  ;  play  foot-ball  hard  if  he  can— it  is  better  than  hard  dii^sipation  or 
anything  else  of  the  sort ;  give  him  the  maternal  benediction  that  has  no 
equal,  the  assurance  that  woman  is  holy  always,  that  every  man  hns  his  good 
side,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  modesty  is  commendable,  and  that — well, 
that  there  are  other  good  pointa  as  well,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


I 


JosEPB  Hamblen  Skabs. 


DO  AMERICANS  LOVE  MONEY  » 

A  FTXKD  idea  In  the  European  mind  Is  that  Americans  are  Incurably 
enamored  of  money  ;  that  they  pass  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  It,  and  that  they 
care  for  very  little  else.  When  this  idea  has  reached  the  populace,  it  Is  per- 
verted into  the  belief  that  every  American  is  rich,  and  that  riches  moy  be 
had  here  almost  for  the  asking.  The  perversion  Is  not  much  further  from 
the  truth  than  the  original  idea ;  but  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  how  both  the  one 
and  the  other  may  be  credited  abroad. 

All  things  are  relative.  There  Is  so  much  more  money  In  the  new  world ; 
VOL.  CLIII.— »0.   4-?l.  48 
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It  b  80  mnch  more  distribated  and  so  mnch  more  easily  made  than  In  the 
old  world  that  it  seems  there  to  be  as  plenty  here  as  vegetation.  And  being 
Ao  comparatively  plenty,  Europeans,  who  value  it  far  beyond  what  we  do, 
naturally  think  our  desire  for  it  excessive  and  Insatiable.  They  ascribe  to 
us,  in  short,  the  feelings  they  would  have  under  our  circumstances. 

We  are  continually  lectured  by  our  UritisU  kinsmen,  often  as  meddle- 
some as  they  are  pharisaical,  on  our  frenzied  haste  after  wealth,  and  the 
evil  result  thereof ;  while  their  Continental  neighbors  echo  them  in  still  more 
dolorous  strains.  That  we  strive  harder  (or  and  bestow  far  more  thought 
on  money  than  the  mass  of  Europeans  is  at  once  conceded.  People  do  not 
occupy  time  in  trying  to  get  what  they  know  is  not  to  be  had.  The  Lap- 
landers waste  no  days  in  laboring  to  cultivate  fruit,  nor  the  Singhalese  in 
seeking  snow.  For  the  same  reason  the  great  majority  of  Europe&na  make 
no  eflbrts  to  gain  riches,  of  which  they  have,  indeed,  but  an  abstract  notion. 
Ahsorlicd  in  earning  the  scantiest  livelihood,  they  are  content  with  that. 
They  are  without  ambition  or  enterprise,— these  termsarenot  in  their  vocab- 
ulary,—l>eing  fully  satisfied  to  follow  the  humble  paths  trodden  by  their 
ancestors  for  generations.  Any  sort  of  surplus  is  not  only  beyond  their 
reach,  but  t>eyond  their  hope.  It  appears  to  them,  if  it  appears  at  all,  like 
the  visions  of  the  saints  or  the  dawn  of  the  millennium. 

Our  Country  is  a  new  country  in  more  than  one  sense ;  it  generates  new 
Ideas,  new  hopes,  new  aspirations ;  it  evolves  new  destinies  for  the  race.  Its 
citizens  feel  that  all  the  rewards  of  lifn  are  within  their  reach  ;  that  they  can, 
if  they  will,  lift  themselves  from  poverty  to  fortune.  But  only  a  few  prite 
flnancial  success,  or  understand  how  it  may  be  attained.  But  that  it  is  at- 
tainable, that  it  is  possible,  is  an  honor  to  the  Republic  and  a  proof  of  our 
democracy.  The  name  of  Commonwealth  has,  with  us,  a  fi«sh  significance, 
is  an  additional  incentive  to  exertion. 

The  old  world  learns  of  the  millions  heaped  up  here  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  by  gigantic  undertakings,  bold  speculation,  brilliant  financiering. 
Our  own  newspapers  delight  to  record  and  exaggerate  the  monetary 
achievements  of  the  day.  It  really  seems  aa  if  the  nation  were  engaged  in  a 
colossal  crusade  after  wealth,  as  if  the  whole  population  were  embarked  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  reckless  of  the  means  employed.  But  it  is  solely  seeming. 
Even  licre,  iu  the  land  of  plenty  and  promise,  most  of  as  remain  poor,  and 
go  to  our  graven  without  an  effort  to  secure  other  than  a  modest  compe- 
tence, which  is  a  duty— and  yet  generally  neglected— we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  those  dependent  on  us.  As  a  people  we  distinctly  do  not  love  money. 
The  exact  reverse  of  the  widespread  opinion  of  the  national  love  of  money  is 
realty  true. 

Dally  examples,  within  the  cireles  of  our  individual  observation,  denote 
this.  Money  is  superabundant.  Any  one  may  get  it,  in  moderation,  if  he 
cares  to.  It  is  not  properly  appreciated ;  it  is  too  plentiful  to  be  valued.  It 
comea  easily,  and  goes  easily.  It  slips  through  our  fingers- how,  when,  or 
where,  we  are  not  concerned  to  know.  We  constantly  disregard  finan- 
cial opportunities;  we  live  monetarily  to-day,  taking  no  heed  of 
morrow. 

Do  we  love  money  f    What  wo  love  we  want  to  keep,  to  increase^^ 
iiionaiKiUxo  ;  not  to  spend,  to  waste,  to  share,  as  the  average  American  da 
with  Huch  sums  as  fall  to  his  lot.    If  we  loved  money,  we  should  gua 
it  xi-alouwly  ;  a<]d  to  it  with  watchfulness,  toil,  and  pains  ;  strike  furiously 
at  bliu  who  would  aim  to  deprive  us  of  the  least  portion.    Is  this  our  i 
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sitton  orour  habit?  Are  we  incliued  to  hoard  ?  Hoarding  Is  on  old-world  oas- 
tom,  which  we  do  not  sympathize  with  or  undurstaud.  Foreigners,  when 
they  come  to  our  ahoreH,  are  apt  to  retinqulab  the  custom ;  for  liberality  la 
in  the  olr.  They  cease  to  Ije  anxious  to  augment  what  is  to  be  had  on  evary 
hand,  what  is  accounted  of  minor  Importance.  A  native  raiser  of  tbe  true 
breed  is  seldom  beard  of,  is  almost  a  contradiction  iu  terms.  Misers  here, 
when  dlscoTerahle,  are  found  to  be  of  alien  blood,  and  governed  by  trans- 
Atlantic  influences. 

Americans,  some  of  them,  nnqueatiqriably  love  to  make  money.  They  en- 
joy the  excitement  of  pursuit,  the  frequent  ditUculty  of  its  procurement  in 
vast  amounts,  tbe  pleasure  of  management,  manipulation,  and  successful 
outcome.  They  relish  the  game  rather  than  its  strikes,  the  power  they  exer- 
cise rather  than  the  possession.  But  they  are  scarcely  representative.  Tbey 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  born  money-makers,  exceptional  everywhere.  They  have 
a  genius  for  their  vocation,  which  is  irrepressible,  and  is  strengthened  by  in- 
dulgence. It  is  perfectly  natural  that  tbey  should  obey  their  instincts;  fol- 
low the  bent  of  their  minda,  the  drift  of  their  boing.  Even  without  offered 
prizes,  they  would  catch  the  scent,  and  run  with  tbe  bounds.  It  is  in  their 
blood,  and  in  harmony  with  their  temperament. 

But  this  disposition  hardly  springs  from  a  love  of  money— very  diflerent 
from  a  love  of  making  it.  After  money  has  been  acciuired,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent, it  does  not  satisfy  these  fortune-chasers,  who  continue  tbe  chase  for 
the  sake  of  the  chase.  It  is  of  these  that  we  are  always  he.aring.  Their  per- 
formances are  rehearsed  and  repeated  in  hyperbolic  phrase, orally  and  in  print, 
until  they  appear  to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Country  and  examples  of 
its  mercenariuess. 

Europe  takes  them  up,  declares  them  to  be  veritable  types  of  our  people, 
and  significant  of  tbe  coming  decline  of  tbe  Hepublic.  Such  homilies  as  tbey 
occasion  at  home  and  abroad  would  bo  tiresome  if  they  were  not  so  over- 
pitched  OS  to  be  diverting.  They  always  speak  of  this  iuappeasuble  appetite 
for  gain  as  if  it  were  a  moral  disease  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and 
produced  by  popular  Institutions.  They  seldom  concede  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  energy,  the  restlessness,  the  keen  perception,  the  mental  alert- 
ness, the  passion  for  success,  tbe  delight  in  achievement,  which  are  among 
the  features  of  Western  civilization.  They  neglect  to  say  that  tbe.se  money- 
makers are  equally  money-spenders,  that  squandering  is  as  pleasurable  as 
winning.  Such  an  admission  would  show  what  has  been  asserted,  that  tbe 
desire  for  acquisition  entirely  outweighs  greed. 

Americana  who  embark  In  big  enterprises,  who  take  great  financial 
risks,  and  are  lucky  In  them,  generally  sustain  heavy  losses  again  and  again, 
and,  oftener  than  not,  are  reduced  to  poverty.  The  fearless  and  prosperous 
operators  of  a  few  years  a({0  have  already  passed  out  of  sight,  and  others  have 
come  in  their  stead,  and  will  always  be  coming.  There  is  a  regular  succes- 
sion In  every  prominent  city  of  triumphs  and  defeats  in  every  commercial 
field. 

Wall  Street  and  the  Produce  Exchange  bear  witness  to  this.  The 
monetary  leaders  seldom  last.  They  coruscate  .for  a  while,  and  then  their 
final  (-park  goes  out.  In  a  hundred  markets,  all  over  tbe  land,  one  may  meet 
men  who  have  lioen  millionaires,  and  are  now  bankrupts.  Tbey  may  Ih5 
millionaires  onoe  more.  Rarely,  unless  very  old,  do  they  surrender  hope  or 
ambition.  Tbey  silently  watch  the  wheel,  expecting  that  it  may  yet  conic 
round  again.    It  it  does  not,  they  ore  silent  also.    U  you  grow  intimate  w  i  th 
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them,  they  may  repeat  a  chapter  hero  and  there  of  their  unwritten  biography 
as  an  Illustration  of  the  way  the  world  goes,  and  smile  as  they  recount  it. 
They  have  had  experience,  ever  valuable,  they  will  say,  and  have  learned  cer- 
tain lessons  in  life,  which  is  sofflcient  compensation,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other. 

Commend  us  to  the  pure  American  for  calmness  and  philosophy,  under 
crucial  circumstances  1  He  is  at  base  a  stoic.  Stoicism  is  his  rational  and 
national  religion. 

Foreign  critics  are  lost  in  wonderment  at  the  resignation  of  our  people! 
to  sudden  change  of  fortune,  so  common  here  us  barely  to  attract  notice. 
They  admit  that  we  slip  from  wealth  to  ruin  without  depression  or  com- 
plaint. Where  Europeans  would  go  mad,  or  commit  suicide,  we  gather  up 
the  fragments  and  resolve  to  try  again.  We  turn  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night  to  the  radiance  of  the  onbom  day,  and  feel  stronger  for  what  we  have 
endured. 

This  Is  the  l>est  evidence  that  we  have  no  love  of  money  as  money ; 
that  we  are  fond  of  making  it  for  the  employment  it  furnishes  to  the  active 
brain  and  the  induitrioua  ixidy ;  that,  having  lost  it,  we  are  ready  and  eager 
to  stand  up,  and  have  another  tussle  with  fortune,  and,  if  need  be,  stiL 
another  and  another.  We  have  any  number  of  examples  of  men  who  have 
spent  half  a  dozen  times  their  inherited  or  acquired  riches,  and,  at  their 
last  spending,  have  not  repined. 

There  is  scarcely  a  record  of  an  American  of  unadulterated  stock  who 
has  been  a  murderer  from  pecuniary  motive.  If  we  want  money,  we  get 
it  in  dramatic  fashion ;  in  quaint,  pictorial  style.  Making  millioua  is  our 
way  of  dealing  practically  with  the  romance  that  lurks  in  our  fervid  souls. 
We  are  generous  to  a  fault,  extravagant,  prodigal,— what  you  will ;  but  In 
regard  to  love  of  money  we  are  so  inconstant  as  to  argue  oorselvee  un- 
worthy and  Incapable  of  such  love. 

Junius  Hbnri  Bbowne. 


THE  POOR  MAN  AT  HARVARD. 

Trb  representative  spirit  at  Harvard  is  a  high  and  manly  one,  notwIth>l 
standing  the  numerous  statements  and  the  current  belief  to  the  contrary. ' 
The  fast  set  is  limited  in  number,  and  the  set  of  snobs,  though  numerous.  Is 
smaller  than  is  generally  believed.    Harvard  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  where  { 
young  men  of  all  kinds  of  character  and  ability  have  couie  together  osten- 
sibly for  the  training  which  the  college  offers  them.    Some  work  only  fori 
the  degree  which  is  offered  for  four  years  of  successful  work,  and  a  few  do  | 
not  seem  to  core  even  for  that.    While  it  is  the  common  belief  that  Harvard  I 
is  a  college  for  the  rich,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  the  majority  of 
students  have  at  their  command  a  very  limited  allowance,  either  because  at 
the  wisdom  of  their  parents  or  Iwcause  of  actual  poverty. 

The  really  poor  man  naturally  does  much  studying,  for  he  has  an  object 
in  view,  and,  since  his  money  is  hard  earned,  he  tries  in  every  way  to  get  the  < 
utmost  possible  return  from  its  expenditure.  Usually  such  men  have  ability,  I 
and  this,  added  to  thelreamcstneas,  guarantees  them  a  leading  pl.ice  among  j 
the  scholars  of  the  college.  Yet  among  the  class  of  men  in  moderate  cir-  [ 
cumstances  there  are  men  of  equal  ability  and  earnestness,  and  since  they  { 
have  not  the  worry  which  the  nnnrer  men  have,  it  is  often  to  them  that  th« 
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plums  of  Bcbolorablp  fall.  In  many  waya  it  la  ar  advantage  to  be  a  poor 
man  here,  because  it  Kives  earnestness  where  otherwise  it  might  not  be 
found  ;  but  no  man  can  do  bis  best  work  in  college  when  he  Is  forced  to  give 
much  of  his  time  to  outside  work  for  self-support. 

There  are  some  curious  sentiments  at  Uorvard,  particularly  among  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  erco  among  those  seniors  and  juniors  who  retain 
sophomore  and  freshman  characteristics.  One  of  tliese  is  the  desire  to  be 
considered  "  a  man  of  the  world  " — a  spirit  which  has  brought  much  un- 
merited discredit  t«  the  Harvard  student  as  a  type.  Another  is  the  contempt 
with  which  he  looks  upon  the  "grind,"  or  the  man  who  studies  hard  and 
conscientiously. 

The  typical  "grijid"  is  a  most  undesirable  fellow.  He  pores  over  hla 
books  from  moruiug  till  uight,  and  far  into  the  night ;  bo  takes  no  notice  of 
matter^  of  common  interest  or  of  college  affairs ;  he  talks  only  about  books 
and  studies;  he  is  a  crank;  and  hu  is  appropriately  represented  in  the  col- 
lege comic  paper  as  a  man  with  long  hair  and  a  vacant,  far-away,  poetical 
expression,  and  his  constant  companion  is  a  lx>ok.  Some  look  at  him  with 
contempt,  and  the  majority  with  pity,  for  it  la  dotibtful  If  any  one  ever  knew 
a  real  out-and-out  "grind"  to  be  a  marked  success  in  life. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  wonder  that  a  man  does  not  wish  to  be  considered 
one  of  these  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  student  goes  to  excess.  The  snots 
began  the  custom  of  ridiculing  the  "grind,"  and  then  ofcxtending  their  rid- 
icule to  all  hard  students;  and  now,  among  this  class,  every  man  who 
works  hard  is  considered  a  "grind."  The  sentiment  has  unfortunately 
spread  through  the  college,  and  tinds  expressien  very  often  from  men  who 
in  all  other  atTairs  cannot  be  called  snobs.  It  is  an  unhealthy  sentiment,  and 
one  which  should  have  no  place  here,  for  it  is  a  aign  of  snobbisbneaa  which 
may  bring  to  Harvard  a  very  unsavory  reputation. 

The  grinds  are  almost  always  poor  men.  They  have  to  work  hard,  they 
have  to  wear  poor  clothes,  and,  being  poor,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  aloof 
from  their  fellow  students.  They  are,  however,  typical  only  of  a  very  small 
class,  and  all  poor  men  and  hard  workers  should  not  be  judged  by  them. 
The  majority  of  the  poor  men  at  Harvard  are  able  men,  of  manly  and  noble 
disposition,  of  genial  nature,  and  with  practical  minds.  They  dilTur  from 
many  of  the  leaders  in  college  life  only  in  that  they  have  already  been  forced 
to  find  a  purpose  in  life  because  they  have  been  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources. They  are  prematurely  advanced,  or,  as  is  often  the  cose,  are  really 
older  in  years,  as  well  as  in  thought,  than  the  majority  of  college  men. 

As  to  how  many  men  there  are  In  Harvard  who  are  dependent  on  their  own 
re80urc«s  for  self-support  there  are  no  statistics  at  hand  upon  which  to  base 
a  statement.  Probably  there  are  very  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  score, 
who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  themselves;  but  there  are  many  more  who 
are  In  large  measure  forced  to  support  themselves.  A  cheap  dining-hoU  re- 
cently started  by  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  members  of  the  faculty  now 
boards  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  forced  to 
live  with  great  economy ;  and  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  poor  n.eu  at  col- 
lege, for  some  live  In  Cambridge,  others  go  homo  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  many  board  at  other  places.  Probably  there  are  two  hundred  meji  la 
college,  or  nearly  one-ilf  th  of  the  total  number,  who  In  one  way  or  another 
help  support  themselves. 

These  men  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 
The  sons  of  professional  men,  of  tradeameu,  mechamcs,  and  farmers,  are  all 
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here  among  the  poor  men.  Either  inspired  by  tbelr  parents  or  flnding  the 
inspiratiun  in  themselves  alone,  they  have  cboaen  to  seek  an  edacation,  and, 
•eeing  the  importance  of  tbelr  step  and  the  value  of  Improving  every  oppor- 
tanlty,  they  are  an  earnest  body  of  students  of  whom  the  world  will  hear 
more  in  the  future.  Generally  they  are  older  than  the  average  student,  and 
sometimes  they  are  full-grown  men. 

Ills  a  boast  of  the  college  that  no  worthy  needy  student  who  would 
profit  in  life  by  a  college  degree  need  leave  Harvard  for  want  of  money,  and 
the  experience  of  the  poor  men  amply  justifies  this  statement.  There  are 
few  places  where  money  can  bo  spent  more  easily  than  here,  and  there  ia 
perhaps  no  other  educational  institution  where  money  can  be  more  easily 
obtained. 

Directly  from  the  college  aid  may  be  obtained  In  various  ways.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-flvo  scholarships,  yielding  In  the  aggregate  some 
928,000,  are  annually  given  away  to  needy  students.  For  those  who  are  not 
successful  in  obtaining  these  there  is  now  a  fund  of  915,000  annually  avail- 
able, which  Is  distributed,  In  sums  ranging  from  9100  to  %'2S0,  to  deserving 
students. 

Besides  these,  there  are  loan  funds  and  prizes.  One  of  the  chief  sources 
of  Income,  however,  is  outside  work.  The  miyority  of  the  faculty  take 
a  deep  interest  in  deserving,  self-supporting  students,  and  through  them 
not  only  is  profitable  employment  secured  for  the  summer  months,  but  much 
college  and  other  work  is  turned  over  to  them  during  term  time.  One  of  the 
most  profitable  sources  of  income  Is  tutoring.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
though  fortunately  for  the  poor  man,  there  are  many  men  at  Harvard  who 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  In  spending  it  they 
find  less  time  for  study  than  is  expected  of  them.  When  the  examinations 
by  which  they  are  to  be  tested  come,  they  Had  need  for  outside  aid,  and  they 
then  go  to  some  needy  student  who  ranks  high,  paying  him  from  two 
to  three  dollars  an  hour  for  his  services  as  tutor.  Some  men  have  earned 
from  thia  source  alone  more  money  than  tbey  needed  to  meet  their  year's 
expenses,  and  many  men  each  year  add  materially  to  their  income  from 
this  source.    Not  a  few  students  write  for  the  press. 

The  poor  man  at  Harvard  Is  socially  a  failure,  but  mentally  a  snccess. 
Sometimes  he  enters  athletics,  but  the  majority,  either  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, keep  aloof  from  this  source  of  pleasure  but  destroyer  of  time.  He  is  not 
openly  8nubt}ed  by  his  more  fortunate  fellow  students,  but  finds  himself 
more  or  less  an  outcast,  though  few  probably  de-sire  or  try  for  the  companion, 
ship  of  those  with  whom  they  cannot  keep  pace  if  they  would.  In  nearly 
every  memlier  of  the  faculty  he  finds  a  warm  sympathizer  and  supporter ; 
and  the  encouragement  which  ho  receives  from  this  source  gives  to  him 
an  increased  desire  for  work  and  for  success. 

To  the  class  of  poor  men  I  have  belonged  for  four  years  full  of  toil,  yet 
full  of  pleasure.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  give  all  my  time  to  study 
and  work,  but  have  profited  somewhat  from  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  a  college  training— the  general  college  life,  the  meeting  of  people 
of  all  ty(>es,  and  the  choosing  of  friends  from  among  them.  Yet  this  has 
been  of  necessity  a  secondary  feature  of  my  college  life,  and  though  my  hair 
is  not  longer  than  it  should  be,  nor  my  solo  topic  of  conversation  Homeric  or 
Darwinian,  1  hare  still  been  a  bard  student,  and  wltJi  the  snobs  have  the 
reputation  of  being 

A  "Grind," 
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MY  GOLD  CURE. 

The  fall  and  death  of  Colonel  John  F,  Mines,  while  producing  a  trreat 
shock  on  account  of  his  prominence  in  literary  circles  and  as  an  advocate  of 
the  Kcelcy  cure,  as  well  as  the  gallant  tight  he  seemed  to  make  against 
his  disease,  cannot  alTect  the  public  appreciation  of  my  discovery,  except 
among  thoee  whose  only  infortnation  on  the  subject  was  derived  from 
his  article  in  the  October  number  of  The  North  Amkrican  Review. 
Of  the  700  patients  now  at  Dwighb  under  treatment,  not  5  per  cenu 
are  there  through  any  other  agency  than  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  cures,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  years.  The  fact  that  friends  and 
neighbors  have  received  the  Keeicy  treatment  and  secured,  as  far  as  human 
knowledge  can  estimate,  permanent  and  lasting  cures  is  the  convincing 
argument.  The  Keeley  euro  has  advanced  slowly,  without  advertise- 
ment except  that  of  cured  men,  from  one  patient,  twelve  years  ago, 
till  now  the  average  attendance  is  as  above.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  Chicago  Tribune,  after  tliorough  inve->tigation,  opened  Its 
columns  to  ex-patients  for  the  relation  of  their  personal  exporionces,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  and  plac- 
ing information  as  to  the  cure  and  the  institution  in  the  minds  of  the 
reading  public.  This  information,  taken  advantage  of,  haa  now  placed 
cured  men  in  almost  every  city,  town,  aud  hamlet  in  the  United  States, 
B8  well  as  many  foreign  countries.  The  indubitable  evidences  of  tbosccures 
remain  and  will  always  be  monuments  of  my  discovery,  making  the  Keeley 
Institutes  the  Meccas  of  the  liquor  and  opium  habitutfs. 

Colonel  Minescamc  to  Dwiglita  physical  and  mental  wreck.  Being  a  man 
of  brilliant  intellect  aod  great  variability,  his  uervous  system,  even  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  was  subject  to  the  greatest  mutations,  going  from  the  state  of 
highest  enthusiasm  to  one  of  deepest  dejection  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  In 
many  cases  the  act  ion  of  narcotics  so  masks  the  symptoms  of  other  affections 
that  it  is  not  till  the  patient  is  freed  from  thsm  and  their  impression  that  an 
intelligent  diagnosis  can  bo  made.  In  Colonel  Mi nes's  case,  after  progressing 
partially  through  the  treatment,  the  suspicion  of  paresis  was  aroused  and 
mucbsolicitudecaused  to  me  for  fear  that  an  unusually  magnificent  mind  was 
to  be  permanently  lost  to  the  world.  That  solicitude  caused  me  to  keep  up 
a  regular  correspondence  with  the  patient,  and  as  late  as  September  20  Col- 
onel Mines  wrote  to  me  in  Paris  in  such  extravagant  terms  of  bis  cure,  be- 
traying such  an  emotional  state,  that  I  was  more  fearful  than  ever  of  pro- 
gressing nervous  disease.  When  landing  from  the  steamer  in  New  York  I 
looked  in  vain  for  Colonel  Mincs's  face  among  the  crowd  on  the  dock,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  next  day,  when  a  mutual  friend  called,  that  I  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  him.  This  friend  said  be  had  met  Colonel  .Mines  a  few  days 
before  and  was  afraid  he  had  gone  wrong.  He  bad  acted  like  one  under  the 
influence  of  drugs,  suggestive  of  either  hydrate  of  chloral  or  sulfonal,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  I  sent  out  a  gentleman  familiar  with  Colonel  Mines's 
habits  and  haunts  seeking  him  high  and  low,  as  long  as  I  remained  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  not  until  I  reached  Chicago  that  I  learned  of  the  pitiable 
end  of  my  brilliant  patient. 

The  friend  who  met  him  described  his  condition  as  one  of  deep  dejection 
and  melancholy.  Evidently  bis  mercurial  temperament  had  been  subjected 
to  one  of  thoss  terrible  reactions  or  reverses  that  be  was  so  prone  to,  and  he 
bad  resorted  to  some  drug  to  overcome  the  depression,  and,  being  easily  and 
dangerously  impressed  by  It,  was  really  insane  at  the  time.  It  will  probably 
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noTor  be  known  what  the  causes  were  that  brought  about  bts  fall,  but  the 
couclualon  to  bo  made  U  that,  with  his  temperament  and  enviroutiient,  a 
lasting  cure  was  not  to  bo  effected.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  B  per  cent,  of 
patients  that  could  not  be  permanently  cured.  On  second  thought,  those 
familiar  with  Col.Mines's  writings,  or  who  had  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, can  but  aclcDOwledge  that  tbia  sad  occurrence  will  not  Impede  or  retard 
the  grand  work  of  which  ho  wrote  so  brilliantly.  The  members  of  the 
various  bi-chloridc  of  gold  clubs,  formed  by  ex  patieuls  in  many  localities, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  acquaintanceship  formed  atDwightand 
branch  inatitutcs,  crystallizing  their  labors  in  behalf  of  other  unfortunates, 
and  collecting  interesting  information  regarding  the  expatleots,  claim  that 
the  percentage  of  cures  is  actually  above  the  95  per  cent,  that  I  credit  to  roy 
remedy.  The  club  at  Dwight,  with  a  membership  of  seventeen  hundred 
in  regular  communicatiou  with  its  secretary,  places  the  failuresat  less  than 
'A  per  cent.  The  Chicago  club,  with  a  membership  of  over  four  hundred,  has 
had  but  six  failures,  being  only  \\4  P^i*  cunt.  The  latter  club's  member- 
8hip  Is  wholly  within  the  city  and  is  therefore  reliable  in  its  statistics. 
How  can  one  failure  impede  the  work,  lessen  the  value  of  the  discovery,  or 
discourage  the  friends  of  the  unfortunates  ? 

The  world  is  to-day  absolutely  without  any  other  remedy  approaching 
thU  in  success ;  the  accumulated  mass  of  testimony  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  its  claims,  and  the  daily  demonstration  of  its  efficiency  at 
Dwight  on  the  seven  hundred  patients  and  the  patients  at  the  twenty  six 
branches  should  deservedly  have  the  confldence  and  support  of  the  afflicted 
ones  and  their  friends.  Tbo  following  letter,  written  after  a  year's  ex; 
euco  of  the  cure,  ia  selfexplooatory : 

"  Chicago,  111..  Oct.  18, 1881. 
"  Geoboe  B,  Smith,  Esq  ,  secretary  Bi-chloride  of  Gold  Club,  Dwight,  IIL 

"  Deak  Sill :  Since  talking  with  you  a  few  weeks  since  I  am  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  subiuittlng  to  the  club  on  the  anniversary  of  my  grad- 
uation from  the  Keeley  Institute  at  Dwight,  which  occurs  October  22, 1831, 
a  letter  in  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  benoflts  and  advantages  I  have 
personally  derived  from  the  treatment  and  cure.    Feeling  assured  that  my 
past  twelve  mouths'  experience  must  be  worth  something  to  the  member- . 
ship  now  with  you,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following,  which  are  the  practical 
results  of   the  year  just  closed  :     Twelve  months  ago  my  condition  had  | 
reached  a  sUige  of  the  severest  extremity.    I  was  in  the  great  city  of  Cbl- ' 
cago,  without  money  and  without  friends.    The  generous  assistance  of  my 
family  was  speedily  consumed  in  drink,  and  the  clothing  supplied  was , 
pawned  as  soon  as  received.    I  was  without  shelter  and  without  an  article  | 
of  wearing  apparel  which  would  bring  the  price  of  a  drlpk ;  I  was  without  j 
aim,  energy,  or  purpose.    I  was  ignorant  of  the  simplest  business  forma.    I J 
had  never  held  a  position  of  any  description  for  six  months ;  I  was  more  de- 
pendent than  a  child.  I  lived  by  the  generosity  of  family  and  friends,  whose 
confldence  I  always  betrayed.    I   was  without   moral  stamina;  my  health 
was  wrecked  ;  I  would  submit  to  insult  and  abuse  for  a  drink  of  whiskey.  \ 
Twice,  for  a  term  of  six  months  each,  had  I  been  sent  to  the  best  iuebriat«  i 
asylums  of  the  land.    I  had  travelled  the  world  pretty  much  over  In  thei 
hope  of  my  people  that  change  would  effect  a  cure,  but  nothing  made  beadj 
against  the  monstrous  disease  which  had  me  in  its  death-grip.    This  wasl 
my  condition  twelve  mouths  ago, when  I  commenced  Dr.  Keeley'streatmeat.. 
Now  for  the  result.    This  is  what  warms  my  heart  and  gives  me  courage  to] 
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betray  the  hamiliatlni;  experience  of  the  past.    It  U  the  animating  hope 
that  good  may  couio  uf  iU 

"  The  day  after  my  treatment  was  finished  I  was  taken  into  a  lariie  Job- 
bing house  in  Chicago.  I  was  taken  by  men  who  Icnew  my  paat  and  were 
willing  to  talce  the  risk  of  giving  me  a  trial.  They  alfordud  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  their  intricate  business.  I  commenced  as  a  workman  in 
the  atock.  In  tour  months  I  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  travelling  sales- 
man, since  which  time  other  promotions  have  followed.  Now,  what  is  this 
worth  I  Since  Dr.  Kotley  pronounced  me  cured  I  have  been  an  independent 
citizen,  able  to  work  and  glad  of  the  opportunity.  I  believe  I  have  earned 
the  conlidence  and  esteem  of  my  employers,  and  their  frequent  letters  of 
couimeudation  seem  to  attest  as  much.  I  have  made  money  enough  to  meet 
all  present  wants  and  enough  to  apply  u  considerable  sum  to  the  payment 
of  old  delitJf,  and  have  not  contracted  an  additional  obligation.  The  Irarjj- 
foriiiatiou  of  my  own  life  is  still  to  me  a  marvel.  I  ran  scarcely  comprehend 
the  cliange.  Twelve  months  passed,  and  not  only  have  I  not  touched  a  drop 
of  any  Intoxicating  thing  whatsc-ever,  but  I  have  not  bad  the  Unit  desire  to 
drink.  There  has  been  no  light,  no  struggle.  I  am  frequently  asked  how  I 
withstood  the  temptations  of  the  *  road.'  There  are  no  temptations  ;  there 
is  no  desire.  Appetite  is  gone  ;  but  I  take  no  ri.4ks.  I  have  no  desire  to  test 
my  strength.  It  has  proved  sutliclent.  What  more  do  I  want}  Think  of 
absolute  freedom  for  twelve  months  from  the  awful  craving  of  a  diseased 
appetite.  Think  of  the  ability  to  do  for  one's  self  and  for  others.  Th'nk  of 
health  restored,  with  appetite  only  for  food  and  ability  to  sleep.  Think  of 
the  family  who  have  sudered  deeper  sorrow  than  sorrow  for  the  dead. 
Think  of  character  restored  till  living  is  a  delight  and  not  a  curse.  Think 
of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  |M;ace.  Oh,  it  Is  a  resurrection  Indeed.  This 
is  a  practical  experience.  Yet  there  are  those  who  condemn  Dr.  Keeley  and 
his  treatment  without  investigation.  In  my  humble  judgment,  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  own  experience,  I  say  the  man  who  deters  others  who  suf- 
fer from  the  disease  of  alcoholism  from  applying  the  means  of  lescue  which 
Dr.  Keeley  offers  has  taken  a  grave  responsibility  upon  his  soul.  Let  him 
look  to  it.  Dr.  Keeley  cured  me  nothwithstandlng  my  skepticism  and 
lark  of  faith.  To  him  all  credit  is  due.  May  I  not  hope  you  will  eime 
time  write  your  own  wonderful  experience  as  you  told  it  to  me>  Frater- 
nally, Albert  E.  Hyde." 

LtsLiE  E.  Keeley. 


JEWISH  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  UNION  ARMY. 

As  A  Union  soldier  I  feel  compelled  to  take  exception  to  a  part  of  Isaac 
Bcsht  Bendavid's  reply  to  Goldwin  Smith.  1  refer  to  that  portion  of  his 
article  in  the  September  numlter  of  TuK  NOBTn  American  Review  relative 
to  the  service  of  Jews  in  the  Union  armies.  He  cites,  in  particular,  the  mili- 
tary merit  of  Generals  Lyon  and  Rosecrans.  Of  General  Lyon  I  will  only 
say  that  it  must  prove  a  genuine  surprise  to  his  many  friends  in  Connecticut 
(hU  native  State)  to  see  him  set  down  as  a  Jew.  In  all  human  probability 
this  is  the  flrst  time  such  a  claim  has  been  presented  to  their  notice.  In  re- 
gard to  General  Boserrans,  ho  was  sent  to  West  I'olnt  at  an  age  too  young 
to  have  developed  any  very  pronounced  ideas  of  race,  and,  being  educated 
by  the  government,  could  have  had  no  other  feeling  of  nationality  than  that 
aymbollzcd  in  the  (lag  that  waved  above  bis  youthful  studies.  That  he  fought 
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for  that  flag  when  It  waa  Imperilled  waa  simply  doing  what  he  was  required 
to  do — what  he  mode  oath  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Ue  waa  from  a  loyal  State,  and  had  no  excuse  of  "  State 
rights  "  to  justify  desertion.  In  religion  General  Rosucrans  waa  a  Catholic, 
and  be  c«lebrac«d  high  mass  In  Chattanooga  over  its  salvation— saved  by 
the  consumniute  ability,  the  magnltlcent  lighting,  the  heroic  endurance,  of 
that  glorious  hero,  George  II.  Thomas  I  In  view  of  all  these  facta,  it  is  some- 
what dKlicult  to  comprehend  how  General  Rosecrans  can  be  considered  aa  a 
real  Jew. 

As  to  the  Jews  "  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellow  citl- 
cens": 

I  had  served  in  the  field  about  eighteen  months  before  being  perma- 
nently disabled  lu  action,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  several  regiments ; 
was  then  transferred  to  two  different  recruiting  stations;  but  I  cannot  re- 
call meeting  one  Jew  in  uniform  or  hearing  of  any  Jewish  soldier.  After  the 
war,  for  twenty-five  yejirs  1  was  constantly  engaged  in  travelling,  always 
among  old  soldiers,  but  never  found  any  who  remembered  serving  with  Jews. 
Indeed,  this  was  so  marked  as  often  to  become  a  subject  of  comment.  I 
learned  of  no  place  where  they  stood  "  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  except  in 
General  Sherman's  department,  and  he  promptly  ordered  them  out  of  It  for 
speculating  in  cotton  and  conveying  information  to  the  Confederates.  If  so 
many  Jews  fought  so  bravely  for  their  adopted  country,  surely  their  cham- 
pion ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  regiments  they  conde- 
scended to  accept  service  In.  For  we  know  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures  that 
the  children  of  Abraham  were  terrible  warriors,  and  must  regret  not  being 
able  to  enlist  a  few  modem  Samsons. 

J.  SLBOOEBS. 
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^tiiVp:sf!mas- 


CftLIFOHNIft   FIG   SVl^UP   CO., 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


LOUISVILLE,   KV. 


NEW    YORK,    N. 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE    COMPANY. 


Capital  sabscribcd (2.000,000.00 

Paid  in  (cash) , I.OOO.OOO.O11 

Sorplns  and  undlrided  proflU 390,716.86 

Aaeta n,188.«S5.ol 


This  Company  solicits  cor- 
respondence about  all  first-class 
investments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Muni- 
cipal, Railroad,  Water,  Indus- 
trial and  Irrigation  bonds. 

Issues     its     debentures 
negotiates  mortgage  loans. 


and 


CHAS.  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHA8.    BENJ.   WILKINSON,  VIcePrest. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAX.  See'yaud  Treiw. 


LDWELL 


For  nearly  liftlf  a  century  I»weU  carpets 
b«eu  Hckuowlc'd^ed  by  all  lo  b« 
The  word 


OFFICES: 

New  York,  ans  Broadway.    I '*^^"'g,"'    Deron- 
PhJIa.,  4th  &  Chestnut  Sta.  (  KansM  «ty.  Mo. 
london,  England.  Vfs  LeadenhaWftV.,  ¥..  C. 
Berlin,  Oerraany,  M»  and  h\  ChCLrtovtcuftx. 


»»  LOUKLL  »» 
APPRAHS IN 
CAPITAL 
LETTERS    in' 

the  back  of 
Lowell,  WII> 
ton,  and  Body 
Bruuela  a  t 
every  repeat  of 
the  pattern. 
LOOK  CARK- 
PilLLY  to  the 
trade-marlcs.  and 
be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine. 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 

These  gaeA»  are  in  variably  full  width,  and  rii4 
bo  had  in  a  larpc  rariely  of  deslgna.  which  for  tool 
nique  uid   colorlni;    are   aoequalled.  render)! 
them  especially  appropriate  for  artistic  homas. 
For  Sale  by  all  Plrati^laM  Dealer*. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOITKI* 
INCB  A  I  ?i 

are  wound  upi 
a  hoUow  sti.: 
M  hirb  the  VaiU 
SlaU'8  <"<)urt  d 
elded  lolK?a  vat 
Irudu-iiiark  T| 
atlck  i)  In  tt 
solid  plc«»,  wl 
the  name  of  tl 

LOWBLL 

rom  p  A  N 

etamp<>d  i^thln 
BRU'ARKO 
i.niTATIO?! 


CARPETS 


u  u  rvrvjL.1:.  ij 


fiAUNTL&'LBRANO 

tt  MUSTARD. 

COLO  OMLT  IN  FDLL  WIIQHT  SULCO  PACKAOU. 

•aanMMd  tbaeloUl/  fnn,  aad  wmrnnted  to  (xul 

tf  1  Whirl  In  ttrinitti.  rif  hnwi.  Hit  ir  tini  r [runllnMi 


1*^*1  ■— 1   Vi*  I    >#   1  1        111 

i        GREATEST    SPEED  1 

Best  kr  Manifolding.  100,000  Daily  User 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


NEVER 


THE  MOST  DURABLE. 


■*ln||l«  r««*,  No.  I,  .  .  .  .  STO.OO 
Uoablv  C*»,  "  9,  .  .  ~  .  aStOO 
New  apvrlal,    "3 I0O.00 

Fof  tccooot  of  •p««d  coDtcfU  lod  drcuUn,  aJdrcM 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

i  HARTFORD.  CON.M. 

SmtkOOMi:  *31  Broad w»t.  Nrw.Tork. 
I  14  WmI  4lh  Mrot.  ClBrlnnatl.O. 

1003  Arcii  Street,  Fbtladdpbta. 

' EN6USH  FACTORY.  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 


SOU y EN  I R 

BELLS. 


▼l((t«n  to  the  metropotU  dmirliui  >  •onrenlr  <rth«r 

than  the  aponns  nuw  »u  i><>|mlar  will  lind  a  renr  atlnkut- 

ii*  meuiento  In   unr  "Hip    Van    Winkle"  CiUJ-Ucil, 

which  la  made  In  aolld  allTn,  anS  of  a  alu>  Mjaalljr  um>- 

fiil  In  dlnlncrDom,  offlcw,  or  library.    It  «Im>  laiikoa  an 

■ITraotire  w(<<)<llnR  or  annlrrnmrr  Kl't,    S«nt  to  any 

addrcaa:  prirr,   f  10.    A  utatnctto  of  "Prior  Rtur 

Tcaiknt"  fcriiiinK  ilio  bandio,  limtcad  tif  "Rip,"  lath* 

■lac  and  pdc« . 

«■"   havo    aluo   Ulualrated    ""•     ■  T..i<im    Pole"  (of 

I  OolTlw  Spoon,   %l\    I'  in.  (3. SO:   Tea 

.91.    NocoUeoMon  roiiir  "itono.    Toar- 

utii  vUlLing  Alaaka  can  aocuns  tbo  "  Tol«ni  Tole  " 

8ponn  at  Sitka,  from  Mr.  DeOroff.    We  make  a 

iir  of  SooTenlr  Spoona,  and  will  OU  orden 

;  own 


ANXEKi 

"Kn; 

"  I . 

"  l-KTi-U  - 
and  "Gl 
Spoooa.  as  well  aa  ai.. 


\tAN- 

•-  — •irant  de- 

■ipia  now  made,  aiuoaK  which  we  can  men- 
Uoolhe 

Grant.  Biani,  Langltllaw, 

N«w  Badford,    ElUan  Allan,       Mt  Vamon, 
Whitbtr,  Oanial  B»on*,    Standith, 

Hub.  LaleCrorKt,     Priicilla. 


J.  H.  JOHNSTON  k  CO.,  17  Union  S(\uace,He^X<\^t 

»»m,t  for  frt*».U»l.       Ealablialt<a   lH4t. 

DIAMONDS.     WATCHtS.     JEWCUHX,    %\\.Ml.WHK'«t^__ 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  crcMn  uf  tartar  tmking  powiler.    High- 
tl  o(  ail  in  leaTcnloK  ntrength,— Latest  U. 
t.  Oot^mmtixt  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PASIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  &Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  law  been  removed, 

J  8  AbHolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

_     No  Chemicals 

itrc  UBcd   in   its   pri'iui ration.    It   has 

moTt   than   three   limrs  the.  atrength  of 

Cocoii  mixed  Willi  Slarch,  Arrowroot 

or  Sugrtr,  and  is  Ihoroforo  far  more 

eoonomical,  eonting  leu*  than  oni  cent 

■a^citj).      It    L->    dflii'iuus.   uourisbin^;, 

^H;n^thrniug,  (.asily  i>iui::kteu,  tind 

^^■iirid>ly  mliiptrd  fur  invalids  as  well 

P^^or  pcntous  iii  liriilLh. 

I         Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

K  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  M^^ 


XTNOLEUW". 

THE 
PERFECT 

WATER- 
PROOF 

FLOOR 
COVERING, 
ARTISTIC,     DURABLE, 
SANITARY. 

TOE 


Cli'ii  r 


■i.1lh«. 


Spetial  Atlenli  tiieii  lo  HaO  OrJers. 
W.&J.SLOANE, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 
Broadway.  I  8th  and  1  9th  Streets. 


NEW  YORK. 


O 


^Wm 


No  Tree  S"o« — si 


ConUmt  EXTRA  C'- ' 
SODA  .jW   POj 
natural  oil  frv:    . 
nailt,  at  J  lAn-.rJ 
iHi tailing  Ihr  lo 
luit  jmi 

alio  ifc                   .,.»< 
DOKajrOTDKT9m>t  HnHtrKLTaBAKJK. 

The  Snap,  r«                           >>,•■  L.;>ki.^«  LANCET 
anil  mfi1ic.ll  prt^  '/i    . 

(WPamp/iirl  ttiomlnf  ir                       r.,  o,  Stuf*.  '/r**, 

BLQNDEAU  *  CI 


St.,  N.  1. 


'U  ii«<x%*XMAyn.*WnL,' 


^^gj^^^v 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISI 


NEW  YORK  TO  JAPAN  IN  15  DAYS: 


New  York  to  Japan  in  15  days  Is  what  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
ran  do  with  its  Transcontinental  Line  and  new  Trans-Pacific  SteamHbips, 
the  "  Empress  of  India,"  "  Empress  of  Japan," and  "  Empress  of  China." 

Just  fancy  I  That  wonderfal  coantry  can  be  visited,  30  days  be  spent  in 
It,  and  the  eastern  tourist  be  )>iu;k  home  inside  of  two  months. 

Tourists  who  are  tired  of  Europe  can  visit  Japan,  where  everything  is 
strange. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  thn  fast  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship 
Lines  and  the  Penioauiar  &  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  running  from  Loudon 
to  Hong  Kong,  to  ticket  tourists  around  the  world,  either  eastward  or  west- 
ward, at  rates  lower  than  ever.  Numerous  variations  in  ivsites  through 
India,  Egypt,  etc. 

Intended  sailings,  TraosPaclQc  Steamsblpa  : 

"  Empress  of  Japan,"  from  Vancouver,  July  Ist; 

"  Empress  of  India,"  from  Vanooaver,  July  29th  ; 

"  Empress  of  China,"  from  Vancouver,  August  3Bth, 
and  every  four  weeks  thereafter. 

For  information,  Tickets,  Publications,  etc.,  apply  to 

B.  V.  Skinner,  General  Eastern  Agent,  3Si  Broadway,  New  York ; 

C.  E.  McPherson,  Assistant  General  Paasenger  Agent,  2U  Washington 
Street,  Boston ; 

C.  Sheehy,  District  Passenger  Agent,  11  Fort  Street,  Detroit; 
J.  F.  Lee,  District  Passenger  Agent,  2Si  Clark  Street,  Cbicago ; 

M.  M.  Stem,  District  Passenger  A^ent,  Chronicle  Uuildlng,  San 
Francisco: 

A.  Baker,  European  TrafBc  Agent,  67  King  William  Street,  London. 

U.  B.  Dodwell,  General  Agent  China  and  Japan,  Ilong  Kong  and  Yoko- 
hama; or  to 

D.  McNlcoll,  General  Passenger  Agen^  Montreal. 


AURORA,  ILLINOIS. 


AN  INDOSTBIAL  CENTRE-THE  QUEEN  OF  POX 


:  RIVER  VALLB^I 

it  tbirty-seTen  muS^^ 


ON  THK  mx  KlVUt,  87  HILES  FROM  CRICAOO. 

61   rA»KM}KR   TRAINS   DAILY. 

mt  BKLT  LIKI  ROAD  TRANSFERS  CJtK  U>AM  TO  ALL 

DITKinXCTIKG  ROAM. 


Nkar  the  Boutlipm  limits  o(  Kane  ConntT.  HI.,  about  tbirty-sevei 
west  by  a  little  south  of  CbicaKO,  with  the   Fox   Hirer,  a  lieaatlfal  Htream 

nowing    directly     throuxh    the 
AURORA.    ILLINOIS.     »'<-^rtofthecit,.lie,  Aaror*. 

Some  one  has  said,  Aarom 
haa  grown,  is  growing,  and  will 
grow."  Pertinent  Indeed  aeema 
the  remark  whenitisconsidentd 
that  in  1880  her  popoJation  num- 
bered but  11,01)0,  yet  in  IHBO  bad 
swelled  to  25.000,  and  will,  at  the 
same  pace,  number  in  18Si5  no  lesi 
than  50,000  souls. 

The  city  is  so  situated  that  it 
baa  abundant  opportunities  (or 
cheap  drainage,  and  is  one  cf  the 
healthiest  in  Illinois,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Stat< 
Board.  The  adjacent  country  is 
a  rich  prairie,  gently  rolling, 
and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  beautiful  (arm 
ing  regions  of  the  entire  State. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
greater  attractions  than  any 
other  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  Aurora  afTords  an  unparalleled  point  for  the  investment  of  business 
capital,  manufacturing  industries,  or  for  the  locating  of  a  home  where  all 
the  numerous  advantages  of  a  flrstclasscitycan  be  obtained.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  town  of  live,  energetic  people,  with  no  c«ste,  and  all  good  citizens. 
As  a  railroad  centre  and  distributing  point  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 
Aurora  has  no  superior.  The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qoincy  Riiilroad 
from  the  very  first  made  Aurora  an  important  point  on  its  line,  and  haa 
conotantly  augmented  the  same,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
centres  of  its  great  system.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  entered  the  city,  and  with  it«  advent  a  healthy  competition 
between  the  two  magniflcent  roads  was  effected,  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests took  on  a  lively  boom.  These  have  been  largely  accelerated  by  the  com- 
pletion, about  a  year  ago.  of  the  Rlgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad.  This 
road,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  8ub.ioined  cut,  assumeji  the  shape  of  a  complete 
lielt-linc  around  Chicago,  from  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  on  the  cast.,  to  Wauke- 
gan,  Illinois,  on  the  north,  and  makes  connection  with  all  the  railways  cen- 
tering in  the  mighty  railway  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  brings  to  Aurora, 
OS  far  n»  her  manufacturing  interests  can  be  suhservcd  thereby,  twenty-four 
other  lines  of  roads,  with  their  multiplied  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
track. 

It  is  with  no  little  degree  of  laudable  pride  that  the  citiaens  of  Aurora 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  theirs  was  the  first  city  in  the  entire  West  to 
adopt  the  electric  light.  Ihe  Thomson-Houston  system  is  the  one 
now  used— the  city  owning  its  own  plant— and  the  quality  of  light  is  most 
excellent,  making  Aurora  one  of  the  best,  if  not  wholly  tfw  bral,  l|gh< 
city  in  the  entire  Northwest.  In  addition  to  the  city's  electric-light  plan 
there  are  two  private  companiex,  the  Merchants',  and  the  Aurora  Electrl 
Light  and  Power  Company.  The  former  is  the  Brush  system,  the  latter  Ih 
Westiughouse.    New  lights  are  added  as  fast  as  required. 

Apart  from  the  sviViJcct  ot  eWctrtc  lighting  that  of  gas  naturally 
mands  attention,    the  XMrot*  Ga»  \.\itiV  C^«v*»5  ■"»»  «AA)u^Va*i«d  In  IsaSL 


AURORA,  ILLINOTS. 

DurinK:  its  entire  eziBtenc«  this  company  has  alvrays  kept  the  price  of  gas 
lower  than  the  average  price  in  Illinois,  and  at  present  it  is  reduced  to  $1.00 
per  thouHantl.  The  company  is  now  making  arrangements  to  erect  a  fuel- 
gas  plant  in  connex-tion  with  the  present  works,  and  have  announced  their 
intention  to  furnish  g&s/orfiifl  at  forty  cent*  per  thousand.  These  figures 
show  the  low  price  of  gas  in  Aurora  as  compared  with  other  places.  The 
homes  of  the  people  are  lighted  at  nominal  cost,  and  gas  is  also  extensively 
used  for  cooking  and  heating. 

Financial  institutions  are  well  and  ably  represented  In  Aurora.  There 
are  five  National  Banks,  each  doing  a  large  and  siiccesyful  business— the 
First  and  Second  National,  the  Aurora  National,  Ihc  Merchants'  National, 
and  the  German-Americ»n  National  Bank.  The  last  named  is  situated  on 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Main  street,  and  pos.'icsses  a  cash  capital  of 


HnO,(*K).  Its  olflcwrs  are:  The  lion.  H.  H.  Evans,  president;  .Tohn  Plain, 
vice  president,  and  J.  H.  Plain,  cashier;  while  it.s  directors  number  such 
leading  citizens  as  H.  H.  Evans,  J.  II.  Powell,  John  Plain,  D.  Danahy,  Peter 
Klein.  G.  H.  Harly,  J.  O.  Mason,  (J.  A.  Fauth,  E.  W.  Tratk,  M.  E.  I'lain  and 
N.  Hermes,  Two  Building  and  Loan  Associations  2re  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition. 

The  Improvement  Association  Is  composmlof  the  foremost  and  enterpris- 
ing men  of  the  city.  They  form  a  distinguished  and  representative  l«xly, 
occupying  luxurious  club  rooms,  whose  tast^eful  and  thoroughly  first-class 
appointments  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Healy  &  Blair,  of  Aurora.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  various  club-rooms,  private  residences,  society  and  association 
buildings,  churches  and  schools,  rank  side  by  side  in  elegance  of  furnishing 
with  older  and  larger  cities  of  the  United  ,States.  Good  hotftU  *.V»>mA.^ 
among  them  the  Evans  House  and  *he  Hotel  Bishop,  the  latter  tk.\wi«>\««.'»«., 
with  all  modem  improvementa.  It  is  admiiably  managed  by  ^ft.«s»*x*-'*l  waAj>, 


noDtloD  Is    ^fl 
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ward  and  Van  Veli«r.  and  i»  tbe  leadloK  hostelry  of  the  State  out 
city  of  Chicsgro. 

The  industries  of  Aurora  are  many  and  varied.  Particular  men t 
cheerfully  given  to  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  Love  Brothers'  Kouiidry  and 
Machine  Shop,  the  Chicago  and  Aurora  Smelling  and  Reflning  Company, 
the  Prindle  Manufacturing  Company,  Frasler  Road  Cart  Works,  Andrew 
Welch  Carriage  Works,  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company,  Hercules  Iron 
Works,  Rathlmno  &  Sard  Stove  Works,  employing  600  hands ;  Uoyt  Bros. 
&  Co.  Manufacturing  Company,  Aurora  Silver  Plat«  Works,  the  Aurora 
Hrevring  Company,  with  large  capacity  and  great  output  locally  and 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  new  piano  factory,  backed  bv  ample  capital 
and  manufacturing  the  highest  grade  instruments. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  real  eatat«  market  of  Aurora  is  strong  and 
active.  The  men  engaged  In  pushing  their  town  are  alert  and  keen,  good 
judges  of  the  value  of  city  and  adjacent  suburban  property,  and  one  and 
all  joining  with  commendable  zeal  in  putting  Aurora  to  the  front.  Tbe 
following  gentlemen— real  estate,  Insurance,  and  loan  brokers— wisb  corre- 
spondence from  those  desiring  investments  in  city  or  suburban  property  in 
this  thriving  city  of  great  future,  and  will  cheerfully  mail  plans,  maps,  etc, 
etc.,  on  application  :  Hon.  H.  H.  Evans,  D.  C.  Leveson,  Plum  &  MKHsenger. 
Warren  Tyler  &  Son,  John  Kelley,  J.  H.  Jenks,  R.  H.  Holconib,  Sutphin  8c 
Thatcher,  Jamea  H.  Murphy,  F.  M.  Nobles  &  Son,  Hopkins  Krotbers  & 
Hawley,  John  Falrchild,  Gardner  &.  Cheeny,  W.  B.  Miller,  J.  8i  G.  W. 
Alschulcr,  Francis  K.  Ayres,  Krahl  8c  Thayer,  Jno.  W.  Wilson,  and  J.  J. 
O'Conner,  proprietor  O'Connor  Heights. 

Beautiful  buildings,  public  and  private,  lend  a  charm  to  Aurora  that  but 
lew  cities  possess.  The  Memorial  and  I^lbrary  Building,  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  shown  on  the  first  page  of  this  article,  was  erected  by  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  Association  as  a  suitable  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
loyal  soldiers  of  Aurora  and  vicinity.  In  connection  with  it  is  the  Frep  Pul>- 
lic  Library  and  Reading  Room,  withamonthlycirculation  of  over  6,000  books, 
and  amply  supplied  with  the  best  papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  Tbe 
whole  establishment  is  a  credit  to  Its  founders  and  the  town.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  one-mill  tax  levied  by  the  Common  Council,  and  the  income 
amounts  to  about  (."{.OOO  per  annum.  Equally  attractive  are  the  buildings 
and  quarters  of  the  City  Club,  occupying  tbe  entire  Downer  Place  front  cf 
the  second  floor  of  the  Bishop  Block;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion— the  Association  is  free  of  debt — the  Orphanage,  the  Aurora  Hospital, 
and  the  many  schools  and  churches  of  all  denominations.  The  Masonic 
Fraternity  have  a  strong  hold  here,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  I.  O.  of  O 
F.,  and  other  secret  and  benevolent  soeleties  are  well  represented. 

The  latest  bcneOt  bestowed  upon  the  citizens  of  Aurora  is  the  cotu- 
niencement  of  one  of  the  most  complete  system  of  electric  street  railways  in 
the  country.  The  Sprague  overhead  system  has  been  adopted,  and  nine 
miles  of  slxty-seven-pound  steel  rails,  "T"  pattern,  and  twoand  one-quarter 
miles  of  fifty-sixpound  steel  rails,  flat  girder  pattern,  already  purchased. 
The  latter  form  of  rail  will  be  laid  in  the  paving  district,  and  will  supersede 
the  former  as  the  pavement  is  extended.  Twelve  sixteen-foot  box  and  ten 
twenty-six-foot  open  cars  have  lieen  ordered.  The  plant  will  be  located  on 
Wat«r  and  Benton  Streets,  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  capacity  at 
the  start  will  l)e  450  horsepower,  which  may  be  doubled  or  quadrupled 
without  additional  buildings.  The  title  of  this  company,  the  Aurota  Street 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  is  suggestive  of  something  more  and  beyond 
the  mere  running  of  street  cars.  The  good  people  of  Aurora  may  not  be 
considered  optimistic  if  they  see  visions  of  genuine  competition  in  lighting, 
heating,  and  tbe  distribution  of  motive  power,  such  as  will  stimulaU  all  of 
the  activities  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  foregoing  retrospect  cannot  fall  lo 
Impress  the  reader  that  as  a  wide  awake,  hustling,  progressive  community 
the  citizens  of  Aurora  rank  .Al.  Local  pride  alKiunds.  and  organized  effort 
Is  constantly  going  on  to  advance  the  city's  interest.  It  is  essentially  a  live 
town,  one  whose  future  is  destined  to  be  very  glorions,  and  tn  no  sense  can 
its  proximity  to  the  vast  metropolis  of  Chicago  take  from  it  one  iota  of 
itamany  and  growing  advantages,  or  its  Individual  and  diverslQed  char- 
ge teristlcs. 

C.  D.  Ukai-t, 
&«CX«V*xi  k'ax«nv\mv^v)'««vanvX  KwMv.iaMoB. 
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THE  WESTEFIN  WHEELED  SCRAPEK  COMPANY. 

This  company  began  the  manufacture  of  wheeled  scrapeni  In  a  small 
wa;  at  Mt.  Pleaaant,  la.,  in  ViTl.  The  managers  of  the  company  were  con- 
tractors who  had  made  the  economical  moving  of  earth  a  study.  The 
wheeled  scrapers,  drag  scrapers,  grading  plows,  and  road  machines  were 
perfected  under  the  supervision  of  these  experienced  men,  put  on  the  market 
by  the  company,  and  are  known  in  every  State  of  the  Union  as  the  best  Im- 
plements  made  for  moving  earth. 

Their  business  was  so  largely  East  and  South  as  well  as  West,  that  It 
became  necessary  to  locate  at  some  point  further  east  in  order  to  better  serve 
its  patrons.  Chicago  as  a  receiving  aud  shipping  point  excels,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  living  In  so  large  a  city  was  unfavorable  to  the  employt^s  of  the 
company. 

Having  the  welfare  of  the  employes  In  view,  Aurora  seemed  to  be  the 
best  location  for  the  I'UNiness,  as  it  affords  practically  Chicago  rates  for 
sbliipiug  out  the  products  of  the  factory,  as  well  as  cheap  and  comfortable 
banics.  uufxcelled  scbool  and  rburch  privileges,  aud  all  the  advantages 
afforded  by  au  euligtiteued  cumniuDity. 

Aurora,  theretore,  was  selected  as  the  new  location,  and  large  and  com- 
modious buildings  were  erected  on  the  latest  and  most  modern  plans  of 
factory  construction,  and  the  entire  plant  moved  into  them  iu  February  and 
March  of  tbid  year,  ISQl.  The  main  building  istS8  feet  long  by  8U  feet  wide; 
the  paint  shop  and   warehourie   in  KX)  feet  long  by  80  feet  widu,  another 

Caiiit  shop  iH  40  by  HO  feet,  an  otUce40  by  70  feet,  all  one  story,  besides  smaller 
uildiugs  and  sheds  for  storing  lumber,  etc. 

In  these  shops  are  nianufaclured  in  large  quantities  the  wheeled  scra- 
pers which  have  worked  such  a  revolution  in  the  manner  and  cost  of  grad- 
ing railroads  and  canals  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  having  been  reduced 
by  this  wheeled  scraper  one-half. 

Here  atso  are  made  improved  grading  and  road  plows  and  drag  road 
scrapers,  dump  carts  and  wheelbarrows.  A  large  force  Is  now  employed 
here  in  building  the  latest  improved  road  machinee,  the  "  Western  Keversi- 
ble,"  for  grading  and  improving  public  roads. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  machine  claim  that  it  will  save  75  percent, 
of  the  coMt  of  duing  the  work  by  the  methods  formerly  in  vogue. 

The  busiucHs  having  l>eeu  built  from  the  ground  up,  is  ou  a  solid  basis, 
and  the  patrons  of  the  company  feel  perfectly  safe  in  ctealiug  with  i>ersous 
who  have  entrenched  themselves  so  solidly  in  the  favor  of  their  patrons  by 
fair  and  honest  business  methods. 

Those  desiring  information  as  to  prices  of  the  articles  manufactured 
Hhonldaddres-i  the  "Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Company,  Aurora,  III., 
U.S.A."  Correspondence  with  railway  ofhcials,  civil  engineers,  and  con- 
tractors throughout  the  world  solicited,  and  will  receive  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  C.  H.  Smith,  President  and  General  Manager. 


REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS. 

CARk  Ain>  MANAOEKEMT  OF  PROPERTY. 

Prom  one  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  can  be  made  In  acre  property  In  tb« 
vicinity  of  Aurora,  III.,  aud  other  live,  progressive  cities  throughout  the 
great  Northwest.  Have  had  several  yearn'  experience  in  platting,  sub* 
dividing,  ami  selling  acre  property  with  uniform  success. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  describing  the  city  of  Aurora,  III.,  will  be 
mailed  free,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

References :    Second    National     Bank,    Merchants'    National    Bank 


Aurora,  III. 


W.  B.  MILLER, 
21  Foy  Street,  Aurora,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  0.  HOPKIN8. 


F.  O.  HAWLKr. 


W.  H,  HOPKINS. 

HOPKINS  BROTHERS  AND  HAWLEY. 
Raal  Estate,  Stock  and  Bonds,  Loans  Negotiated. 
Collections  Mode,  Insurance  Placed. 
Heal  Estate  and  Ix>aiui  a  Specialty. 

Maps,  Plans,  and  full  informal  Ion  concerning  City  and  Suburhaa  Pkw^i^. 
cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 

Aurora,  Ullnola,  opposite  City  Hall,  on  the  Isl^n^. 
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I  JENNINGS  SEMINART. 

Jenninga  Semtnarj  la  loc«t«d  In  the  beautiful  and  flonrUhtDg  city  o#l 
Aurora,  111.,  thirty  eUcht  miles  we«t  of  Chtca«eo.  on  the  Chicago,  Burliimtoal 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  bealthfulness,  and  for  cdaca-J 
tlonal  purposes  is  unsurpassed.  The  course  of  study  «mhrac«s  :  Classlcal,| 
Philosophical,  Classical  College 
Preparatory,  PhUosophical  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  Scientific  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  Normal,  Com 
merrlal,  English,.  Muiic,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  French. 
German,  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  Elocution,  and  Gym- 
nastics, taught  by  experienced 
teachers.  Terms :  Tuition  in 
advance :  (a>  Short  Term,  12 
weeks,  $1U.0U:  (b)  Long  Term, 
10  weeks.  #14.00.  Board  in  ad 
vance :  Short  Term,  12  weeks,  | 
927. 4(>;  Long  Term,  lU  weeks, 
930.su :  per  week.  92.S0.  Room.' 
per  week,  each  student,  40c. 
There  are  three  terms  a  year. 

For  further  information  write  the  Prt-^ 
ReT.  C.C.  Lov 


ml 


'    send  for  cat«logue. 
M.,  l^sident. 


Mrs.  El.L£N  R.  Ix>VEjOY,  Preceptress. 

Jen'Ninos  Seminaby,  Adroba,  111. 


JUNE,  JCLY,  AND  AUGUST. 

The  most  charming  summer  resorts,  of  which  there  are  over  300  choice 
locations,  are  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Hallway.  Nearly  all  are  located  near  lakes  which  nave  not  been 
fished  out. 

These  resorts  are  easily  reached  by  railway,  and  range  in  variety  from 
the  "  full  dress  for  dinner  "  to  the  flannel  shirt  costume  for  every  meal. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

The  finest  shooting  grounds  in  the  Northwest  are  on  and  tributary  to 
the  liups  of  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &St.  Paul  Railway.  The  crop  of  prairie 
chickens  will  lie  exceptionally  ^od  this  Tear :  also  ducks  and  ge«se.  In 
northern  Wlsconnin  and  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  splendid  deer  •hooting 
is  to  be  bad.  Full  Information  furnished  free.  Address  Geo.  H.  Heaflbro, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  IIL 


VRE  WAYNE  SULKYETTE  CO., 

MANinrACTURERS  OF  THE  WaYNS  IMPROVED  CLOSE-BITCB  SPEEOINO  CaRT. 

This  is  Just  what  horsemen 
have  desired  for  many  years 
post,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing horses  and  developlngcolta. 
It 7s  built  of  second-growth  stock 
throughout,  and  is  as  well  An- 
Isbed,  and  has  everv  point 
worlhv  of  note  to  make  it  the 
peer  of  the  finest  grades  of  sul- 
kies. It  is  used  by  such  noted 
drivers  as  Chan.  Harvln,  Bud 
Doble.  John  Splan,  H.  D.  Me- 
Kinney.John  Lacker,  J.  I.  Case. 
Wm.  McKlnney,  G.  W.  St. 
Clair.  George  Starr,  and  J.  D. 
Spears.  With  this  array  of 
prominent  drivers  using  it,  tbe 
builders  feel  that  it  is  a  g'^Bat 
recommendatiun  for  this,  the  new  Bub8titut«  for  high-priced  sulkies.  Data- 
logOM  will  lje  sent  ou  appUcaVvoix,  ftV»\.\MiV\i\\4«iMw\ijUQU,  details,  etc. 

Tub  WA'«s»S\Jl.K'«'s:tTB,  Sc'aox-DCvwt  Co.,  ■VWKlWlX-»..\V\_ 
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THE  CENTRAL  CITY  OF  THE  CENTRAL  STATE. 


DscATiTR  occupies  the  uaique  position  of  being  the  central  city  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  in  turn  is  commonly  refcarded  as  the  central  State 
In  the  Union.  It  has  a  population  of  over  20,000,  and  ia  surrouuded  by  a 
(arming  district  on turpassfd  in  wealth  of  products.  Distant  but  174  miles 
from  Chicago  and  108  from  St.  Louis,  and  within  eaiiy  access  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Quincy,  Burlington,  and  other  large  cities,  it  claims 
attention  as  one  of  the  thriving  and  growing  towns  of  the  West,  destined 
at  no  far  distant  day  to  rival  its  more  populous  neighbors  in  all  important 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce. 

From  Decatur  no  less  than  seven  railroads  reach  out  in  thirteen  direc- 
tions, almost  like  the  poinis  from  a  star.  Theie  different  roads  penetrat« 
62  counties  in  Illinois  alone,  and  run  through  21  States  and  Territories. 
Tbey  are  the  means  of  giving  Decatur  direct  connection  at  Chicago  with 
Lalce  Michigan,  at  Toledo  with  I^ke  Erie,  at  St.  Paul  with  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  also  with  Dubuque,  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Quincy, 
Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  and  Cairo,  and  at  Evansville  and  Cairo  with  the  Ohio 
River.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  few  cities  can  more  justly  boast  better 
facilities  with  the  outside  world,  and  more  intensified  does  this  statement 
seem  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  service  upon  each  of  these 
roads  is  all  that  could  bo  required  both  in  point  of  speed  and  excellence  of 
accommodation. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  within  a  radius  of  SOO  miles  of  Decatur  re- 
side over 32,000,000  people.  Within  the  area  occupied  by  this  enormous 
population  is  produced  nine-tenths  of  all  the  corn  and  over  three-fourths  of 
all  the  small  grain  raised  in  the  United  States.  Here  also  will  be  found 
the  bulk  of  all  the  staple  minerals,  save  those  of  tin,  silver,  and  gold.  The 
Importance  of  this  will  be  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  when  it  is 
considered  that  Decatur  railroads  penetrate  every  portion  of  this  territory, 
placing  within  easy  access  of  her  factories  an  abundance  of  all  raw  mat«»- 
rials,  and  an  unlimited  market  for  their  products.  Over  100  factories  speak 
the  advantages  of  Decatur.  The  city  \a  in  the  centre  of  the  great  and  val- 
uable coalfields  of  IlUuois,  and  steam  is  cheaper  than  water-power,  costing 
not  to  exceed  97  per  horse-power  per  year,  heating  from  exhaust  steam  in- 
cluded. 

The  he&llhfulness  rf  Decatur  is  greatly  assured  by  a  perfect  system  of 
drainage.  The  town  has  well-paved  streets,  together  with  superior  water- 
works and  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  efficient  fire  department;  two  coal 
shafts;  extra  cheap  fuel,  and  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  both  gas  and  the 
electric  light ;  two  electric  street  railways;  five  public  schools  and  a  good 
business  college,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  well-disciplined  pupils ;  a 
public  library  containing  upwards  of  9,000  volumes;  twenty-one  churches; 
over  one  hundred  manufacturing  industries  ;  four  strong  and  pros- 
perous banks  ;  twenty-two  Jobbing-houses  ;  over  two  hundred  retail 
stores  filled  with  every  variety  of  goods,  and  three  loan  associations. 
Four  dally  and  Ave  weekly  newspapers  ably  edited  spread  the  world's  news 
to  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  A  now  Grand  Opera-House,  unex- 
celled in  point  of  finish  and  seating  capacity,  caters  to  the  taste  of  an 
amusement-loving  people.  New  manufacturing  industries  are  yearly  added 
to  the  list.  A  warm  welcome  will  be  extended  to  allromeis.  For  Infor- 
mation address 

Hon.  W.  B.  t^K.-*****., 


ELGIN,  ILLINIOS. 

BANNBB  CJTY  OP  KANE  COUNTY, 


Tbk  city  of  Elftin,  ao  widely  and  well  known,  is  sltoated  at  the  short 
disUuce  of  only  tblrty-flve  niUes  from  tbc  vast  metropolis  of  Chicago,  being 
Slightly  north  of  the  latter  In  Kane  County,  that  moat  lovely  of  all  counties 
in  Dlinols,  renowned  for  its  natural  beauty,  its  woodlands,  gently  rolling 
prairie  and  beauteous  rivers  and  streams.  Marvellous  indeed  seems  It  to 
contemplate  that,  where  now  extends  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the 
Union,  as  recent  a«  1831  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  Elgin  is  reared  was 
occupied  only  by  the  wanderljg  tribes  of  Indians,  who  sought  amid  Its 
fertile  haunts  the  wild  game  of  tbc  West,  and  where  now  ascends  the  smoke 
of  forge  and  factory,  curled  only  the  thin  line  that  marked  the  campfire  of 
some  daring  hunter  or  the  dusky  savage.  The  history  of  Elgin  Is  the  oft- 
repeated  one  of  most  towns  in  the  growing  West,  which  owe  their  start' to 
some  sturdy  band  of  pioneen  who,  imbued  with  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die,  labored  till  the  extinction 
of  savagery  was  assured  and  civilization  and  its  blessings  crowned  their 
work. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  moat  noted  railroads  of  the  land  give  Elgin  facil- 
ities of  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  continent— the  Chicago  &  N< 
western  Railroad,  with  its  swift  and  perfectly  equipped  passenger  traJns; 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  than  which  none  other  ia 
better  known  or  more  popular  with  all  classes.  It  is  a  point  of  decided  in- 
terest to  shippers  to  know  that  Chicago  rates  apply  to  all  freight  to  and 
from  Elgin,  and  in  consequence  no  rehandllng  is  necessary.  The  conve- 
nience of  this  arrangement  commends  Itself  to  manufacturers  of  erery  grade 
—farmers  and  others— and  has  been  no  little  aid  in  advancing  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  Elgin. 

It  has  been  tritely  said  of  the  Elgin  watch  that  In  It  Elgin  flndsher  world 
wide  reputation.  A  magnlQcent  institution  ia  this  watch-factory,  giving 
steady  employment  to  over  3,1900  employes,  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  over 
^l^n.OOO.  During  a  working-day  of  ten  hourii  duration  an  average  of  I,UOO 
watches  are  turned  out.  These  range  in  value  from  94  to  9W,  and  are  ex- 
cellent timekeepers.  The  Elgin  watch  is  known  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  compares  most  favorably  with  the  celebrated  pro 
dnctlons  of  Swiss  and  English  manufacture.  To  own  an  Elgin  is  to  indeed 
possess  a  prize.  In  connection  with  the  subject  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Elgin  Watchcase  Company,  whose  beautiful  factory  is  located  in  a 
picturesque  eminance  at  the  north  side  of  Dundee  Avenue.  It  Is  a  three- 
story  structure  of  brick,  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  wing  attached,  Qtted  and 
furnished  in  modern  style  and  under  the  control  of  experienced  men  in  ««acli 
and  every  department,  men  who  are  well  known  in  tile  Jewelry  trade.  The 
success  of  the  company  Is  well  deserved  and  assured,  and  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  crowding  in  orders  for  their  gosds,  showing  bow  great 
the  conddence  felt  In  their  superior  quality  and  workmanship. 

This  banner  city  of  Kane  County  ii  also  not^d  for  other  productions. 
Klgiii  butter  and  Elgin  cheese  arc  the  purest,  and  richest,  and  sweetvst 
that  ever  delighted  the  vistou  o-nd  \ialale  ol  an  epicure.  The  creamery  and 
d«/ry  produota  ot  E\gVn  »»«  OTk\?  exvt«se«^^»T<t«as«*\.\i»x\Bo<isiXw»VoXot.Ue 
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mllliona.  The  batter  trade  exceeds  0,000,000  pounds  per  anniiin,  white  that 
ot  cheese  reaches  the  reapectable  sum  of  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  pounds.  There 
is  an  average  of  00,000  quarts  of  milk  per  da;  gathered  In  from  the  farms  In 
the  yiclnity  of  Elgin  and  converted  Into  condensed  milk,  which,  in  its  turn, 
finds  its  way  into  the  dilTerent  marts  of  trade  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Elgin  brands  are  noted  especially  for  their  purity.  The  process  of 
condensation  is  solely  by  st^am  application  to  enormous  caldrons  of  copper, 
heating  the  milk  to  a  certain  temperature,  when  Is  added  proportionately 
the  best  granulated  sugar  as  a  preservative.  After  cooling  it  Is  ready  for 
canning.wbich  is  performed  by  means  of  a  most  simple  yet  effective  ma<:hlne, 
which  tjlla  flfty-alx  cans  per  minute.  All  cans  and  cases  are  manufactured 
by  the  company,  this  In  itself  constituting  a  large  and  profitable  business. 
The  superintendent  of  the  factory  Is  lir.  E.  S.  Eno,  an  experienced  and 
capable  manager.  It  is  estimated  that  the  creamery  business  of  Elgin 
exceeds  ^,000,000  per  year. 

The  equal  of  Elgin  as  a  city  of  residence  is  seldom  found.  Only  an  hour's 
ride  from  Chicago,  with  trains  running  at  most  convenient  intervals  for 
business  men  on  its  several  roads.  Beautiful  homes,  surrounded  with  all 
the  charms  that  lovely  landscape  can  bestow,  are  rapidly  going  up  in  all 
directions.  The  increase  of  value  in  Elgiu  real  estate  has  been  rapid  yet 
solid.  Seven  hundred  dollars  per  foot  is  now  the  value  placed  upon  the  laud 
whereon  stands  the  celebrated  Towue  Block.  In  1872  its  value  was  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  at>ove  sum.  In  like  manner  have  other  properties'felt  an 
enhanced  estimate,  due  to  the  city's  wonderful  progress  and  growth.  Great 
bargains  may  be  bad,  however.  In  choice  pieces  of  town  and  suhurhan  prop- 
perly,  whicb  connot  fail  to  show  the  purchaser  a  substantial  profit  on  his 
investment.  The  Elgin  Improvement  Company  iscomposed  of  the  following 
real-estate  dealers,  any  of  whom  will  cheerfully  fum'sh  on  application 
map,  plans,  and  full  information  with  prices,  etc.  :  Hon.  Wni.  Grole, 
R.  W.  Joslyn,  Samuel  U.  Bloomfield,  C.  Van  Housen,  F.  H.  Ackermon, 
H.  J.  Burdick,  HunUr  &  Given,  E.  C.  &  V.  S.  Lovell,  Henry  Mackin,  Clark 
H.  Eno,  W.  H.  Wing,  W.  U.  Kimball,  James  V.  Mink,  A,  I-avoie,  and  W.  IL 
Wilcox. 

The  Elglnites  may  be  Justly  proud  of  the-many  and  varied  industries 
finding  a  permanent  lodgment  in  their  midst.  Worthy  of  special  mention 
are  the  Elgin  Butter  Company,  the  Elgin  Lumber  Company,  the  Elgin  Sad- 
dlery and  Harness  Company  doing  an  exclusively  wholesale  business,  the 
Elgin  branch  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  Company,  the  planlng-iuilUaf  W. 
H.  Lynch  and  those  of  H.  C.  Brentnall,  the  large  funiiture-houses  of  Wait  & 
Burdick  and  James  M.  Kimball,  the  W.  J.  Meehan  Hardware  Company  and 
the  Kimball  &  Mitchell  Hardware  and  Stove  Company,  the.  drygoodn 
bouses  of  C.  J.  Scbults,  W.  D.  Aekemian,  and  Sternberg  &  Blaisdell,  the 
Elgin  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  the  drug  and  chemical  bougies  of  H.  A.  Hinck- 
ley and  Wm.  Hart,  James  R.  Scanlan's  plumbers  and  gasfltters'  supply- 
bouse,  the  marble  and  granite  works  of  Soper  &  Todd,  the  Elgin  Condensed 
Milk  Factory  and  the  Illinois  Condensed  Milk  Company,  both  doing  a  large 
business.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  Elgin  Electric  Company,  of 
which  C.  E.  Jones  is  President  and  W.  H.  Wilcox  Secretary,  and  which  ex- 
tensively manufactures  motors,  dynamos,  and  electric  appliances.  A  word 
of  hearty  commendation  should  also  be  bestowed  upon.'tt.T.^'eck.'^  .'Sjukc:^, 
tba  active  and  agreeable  advertising  agent  for  the  loca\  VTm> 
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Julj  4  of  lost  j«mr  witnessed  the  oompletion  ot  the  electric  street  rsll- 
way,  irivtog  complete  snd  thorough  tr»iuiportstioa  service  toAllp&rtsof  the 
city  w  .d  suburbs,  snd  ftJIlng  a  loug-felt  want  (or  the  people  o(  Elgin. 
CentralUing  at  Fountalo  Square,  the  centre  position  of  the  town,  the  cars 
seem  to  diverge  forthwith  In  all  directions,  very  onlike  many  larger  towns 
whose  railway  system  seems  to  extend  nowhere  in  particular.  The  road  has 
a  One  plant,  nuu:blnery  for  twice  their  preaent  needs,  and  the  whole  senrice 
Is  creditable  to  Its  origiuators  and  managers  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Elgin  American  Gas  Company,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Robert  F.  Fity,  Esq.,  is  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  It  Is  an  agree- 
able (act  for  the  company  to  realize  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
made  by  Elgin  In  electric  lighting,  their  resources  have  been  largely  de- 
veloped and  their  territory  greatly  extended. 

The  financial  institutions  of  Elgin  are  sound  and  prosperous.  Three  good 
banks— the  First  National,  the  Elgin  City,  and  the  Home  National — are  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  The  last-named  poeaesses  a  sa(ety-deposlt  vault, 
with  680  boxes,  (or  the  accommodation  ot  all  who  may  desire  a  place  of 
security  for  their  valuables. 

Tbs  population  of  Elgin  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  29,000.  Its  educa- 
tional needs  have  kept  pace  with  Its  growth.  Under  the  able  superiatend- 
cncT  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Kimball  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Brydges,  the  latest  and  moat 
scientific  educational  methods  have  always  been  employed.  As  a  result,  the 
graduates  of  the  Elgin  schools  go  forth  Into  the  arena  of  life  fully  equipped 
and  able  to  cope  successfully  with  most  of  the  business  and  social  problems 
of  the  day.  The  Elgin  Academy,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  and  the  St.  John 
Evangelical  Lutheran  School  boast  large  patronage  and  are  favorably 
known  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  leading  religious  denominations 
are  well  represented,  and  several  fine  churches  attest  the  liberality  of  their 
respective  congregations.  The  moral  status  of  the  community  Is  excellent, 
and  In  all  respects  worthy  of  emulation. 

In  hotels  and  select  boardlns-houses  Elgin  ably  maintains  its  reputation. 
Of  the  former  the  Hotel  Jennings  merits  a  line  of  approval.  This  house, 
under  the  new  management  of  A.  Scberlnger,  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  refurnished.  It  has  all  the  modem  improvements,  electric  light,  etc., 
and,  together  with  a  most  excellent  cuisine;  offers  a  cordial  welcome  and 
homelike  comforts  to  the  travelling  public. 

Ail  things  combined  Elgin  Is  a  desirable  location  for  new  manufacturing 
enterprises,  especially  where  large  quantities  of  raw  material  are  not  re- 
quired. Few  towns  possess  better  natural  advantages,  'aclllties  for  (rans. 
portation,  water-power,  and,  what  Is  of  vast  Interest  to  the  landowner,  al- 
most total  absence  of  public  debt.  All  its  enterprises  are  either  now  In  the 
front  rank  or  striving  to  "get  there."  Its  watches  are  unexcelled,  its  butter 
and  milk  the  best  In  the  world,  Its  canned  goods  bring  highest  prices,  Hs 
condensed  milk  Is  sought  for  the  world  over,  and  Its  other  industries  are  on 
a  par  with  these.  Blocks  and  scores  of  elegant  residences  ore  In  process  of 
erection.  Thn  class  of  operatives  in  Its  various  factories  are  the  finest  In 
the  country  both  appearance  and  in  point  of  intelligence.  Its  citlsens  are 
energetic  and  public-spirited.  Thrift  and  prosperity  are  noticeable  on  every 
hand.  To  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  her  people  a 
cordial  welcome  is  always  certain.  All  commuuicationtt  touching  upon  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  those  contemplating  a  residence  in  Elgin  will  receive  a 
prompt  response  if  addresspd  to 

D.  F.  Barclat,  President  Elgin  Board  of  Tt«<i«, 

or  to  the 
Hon.  V^ta.  CVwn'&,>&.viox  oV^V^tu. 
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Attention  Is  called  to  this  thriving  city,  with  its  population  of  over 
27.000,  situated  forty  mlli's  southwest  from  Chicago,  and  afforded  every 
known  facility  in  the  way  of  railroad  transportation  by  the  four  great  trunk 
lines  of  the  West,  viz.,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  tcPaciflc,  the  Chicago,  Alton 
&.  St.  Ix>uis,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Michigan  Central. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  country  in 
the  United  States.  The  garden  part  of  Illinois  lies  here,  and  the  enormous 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  products  Und  through  Jollet  and  ii,s 
railways  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  entire  continent.  Good  farming 
land  is  Htlll  to  be  bad,  however,  at  moderate  prices,  but  the  tendency  is  to- 
ward a  higher  range.    Intending  purchasers  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

One  of  the  moat  noted  industries  of  Joliet  springs  from  ber  quarries. 
Jollet  stone  is  quoted  the  land  over  as  being  the  very  be%t  material  used  in 
thet-onstruction  of  massive  buildings,  bridges,  asylums,  and  public  woiks 
of  nil  kinds.  It  is  computed  that  over  (^..VW.OOO  is  invested  in  this  business, 
and  that  over  8,00U  men  are  employed  in  the  quarries.  Heavy  shipments  are 
made  to  all  parts  of  Illinoiit,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  other  Western  States,  and  Canada,  and  the  demand  for  the  stone  is 
yearly  increasing.  Few  places  in  the  West  are  withoutsome  civic  or  private 
structure  in  t^bich  this  stone  is  not  used,  and  for  wear  and  durability  it  is 
without  an  equal.  In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  the  canal 
which  connects  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and  which  In  all  probability  will  be 
soon  enlarged  to  the  capacity  of  a  ship  canal,  thus  enabling  vessels  of  largest 
draught  to  convey  direct  their  cargoes  to  and  from  Joliet. 

Activity  in  real  estate  is  one  of  Joliet's  most  striicing  feal ures.  For  some 
time  past  a  continuous  and  healthy  demand  for  houses  has  taken  place,  and 
as  a  result  over  300  new  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  erection  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The  demand  for  labor  in  this  particular  branch 
has  consequently  been  large,  and,  in  turn,  has  stimulated  business  in  all 
other  trades.  Over  thirty  new  buildings  designed  for  stores  have  been 
built  the  past  year,  and  others  have  been  contemplated.  All  this  speaks 
volumes  for  the  energy  and  business  push  of  the  people,  and  serves  to  draw 
within  the  city  limits  an  ever-increasing  population. 

A  parting  glance  at  the  industries  of  Joliet  Is  of  Interest  and  value. 
Notice  is  called  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  employing  2,7(X)men  and  paying 
out  monthly  $1^,S00.  The  three  largest  wire-factories  in  the  Union  are 
found  here.  The  invested  capital  of  Jollet  in  iron  and  steel  is  close  onto 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  great  tin-plate  factory  of  the  Lewis  Bros, 
and  the  Pitt  Manufacturing  Company  are  deserving  of  worthy  mentisu. 

The  Business  Men's  Association,  active  and  enterprising,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  attract  new  manufacturing  plants,  are  offering  most  liberal  Induce- 
ments to  those  desirous  of  establishing  or  removing  plants  to  Joliet.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  bankers,  merchants,  the  clergy,  and  professional 
men— all  contributing  time  and  money  to  advance  Joliet's  prosperity. 

Communicatious  should  be  addressed  to 

John  Lambkrt,  President, 
J  AMU  B.  Sviaa.,  "iit«.x<t\*.T-^ , 
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RICHMOND,  VIRGINU. 


Tbb  tlme-boDored  ctutom  with  tnTCstors,  of  looking  to  the  West  aa  the 
field  par  excellence  (or  the  most  profitAble  employment  of  capitaj  and  tabor, 
bad  until  quite  a  recent  period  unduly  divartel  attention  from  the  unde- 
veloped but  valuable  resources  of  the  South.  But  the  Impulse  given  by  a 
decided  tbouj^b  tardy  recosnltion  of  these  nearer  and  safer  opportunities 
for  men  of  means  and  enterprise  will,  in  the  forthcoming  Census,  show  that 
during  the  last  decade  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  this  section. 

While  no  locality  can  claim  advantages  of  every  description,  few  have 
more  important  natural  resources  in  their  Immediate  vicinity  than  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  none  can  claim  a  greater  variety  at  sources  of  supply  easily 
accessible. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Rkview  statistics  were  given  as  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  interests,  so  that  In  the  present  issue  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  emphasise  only  those  most  important  to  investors. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  leading  facts  : 

I^nd  in  and  around  Richmond  is  cheaper  than  at  any  city  of  its  size 
and  prospects,  and  should  therefore  be  a  first-class  investment. 

That  at  no  manufacturing  centre,  equally  well  located  for  traiflc  with 
Imth  Interior  and  seaboard  markets,  is  there  such  an  amount  of  valuable 
water-power  undeveloped,— the  flowjmd  fall  of  James  River  at  this  point 
being  estimated  by  experts  as  capable  of  producing  npon  a  reasonable  out^ 
lay  some  16,000  horse-power,  in  addition  to  the  4,500  horse-power  more  or 
less  now  in  use. 

Furthermore,  that  inexhatistible  quantities  of  coal,  from  the  vast  stores 
being  developed  along  the  N'.  &  W.  and  the  C.  &  O.  Railroads,  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  city,  and  also  from  the  Richmond  coal  field,  not  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Richmond. 

And  finally,  that  no  location  can  be  found  where  a  combination  of  rail 
and  water  transportation  facilities  afford  a  wider  range  for  traffic  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  where  better-conditions  exist  for  varied  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

Without  l>eing  advertised  stall  as  a  place,  her  great  natural  advantages, 
only  in  small  part  availed  of,  are  shown  by  a  steady  progressdue  almost  en- 
tirely to  local  and  individual  enterprise.  Since  ItMO capital  in  uiauufa<-tutrs 
has  increased  16(3  per  cent.,  being  now  916,906,580,  employed  in  783  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  increase  of  capital  during  ISUO  having  been 
«3,(r76,775,  and  the  total  output  of  products  934,580,1M7. 

Commercial  transactions  for  the  same  year  were  almost  equally  gratify- 
ing, jobbers'  sales  having  reached  $32,042,000. 

And  as  indicating  the  safe  character  and  management  of  these  enterprises 
It  should  be  stated  that  Richmond's  credit  record  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

The  following  list  of  raw  materials,  either  Immediately  at  Richmond  or 
available  from  tributary  sections  over  transportation  lines  converging  there, 
will  indicate  the  number  and  klndtaf  enterprises  which  can  be  most  success- 
fully conducted. 

From  FxBua  and  Fields.— Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and 
other  grains,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hides,  leather,  and  wool. 

Fhom  Forksts.— Birch,  cherry,  dogwood,  hickory,  locust,  maple,  oak, 
pine,  poplar,  plum,  walnut,  willow,  and.  many  other  woods  of  commercial 
value;  large  quantities  of  ties  and  cooperage  stuff,  and  gums,  turpentine, 
and  tar. 

From  Quakkibs.— Brownstone,  buhrstone,  granite,  limestone,  soap- 
stone,  slatv.  and  xandstone  of  tbe  finest  grades. 

From  Minem  and  Mineral  Bkos.— Asbestos,  agate,  asphalt,  aniimony, 
barytes,  clays  for  brick.t,  pottery,  etc.;  copper,  coal,  carb,  magnesln,  criuent, 
felaspar.  fertilizer  material,  glass  sands,  minerals  fur  grouuii  piuiil« 
graphite,  jasper,  kaolin,  lead,  mica,  manganese,  nickel,  ochre,  plaster,  sul 


phur,  salt,  line  and  iron  ores,  and  iron  pyiites  In  large  quantities,  siid  of  tbe 
best  quality 

Anv  further  information  will  be  gladly  furalsbed  if  Inquiries  are  ad- 
dressed to  ,„        ,v  r. 
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RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA? 


No  ONE  ran  write  of  the  historic  city  of  Richmond  without  some  enthn- 
siasm,  and  whatever  is  written  is  read  with  Interest. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  cry  was  "On  to  Richmond  I  On  to  Richmond  I " 
The  same  cry  In  heard  now,  bat  in  an  entirely  different  sense.  Then  it  was 
the  battle-cry,  now  it  is  the  cry  of  Industrial  development ;  then  brother 
was  seeking  the  life  of  brother,  now  all  are  Joining  forces  and  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  poshing  forward  the  wheels  of  pror'ess,  which  are 
moving  the  grand  old  city  on  the  James  to  even  a  far  greatv'  and  more  re- 
splendent historic  record  than  has  heretofore  been  achieved. 

In  our  travels  through  the  city  we  could  not  help  casting  an  eye  back- 
ward and  cximparing  the  Richmond  of  twenty-flve  years  ago  with  the  Rich- 
mond of  the  present.  'I'wenty-fivn  years  Ago,  desolate  and  in  aHhcs  ;  fathers, 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  all  in  mourning.  Richmond,  with  all  her 
natural  advantages  for  a  large  manufacturing  city,  her  splendid  clioiate.  her 
many  magnificent  homes,  her  numerous  churches,  was  but  a  shadow  of  Ih-j 
past. 

But  her  sons  and  daughters,  without  money,  went  to  work,  and  to-day 
we  sec  what  no  one  dreamed  of— a  most  bcaatiful  city  with  her  eight  hundred 
manufacturing  establiahments  employing  22,IXX)  people,  using  $11,000,0(10 
capital,  producing  $34,000,000  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds ;  public 
schools  with  15,000  pupils,  and  standing  fourth  on  the  educational  list  in  the 
United  States;  bank  clearings  of  904,000,000;  property  a-^sessed  for  taxa- 
tion, 9<n,000,000  -.  jobbing  sales  of  $32,000,000,  and  total  sales  outside  of  man- 
ufactures of  $47,000,000;  thirty-three  miles  of  street  railway,  nearly  all 
run  by  electricity ;  a  population  of  100,000,  and  I,ii00  new  bouses  erected 
during  1H90. 

But  not  being  content  with  the  progress  stated  above,  Richmond  has 
again  put  forth  her  energy  and  has  opened  wide  her  doors  to  the/ree  entry 
of  manufacturers  and  investors  the  world  over;  ofTering  to  manufacturers, 
in  the  beau t Iful  suburb  of  East  Richmond,  free  sites  for  factories.  This, 
added  to  her  many  shipping  facilities,  l>oth  by  rail  and  water,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  her  valuable  home  trade,  presents  an  argument  which  man- 
ufacturers are  not  slow  to  appreciate ;  and,  although  this  offer  ha')  been 
made  for  only  a  few  months  past,  quite  a  number  have  availed  thcmselvcH 
of  it,  and  the  factory  walls  are  fast  rising,  inside  of  which  the  busy  whir  of 
the  wheels  and  macnlDcry  will  soon  be  heard. 

The  East  Richmond  Company  is  organized  upon  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  methods.  The  property  consists  of  abouC  1,000  acres  of  beautiful 
valley  and  plateau  land,  aflordmg  an  desirable  homes  for  the  mechanic  as 
for  tlie  capitalist,  and  no  more  desirable  re-iidential  property  can  l>e  found 
anywhere.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  offered  to  poor  and  rich  alike.  The 
shares  are  $2,i  each,  payments  $1  per  month.  Every  holder  of  twelve  shares 
will  be  entitled  to  one  lot  at  the  drawing  'business  lota  25  <  120  feet;  resi- 
dence lots  SI  X  1*)  feel  I.  The  company  will  build  houses  for  stockholders 
and  soil  them  on  monthly  payments.  This  is  done  so  as  to  make  every  per- 
son, as  much  as  possible,  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  place,  and  to  iden- 
tify them  with  it.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  property-holder  makes  a 
better  citizen  than  one  who  is  not,  and  herein  the  company  show  their  wis- 
dom. 

The  East  Richmond  Company  has  a  bright  and  successful  future  before 
it.  The  property  is  so  near  the  citv  proper  that  its  value  outside  of  the  plan 
of  development  now  l>eing  pursued  is  rapidly  Increasing.  The  local  demand 
for  lots  and  homes  is  large,  out  at  the  present  time  no  lots  are  lx>ing  sold,  as 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  have  the  drawing  tint t.  These  lots  are 
sure  to  bring  a  big  price,  and  a  person  will  get  his  good  dividend-paying 
stock  for  practically  nothing.  The  electric  street  railway  will  soon  connect 
East  Richmond  with  the  city,  via  East  Richmond  Avenue,  which  is  now  be- 
injgopcned.  The  avenue  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  the  City  Hall  is  only  a 
Mteen  minute  ride  by  this  avenue  from  the  central  portion  of  the  property  ; 
eonsoquently,  enhancing  values. 

Our  opinion,  after  carefully  looking  Into  the  plan  and  seeing  the  property, 
and  coupling  this  to  the  rapid  gr<  wth  of  Richmond,  is  that  an  investment 
in  East  Richmond  Is  absolutely  safe  and  sure  to  pav  enormously  ;  and  that 
the  next  census  will  give  Richmond  and  suburbs  2(]0,000  population. 

Mr.  David  W.  Hclnhart,  General  Manager  of  the  East  Richmond  Corn- 
will  give  all  particulars  aud  Information.    Uis  &&<^x«.«>>  N&  "fiNf^ ''Sju^ 


panv,  n-|||uiTC  all  particulars 
iUiii  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


BKBtmrtD,  VA, 

A  GLANCE  AT  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

The  subject,  of  electric  gfar  baa  »ttrttct«d  attontloa  amnne  p'<wtric(il  unci 
roorhanlral  pn^lneers  the  world  over.    The  idea  was  t^  =       •  ••  inc; 

alirrwt  noisele-w  and  at  the  Hsme  time  with  Hiifflcient  I  m> 

withstand  the  wear  demanded  by  the  high   speed   luvess'i:  nc 

n)n(or.  Nothing  was  known  to  take  Huh  place  until  rawhi4i»  Ke^r  was  in- 
vented.   The  manner  of  construction  Is  this : 

Rawhide  in  circular  sheets,  glued  together  and  "ii''i"f>-'  >«  v.„„„..  (,^. 
draulic  preasnie.  aecurefl  a  perfectly  solid  iMsis.    Thr  .re 

of  brass  l»  run.     Over  this  (at  the  ends)  brass  plat  <  .ro 

and  riveted  through  the  rawhide  from  end  to  end,  mnke  a  hollo^v  ryliudpr. 
The  con  grooves  are  then  milled  out  and  the  trimniinfjupdone.  This  makea 
a  very  fine  gear,  costing  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  iron,  and.  being  alaiost 
noiselexA,  oiakejt  up  for  its  lack  of  length  in  wear  in  this  feature. 

Mr.  1.  Bluford,  of  Fifteenth  Street,  Richmond,  Va..  is  one  of  the  Isrgest 
manufacturers  of  this  gear  in   the  South.     He  also  manufacli  iric 

motors  of  very  excellent  quality,  with  several  new  features  an.  rn 

of  his  own,  and  an  improved   trolley  for  electric  c«rs.    Parties  ii  i  in 

these  matters  would  do  well  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Rlnford.  ile  Ims  liad 
considerable  to  do  with  setting  up  si  d  equipping  some  of  the  largest  elec- 
trical railways  in  the  South,  and,  being  a  manufacturer  and 'patent«e  of 
numberless  appliances  necessary  for  this  business,  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  at  once. 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

The  famous  watering  places  and  mountain  resorts  of  Virginia  and  West 
Viri^inia  are  reached  by  the  Che88i>eake  &  Ohio  Railway,  with  its  fine  train 
service  of  Vestlhuled  Pullman  and  Pining  c^rs,  scheduled  to  leave  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wa.shington,  Old  Point  Richmond,  Cincin- 
nati, I<ouisville,  etc.,  at  convenient  hours. 

The  "  F.  F.  V."  (Fa.st  Klving  Virginianl,  a  solid  vestibule  train  lighted 
by  electricity,  leaves  Now  Vorlt  daily  at  5  p.  m.;  Philndelpliia,  7:411  P.  M.;  Bal- 
timore, 0:55  p.  M.,  and  Washington,  11:10  p.  M^  from  the  East;  Cincinnati  at 
0:30  p.  M.,  and  Louisville  SM  p.  u.  from  the  West,  and  reaches  the  stations 
for  the  Hot,  Warm,  and  HealinK  Springs,  (Jreenbricr  White  Sulphur,  Sweet 
Springs,  Kockbridge  Alum,  Red  Sulphur,  etc.,  the  ne.xt  morning. 

In  addition  to  the  "  F.  F.  V."  another  fast  train  with  Pullman  and  din- 
ing cars  leaves  Washington  at  2  p.  .M.  daily  (having  connection  leaving  New 
YorkH  A.  M.)  and  reaches  the  mountain  resorts  of  Virginia  the  .same  evening. 

After  July  1st,  a  standard-gauge  road  will  be  completed  from  Covington. 
Va.,  to  the  Hot  Springs,  placing  the  Hot,  Healing,  and  Warm  Springy  su- 
perior for  the  value  of  their  waters  and  beautiful  surroundings,  within 
easy  reach. 

The  l>caulirul  scenery  through  which  the  C.  Sc  O.  passes,  the  medicinal 
wafers  and  hiirh  (n"ades  of  mountain  air  of  its  resorts,  commend  them  to  the 
health  and  pleasure  seeker. 

J.  F.  LANSING  &  CO. 

This  well-known  firm  of  dealers  in  real  estate  was  established  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1K72,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  niarvelloiisgrowth 
and  prosperity  of  Lincoln.  The  firm  is  composed  of  J.  F.  Lansing  and  I..  C. 
Clark,  and  a  large  work  is  done  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  city  real  estate, 
mortgage  loans,  etc.,  etc.  In  business  properties  Messrs.  Lansing  &  Co. 
have  some  unexampled  and  thoroughly  first-class  bargains,  netting  not  leas 
than  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.  Also  on  their  lists  may  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  suburban  building  and  farming  sites,  and  in  their  extent  of  ofTcr- 
ings  of  Hne  acreage  property  they  are  without  a  rival. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  investments  made  for  Eastern  capltAllfttH, 
Messrs.  I^nsing  &  Co.  referring  with  Just  pride  in  this  connection  to  a  lai^ 
list  of  clients. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited,  and  all  inquiries  relating  to  rejil 
estate  matters  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  replied  to.    J.  F.  I<ansing  & 
Co.  can  furnish  the  best  of  references,  and  arc  widely  known  as  straight 
business  men. 


LILY  OP  THE  NILE. 


Its  fragrance  is  that  of  the  opening  bnds  of  Spring.  Once  used  you  will 
have  no  other.  It  Is  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  remarkable  petmanenc«. 
Jlanufacturedonly  by  Uadnut,  218  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


rANCHESTl 


On  the  river  opposite  Richmond,  and  in  a,  right  snfflc  triangle  the  base 
of  which  is  an  irregular  line  of  river  front.  Is  Hitusted  Manchester,  one  of  the 
most  proKressive  and  promising  cities  in  Virginia.  Topographically  this  tri- 
angle is  cnaracteriKcd  oy  an  easy  ascent  all  along  itnareafrom  thebase  tothe 
apex,  that  ascent  being  especially  noticeable  near  the  westeni  corporate 
boundary.  The  history  of  Manchester  is  interesting.  Its  very  gencMis  t>eing 
marked  by  a  propbecv  of  Industrial  development  which  It  has  been  fulfilling 
foryears,  aua  is  destined  to  fulfill  more  completely  in  the  near  future.  Man- 
chester, In  common  with  all  other  cities  of  Virginia,  has  had  I  tn  ups  and 
its  downs.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was  the  seat  oi.many  tobacco  Industries. 
After  the  war  its  people  were,  of  course,  impoverished,  and  though  it  es- 
caped such  a  disaster  as  the  conHa^ation  that  burned  tne  greater  portion 
of  the  business  quarter  of  Richmond,  the  latt«r,  by  reason  of  ita  becoming 
early  after  the  cessation  of  hostiljiles  the  money  centre  of  the  State,  ab- 
sort>ed  much  of  its  trade.  The  conditions,  however,  were  only  temporary. 
ManchcBter  and  Richmond  continue  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon  and  of 
mutual  beuedt  to  each  other,  but  Manchester  has  within  herself  the  factors 
of  recuperation  and  an  independent  progress  In  certain  directions,  and  tliese 
were  not  «low  in  asserting  themselves.  She  had  the  situation,  the  water 
power,  the  railroad  connections,  the  climate,  the  tributary  territory,  and  the 
will  to  make  her  acitv,  and  they  were  all  converged  to  tnat  consummation 
with  substantial  and  gratifying  results. 

The  reflourishing  of  Manchester  may  be  likened  to  the  effect  of  grafting 
a  new  branch  upon  an  old  and  vigorous  stem.  There  development  or  the  city 
antedates  the  phenomenal  progress  in  Virginia  iu  the  last  two  years,  ft 
began  about  a  half  a  decade  ago,  and  each  year  has  been  an  improvement 
on  the  one  preceding  it — each  year  has  verified  the  promise  oi  its  prede- 
cessor. The  half  decade  has  been  an  era  of  municipal  improvement, 
of  liuitding  of  residential  and  business  houses,  of  business  expansion  and  of 
territoriar  extension.  The  Manchester  of  to-day  Is  a  place  instinct  with 
the  evidences  of  nineteenth  century  city  progress  wherever  one  turns. 
The  streets  are  well  laid  otT,  paved  and  graded.  J100,00l»  having  been  spent 
on  them  last  year.  Throughout  *he  city  are  electric  lights  and  telephone 
service,  the  latter  connecting  with  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  a  perfect 
system  of  sewage  has  been  planned  ana  will  be  completed  at  once. 
The  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  is  drawn  from  the  river  at 
a  point  l>eyond  the  possibility  of  cont^amlnation,  and  pumped  into  a  tower, 
whence  it  is  distributed  over  the  city  in  abundant  supply.  Building  in 
Manchester  during  the  year  ISOO  was  remarkably  active,  the  value  of  these 
improvements  reaching  $147,450.  When  theyear  closed  I5S  new  houses  had 
been  completed  and  30  were  unfinished,  and  as  an  indic^ition  of  what  the 
present  year  promise*,  it  is  mentioned  that  at  one  meeting  of  the  Citv 
Council  recently  applications  for  permits  to  build  cB  houses  were  receivea. 
The  buildings  erected  In  ItW)  and  those  nowunder  way  embrace  residences, 
stores  and  industrial  planta.  The  cost  of  the  industrial  plants  erected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  those  now  under  way  will  aggregate  about 
$220,000.  Many  of  the  stores  are  of  the  most  sultstantlal  character,  while 
picturcMCiue  architecture  and  all  the  modem  conveniences  are  features  of 
the  new  residences 

The  people  of  Manchester  are  essentially  a  church-going  coraninnit^. 
There  are  in  the  city  seven  white  and  four  colored  churches,  and  their  ex- 
penditures on  benevolent  objects  are  exceptionally  liberal.  The  public 
schools  are  two  in  number,  one  white  and  on;  colored.  These  buildings  are 
handsome  and  commodious  structures,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000  each,  and 
another  still  handsomer  public  school  building  is  to  be  put  up.  The  private 
schools  are  ample  and  of  high  gra<le. 

The  industries  in  Manchester  fjivo  employment  to  4,500  hands.  The  ma- 
jority live  here.  Many  live  In  Richmond,  less  than  a  half  mile  distant. 
Among  the  Industries  of  Manchester  already  established  may  be  mentioned: 
Two  large  cotton  mills,  a  paper  mill,  the  celebrated  Dunlop  flouring  mills, 
whose  tlour  brought  the  hignest  price  In  the  Brazilian  market  this  season; 
the  railroad  shops  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  system  ond  the  Atlanta 
Coast  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Nail  and  Iron  Works  (on  Belle  Isle),  the 
Standard  Spike  Company's  mills,  Iwo  large  tanneries,  two  sumac  and 
bark  mills,  large  oil  works,  five  brick  yards,  an  extensive  mattress  factory, 
two  planing  mills,  two  sash  and  blind  factories,  a  very  large  tobacco  fac- 
tory, fertlliring  works,  a  furniture  factory,  granite  and  marble  yards,  an  ice 
plant.  *n  ice  machine  manufacturing  plant,  Johnson  &  Co.'s  iron  works  (an 
old  plant  employing  many  operatives,  removed  here  from  Richmond),  a  can- 
ning and  pickling  factory,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  large  job  printing  oflftce 
and  a  sprightly  afternoon  penny  paper  {The  leader},  conducted  by  the 
Leader  Puidishing  Company. 

The  building  associations,  the  real  estate  men,  the  land  companies,  and 
Individuals  are'  pushing  the  ert^ction  of  houses  as  fast  as  possible,   and 
heartily  coiiperating  with  the  City  Council   in  all  that  pertains  t^  the  gen- 
eral axlvancement  of  the  city.    Parties   wishing  factory  s^v«».»««  iw.iSv^vNn^ 
any  information  concerning  Manchester,  are  invited  to  coavww>asCNK»>*.  ■s«vc&. 
the  Secretary  of  the  MoncDester  Chamber  of  Csromeree. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


imo^^^B 


LiKrnLNhivH  13  strong  n»nks  and  safe  deposit*:  lOriulwsy  Iloesandmors 
cnmiiiu  ;  IVi  trtkiti'i  In  atiif  out  dally  ;  52  miles  of  street  rallwaT  opemted  by 
elpctnrii  v:  U  public  paries  ;  Hi  public  halls  and  baildini(8;  ^ mileR of  sLreeLs. 
KMaud  l2ufcet.  widF;  22  miles  of  paved  streets ;  ID  miles  of  storm- waUer 
SpiTpr  :  '^7  inil<."4  nf  Miinitar^  sewer:  \i  churches  ;  3o  colleges  and  schools  ;  an 
'ii      '  f  mu-iic;  s  hospit^ils  ana  asylums  ;   10,OI]0  children   in   the  public 

>■  «W  heads  of  families  ;  o.-lii  bouse  «nd  land  owners  ;  iW  newsnapem 

n  iii'iils;  II  building  and   loan   associations;   15  iocorporatea   cooi- 

iMiiica;  im  ntanu(actorie8:  the  best  paper-mill  in  the  West;  TOO  telephones 
lnu>«i.  Three-fourths  of  the  express  basint^ss  of  Wells-Farno  &  Oo.'s  ex- 
nre>M,  American  Express  Company,  and  Pacidc  Express  (.Company  done  In 
the  whole  ci(  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  received  at,  sent  from,  passes  throueh, 
or  i»  tr«us(crriMl  here.  It  has  also  UlIU  fraternal,  moral,  and  bensTolent  so- 
cietie-H,  i;}  temperance  unions,  and  more  comfortable  and  luxurious  homos  in 
proportion  to  its  popubition  than  any  other  Western  citv.  The  amounts 
actually  expended  in  improvomenU  were,  in  ISST,  $i£KJO,lBti ;  in  1888,  t3,S87.- 
418 ;  in  l.<««,  S^i.oai.WM  ;   and  in  IMK).  S4,iaO,(M9. 

Lincoln  offers  encoaragement  and  aid  in  money  or  lands  to  worthy  ea- 
terprisos  seeking  location  here. 

l'"or  further  particulars  address  the 

Kkai.  Kstatb  Exchanoe.  Uocoln,  Neb. 


A  rtsunie  of  thenumerous  adrantages  of  Lincoln  as  a  commercial,  edit- 
rational,  and  milro.id  centre  would  he  inromplete  without  dwelling  upon 
the  im|Tortnnci>  of  that  vast  corporation,  the  '•  Burlington  Route" — a  system 
e.\teudiiigfroni  the  Cireat  Lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mouatalns,  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota,  from  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the 
mining-eainps  of  the  Black  Hills  ;  a  railroad  whose  mileage  exceeds  the  dis- 
tance from  Maine  to  Califuruia  and  back  again. 

Few  people,  esp'-cially  l-Xsterners.  realise  the  vast  extent  of  our  country 
or  the  iniportanae  of  the  railroads  that  encircle  It,  Space  forbids  anything 
like  a  reasonable  description  of  this  vast  thoroughfare;  sufilce  it  to  say  that 
It  reaches  all  points  of  importance  in  ten  States,  its  equipment  is  the  finest 
that  money  can  buy,  and  its  appliances  for  speed  and  comfort  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  Knsiern  ro.ids  and  e<iual  to  anv  in  the  world. 

The  "  Hurlington  "  was  the  tirst  to  reach  Lincoln,  and  her  continual 
hraiicbiiiK  out  in  ail  directions  has  made  Lincoln  what  she  Is  to-day —the 
greatest  coinrnercini  and  distritjuting  f>oint  in  the  Western  country.  It  is 
over  this  line  the  famous  fast  mail  trains  arc  run,  and  as  an  example  of  the 
terrific  N|>eed  maintained  we  will  simply  mention  that  Chicago  momlng 
papers  are  delivered  in  Lincoln  before  dark  the  same  evening;  distance,  542 
miles.  The  famous  "  Klyer,"  leaving  Missouri  River  in  the  morning,  reaches 
Denver  at  (1:15  p.  M.  same  (lay;  distance,  539  miles.  Verily  the  "Burling- 
ton "  is  great. 
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ban  Properly.  Propert^jhoiTkdWdtoruon-rosidenta.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DENVER,  COLO; 

HER  AGRICULTUKAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  BACKING. 


Colorado  contains  104,S00  sqaare  miles,  equal  to  66,880,000  acres,  or 
alx>ut  738,000  acres  larner  tliaii  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Perinsjlvau  a.  The  Rocky  MouutaiuH  bisect  the  State  into  an  Eastern 
and  a  Western  slope. 

It  ban  been  well  said  that  very  man;  intellJKent  people  in  the  Atlantic 
States  still  possess  only  a  crude  conception  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country.  The  niialeadiuK  literature  of  half  acentury  made 
a  lasting  impression.  Major  Pike,  the  leader  of  an  expedition  in  1805, 
offlclally  reported  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  Missouri  Kiver  would  stem  the 
advance  of  eivilizatiou  westward.  Mi^jor  Long  in  1820  corroborated  Major 
Pike.  General  John  C.  Fremont  crossed  the  plaiiLs  and  the  Hock y  Moun- 
tains in  1842-44  witliout  realizing  the  agrlculturiil  possibilities  of  the  West. 
The  geographifs  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  older  States  perpetuated 
the  delusion  of  the  cxLstenee  of  a  great  American  desert  between  tbe  Mis- 
souri and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  even  eight  years  after  the  Civil  War 
General  Ha«'n  tokl  (he  ri-otlers  of  The  NftRTH  .Vhkhican  Rkvikw  that  we 
bad  reached  the  wrstern  limit  of  our  agricultural  resources,  tliat  there  was 
little  good  laud  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  east  uf  the  lUUth  meridian,  while 
west  of  that  meridian  there  was  ouly  an  inslgniHoint  portion— one  acre  in 
a  buudred— that  could  ever  have  appreciable  value  for  agricultural  pur 
poses. 

What  are  the  facts  to-day*  Why,  that,  nlthougb  Colorado  is  associated 
In  the  minds  of  most  people  as  preeminently  a  mineral-producing  State,  the 
aKricultural  and  horticultural  products  for  1890  aniouuted  t-o  upwards  of 
$40,000.0110,  as  against  a  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copiier  product  of  $;lO,(KI0,0a), 
while  the  present  yeariLSUl)  will  sue  her  agricultural  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts reach  950,000.0110  at  least. 

What  bas  produced  this  vast  change?  What  has  converted  a  dreary 
waste,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  into  fertile  lields,  gardens,  and 
orchards {  What  but  Irrigation,  such  as  wo-s  practised  l)y  the  ancients  2.000 
years  ago— the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  numerous  streams  issuing  from 
the  mountains,  fed  by  eternal  springs  and  melting  snows,  and  the  Judicious 
and  intelligent  distribution  of  such  diverted  waters  over  land  unsurpassed 
for  fertility  on  earth.  The  triumph  of  agriculture  in  Colorado  is  the  great 
wonder  of  Western  clvllijiation. 

Successful  farming  in  Colorado  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1880 
Colorado  imported  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat,  two  million  bushels  of 
corn,  a  half  million  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  million  bushels  of  oats,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  hay.  At  that  date  there  were  000  miles  of  irri- 
gatlngditcbes  in  the  entire  State. 

To-day  there  are  U.tXIO  miles  of  main  irrigating  canals,  i.  e.,  canals  actu- 
ally tapping  the  streams,  and  at  least  another  11,000  miles  of  UiteralH  or  dis- 
trirjuting  rlitchcs.  The  construction  of  these  canals  and  laterals  has  cost 
112.000,000,  and  underthera  nearly  2,IRNJ,000  acres  are  now  cultivated,  while 
another  4.000,000  acres,  which  the  plough  has  not  yet  touched,  are  also  capa- 
ble of  being  irrigated  from  the  same  canals,  which  carry  water  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  valley  of  the  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  oldest 
section  in  Colorado  under  irrigation,  bas  by  this  means  Ijeen  largely  devel- 
oped into  a  magnihcent  farming  and  fruit  country,  while  the  valleys  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Urande  on  the  Ii^astern  8lo(>e.  and  of  the  San  Juan, 
the  Grand,  and  the  Wtiite  River  and  the  Bear  River  on  the  Western  slope, 
ore  almply  in  their  agricultural  infancy,  with  certainty  of  great  results. 

Take  for  instance  the  San  Luis  Valley,  larger  than  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, practically  flat,  watered  by  niouiiiaiu  streams  and  traversed  by  the 
historic  Rio  Grande  iet  Norte.  The  valley  is  IWi  miles  long  by  00  miles  wide, 
with  an  altitude  ol  i,0(JO  feet,  surmounted  by  mountains  from  4,000  to  7.000 
(eet  higher  than  the  plain.  Ten  years  ago  the  valley  had  few  inhal)itants. 
To  day  it  contains  several  thousand  miles  of  irrigating  canals  and  ditches, 
hundreds  ol  farms,  and  the  writer  has  seen  there  a  .S,0OO-acre  field  of  wheat, 
averaging  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  sheaves  of  wheat,  as  dropped  from  the 
binder,  measuring  4  feet  0  inches  long;  oats  7  feet  high,  with  heads  20  inches 
long;  whe-at  and  ijariey  nearly  0  feet  high;  rye  t)  (eet,  with  heads  0  inches 
tougi  pea  stalks  Hfeetlong,  heavily  loaded;  potatoes  each  weighing  4  pounds, 
aolla  right  through  and  good  eating;  and  so  on. 

Colorado  has  scarcely  begun  to  develop  its  water  possibilities,  but  Irrl- 
tmtion  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  reduced  to  a  science:  deep  ploughing, 
tnorough  cultivation,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  economical  use  of  water 
are  all  extending  the  area  of  cultivated  land  under  existing  ditches,  while  a 
system  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  and  conservation  of  storm  and  Hood 
waters  (which  now  are  wa-ited  and  damage  the  levees  and  Hood  the  lands  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley)  is  a  matter  lor  the  early  future.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  the  area  of  cultivated  land  and  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products  u(  the  State  will  be  at  least  double  their  prcs>ti\t  &.vu»,'<»!^. 
by  the  year  lUOO. 


lnbury,  conn. 


An  old-established  town,  organized  and  settled  over  two  eentnriea  ago, 
its  civil  and  commercial  spirit  as  sturdy  and  vigorous  to-day  as  that  wblch 
pervades  some  young  and  bustling  township  in  the  great  West— such  U 
Danbury. 

Beautifully  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fertile  reKions 
of  the  historic  State  of  Connecticut,  it  has  direct  communication  with  the 
West  and  the  East  by  the  New  York  &  New  England  and  Housatonic  rail- 
ways; with  New  Yoric  City  by  the  Danbury  &  Nor  walk  and  the  New  York 
City  and  Northern  railways.  By  Its  own  roads  it  connects  with  the  Harlem, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Naugatuck,  the  Connecticut  Western,  the  CoD- 
sulidated  and  the  Boston  &  Albany,  It  is  but  twenty  miles  from  tide-water, 
fiiidttljout  aixty-flve  miles  from  New  York  city,  between  which  point  and 
Danbury  there  are  fourteen  passenger  trains  dally,  CV>mpeting  lines  have 
given  rapid  time  and  low  rates. 

Beside  the  valuable  facilities  for  transportation  herein  mentioned  other 
eulerpriHes  are  projected  which  will  greatly  add  to  them. 

The  population  of  Danbury  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  steadily 
on  the  Increase.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  211,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  next  decade  will  undouutedly  show  a  still  larger  growth.  The  town 
has  the  facilities  for  growing,  and  they  will  be  taken  advantage  ot  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Danbury  can  present  some  ver>'  substantial  proofs  that  it  is 
a  Krowing,  healthy,  enterprising,  thoroughly  wide-awake  place. 

Hats  are  the  chief  nianufacturing  product  of  Danbury.  It  is  the  great 
hat  centre  of  America,  and  it  has  licid  that  proud  position  for  more  than  « 
century,  but  never  so  decisively  as  now.  The  figures  (and  nothing  are  more 
frigidly  straight  than  tigures)  show  plainly  that  that  enviable  position  will 
always  be  hem. 

The  greatest  growth  in  this  branch  of  Industry  has  been  made  within  the 
lost  five  years.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  bat  factories  in  the  town  has 
doubled,  and  two-thirds  of  that  increase  has  been  made  within  the  latter 
half  of  ttiat  penoa.  And  not  only  has  the  number  of  factories  been  in- 
creased, but  there  have  been  made  large  additions  to  existing  factories. 
We  believe  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  more  than  twice  the  nuntber  of  hats  in 
the  year  just  closed  (1890)  were  turned  out  ot  all  our  shops  than  in  ISgO. 
This  is  a  very  notable  ton-year  growth  in  a  business  that  has  been  estab- 
lished for  over  a  century. 

In  addition  to  these  factories  where  the  bat  is  finished  there  are  two 
extensive  milts  for  the  preparation  of  fur,  three  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  hat  cases,  and  six  large  shops  for  the  making  of  paper  boxes. 

Besides  these  there  are  five  large  ironworking  mills,  a  silver-plating 
Industry  (rapidly  growing),  and  several  minor  industries. 

There  are  several  valuable  helps  to  a  community  In  batting  that  are 
lacking  in  many  other  manufactures.  Of  the  several  thousand  employ^  In 
the  factories  of  Danbury  there  Is  a  large  proportion  ot  females.  Most  of 
these  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  public  schooling,  and  a  number 
of  them  arc  graduates  of  our  high  school.  The  work  is  comparatively  light 
and  clean,  and  the  industrious  earn  fair  wages.    In  the  matter  ot  dress  and 


^ANBURY.  CONN. 


deportment  these  operatives  appear  to  advantage  In  any  societ;.  1'lit* 
fathers,  sons,  and  dauKht«r8  are  at  work  In  the  shops,  and  their  iuteresls 
consequently  centre  there.  They  are  patrons  of  libraries,  lectures,  art, 
tnuaic.  This  explains  the  presence  of  so  many  beautiful  bouses,  well-kept 
lawns,  aiid  extensive  flower  beds  In  the  town  of  Danbury, 

In  its  residences  and  their  condition  Danbury  particularly  excels.  We 
are  confident  that  in  the  lost  Qve  yeurs  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  thousand 
residences,  each  expressing  some  special  architectural  attraction,  have  (>ren 
TCared  In  Danbury.  They  are  conspicuous  landmarks  in  all  streets,  and  soni« 
o(  the  new  avenues  are  composed  entirely  of  theui.  They  have  cost  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  royal  one  thousand 
■  embrace  all  recognized  styles  of  architecture— Moorish,  Queen  Anne,  Byz- 
antine, Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Norman,  Anvicus,  Antique,  and  Modern.  The 
combination,  full  of  poetic  lines  and  l>eautiful  tints,  presents  a  very  attractive 
picture  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  and  are  owned  by  factory  operatives  and  by 
foctorv  owners. 

A  new  and  very  desirable  taste  has  also  been  displayed  in  public  or  busi- 
ness architecture,  and  Danbury,  besides  its  many  handsome  residences,  has 
gone  into  the  construction  of  attractive  biutiness  structures. 

The  very  beautiful  library  building  has  been  supplemented  by  an  artistic 
club  house,  several  remarkably  line  bank  structures,  an  elegant  city  hall, 
and  a  number  of  artistic  business  fabrics.  Besides  these  have  been  reared 
in  the  past  three  years  a  score  or  more  of  substantial  commerciul  l>locks. 

UutHidc  the  village  there  are  many  drives  to  charming  mountain  slopes 
and  through  most  attractive  valleys  full  of  cultivated  lields. 

There  are  several  handsome  lakes  in  the  vicinity  whose  waters  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  who^e  shores  are  captivating  with  plc-nlc  grounds. 

These  attractions,  with  roomy  and  handsome  sites  for  vl)la.s  and  the 
rapid  and  frequent  daily  communication  with  New  York  City,  form  for 
Danbury  a  strong  drawing  card  for  city  people  of  wealth  and  refinement 
who  desire  a  home  in  the  country  where  the  surroundings  are  congenial  to 
their  tast«s. 

The  water  supply  of  a  town  is  a  mattcrof  very  considerable  importance. 
At  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  (already  paid)  the  town  of 
Danbury  has  secured  several  reservoirs  which  are  competent  (in  all  emer- 
gencies! to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing and  private  consumption  of  the  town.  It  Is  pure,  wholesome  water, 
remarkably  clear  of  all  sedltnent. 

The  progress  of  Its  merchants  has  been  in  stepping  with  the  growth  of 
the  town  and  with  the  increasing  demands  of  not  only  its  population,  but 
also  with  outside  needs ;  and  its  mercantile  pace  has  kept  pace  with  its 
municipal  growth.  Consequently,  it  can  offer  inducements  to  outside 
traders  that  cannot  bo  found  In  larger  cities.  And  in  further  consequence 
of  this  the  territory  of  its  trade  is  increasing  constantly.  It  has  spacious 
well-stocked  stores  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  its  business  in  these  depart- 
ments IS  increasing  in  extent  and  value. 

Danbury  has  a  street  railway,  the  electric  light,  telephone,  a  very  large 
public  library,  electric  fire  alarm,  a  first-claas  fire  department,  a  good  police 
forc«,  an  elegant  city  ball,  a  flourishing  club  for  business  men,  free  postal 
delivery,  and  public  sewers.     In  all  tbeae  respects  It  is  eci.\x\.vs**^  **  ■wi».-oj» 
more  preteotlous  cities  are  not. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


It  n  not  eaaj  to  delermlne  positive  values  of  city  r«al  estate.  It  Is  ofteo 
claimed  that  a  property  Is  worth  what  It  will  bring.  That  Is  approxlmatelr 
true  where  the  bayer  expects  and  la  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  quick  mar- 
ket. It  ia  not  necessarily  true  with  reference  to  a  permanent  itivestiueot. 
V'ictinui  of  booms  have  realijEed  this  most  bitterly.  NolwitbstandiitK  this 
feature  of  doubt,  it  is  still  true  that  iuvestmeuts  in  city  property  have 
proven  the  moat  profitable  and  therefore  the  most  popular  of  any  class  of 
speculative  investments.  We  use  the  word  "  speculative"  not  in  the  sense 
of  hazardous,  but  as  describing  an  turrjttincnt  which  it  is  lielieved  will  be 
likely  to  yield  more  than  an  ordinary  rate  of  interest.  We  venture  the  fol- 
lowing three  rules  for  t>e8t  determining  the  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore 
the  safety  as  an  investment,  of  city  real  estate  : 

1.  The  city's  natural  resources,  as  determined  by  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth  of  ihe  country  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment ;  the 
amount  of  territory  which  is  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue 
naturally  tributary  to  the  city  as  a  trading  centre,  and  its  railroad  facllitiee 
for  distribution  by  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 

2.  The  comparative  amount  of  property  owned  and  used  for  homes  or 
business  purposes  in  contradistinction  from  that  held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. While  at  any  given  time  comparatively  little  property  of  this  latter 
class  may  be  on  the  market,  it  ia  of  vital  importance  to  know  bow  much  ther* 
may  be  of  it,  which  at  some  future  time,  under  conditions  of  stringency, 
might  l>e  thrown  upon  and  gorge  the  market. 

3.  Taking  cities  of  similar  sice  and  imporiauce,  the  comparative  values 
of  property  per  front  foot  in  baslness  centres,  or  at  like  distances  therefrom 
and  with  like  surroundings  and  advantages. 

Applying  these  rules  to  Des  Moines,  la.,  we  find  the  following  facts  to 
exist  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  denied  : 

1.  Within  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  city  limits  are  inexhausti- 
ble coal  (leids,  with  veins  of  a  flne  quality  of  bituminous  coal  from  four  to  six 
feet  In  depth,  the  best  of  which  is  delivered  to  residences  by  the  ton  at  9i  to 
92.60.  The  slack  used  for  boilers  and  in  factories,  and  which  by  actual  test 
produces  HO  per  cent,  as  much  heat  as  the  lump  coal,  »  delivered  in  quantity 
tX  fifty  cents  per  ton.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  richness  of  Iowa  lands 
and  the  unsurpassed  facilities  for  stock  and  grain  raising.  A  radius  of  ISO 
uilles  of  such  country  furnishes  the  natural  ind  inalienable  support  for  the 
city,  of  which  territory  she  is  the  acknowledged  queen.  From  Des  Moines 
15  Imes  of  railway  diverge.  The  immense  variety  of  her  manufactured 
articles  and  the  importance  of  her  jobbing  interests  of  course  entitle  her  to 
a  very  considerable  patronage  from  other  Stales  and  Territories  from  which 
she  gets  her  full  share.  A  fine  quality  of  sand,  excellent  water  supplv,  and 
inexhaustible  clay  of  superior  quality  are  other  possessions  of  which  Des 
Moines  properly  boasts. 

2.  Two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  business  centre  marks  the  outside 
limits  of  platted  property,  and  then  only  where  a  large  educat'onal  institu- 
tion or  important  manufacturing  interests  form  a  nucleus  for  homes.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  average  boomed  cities,  with  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  her 
population  where  wild  lands  four  or  five  miles  from  business  centre  are 
platted  and  sold  as  town  lots  I 

3.  An  average  price  per  foot  for  business  lots  in  the  heart  of  business  in 
Des  Moines  is,  at  this  time,  $700  to  $S50.  One  block  distant,  on  good  busi- 
ness streets,  9400  to  9o00.  Magnificent  residence  property  from  three-fourths 
to  one  mile  from  business  centre,  §30  to  $40  per  front  foot.  One  and  one-half 
miles,  91H  to  925;  two  miles,  912.S0  to  910.  The>>e  figures  are  only  for  the 
best  grades  of  property,  with  electric  car  service,  paved  streets,  natural 
shade,  fine  church  and  school  advantages— in  short,  model  home  spots. 

These  values  are  so  decidedly  tielow  those  of  other  less  important  cities 
as  to  warrant  a  full  investigation.  Whether  values  in  other  cltie-">  !«■  iinn^a- 
sonably  high,  or  are  too  low  in  Des  Moines,  It  places  Des  Moin-*  on  ntiso- 
lately  safe  ground  as  being  the  bej»t  citv  in  the  West  to-day  in  u !  'it  ''iiv 
real  estate  as  an  InvestmeuV,   t\ic  t«vv*«>!x\Va.Uvi'  business  ui<-  :ty 

suDDort  aUveorKan\MA\otiV-no'«tvviaV\\«C*«uwwTCAiA'>j.-vt\iM\v,v  nr- 

nishes  detailed  IntottDaUoa  V«  \uvvm\t*t*.  ^ ^  .<&^vv«t.. 


5NT0N  HARB( 


This  young  cItT  has  come  into  snch  promise  of  rapid  and  substantial 
ftrowth.  Kivinj?  early  a)tauranc«  of  Kiant  proportions  ancf  »trenf(th,  with  lim- 
itless poHslbilities  and  unusual  natural  resources,  that  the  readers  of  the 
Kkvikw  will  \te  interested  in  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  I  trust,  as  to  its 
character  and  buniiiefls. 

Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  Pounty,  Michigan,  may  well  be  proud  of  Its  his- 
tory, Its  Knojtraphical  position;  ana  prospective  importance. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  a  ship  canal  extendin^j  from  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Faw  Paw  Rivers— the  clear,  rapidly  llowing,  and  beautiful 
waters  of  which  are  nariRable  for  many  milea  inland-  a  distance  of  a  mile 
to  the  more  than  one  hundred  business  houses  of  the  town  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate trade,  mav  be  found  a  thriving,  commercial  centre,  with  broad  streets 
and  Dumerous  business  blocks  that  would  !)e  a  credit  to  any  city,  and  ele- 
gant hotels  that  the  travelling  public  are  glad  to  patronize,  and  manufac- 
tories of  a  substantial  character:  while  a  little  further  back  from  Lake 
Michigan  may  lie  seen  the  beautiful  bluSs  where,  overlooking  and  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  lake,  the  rivers  with  the  ever-busy  shipping,  the 
several  railway  lines  with  their  twenty-three  daily  train  arrivals,  the  street 
railway  leading  to  the  elder  sister,  St.  Joseph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pictur- 
esque river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  busy  business  streets  of  the  town,  are 
found  the  pleasant  homes  of  the  well-to-do  citizens;  the  whole  forming  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  cify  with  site  at  once  advantageous  and  enjoyable. 

Benton  Harlior  is  the  chief  port  shipping  domestic  fruits;  receiving  by 
vessel,  manufacturing,  and  stilpping  tiy  rail  inland  lumber  and  other  build- 
ing materials;  and  is  the  transhipping  port  for  merchandise  for  interior 
towns,  and  for  much  ol  the  Milwaukee  trsfflc  to  and  from  Kaatern  cities. 

The  fruit-growing  belt  tributary  to  the  town  is  more  densely  populated 
than  any  similar  section  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
Kence  among  the.se  thrifty  people.  Pleasant  homes  with  neat  surroundings 
meet  the  eye  as  one  drives  through  the  (ruit  gardens  for  50  miles  inland  In 
every  direction  ;  and  more  than  W.ilCIO  people  mav  be  found  In  this  contigu- 
ous area,  whose  business  is  largolv  tributary  to  this  centre  of  trade. 

To  the  thermal  iuftuences  of  ttie  great  lake,  the  deepest  waters  of  which 
are  found  between  Chicago  and  this  shore,  aud  over  which  blow  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  is  due  the  exemption  from  spring  frosts  and  the  equable  climate 
at  all  seasons  enjoyed  by  the  citizens.  Blizzards  and  cyclones  are  here  un- 
known for  the  same  reason. 

Fruits  are  grown  to  greater  perfection  and  in  larger  quantities  in  (he 
surrounding  country  than  elsewhere  in  the  West;  and  thev  embrace  every 
desirable  variety  grown  in  a  northern  latitude,  the  strawberries,  peaches, 
and  melons  being  distinctivelv  famous  for  quality.  In  the  full  tide  of  fruit 
season  the  streets  of  the  town  are  often  blockaded  with  fruit-laden  teams 
awaltingdi.scliarge ;  and  as  high  as  Id.UOU  half-bushel  crates  of  strawberries 
have  l>een  loaded  atone  time  on  one  of  the  several  steamers  In  the  trade, 
besUicH  a  large  consignment  of  other  freight.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net 
annual  income  of  the  berry  shippers  amounts  to  over  $000,000.  The  business 
of  canning  fruit,  sweet  com,  and  kindred  products  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  several  hundred  people  are  employed  in  the  works. 

The  citv  has  no  competition  in  its  trade  till  South  Bend,  Ind.,  40  miles 
south;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  SO  miles  east;  Grand  Kapids,  H5  miles  northward 
or  Chicago,  HO  miles  southward  by  lake.  Is  reached;  and  it  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Berrien  County— a  county  havin)^  no  superior  for  agricultural 
resources,  water-power  privih^es,  raw-material  supplies  transportation 
facilities,  or  for  educational,  religious,  and  social  advantages. 

Transportation  facilities  arc  excellent.  Lake  Michigan  and  the  navigable 
rivers  ensure  iiiinlinum  rates,  for  they  are  not  amenable  to  Inter  slate  com- 
merce laws;  and  the  steamiTs  largely  make  thi"  rates  the  rail  lines  must  ac- 
cept. The  Milwaukee  and  KiLstern  Transportation  Company  have  just  estab- 
lished a  steamship  line  with  daily  service  between  Milwaukee  and  Benton 
Harbor,  to  bo  operated  throughout  the  year,  and  there  are  two  lines  of 
steamers  to  Chicago  with  superior  passenger  accommodations  ;  one  line 
ofTeriiig  dully  services,  the  other  sailing  twice  daily,  with  boats  unsurpassed 
upon  the  entire  chain  of  lakes. 

The  rail  lines  embrace  the  (Jhicago  &  West  .Michigan,  reaching  the  straits, 
and  with  a  fast  line  to  Detroit  via  Grand  Hapids;  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  & 
Michigan,  giving  the  best  service  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Indianapolis; 
and  the  "Vandalia,"  with  through  train  to  St.  Louis.  To  this  list  will  be 
added  a  line  to  Kalamazoo,  and  another  to  Columbus,  O.,  now  under  con- 
struction, and  the  completion  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  line,  between  South 
Bend  and  this  place. 

A  ship  railway  from  this  city  to  Toledo.  O.,  160  miles.  Is  under  discussion. 
It  would  save  nearly  TOUmiles of  dangerous  navigation,  and  greatly  lengthen 
the  season  of  shipping  by  lake.  The  estimated  coat  Is  less  than  forty  mill- 
ions of  dollars. 

In  a  word,  for  a  pleasant  home  and  environments  or  pro%.\a5eft. '«'^'»*' 
ment  very  tew  towns  can  promise  better  resalta. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


From  a  prlmeral  forest  to  a  prospemns  city  of  80,000  Inliabitants  is  the 
record  in  00  years  of  Grand  Rapids,  Hicb.  The  reason  (or  this  rrmarltable 
Krovrth  can  he  seen  on  all  sides  hj  even  the  chance  visitor  whu  mal(f»  l>at  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  city  and  Its  environtncnts. 

Grand  Rapids  advancement  has  been  steady  but  gradual.  There  ban 
been  no  wild  boom  inflation  at  any  time  in  its  history,  nor  has  it  t>eeu  pushed 
by  the  influence  of  unlimited  foreign  capital  such  as  has  been  poured  into 
cities  south  and  west,  cauiting  ihem  to  make  seemingly  phenomenal  progreaa, 
only  to  fall  back  after  a  time  into  bankruptcy  and  ooscnrity. 

1'here  is  a  great  difference  in  cities,  even  among  those  which  are 
prosperous.  Figures  based  upon  actual  canvass  and  conservative  estimates, 
where  actual  enumeration  is  inaposaible,  show  Grand  Rapids  to  l>e  beyond 
corajiarisoii  the  most  promising  of  all  the  grand  young  cities  in  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a  city  of  homes,  hundreds  of  factories  owned  by 
residents,  and  a  clean  moral  atmosphere,  as  well  as  a  salubrious  climate, 
that  makes  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence. 

This  brief  article  is  written  in  the  l)elief  that  the  facts  set  forth  will 
interest  particularly  a  large  conservative  class  who  are  always  seeking  de- 
sirable places  for  investment.    To  such  the  fullest  investigation  is  conrted. 

Grand  Rapids  is  rich  in  enormous  natural  advantages  which  from  early 
times  has  made  it  the  unqualified  success  it  is.  The  city  is  the  natural  gate- 
way to  Northern  Michigan  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  the  We^t  and  South. 
It  is  the  central  city  and  county  scat  of  Kent  County,  contiguous  to  which 
are  seven  counties  of  almost  ideal  farming  lands.  To  the  north  are  the 
great  bard-wood  forests  of  Michigan,  which  will  furnish  for  ages  to  come  an 
inexhaustible  supply,  as  these  hard-wood  forests  are  Michigan's  grandest 
gift  from  nature,  more  valuable  than  even  her  world-famous  pineriea. 

The  city  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  the  greatest  fruit  belt  in  thecountry, 
which  extends  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Port  Michigan  on 
the  south  to  Bentwat«r  on  the  north.  Nature's  greatest  reservoir  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  is  in  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids  is  the  nearest  city  of  its  size  to  these  great  fields,  which 
exceed  in  output  and  quality  every  other  iron-mining  region  in  the  known 
world.  Grand  Rapids  needs  more  iron-working  industries.  Thousands  of 
malleable-iron  and  other  castings  are  used  every  week  in  furniture  and 
other  trades. 

The  city  is  the  greatest  intersective  railroad  point  in  the  Stat«.  Tbero 
are  no  less  than  seven  distinct  lines.  Water  communication  is  faraished 
via  Grand  River  to  Lake  Michigan. 

A  bill  to  improve  Grand  River  to  admit  the  largest  lake  craft  is  now 
before  Congress,  with  every  promise  of  favorable  consideration  next  session. 

Grand  Rapids  is  every  where  conceded  the  distinction  of  i^eing  the  recog- 
nized fuiniture  centre.  There  are  61  factories,  employ ing7,000  men, with  nearly 
Sin,000,0()nofannu,il  production.  Twice  each  year  new  designs  «!■  i-d 

whirh  Ipoil  thi'  style  in  the  ijeDenil  trade  from  the  Atlantic  tu  i 

The  gypsum  beds  underlying  a  portion  of  the  city  constituli  ,^*-st 

deposit  of  land  plaster  in  the  world. 

There  is  much  that  Grand  Rapids  has,  bat,  like  all  young  cities,  much 
that  it  needs.  The  present  is  the  golden  hour  for  investment.  Taxes  are 
low,  not  exceeding  V<i  per  cent,  on  the  real  value  of  property.  Reiil  rstJite 
In  pn>portion  to  value  is  low  in  price.  There  is  plenty  of  rnnni  for  ttie  i-lty 
to  spread  without  deprivation  of  railroad   facilities.     In  bri-  rjr 

of  tiraiiii  Hiipid's  growth  in  population  is  told  by  the  I'nit.  ra 

of  1K70,  IH!*),  and  1«X),  which  showed  respectively  lfl,5(l7.  3ll.i..... in- 
habitants, a  net  gain  of  over  lOO  per  cent,  during  each  decade.  The  post 
winter,  enntigunns  territory  on  all  sides  of  the  old  city  limits  was  taken  In, 
T!  ,  •  ;  ,  ;  I  rliood  of  l.i.OlXt.  making 
I:  uearly  SO,(»U  Within 
tl  !  ;  ;  .fHl  Itspid.s  H.- il  rcdllv  Is 
can  lie  given,  but  the  wcilvr,  in  conclusion,  fevls  juslilied  i^  *ie 

advantages  and  fuUvre  pTo*\«,r,V»  o\  \X\c  cWi  VoXV?  -wMvernt  it. 

it  Is  to-day  the  moat  A  ^  '"'-  'AV^  \^n  V-twi  \«tftav  «\  ■e^fc_.,..^,v.  ,.„«^,-a»o 
world's  i)eeb We  of  U  ^«  «V\c\v  \o  m»>L*  \x>.-.«ta.«T>.'v*  >«.  ^>«.n«^ 
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AKT  person  visittiiK  North  Bay  to-day  and  witnessing  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity everywhere  visible  would  open  bis  eyes  with  surprise  when  in- 
formed that  in  1883,  where  now  stands  a  flourisbint;  town  of  2.500  people, 
nothing  could  then  be  seen  excepting  bush.  We  are  a  divisional  point  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  PaciHc  Railway,  where  the  same  ia  joined  by  the 
Northern  &  Northwestern  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  North  Bay  is  what 
is  Icnown  as  a  railway  town,  and  has  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  its  backlione. 
This  vast  corporation  has  established  extensive  workshops  in  our  midst 
equal  to  any  they  possess.  Their  pay-roll  now  averages  (',20,000  per  month, 
and  is  Increasing  rapidly. 

Our  pk-asant  situation  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nipiasing,  which  is  60 
miles  long  and  'Si  miles  wide,  otTers  all  the  advantages  of  a  summer  resort, 
and  as  such  we  are  quickly  becoming  noted.  A  casual  glance  at  any  paper 
or  magazine  wherein  summer  resorts  are  mentioned  will  lind  us  referred  to 
as  the  "sportsman's  paradise,"  and  the  prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  game  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  in  their  different  seasons  entitles  us  to  it.  Trout 
creeks  are  plentiful  within  a  few  miles  around,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
partridge,  ducks,  and  deer  are  very  numerous. 

In  ItSKI  we  became  an  incorporated  town  by  special  Act  of  Parliament- 
Before  that  time  we  had  only  township  organization,  but  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  and  growth  of  business  necessitated  the  change.  All  sorts  of 
hosinesses  are  well  represented, and  the  lumbering  industry  promises  to  be- 
come extensive  in  a  short  time.  It  is  from  here  that  the  proposed  Niplssing 
and  James'  Bay  Railway  is  to  start,  a  survey  of  which  has  already  been 
made  as  far  as  Lake  Temiscominque,  80  miles  to  (he  north. 

This  line  will  pass  through  vast  forests  of  pine  that  have  never  yet  lieen 
tapped  with  an  axe,  and  in  which  the  timber  is  superior  to  anything  in  the 
Province.  It  will  also  pass  through  the  mineral  belt  leading  to  the  Sudhury 
District,  and  will  tap  the  silver-ralneH  now  in  operation  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Temiscominque,  but  at  which  little  work  has  yet  been  aone  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  cost  of  transportation.  Doubtless  other  mineral  deposits  will  Ijo 
found  during  the  construction  of  this  road,  all  of  which  indicates  that  North 
Bay  in  the  near  future  wilt  be  the  centreof  extensive  mining  and  lumbering 
operations.  The  engineers  who  surveyed  this  line  also  report  large  numbers 
of  fur  bearing  animals,  and  state  that  the  land  will  be  excellent  for  cultiva- 
yon  when  the  timber  has  been  cleared  away.  This  road  will  be  operat«d  by 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which,  as  already  stated,  joins  the  C.  P.  R.  here.  This 
will  of  course  ncceasitat-e  the  construction  of  workshops  similar  to  those 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  also  the  employment  of  a  Inrge  number  of  men. 
Owing  to  our  location,  we  will  be  situated  on  the  Ottawa  Ship  Canal,  a  survey 
of  which  was  made  some  years  ago  up  the  Ottawa  and  Malta wa  rivers  to 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  down  the  French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  making  a  short 
route  from  the  great  upper  lakes  to  the  seaboard. 

The  Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Roman-Catholic,  and  Methodist  denomina- 
tions have  all  places  of  worship.  We  have  also  a  large  courthou.se  and  jiil 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $l'2,l>00,  a  large  brick  separate  school,  and  the  contract 
has  been  let  for  the  constructiou  of  a  public  school  during  the  present  sum- 
mer to  cost  about  ?ti,000. 

We  have  eight  licensed  bot«Is,  aweekly  newspaper,  a  mechanics'  institute 
belonging  to  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  a  large  number  of  handsome  private  resi- 
dences. 

A  Masonic  hall  and  opera  house  was  erected  by  the  Masons  last  year,  be- 
sides I'iu  other  new  structures.  Operations  are  very  brisk  this  season  also, 
and  the  numberof  buildings  erected  this  summer  promises  to  be  even  greater 
than  last.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  corporation  to  put  in  a  syst<'niof 
water-works,  which  will  shortly  give  us  tlrst-class  drinking-water  and 
ample  tire  protection. 

North  Bay  is  not  what  is  called  a  "  boom  town,"  but  our  growth  baa 
been  steady  and  solid.  Our  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  lumber  and  mining 
regions,  also  in  what  will  be  a  good  fanning  country  when  the  timlx'r  has 
been  cleared  o(l,  and  which  is  being  rapidly  filliiig  up  with  settlers,  and  our 
advantages  as  a  summer  resort,  before  referred  to,  all  ijo  to  f oxxsv «.\'Ac>iXva.v.% 
not  possessed  by  many  places,  and  which  combination  camaoV-'waS. »»»»■'«''«>» 
of  a  successful  and  prosperous  future. 
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BRANDON,  MANITOBA. 


Brjlmimn  ia  sitoated  in  Manitoba,  almost  midway  between  Itontraal  and 
VancouTer  laland.  It  Is  an  Important  station  on  the  western  dlTision  of 
the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  being,  in  fact,  a  divisional  point  and 
poaaessing  oil  ttie  distinct  and  live  characteristics  which  belong  to  towns  so 
located.  Tbe  xituatioa  of  Brandon  ia  one  of  ansurpassed  l^eautj.  Placed  at 
a  commanding  altitude  of  1, ISO  feet,  but  little  distant  from  the  river  and 
Talley  of  the  Auiaiboine— one  of  the  loveliest  on  the  continent — it  presents 
to  the  student  of  nature  an  Irresistib.e  charm.  Much  has  been  written  and 
sang  about  this  beauteous  river  and  valley  and  it^  varied  and  pleasant 
scenes— and  tbey  have  not  been  exa^Kerated— for  at  Brandon  it  would  seem 
as  if  author  and  poet  could  Und  ample  material  for  epic  or  story. 

Brandon  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  territory.  From  an  exten- 
sive and  well  settled  country  for  miles  around  it  is  the  receiving  and  rtia- 
tributing  centre.  As  "  all  ronds  lead  to  Rome,"  so  In  this  portion  of  Mani- 
toba the  highways  along  which  the  farmer's  cereal  products  flourish  tend 
only  in  one  direction.  At  Brandon  five  large  grain  elevators  give  facilltiea 
forstorage.  and  at  times  their  capacity  is  taxed  to  the  atmost.  Long  trains 
of  cars  are  here  loaded  and  dispatched  with  their  precious  freight  over  the 
entire  country,  and  in  the  busy  season  the  scene  is  a  picturesque  and  ani- 
mated one.  Thp  grain,  owing  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Is  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  readily  commands  the  market  prices  assigned  to  that 
of  the  first  class.  The  flour  is  of  extraordinary  whiteness  and  parity  and 
possesses  a  wholesomeness  and  sweetness  peculiarly  Its  own. 

The  population  of  Brandon  is  upward  of  6,000.  Tlie  town  is  only  six 
yean)  old,  and  Judging  from  the  progress  made  in  the  recent  past  the 
citisens  have  every  right  to  look  forward  with  undaunted  co-ifldence  to  the 
future.  Well  made  streets  and  substantial  building;!  are  evidences  of  a 
start  In  the  right  direction,  and  on  every  band  is  to  be  witnessed  the  nn- 
mistakahle  signs  of  truly  merited  prosperity.  All  the  essential  features  of 
older  towns  are  here,  and  rapidly  developing  as  month  succeeds  month. 
To-day  it  is  the  erection  of  a  new  flooring  mill,  to-morrow  a  block  of  store*. 
Churches  and  schools  are  already  doing  their  work.  The  surrounding 
country,  with  its  acres  of  rich  farm  lands,  is  in  itself  a  mine  of  glowing 
wealth,  and  the  activities  which  will  spring  from  it  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Brandon,  as  the  centralicing  point,  will  feel  to  the  utmost  this 
force  and  cannot  (ail  to  proBt  thereby, 

Brandon  furnishes  to  the  seeker  for  a  home  or  a  business  many  desirable 
opportunities.  Land  in  the  vicinity  for  farming  purpose*  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  reasonable  in  price.  A  railway  Is  now  In  process  of  construction 
stretching  northwestward  toward  the  Saskatchewan  country,  and  will 
serve  as  an  outlet  for  that  habitable  portion.  The  climate  of  Manitoba  is 
noted  for  hoalthfulness,  and  Brandon  in  particular  has  well  maintained  this 
reputation.  In  view  of  the  present  high  price  of  grain  and  the  demand  on 
American  and  Canadian  farmers  necessarily  caused  by  the  shortage  in 
European  crops,  the  comiijg  season  will  be  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  for 
Brandon.  The  prospective  manufacturer,  farmer,  or  merchant  who  will  pay 
the  place  a  visit  will  lie  cordially  received,  and  every  facility  offered  for  la- 
resttgatlon  Into  Its  t«»ovuce»  at^a.  ca^sJoWMVe*. 
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'DECATUR, 


Iw  THB  big  Texas  race  called  "boom,"  Wise  County  has  not  belied  her 
name,  but,  remembering  the  fable  of  her  log  schoolbonse  dayii,  has  chosen 
the  part  of  the  unpretentious  tortoise,  who,  undismayed  by  the  more  rapid 
strides  of  the  bare,  came  In  ahead  at  the  last  mile  atone.  She  baa  discrimi- 
nated between  "  boom  "  and  progress.  Superior  to  the  blandishments  and 
ephemeral  glories  of  the  former,  she  has  yet  never  failed  to  avail  herself  of 
all  laudable  vehicles  toward  tlie  latter.  Booming  Decatur— in  the  common 
sense  of  the  t*rm~would  be  like  driving  wooden  oUes  in  the  solid  granite  of 
her  foundation.  Aware  of  this,  she  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
smiling  upon  her  sunny,  sheltered  valleys  tielow,  smiled  upon  in  turn  by  the 
blue  mountains  and  bluer  skies  above;  counting  her  "  thousand  cattle  upon 
her  thousand  bills  ";  quarrying  stone  from  the  mines  beneath  her  blooming, 
fruitful  fields ;  shipping  her  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  bay;  building  her 
homes,  schools,  and  churches  ;  inventing  and  reinvesting  her  floating  capi- 
tal, but  letting  lie  fallow  her  leagues  and  labors  of  rich  loamy  lands,  her 
magnificent  forests,  and  dormant  treasures  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals, 
— all  ripening  for  the  great  harvest  when  men  should  grow  tired  of  boom, 
and  turn  to  "  facto  which  do  not  lie." 

Decatur,  the  county  seat  of  Wise  County,  ta  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  divide  between  the  timber  and  prairie  lands,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Upper  Cross  Timbers.  It  is  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad,  40  miles 
from  Fort  Worth,  at  an  attitude  of  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  hacked  by  the  finest  country — agricultural,  horticultural,  pasture,  and 
mining— in  the  State.  Her  population  is  iictween  3,500  and  4,000;  streets 
broad,  paved,  and  electric  lighted ;  her  public  buildings  and  some  private 
homes  are  of  stone,  handsome  and  commodious ;  her  people  prosperous, 
happy,  above  question  financially,  commercially,  socially,  and  morally.  Her 
courthouse  of  stone  cost  960,(100:  jail,  930,000;  college,  $16,000;  and  canning 
factory  has  a  capital  of  925.000.  She  has  superb  systems  of  water-works, 
telephone,  and  fire  department ;  an  ice  factory,  and  a  cotton  compress  to  be 
ready  for  the  coming  crop.  All  of  the  leading  industries  have  thriving  rep- 
resentatives—banks, newspapers,  churches,  lodges,  art  galleries,  hotels, 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  and  grocery  houses,  druggists,  furniture, 
marble  and  cotton  yartls,  roller  mills,  livery  stables,  opera  house,  meat  mar- 
kets, hide  and  wool,  tailors.  Iinrbcr  shops,  saloons,  etc.  The  "  biggest 
trump"  of  Decatur  just  now  ih  her  new  railroad  and  coal  mines.  Ten  miles 
west,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  are  immense  beds  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  deposit  has  been  explored  in  sixty-two  places,  proving  from  22  to 
iSI)  feet  deep,  and  covering  an  area  of  ii,6U0  acre.t.  The  coal  assays  G6  per 
cent,  carbon,  40  gas,  2  ash,  and  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  befit  Indian  Terri- 
tory coal.  The  deposit  is  overlaid  with  soft  slate  and  underlaid  with  excel- 
lent fire  clay.  The  Wise  County  Coal  Company,  with  a  capital  of  9^00,000, 
has  been  organized  for  tbc  development  of  the  mines.  The  Bridgeport  & 
Decatur  Railroad  l^onipany  has  begun  work  on  the  road  which  is  to  fnmiah 
transportation  to  and  from  the  mines.  Both  enterprises  ore  in  the  right 
hands,  and  will  Ijc  in  running  order  by  the  first  blue  norther.  Jointly  with 
the  coal  and  ore  from  these  mines  will  be  brought  from  the  great  and  hitherto 
inaccessible  Trinity  bottom  immense  supplies  of  cross-ties,  cord  wood,  and 
fence  posts.  The  conception  and  consummation  of  two  such  gigantic  enter 
prises  will  herald  Decatur  to  the  world  as  a  prodigy  of  energy,  nerve,  and 
co-operative  long-heudeduess. 

"  Three  cheers  and  a  big  hurrah  for  old  Wlae  I"  aays  ^ 
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TO  THE  WORLD'S  WONDERLAND. 


■Vmcm  TOVBS  OVKK  TDE  NOBTQERN  pacific    R^n-ROAD.  ASD  WHAT  THET 


NoRTnintN  Pacific  Railroad.— The  "  Great  Northweat !  "  ThaB  Is  the 
tor;  lyinK  between  (lie  Great  Lakes  nod  Pnciflc  Coast  oommonlj  deaisnateil.  Thu 
prusperllr  luid  development  of  tlic  NorthwaBtem  St«C«i  haa  been  analagoiu  to  the 
prtwperlty  and  development  of  the  Northern  Pactflo  Railroad.  tVilhin  the  apaeo  of 
elRbt  fears  the  mileage  of  this  road  hoe  been  doubled,  and,  incloding  the  Wisconsin 
Central  lines,  now  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Paciflc  srstem  onder  lease,  a  maKnlQ- 
ceiit  tola]  of  S.17S  miles  Is  reached.  All  the  most  Important  sections  of  the  N  rtli- 
west  are  penetrated  by  Its  main  and  branch  lines,  and  so  rapid  baa  been  the  growth 
of  the  territory  throuRh  which  it  passes  that  two  through  trains  are  now  required 
between  its  eastern  and  western  terminals  for  the  care  of  Its  passetiRcr  tratBc 

Tk«in  i^BBVicE  ANn  KguiPMKNT.— II  is  perhaps  In  the  excellence  of  its  train  sor- 
vice  and  equioment  ttiat  the  Northern  PaolQc  Kallroad  is  m  >st  favorably  known  to 
the  public  at  the  present  time.  It  has  well  earned  the  title  of  "The  UlnlnfrCkir 
Line":  Its  Pullman  service  is  unexcelled;  flrst- and  aecond-claaa  coaches  are  run 
on  all  express  t-'ains.  while  settlers  and  holders  of  second -class  tickets  are  aocoin  • 
niodated  in  the  Free  Colonist  sleepers  and  Pullman  Tourist  sleeping  cat*,  which  are 
new,  comfortable,  and  neat.  Two  trains  arc  run  daily  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis to  Montana  and  Pacific  Coast  points,  whicli  carry  through  sleeping-cars  from 
Chicago  over  both  the  Wisconsin  Central  line  and  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 

The  Lake  Park  Rroion  or  Mik.nksota.— It  Is  not  until  the  tourist  has  passed 
through  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  "gateways"  to  the  Northwest,  and  travelled  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  westward,  that  the  "Lake  Park  Region  of  Minnesota  "is  reached 
Here  arc  lakes  that  havo  not  and  can  not  be  "fished  to  death,"  where  pike,  pickerel, 
bass  and  rou!>callongc  abound.  In  the  fall  this  region  Is  a  famous  hunting  ground  for 
winged  game.  Very  good  hotel  accommodations  are  found  at  Qlenwood,  Fergtu 
Falls,  and  Detroit,  and  during  the  sninmer  months  low  excursion  rates  are  In  efTect 
to  these  points.  North  and  east  of  the  Park  Region  is  situated  the  forest  land  of 
Minnesota,  where  excellent  sport  la  afforded  hunters  of  deer,  moose,  and  other  larg« 
game.    In  eastern  Minnesota  there  are  several  good  troat  streams. 

The  Whbat  Fields  of  Dakota.— Travelling  westward  from  the  park  region. 
North  Dakota  Is  soon  entered,  the  scene  or  (arming  on  a  large  scale.  For  hours 
after  leaving  Fargo,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  the  iraln  passes  throuirb 
■  be  immense  wheat  fields  that  have  gained  for  North  Dakota  n  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  Dalrymple  farm  alone  contains  over  SO.O(in  acres,  and  a  person  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  the  large  tenitoiT  It  covers,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  cultivate  It.  In  central  Dakota,  Jamestown  is  reached,  then  Bismarck  : 
next  ihc  Missouri  Hirer  is  crossed  by  means  of  the  mognlfleont  iron  bridge  erected 
by  the  railroad  comi>any,  and  the  train  enters  Maodan. 

Montana  :  Huntino  and  Fishino.— Several  hours  after  leaving  Mandan  the 
train  passes  Dickinson,  thence  through  the  strange  land  known  as  "  Pyramid 
Park,  and  soon  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stock-raising  district,  which  extends  far 
into  central  Montana.  After  passing  Into  the  Montana  boundary  the  ground  icrad- 
niUly  becomes  broken;  soon  the  Tellowstono  Klver  Is  reached,  and  the  train  fol- 
lowB  Its  course  for  a  considerable  distance.  Hero  the  fisherman  will  wish  to  stop, 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  and  neighboring  streams— the  Madison,  Jcffbrson.  GHllatiii. 
and  Upper  Missouri  rivers— he  will  find  plenty  of  Rocky  Mountain  trout  and  gray- 
ling 

At  Livingston  the  mountains  that  have  been  seen  on  either  aide  ore  bronehl 
close  to  sight.  Tn  the  south  a  piias  opens  the  way  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Tbf  Snowy, 
Belt,  and  Crnzy  iiiountainii  am  famous  hunting  grounds  and  abound  in  grixzly  and 
black  bear,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer,  which  can  be  obtained  within  reasonable 
distance  of  Livingston. 

Ykllowstonk  National  Park.— The  train  leaves  Livingston  for  the  Park 
early  in  the  morning.  A  dellithiful  ride  Is  had  along  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
At  ('innatinr  a  change  is  mode  f-om  the  trsln  to  the  comfortable  Hagcs  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Association,  which  takes  the  pftssenacr  in  an  nour's  ride  to  the 
Mammolb  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  which  is  a  very  hniid'^ome  stmctnro.  though  only  one 
of  the  many  excellent  hotels  provided  for  the  comfort  of  tourlstA  at  prindlMil  places 
of  interest.  The  pink  terrace  formations  of  the  Muniinoth  Hot  Siirings  are  very  re- 
markable At  Norrin  Oeyaer  llasln  and  at  Upper  and  Lower  Ucj  oer  Basins  are 
found  the  geysers.  They  are  the  largest  In  the  world,  womlrrful  and  beautiful;  but 
the  greatest  feature  of  Interest  In  the  Park  is  the  (iranri  C'liiion  and  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Thlscafton  has  been  described  by  Hev  T.  Iiiniti  Tnlmago  as  "the 
neoratlon  of  all  majesty  and  grandeur."  The  outlines  and  colorings  of  Its  walls  are 
Indescribable.  A  visit  to  YellowBtonc  Lake  is  a'so  full  of  inicrra^l,  nnd  many  delight 
in  a  ride  by  horoebaok  over  Mt.  Washburn,  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  Park. 

Hki  fna.  T,*kb  P»!NT)  d'Oreillk  —After  regaining  the  main  line  and  nroceedtns 

\\ .    -       -'    "-----'-■  =:non  reached,  nnd   then   Helena.     }V--  --   ' •-"''''   fToTei 

1  1  ructure  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 

t  long  l>y  180  feci  wide,  i  ho  water   (> 

.:  nil-  liot  springs  in  the   vicinity.     For 

hot  .^prinss  are  especially  bencflclsl. 
I  ;  mining  camp  on  earth,  and  to  Anucom 

Westward  from  Helena  the  trmrtst  poshes  thrcmgh  the  grandest  scenery  of  the 
Kocklos.    For  miles  tho  uain  toViowa  >^  <90«x«k at  "Clark's  Fork  of  thoColum 
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TO  THE  WORLLfS  WONDERLAND. 

Ma,"  and  in  Idaho  it  skirts  for  25  miles  the  north  ahore  of  Lak«  Pend  d'Oruilln.  A 
more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  than  this  does  not  exist.  At  Hope  a  mnail  hotel  is 
located,  wliere  tourlrls  can  find  fair  accommodations.  Good  SsnlnB  Is  obtained  in 
the  lake  and  netgbborlnit  streams,  and  the  mountains  thst  are  found  in  every  direc- 
tion f roBi  t  his  point  aflbrd  all  Tarlctloa  of  litrse  Kame. 

Columbia  Kivek  ANt>  Cascadr  MorNTAiNa— After  leaving  Idaho,  Spokane 
soon  aptK-ars  in  sisbt.  This,  a  city  of  2S,(N)0  people,  diluatod  in  the  (rcutre  of  a  re- 
markably rich  coutitry,  is  the  metropolis  of  eastJ*rD  VV'asbinKton  From  Spokane 
the  tram  proceeds  to  Pasco,  where  It  croaaes  the  Columbia  itivcr.  At  this  point  the 
riveriHrathrran  uniiitercstinK  8lr«am,  but  further  down,  from  the  Dalles  to  ltd 
junction  with  the  Willamette,  the  scenery  la  unrivulied.  When  the  paaseDser 
reschcK  Poriliind,  a  side  trip,  taKmK  a  day's  time,  will  enable  him  to  see  the  most 
hcauiiful  portions  of  the  river,  which  probably  affords  the  irruudeat  scenery  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Cros'lnK  the  Columbia,  ascent  i  made  tliroutch  the  fertile  Kit- 
titss  and  Yakima  valleys  to  the  Cascade  Mountains.  This  ranRi'  is  pierced  by  the 
Stampede  Tunnel,  will)  one  exception  the  lonRCflt  in  the  L'nited  ."jtntCH.  .\ftoren- 
terlnK  the  east  portal  the  train  soon  beirins  its  descent  to  the  tidewaters  I'f  the 
Paciflc.  pissinK  through  the  nittvnlfloent  forests co>'erlng  the  western  xlopeof  the 
Cascade  Ranee  and  the  wonderful  hopflelds  of  western  Washington,  until  it  reaches 
Taooma.  at  the  bead  of  Pugol  Sound. 

Taooma  anij  Portland.— Tncoma,  with  Seattle,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  and 
Spokane  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  completes  the  trio  of  the  three  most  won- 
derful cities  of  Waahinglon.  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  the  larger.  They  are  beanli- 
fully  situated,  with  many  hnndsuiiie  tmslnests  blocks  and  residences.  From  Taooma 
the  best  view  is  obtained  of  the  iiiountain  of  that  name.  One  never  tires  looking  at 
it«spleodld  heights  and  insjvHlie  proportions.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  North 
America.    Certainly  none  more  bearitiful  exists. 

The  train  does  not  stop  at  lacomii,  hut  proceeds  to  Porl land,  the  oldest  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  far  Northwest.  Fifty  thousand  are  the  number  of  her  inhahi- 
tantit.  and,  situated  in  the  fair  Willam»*tto  Valley,  with  Mr.  Hood  in  the  distance 
and  the  Columbia  Hiver  but  a  few  miles  below,  she  is  vtry  lovely  in  all  her  pros- 
perity. 

Pdokt  Sound  and  Alaska  — Rcturnlns  to  Tacoma,  the  passenger  can  lioard 
one  of  the  Alaska  steamers,  which  takes  huu  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pueet 
Sound.  The  banks  are  abrupt  and  cot  ered  with  a  heavy  irrowth  of  timber.  He 
sees  In  the  east  the  lofty  pea!>s  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  In  the  west  are  the  bold 
ontlinej)  of  the  Olympic  Mountains.  The  boat  stops  at  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  and 
Victoria,  I  bo  last-named  city  being  in  Canadian  territory.  Far  to  the  north. 
through  the  inland  passage,  the  steomerB  And  their  way  to  the  American  poeses- 
slons  in  Alaska.  This  is  a  trip  unlike  ail  others;  n  sea  voyave  without  the  discom- 
fortn  of  Heaalcknesa.  There  Is  nothing  more  grand  than  thp  magnificent  rhanuels 
of  the  inianti  passage:  nothing  more  wild  or  beautiful  than  the  immense  glaciers  of 
this  region;  and  there  I"  nothing  more  curlou"  than  the  towns  that  arc  visited,  with 
tneir  native  hu's  and  inhabilanta  The  whole  trip  occupies  less  than  three  weeks. 
The  steamer  "Queen  '•  makes  the  trip  in  twelve  days.  All  of  the  boats  in  this  ser- 
vice are  newly  built  and  neatly  furniahod. 

CAUroKNiA:  THE  SHASTA  RoiTTK.— California  is  reached  from  Tacoma  and  Port- 
land over  the  Shasta  Route.  The  train  passes  through  the  Willamette  Valley,  over 
the  Siskiyou  Range,  by  thefootof  Mt.  Shasta,  and  down  the  Sncramento  Valley  to 
San  Francisco.  This  wonderful  Slate  has  every  v-irlety  of  rliniato.  The  beautiful 
cities  o'  Lios  Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  sitnated  in  the  fruit  region,  where  oranges, 
poars.  poaches,  grapes,  and  fruits  of  other  kinds  are  grown  to  perfection.  No 
tourist  to  the  Pacific  i  oast  should  fail  to  visit  Cniifnmia.  anil  no  visitor  to  Call- 
fomia  snould  fail  to  lake  pns-age  one  o*-  tjoth  ways  over  the  Northern  Paoiflc  Hall- 
road,  through  the  remarkable  country  of  the  "Great  Northwest." 

Raths  avd  ARHANOICMENT8  — To  tht  Lakr  I'nrk  Region  •  Tickets  are  on  sale 
at  St.  Paul  and  Minneatmlis,  May  1  to  September  3i);  Glenwood,  tS.2S;  Battle  Lake, 
tJ.SO;  Detroit  Lake.  tB.15. 

TV)  YtllcvHtone  Park  Ticket*  are  on  sale  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis.  Dnluth, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  Mnv  29  to  ,Sept«mb<'r2S.  ni  a  rate  of  |lin  covering 
all  necessary  expenses  of  the  trii),  mil  and  stage  Ininspiirtstion.  hotel  accomniotla- 
tlons.  et«  .  and  a  lour  of  Ave  days  In  the  Park.  At  Livingston.  Mont.,  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  with  the  Park  branch  tickets  are  on  sale  at  f  I2..W.  covering  a  tour 
of  one  and  a  quarter  days;  at  940.  covering  five  and  one-quarter  days-  and  $.'iO.  cov- 
ering six  and  one-quarter  days,  and  including  all  principal  points  of  inieresi  in  the 
Park.  On  the  «a  and  (110  tickets  nil  principal  points  of  interest  ore  visited  with 
the  exception  of  Vellnwstone  Lake. 

To  Monlnna  and  Rastrm  ll'mihinnton  Pointu  :  Ronnd-lxip  tickets  are  on  sale 
during  the  enilrc  vear;  from  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  to  RoKeman.  (.Vi:  Hel- 
ena and  Kutte.  tfiti:  Mlsi.niila.  tCZSO;  Spokane,  S7n:and  Medical  Lake.  tri'.  Tickets 
have  lonK  limits  and  pcrnill  of  stopovers.  Spokane  tickets  cyiu  h«>  issueti  returning 
via  the  I'nion  Pncilir  line,  and  Helena  and  Rutte  llcketscan  he  issued  returning  via 
either  th"  Union  Pacific  or  fireat  Northern  line. 

NoHh  Pni-ifir  Cnaxl  nnti  Alnaka  :  WmmAXTip  tickets  are  sold  from  St.  Paul' 
Minneapolis,  or  T>uluth  to  Tiicoms.  Seattle.  Victoria,  or  I'ortland  at  t)*0  during  the 
entire  year.  GoinK  limit  Bii days,  return  tinili  sin  months.  .Stopover  privileges ure 
allowed.  Alaska  licketsdncludingnil  expenses  north  of  Taconm)  arn  on  sale  May 
1st  In  September  aoth.  at  fl7S  The  above  tickets  can  he  issued  going  via  Northern 
Paoiflc;  return  same  route,  or  via  Canadian  Paciflc  Railway  or  Oregon  Short  Line. 

To  Calffomia :  Tickets  are  on  sale  durinir  the  entire  year  to  Snn  Francisco,  re- 
turning same  route,  or  by  southern  lines  to  Missouri  Klver  points,  at  fft^;  to  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  tlOl:  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  via  Mlaanuri  River.  Ilii-^.tn. 
Tickets  are  good  for  six  months,  with  a  going  limit  of  s'zty  days,  and  permit  of 
■topovcrs. 

Further  details  In  reference  loexearaion  rates  are  found  in  the  pamphlets:  "  A 
Ramble  in  Wonderland."   "Wonderland.  Jr.."  and  the  Alaska  folder.  deacrthUnc^ 
Northern  Paciflc  tours.    Any  or  all  of  these  publications  can  be  sccvvj^VT«aw<^^ 
^tcation  to  any  Bgenta  of  the  railroad,  or  to  Cbaa.  8.  Fee,  O.  P.  an  A  ^  •  &...^  -^  -^*- 
R.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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NOW  IS  THK  TIMS  TO  SUBSCRIBX. 


Tb>  bMt  Indication  of  what  this  pcnodlont  mar  bo  expected  to  do  for  Ita  reader 
durinir  tho  oomInK  Teat  I"  what  It  aocoiuiillahwl  during  the  past  year.  Tbo  reoon)  I* 
one  which  hA»  no  parallul  In  twriodiriU  llt«ratiire. 

In  the  unnoarcviiiant  wlilrh  aeoompanlod  the  number  of  the  lUn'lcw  f*>rl 
September,  ISS,  tho  eititiir  made  the  followlnK  etatement  of  the  purpueea  with  | 
whtoh  he  ehouM  conduct  this  periodical: 

"It  shall  cootlnux  to  be.  so  furai  ni7  ofTorta  can  make  it.  a  mairazlnr  of  the! 
times.  In  which  topics  of  co-nmanding  Interest  In  everr  field  of  hotnan  ihuucht  and 
•otion  shall  bediscuwed  by  repreaeatatiro  wrilera.  who»  words  and  name*  c«rrr 
autborlty  with  them.  While  the  R- vibw  shall  roni%ln  impartial  on  eobjoi.'i«  uian 
wlUoh  the  mlod  of  the  world  Is  divided -lt!>  aim  bclni<  to  present  to  itji  readers 
material  to  assist  them  In  arrivlnic  at  inlpUlKcnl  conclusions— its  pages  sbull  be  open  j 
to  the  ablest  advocates  or  exponents  of  both  sides  of  all  such  questions.  It  shall 
thus  ooDtlnne  to  be  a  oomprohensire  reft  .-t  of  the  highest  and  broadest  thought  of 
the  day,  and  of  Its  most  Important  aotlvtUes  in  every  direction." 

NoMce  how  this  promise  has  been  fuJfilled.  Tho  two  most  famous  statesmen  of 
the  English-spcalcing  world,  Mr.  Glod-^tooe  and  Mr.  Blaine,  begun  thoTarllf  discus- 
sion in  January.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  R  Q  Mills,  framer  of  the  M1II»  Bill ; 
Senator  Morrill,  fraoier  of  the  Morrill  BUI;  Mr,  McKInley,  framar  of  tlw  McKlnley 
Bill;  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Sir  Richard  Cartwrlght.  and  o  hers.  Oivoroo  bss  benn  dis- 
oUBSod  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oladstone,  Bishop  Potter,  Colon*l  Ingersoll,  .Senator 
Dolph.  Juntice  Bradley,  of  the  United  State i  Supreme  Coort,  and  olher  well  known 
writers,  including  a  numbsr  of  distlngnlsbed  women.  Kloctric  lighting  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Kdi.'ton,  Mr.  Westlnghouse,  and  Sir  William  Thomson.  The  groat 
oonstitutlonnl  question  of  tlie  Limitations  of  the  .'-  peajcership  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed by  tbe  ex-Speaker,  the  Hon.  T.  R  Reed,  and  his  prodecossor  in  Uits 
Speaker's  chair,  tbe  Hon.  John  O,  Carlisle,  as  well  as  by  the  famous  X  M .  C.,  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Professor  James  Bryce.  Mr.  Parnoll,  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  Mr.  John  .Morley  have  disousaed  from  difTorent  standpoints  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Land  Bill  for  Ireland.  The  queiillon  of  strikes  has  been  dltoosseii  on  both 
sides  by  Henry  George  and  Austin  Corbin:  post-offloe  and  telegraph  matters  by  Hon. 
Don  M.  Dickinson,  ex-Postmaster-Oecoral,  and  Norvln  Qreeu,  President  ol  Uic 
%Veslom  Union ;  mnsic  and  the  drama  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  Charles  \V  vndbam. 
Lllerary  topics  have  been  treated  by  Onida,  Madame  Adam,  Marion  Harland, 
Qeorge  t'arsons  Latbrop,  Mona  Coird,  Mux  O'Roll,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Gall 
Hamilton;  and  scicntiflc  subjecte  by  Or.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Dr.  U.  CI  MoCook,  Pro-  | 
fessor  R.  H.  Thurston,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  others. 

Among  other  features  which  illustrato  the  policy  of  the  Retik  v  In  ondeavoriiuc 
lo  secure  the  views  of  recognized  authorities  on  current  topics  of  moment  may  be 
nienlloned  the  following  contrlbutlims:  "The  Best  Fields  for  Philanthropy,"  by 
Andrew  Carnegie:  "The  New  Method  of  Voting,"  by  8l*t«  Senator  Charles  T. 
Sax  ton,  the  Governor  of  Massachnsetts,  and  the  Governor  of  Connecticut;  "  The 
Doctrine  of  State  Rights,"  by  JelTerson  Davis;  "  Itrilish  Capital  and  American 
industries,"  by  Era/tus  WImao;  "Discipline  in  the  Navy."  by  Admiral  Port«r; 
"The  Plea  for  Eight  Hours,"  by  Master- Workman  Powderly;  "Socialism  In  Oer- 
many,"  by  Oswald  Otiendorfer:  "Wliot [Shall  We  Do  with  Silver!  by  the  Hon. 
Roger  Q.  Mills:  "The  MlMlsslppi  Floods."  by  Gennral  A.  W.  Oreely,  Chl«f  of  lite 
Signal  Bureau;  "  Why  Cl'los  are  Badly  Governed,"  by  Slats  Senator  Fasaett. 
Chairman  of  tho  FoKsett  Investigating  Committee:  "Crimiiml  PollUcs,"  hy  B,  L. 
Godkin;  "  Railway  Men  in  Politics,"  by  the  Hon.  Chaunoey  .\L  Depcw;  "  Prableiu> 
of  •  Greater  Britain.'  "  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dllke  and  the  Marquis  nf  Lome,  e«- 
Oovemor-Gcnera\  ot  CanaAa.  fiMAnctWtton  price.  |S.O0  a  year.  T««  Nosm 
AMKRICAN  RitviKW.  8  HaaV  \«\>  ^.Xxent,  V.*.-*  XmV. 
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YOST  WRITING  MACHINE 

Makes  Typewriting  a  Klne  Art. 


PRICE.     $100. 
No  Ribbon.     Centre-guide  Alignment.     Light  Running.    Beautiful  Work,  j 
Speed.     Strength.     Manifolding  Power.     Introduction  Unprecedented. 
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YOST  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

13RI1JOKPORX,     CONN. 

EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

MAKCRa  or  TU>  CKUCBRATKO 

"  WHITMAN  "    SADDLES, 

i  L«dl<«  tail  GeBtlemrs) 
Importers  of  English,  (ierm&n,  and  French  Park,  Haot- 
iog,  Baclnir,etc.  Saddlea,  Bridles,  BlU.  Whips         ^ 
Crops,  LeKKliu.  Saddla  CIothH,  etc.,  etc.  H 

Jtakar*  of  tb«  Sprini;  Laatber  Tree  and   L'phoUtared  New  ^^ 
York  Riding  School  Saddle*. 
TbtoMapaay  bcinf  the  mlir  ooneara  lo  the  world  mtklBf  u4  dol. 
tar  «iaknl««i)r  la  EijaaMrtaa  OoodlL  oflW*  tb«  Urcest  >xUUn(  nritljr  In 
tkilto^balhlapolatorqaaatiwaaattj'ln.    Illiutrau^l ouluruH fraa^ 

WHITMAN   SADDLE  CO., 

1  1  8  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  DO   YOU    CORRESPOND?  m 

If  you  desire  to  be  in  good  form    in  your  correspondence, 
se  only  the  fine  writing  papers  manufactured  by  the    Whiting 
•  *aper  Company.       You    will  find  them  to  be  the   best  for  all 
the  uses  of   polite  society.      Made  in  rough  and  smooth  finish 
^KMid  all  the  fashionable   tints.      Sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United 


States. 

New   York  OfRces,   t^o  ^nw'i   \  «ja  \i>j»sve.  ^v. 


1 


Solid  Vestibule  Trains 


Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluff 
Omaha.  Cheyenne,   Denver,  and  Portland. 


Free  Reclinin^^  Chair  Cars 


i 


Between  Chicago  and  Council    Bluffs.  Omaha.  Denver,  afl 
Portland,  Oregon. 


d 


Tliroii^iyh  Sleeping  Cars 

Between  Chicago  and  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Dulutl 
Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  Portland,  an 
San  Francisco. 

Superb  Dining  Cars 

Having  a    National     Reputation    for  Excellence  of 
Appointments  and  Service  are  run  on  Through  Trains 


Excursion  Tickets 


d 


To  Denver  and  the  resorts  of  Colorado  and  the   Far  Wes 

to   the  Yellowstone  National   Park  and   the   resorts   of  th 
Northwest,  are  now    on  sale.       All  Agents  sell  ticketSj 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 


W.  H.  NEWMAN, 
Third  Vlce-Pres. 


J.  M.  WHITMAN, 


W.  A.  THRALL, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A 


I 


''  T  XXXW^  3lk7Jt7H« 


pj  AVI  LAND   CHINA  AT  FIRST  HANDS. 

Some    New    Decorations. 


TO    SET     A     HANDSOME     TABLE 
IIAVILAND  CHINA  IS  A  NECESSITY. 


icb<;rbau  dish  and  plate. 


Frank  Haviland,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


'We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends. 


The  Portraits  of 

Healthy  Infants 
Sent  by 

Thankful  Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable  Evidence 
01  the  Excellence  of 

I        MELLIIV'S  FOOD 

FO 
THE  DOLI 


For  Infants  and  Invalids. 


THE  DOLIBER^GOODALE  CO.,  Boston,  Matt. 
Invites  correspondence 


JOHN   v*r  "I-"5-»^^"*-' *'*" 

Please  meutloa  NoRTa  AMgwitrkit  ^ixwiw  - 


mitrH  AMSklOAM  kBVlBW  At^VBHfE^BH. 


HAIR  ON^THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PEMfl 

QUICKLY  OiaSOLVED  AND  REMOVE:]  WITH  THC  NEW  •OCU^H 

#  nopeNe  ^ 


*  *  *  i!ijr»T    am   iii»OQU>fc»Tto>    09   rat 

•piUrl  ••  Ik*  ^tM.  •(  Ik*  >— a. 
•■Mir.  «»4  T««  Vint 


blStSFw    ««• 


9 


4.   y«  f>f»*witfc»»»waiwiw|f<— utmiQiaitfc.   mh 

I  l^artMw  wiliwiM.  aai  » ii^i>  *»f  •••  Ma  «m  la.    U  mmm  ■ 
••Mir.  «»4  7««  «(!!»•  ••iTrtM«M4««lCkMA*UftW«MMlU.    A^Hr  ^r« k« m«v^ 

t-r  ft  ilk*  fwryvM.  k^d  m  •cMsiIA*  4tHi>v«fJ  *Mt  •aMM4  M*ft  **wAMtM ffMsiW.    ITTAI 
KorrAIL.    If  ihvfTowtk  w  UffcuwinHian  ■  *iur«M««  fc*  >  n  ■■■■ii^:  i»«  1 

Cr«»lk  •»■*••  ll»4  Word  M  telr  as  B"'*^   Bkt    *^.ii.l:*   iv  ar    -~.r*    «»>-■»•-■«' 
riMU  M«  dMir«f*4»  ftliAvacft  atl  b*'>  .  .  , 

—     ■ — 0»K9mm»m4»^  k»  •"  •*•  fcn   •       ■ 

vki«ft««M«v*7Via  *»laf   naiwl'M  »a  dwuoyt  tt«  urn  yriilpW  <*  !»•  totr.  1 
rM4«toclMfiiW>*ffwvikta«UirlavaMiMliif   >»<imi>MMiM<  i»  fa^fcf  toi  > 
laUtfUtB.    Tww<  ptntm*  rW  •■4  ta— W/rwiM  <r»»  A  W  >>lr  —lag-  •>— M  a^  I 
^  I*  4r«tf«T  (U  crMWU.     M«4*ft*  ••kt  kf  Biftll.  U  «•!«;  •kUISC  ••••■,  piwaf 
M«h>i  frov  «t>«rr>%a««|  an  re^l^tof  K^**  #!•##  pcvkMlW.    aod  ■■■>y>y  b 

••iB«**t*flb.     <«!.«*« a  «faBTiu«  •<>•;•  <uf>»t«  ««««■)•»*»«»-)     C»t  ihUadvi 

IMtl  All       I  MOOEME  MANUFACTURINQ  CO  ,  CINCINNATI.  I 

•tICIAl  ASdTS         Mxurte'larrr.  ,t  Ik.  Illckf«l  Or»ir  llsip  Pr 

WARTti.  I    I'm  (.^n  rvyi.ftf  povr /#((«r  at  Illy  A>»t-0^l*  to 'r 

Wauffir  •■,<Hw  KwK  »  Mil  uEou  Tiir  ni.iiiM  re»T  i>jrnv.  r  •►;»  rby  botti.k  ci  akatti 


WOOD-CARPET 


B 


Turn  rexY  bsbt  matvaial  roa 


ORDERS 


-  FOR- 


RUGS 


■nee  >*Tt  «>■  (unoT  in  BOW 

Wire    IOC  DO  IT  wot   TBI    BOaiT. 

f  I  n  But*  ••«>••  ■a|n>^  <>iiW4  BU(v 

♦  l<6»-^l»«  Ml nhtoil  »»»<«<«  wwta«»     NO. 

»i.u,t»«i«r«Mi«i.iiiiiSin.i%tiM?WT» 

»ort.»ia«»»aBli«t»»t»«lt«l»lllM«i»n> 

■■-If"-'   *        t^Awrtl—  i^MiBlaia  for  t 

vMrm.  Bav  4k«rt  bno  o«r  t»eifM7,«ai  i»v«  4m]^ 

udacnupri^t.  S>ti4  foe  nlS  ClT4t««DB. 

■ra.coarAn.uirT  ^ixiaci.eo,iUm 


Also  for  Cuverloc  Parlora,  Dlnlns,   Sitting 
■Pd  BathUoouiii}  Llbrmrles.  unes,  Maiira,  i 
■«4>re».    Unincb-BOUUUTON  &  TEBWIL-  1 
LIUKB,  23d  Nl.,  and'  r  Mh  Av.  liutcl,  N.  V.  Svoil 
•Uinp  for  lar.'i'  Untk  "f 'it'slfQA,  | 


THREE  MONTHS  FOR  TEN  CENT! 

Bend  S  t-orot  sUmni  ud  •nnirv  "HorM*  flamnvekr 
for  thr««  moDth*.  Ti'Ila  of  Iwtl  renin,  low  Uwrd  « 
liuiiioA  on  $1  moulhly  |>Ayiii*'tiU. 

O.  M.  OKliSBY.  M  FnwkllB  St.. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN 
ORAPHI  — 


ITE 


PENCILS 


THE 
GRtATAMtRICSN 


Aj«  UDeqojUed  for  ■mootti,  tou^Ii  le«dB. 

If  jour  atxtlorer  dcxMi  oot  kpvp  them,  mentlun  Un* 
north!  Amhucai*  UE\'irw,  BDd  A^tifl  I'M.',  lu  «uim(Mit4» 
Juwpo  Dlxnn  CriirlbK'  Oimpnny,  Jen^y  CUy,  N.  J.,  fur 
■Mtiploa  worth  double  the  niotiey. 

I A  f  I  n  n  <uid  H  A I R  0O<  II  >S  of  every  iletcrlption  A>r 
HH  I  la^    Lfuli"^  and  O'.'ntK'inen,  on  ban<l  ui4l  made 
TV  lUV    to  <Kd<-r.     ht'itd  for  uiy  circular. 
L.    RAlTCirFlTMI-l, 

XaUbllahed  IStf.    44  Bast  13tb  Ut.,  New  York. 


CHANCE  FOR    AL 


BATH 
CABINET. 


RDLLINB 
CHAIfl. 

1    PrtNl 


A    <THK    for 
Kli»nM«lUH, 

I.|t«r  u4  KkU,«lM     »r«   ■■• 
l>te*u*v  f-l^^    (ftbl*  to  WBlIU 

Descriptive     Ctrcul*r« 
f  both  mailed  IVe*. 


Ne"  f^ftven  Ohfcir  Co.,  Hew  Hatoii,  Gonn. 


STAMME  RING 

"How  tltamnierlnc  may  beonrr.!."  Pamphlet,  with  Hve 
Itliifttratlonfi,  nilcn.  e<nri;i«)a  an<l  lnfnnii'itl<in,  fnr  fltAtnn. 
Tll«BRVAKTH4:ilOOLroBttTaMIIKSEIU,9  W.  Uth.St.,  N.Y. 


To  enjof  • 

Tea.     A  tilal 
.■I    Kim-  T.ii 

MlA. 

Cb' 

Be; 
1'(^  you  Muiii.     UreatMt 
ordera  for  our  oalvbralcd  i 
<tiT.  For  Kill  partioulara.  ».]dr'  -•  The  Urral 
can  Taa  Companr,  31   and  33  V«i 
I'oM  offlce  Box  *S9,  New  York.  .N.  V 


HAETMAH'B  PATENT  IB  SIDB 

SLIDING  WINDOW  BUK 

\f  Itir 

Arclin- 


.■■1» 


i 


liMiL'iiltiiilr. 

UtlH.*  tllO  Ct>-  I 

a)MO.  unit  th( 

v,A;i'tiS  pri  T\  ■■■  

ou la !<>!.•  Tit*  ■n.i  i>rlt-t»      .VnnnBirtttrtff' 

RAFTMAB  &  DtTKSTnrE, 
.',:  i-irwiii  •>!,.        wrH)hTFi:   on 


(nmdKtanftlilipsp^r.  WiahinRtolntrodaMOnr 

CRAYON  PORTRAITS  ^Sll^i^J'J'IS:^ 

asd  mako  DOW  tnutomera,  we  bkTvdaeUad  loi 


Ltbll«Ii«c\ft\  olBT.  e«ttdna»plotgr8ofToiiraelf  oraniineiDbtrof  Toar 


ffonrjr AmsRTCAfr  neviEW  advertiskr. 


IMPATKED     VITALITY. 

ROSBTS    VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 


ACOORPINO    TO    PBOF.    PEHCY'S    PORMTJLA, 

b  iheorUinalKOdonlTprepariiUonof  the  HyiwuhospblUis 
from  aninikl  and  vegetable  tiasne.  lu^knowlpriircd  by  luiul- 
Ing  phralcUiu  tbe  moat  powerful  mtotvr  of  tliu  vl|«l 
forccai 

Eapoclally  reoommended  for  BRAIN  KXHAI'STION. 
NKKVOU8  PROSTRATION  and  IMHAIKEI)  VITAL- 
ITY. It  Ruatalnn  In  rlRor  Montal  and  Phyaical  powen. 
Hrcvonta  Nervous  DiseaBC 

Pamphlet  with  (est iroonlala free.  Foraalo  byDroKirUta 
Seat  by  mall  1)1)  from  96  Weat  ifith  Street,  New  York. 

There    are    numerooa 

DillaUona    and  aubeM- 

atra. 

Nonegenalna  without 
this  nlmaturo  printed  on 


fiAUNTLEXBRANO 


^  10^  SPICES 

1^  MUSTARD. 


Kmio 

^Riajaiii 


MID  ONIT  IN  run  WtllHT  lEAlIO  PACKAflll. 

^tMd  ab»olnt«lT  pars,  aod  w»rr»nt«d  to  »c«| 

ti  nlhaiilii  Mnoctli,  rlrhnnai.  flsTui  aiul  dmnllniai 


IF  YOU  MAKE  USE  OF  FLORIDA  WATER 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 


THIS  IS  THE  GENUINE  BRAND 
MURRAY  A  LANMAN  ORIGINATED 
BOTH  THE  PERFUME  AND  THE 
NAME  "FLORIDA  water: 


THE   DIFFERENCE. 

The  Standard  Thermometer  can  be 

read  across  the  room,  and  gives 

the  correct  temperature.    It 

If  made  for  all  uses. 

Three  Sizes,  4,0  and  8-ln.  Dial' 
Pfloe,  t2.BO. 

MAXCrACrtriCEti   BY 


STANDARD  THERMOMETER  CO., 


I 


«-^ 


60 


SORTH  AMERICAN  JtEVTEW  ADVERTISER. 


fVpCKFORO   f^EAL   ESTATE. 

MORTeAGE  LMNS  61MRANTEE0. 

BWT  or  (^CriRIMCC».-WRIT(.  roR  P«04PfCTUa 

k)^TW,h  Jequrit/ ^Investment  fa 

IOWA    BOITDS. 


YOU  KNOW  VERY  WELL  there  ore  NO 
lO  A  A  BONOS,  for  the  State  Is  out  of  debt.  How- 
ever, t  can  o(for  to  Eagtern  Inreatora  SCHOOL, 
CITY,  and  COUNTY  BONDS  of  Iowa  yielding 


S/t'"" 


el 


to  porehaaors.  Money  loaned  for  Kontnrn  Invo»- 
toraatT^on  Iowa  Knrms.  Itefercnei;:  lion.  Joux 
Jav  Knox.  New  York. 

GEO  GE  G.  WRIGHT,  Jr.  Broker. 

DE3  MOINES.   IOWA. 

8°o  NET  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS. 

Loans  oniy  maae  on  improved  and   productive 
UiMde  proiKjrty.    Sound  Heal  l-^lnte  invcAlToenta. 
>iininK  ^'wk«  and  Properties  in  the  Nol hart  and 
Barker  difitriuts  I  hat  urn  worth  investiKatlnf:. 
Reference:  FtRar  National  Bank, 

Write  for  particulars. 

H.  F.  COLLETT. 

Great  Falls,  Montana. 


And  iBTestors 
Wtiniinjf  t..  [Hir- 
(•iiJi«4'.Viii»r  tii'irt' 
^b!iri'«  iif  In'fl.-- 


T0M0H[YM1K[I)S 

nrv  f«t»»(*k,  iina8^""»«aihU',  In  a  (jood.  !i'ifit)inat».  UOIj1> 
4ltJAUTZ  mNIN<;   CO.,    In    .Tloiilaiia,   lor 

:4.S  «MS]L*  ("T  "li-tn-  i\>iir  VTtlae  $:>.00).  m  IncU  will  readily 
vW  for  l<'n  li»iii-'«  th-  |tiirrha-*«'  \*riri>  In  tli>»  near  fiiliin*, 
umuiAdM  (>!•'  C>rttnlto  JIniinlnIn  trx]  nth'T  M->n- 
Un»»l'vk.  WritL'  r-.r  (.iriir-iUr.  L.  KVANS.  Oll- 
rUTT&:<^OMHi:nulii  Strrel,  HultP,nf>rit. 


C4SinL'8  (-.  MEKnrrr.  Avnur  -<  W.  Mkrhjit. 

C.  C.  A  A.  R.  MERRITT, 

IiKAI.I-n>«  IN 

Seal  Jlstate  and  Iron  j^ands. 
.■nlm.'nu  inaiic  for  tum-rM^lileDU.     lnvo8tn).»nti«  ruar- 
ADU?<^1  tiir  btitf  prudtA.     Viae  tnd  min.Tut  laa-U  tyx- 
aDiltitf.1  uriil  rollablt'  cdtlinaUijs  glvt-ri  ..ri  siiini' 
Oorreiipondence   ttollcUed. 
Offlrps,  K')om»  S\8  Mvii  «(■; 
ClminfHT  of  ComnuTce  IWlWUng,  \U'UTT\\.'tt>nHi 


Oik 
of  "th* 

•  »r<«t«Bt 
.jKil.  on 

WflJuJf*- 

J  pur*'  olr. 

nml  l<ivi»ly 
.  9MTTn»ndingn, 

iiti«liinh(«l])f 
hUton  lalnnil; 
nil 'I  LliO 
l.r»t 
nwlB  of 

R^l^ 

Nt'W  Dorp« 
>  >uk  wikmI, 

enJ 

(;in..r.r«. 

lire  no 

pinoi'P 
iiUtut 
New  York 
ti>  haWA 

tthMMlO 

or  tiiak< 

an 

iDvoctmont. 


Guaranteed 
Investment 

in 

Property 

near 

New  York. 

New  Dorp, 

Oakwood, 

Gifford's. 

Hughes 

&  Ross, 

47  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Imprui 


pvttoriM 


N.nrToli 
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o  CUAMNTEn 

^  Much  Larger  Profit  prohakh 

I  MS  A^.'rj|>  In  l.iiytnK'  aii'l  s-llinc  K-nl  F>.!h 


«, 
the 


-■'""''•  '-^ -  Una  cur  t;u;.r.vr,t>    1.-  .-f   \nllj 

RICHARDSON,  DAY  AGO., 
108   Palladio    Building,    Duluth,  Mini 


OREGON  INVESTMENT 

Wo  ^aruitpc  cljrht   ptr  cent,    [.er  unnuin    on 
nii'titu  iiifldt.'  In   real   fsttti'    thmn^rh  itn,  pn>rlrl<wl 

onivhnlfof  nil  pnifll" '■     '      ■ 

iHT  ot'iH,    Full  [>iirn< 
STKKI.  A,  ('<»..  IV  ' 


I 


jC1I'-«i1oii  to  W.  ( 
.  '  'r. 


I    tlio    Real    K»l 
.   il.    Mllohpll   km 
I    ll«Tin«nD.  W 


87o  7%  6Vo  First  Mortgage  Loai 


7% 

Mnsioipil  Benda  and  High  Orvdg  InvenmrBii, 


Hpoluno  Fftll>  ti»  tho  ni.-t    itn.frrr#^lvc   cily  lo    Ihr  Wo« 
Kod  hw  a  ni.>»t    pr<<niirt(ri,'    rntiip*.     AtiONXC 
ITIVRPIIl    \    CO.,  Ilrall«»aliJ  Bankrrv   Sg 

Kalln.  Wa.,h.  ■ 


10 


0/  NETr,',«?J.!l!'°f,7?*?.!f..J 


/b 


W  I'  r  r  «  o  w  It  I    atlrntlon    (l«r«    lo 
XX  iftl*e«*«    x-«!>  To  a*  e  n  o  «>  M 

FRANK    J.    HAMILTON,    Furh«v 


IQ 


GUARANTEED 


ON  REAL  eSI 

INVESTMEM1 


O  ■■'■ 


T\«.'s«n..     K^ 


-"-•"  ^^^' 


fl 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 


Nature's  Remedy  for'Bright's  Disease,  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gouty 
I  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Diseases  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 


Dr.  Wjc,  a.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army  (Retired),  Professor  of 
DiseaseH  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of  New  Yorlj,  Ktc: 
**I  have  for  iu>uui  tline  ina/lo  ubo  of  Ihe  Bulfalo  Llthfa  WaUtr  in  oasea  of  alTe<*tfonA  of  tbo  Nervoai  Syatttm, 
comiillcacod  wliu  Bright's  Diaeaae  of  the  Kidneys  or  wltb  a  Qonty  Diathesis.  Tht-  ri'sulu  havo  been 
eminently  flatlaftwtory.  LtUita  baa  far  many  years  ba«n  a  favorltt*  remedy  >vUh  mo  In  like  caara,  but  the  Buffalo 
Water  crrtainlv  acta  better  than  any  extemporaneous  solatJon  of  the  Llthla  Soltn,  and  ia,  moreover,  better  Ntrne  by 
the  stomuctt.  I  also  often  preacrlbe  It  In  those  caaea  of  Cerebral  Hypemmia  reanltlnir  from  over-mvntal  work 
—In  ti'blch  thenindiUon  called  Nervous   Dyspepsia  exiais— and  generally  with  marked  beneflt." 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Towles,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  M<^dical  Department 

of  the  University  of  Virginia  : 

"BUFPALO  LITHIA  SPRINOB,  No.  i,  belonfa  to  tha  AucauMS  or  p«rb*pa  to  tb«  ALxaun  Salihs  elaaa, 
for  It  has  proved  far  more  eflleacloua  In  many  diseased  conditions  than  any  of  the  simple  Alkaline  waters. 

"1  ftel  nn  hesltaney  whatever  In  saying  that  In  Oout,  Rheumatic  Oout.  Bheumatism,  Stone  in  the 
Bladder,  and  In  all  diseases  of  the  Urio  Aoid  Diathesis,  I  know  of  no  remedy  at  all  •»mpamlile  to  It. 

'It!,  effeeta  are  marked  In  causing  a  diaappearanoe  of  Albumen  from  the  urine.  In  a  single  case  of  Briffht'S 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys  1  witnessed  decidedly  beneficial  rrsulla  fVom  Ita  use,  and  from  Ita  action  In  this  ease  I 
should  have  (rreatoonfldenoe  In  It  aa  a  remedy  In  certain  stares  of  this  diseaae.  In  Dyspepsia,  especially  that  form 
of  It  In  which  the  c  is  an  eieeaalve  production  of  Acid  iluring  the  proceas  of  nutrition,  I  havofokuJ  It  highly 
efllearious." 

Water  In  Cases  ofOne  Dozen  Half-Gallon  Bottles,  ^S  per  Case  at  tbe  Sprlncs. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor,   Buffalo   Littiia  Springs,  Virginia. 
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TACOMl   PUQBT   city' 


INVESTMENTS, 


I  GUARANTEE  12  per  oent.  per  annum  \n 
any  mI  lIk  .ilrii%<.'  cUim.  I  havf  itindc  (ta.iv  10  in  60  [«t 
cent.  |r(*r  rirmiiiri  fur  non-rMldanu.  1  atou  make  lirBt 
mnrUai^'f*  iiii|iruved  reel  estate  looni  on  uniiueatloixftble 
locnrltifn  fnxa  S  to  10  per  oent,  per  annum  nrt.  AI»o 
havf  \:h*i\cv  bArtralns  In  inann.Hop,  /fa]/,  anil  Garden 
JLandn.  t^rroapoDdcDwj  Boltdteu  regitnllni;  WeMiTn 
Wuliliictoii,  All  [n(|iifnt^  anAwt-rM  pro(n(>Uy,  A(l<lri5«s 
A.  <'.  Sli'KKLS,  T&couia,  WaahinKton. 


0/ FIRST  MORTSAGE  LOANS. 


TWENTYFOURPERCENT 


111  iUviUt-'Dtl*  In  Itclng  pitlU  by  two  (llITt^rfui  mlnen  tn 
Colorado.  Wo  have  a  limited  amonnt  of  ihclr  «lock 
fortate.  TAiXOB  &  RATH  VON, 

jM~MlDlDg  InTestracctAi  Douver.  ColCk. 


OREGON 


TKK  BCHT  riKLD  RK 

INVESTMENl 

lalbo  IMTttXiTlteil. 
I'reM  nl    irr'i^lli    of 

PUKTI.AKUI.ab'aa 

nrujMirtluit  to  tlH  Aize.    Wnole- 

lale  (rmde'.lM,il90,M0,0M;  BanklnE  Oanilai  «I>,MO.OWi 
BulMlnc*  DOW  under  eonatmetlonM/lin,an.  we  have  a 
pUn  for  the  Invertnient  of  capital  In  best  real  eaute  la 
Drnton,  In  larse  and  small  aniounta.raah  or  monthly  la- 
•talments  of  at  and  niiwardr.  .bioliiirl;  uf.  sa4  naark- 
•Mf  iMllakl*.  Rend  for  fnll  liii.irnmiloti  and  Panken* 
MiraKas.    ECeENED,  WIIITi:d:C«.,l->r<laa4,0fw 


of  any  city  In  tbe  U.H.  In  pr« 
•     -      • 10,00*; 


0  Principal  luiil  InteiTJit  Kuarnnteed. 
IxKUta  made  on  pniilili'tivo  f  ul  ctate 
yearly  IncreaalnK  In  value  on  a  coil.-»erraHve  basis, 
and  only  after  personal  examination  by  us. 
tntereat  payable  In  New  York  Exehange.  Wo 
Invite  cvrre^pondem-v.  Very  hluheitt  rt-ferenfX--s, 
PUCET  SOUND  LOAN  TRUST  AND 
BANKING  COMPANV,  (paid  up  enpllal, 
4»l^<«,00<^i  Mew  wnatcom.Wash. 


8  to  10  Per  GeDt.  First-Mortp£fi  Loans. 

SAFETY  Is  the  drst  eonsldcntlon  In  making  loans. 
We  make  loons  of  one.thlrd  Its  selling  value  at  most  on 
beat  Inside  property  In  San  Anbinio  and  Dallaa  only. 
Corroapondeac*  solicited. 

ABB  ASH, 
Inveatmeat  Banker,  !^an  Antonio,  Tex. 
RiriaKMrm  :  North    Teias    National    Ilank,   I>allM: 
Alamo  National  Hank,  Sao  Antonio;  Lockwood  National 
Itank,  San  Ant4jnlo. 


TO    INVESTORS. 


r>di( 


We  are  prepared  to  pUce  your  money  on  nnt-«laas 

inon^sfrea  to  net  yon  s  to  1(1  per  04*nt.  pet   anouio.  and  to 

sell  yon  Brat  claos  minlnir  propertlea  that  will  bear  tbe 

fidlost  InvesUiratlon.     Also  ml  Mtate  that  will  Increase 

per  cent.  In  value  In  a  year.    Write  for  InAmnstloii. 

BII£2PA.RI>    A    OO.. 

Betl  Eatato  to    Looai. 


SYRACUSE  STJSPENSOKY 

is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
wearer.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
For  sale  by  Drbggists- 

WellB  Mamifaoturiixe  C»^'fciv»»s<»i^C^r^-. 


THE  HIGHEST  A^VA 

In  tho  gift  of  any  Scientific  Institution, 

THE  ELLIOTT  CRESSON  GOLD  MEDAL 

AWAilDED 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter, 

BY 

THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF    THE 

STATE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

After  an  ezbaustlrc  examination  of  all  typewritcn, 
covering  a  period  of  one  year. 


Tte  fliiiil  TFpewriter  Go, 

447  and  449  East  Fifty-second  St., 


3SrE!"W    TOBKU, 


"  Itnprorrmr-nt  thr  Order  of  thf  Afft.** 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRIT] 

TIIK    LATEST    AM>     IIKST- 

ALL  THE  KMvailal  fcAturei  greatly  perfrt'iod.  Impoi 
Iniprovmitontx. 

TIIF:  nv^T  luvemivf  Tulent  and  Mechanlp*!  Sk!U  I 
iK'cn  PTiiplnypcl  to  pnKtnco  n  SlmhliK  -f  'n,  ri;is.  d  t 
blllt  V,  Kicpftrnco  of  rH'wlKD  and     ; 

WK  CI.JVIM  au  IniipcL-tloii,  ail 
Moflt    r>um)>lu  fn   AlViiincnt,  1 
Silent. 
AJl  Type  Gleaoftd  is  10  Seoonds  Witboot  Soiling  the  Hi 

THE   SMITH    HKEMIKK    TVPFWIflTK* 
boon  a(lont4*d  by  tbe  Aiiiioclat«d  Priiw  '  '  " 
York,  to  i»o  iiMsl  In  tbelr  tcle^nipbl'- 
patrboA  dlrort  from  the  wire.  Si 

THE  SMITH  PBEMIEE  TYPE! RIIEE  CO..  Syi  j:iise.  a.T' 


i 


I4o.  291  nroailway,  Nf- 

M0.3SSCIl>'J<IDUt  8< 

No.  Jl«  W.KMl  .S(„  ri 
ChlcSRO.  IIIL        Hnh 


Jimnch 


I  J,  P». 
^  land. 


li, 
OUi. 


We  will  Pay 

Kxprwa  charge 

For  the  Privilege 

of  having 

You  try 

"Nalional  TypeWfilel 

The  BEST  and  most  oon\vl<'to  Sfandarfl  Writlne  Mnclilno  niRd« 

for  paTtioularian4vV\u»Vt»\*4vM»'Si^'^»^t^'^'>^%^'^"*^^*'^'^*'^*^^**'*^'>^^^'>f  k«y-*( 


<ina  JUBEKIUAPI  KKVIEW  AUVJStiTJSEH. 


THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRirER. 

Ttie  Modern  WriliM-Macliiiie. 


^ 


n'he  No.  :t  MacIiIiio  Ukus  paiHT  u  liictiva  wiiiu,  natl  wrlU'S 
> lln*  8  Inobm  loaf-.       Prteei  (100,  I'omplrle. 

Tho  Nm,  '1  Mih,>h1np  Ukes  papiT  14  Irichfs  wi<]c,  anil  ^vritofl 
klinu  1H|  iiiditx  lunr.    Pttce,  $1  lo,  Compl^tr. 

Sctuf/or  Vntalotiuf. 


Visible  Writing. 
Permanent  Alignment. 
Automatic     Ribbon  -  Feea 

High  Speed. 
Powerful  Manifolder. 
Light-Running.     Durable. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg.  Co., 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Reverse  ^1 

m 


D.  F.  FOLEY  &  CO., 

CELEBRATED    GOLD     PENS. 
ABSOlUTEir  SUPERIOR  TO  All  OTHERS. 

CATJTION  -FOLEY    PENS-Be  tore  tho  pens  ire  sUmped  D.  F.  FOLEY  k  00. 

Also  f  bolesale  Agents  PADL  E.  WIRT  FODNTAIN  PENS. 

FOR     KAI.E    BY    LEADING    DEAI-EKS     F-YERYWHEHK 

MORE    SOLD    THAN    ALL    OTHER    MAKES   COMBINED 

The  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Positively  The  Leadiug  Pen. 

-'  An  absolut  If  uerfect  roserroir  p«n,  a  pen  oompared  with  whiob  all  other  pens  are  frank  failures." 
Aak  roar  dealer  or  wnd  rorcataloKati.    Mention  yorth  American  Rtrieic,  "narlcTwalD." 

RUNAWAYS  I IVI POSSIBLE." 

This  8t*t«moiit  ia  now  repcattd  Liy  thouaands  who  liavo  purelmscd 

BRITT'S    AUTOMATIC    SAFETY    BIT. 

Tliia  Bit,  by  an  automatic  dovioo,  closes  tho  horse's  nostrila. 

HE  CAKNOT  BREATHE,  AND  MUST  STOP. 

SAFETY     FROM    RUNAWAYS         ""^^^^^ 
ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED  WITH  THIS   BIT 

Any  horso  U  liublo  to  run,  and  sliould   bo  drircti 

with  It.     Br  iu  USD  ladiea  and  chilUrcD  drive  horaos 

men    oouid    not   bold    with    the    old    stylo    bibt. 


k 


Send  for  Piimphlet  containinif  startling  tustimo- 
0<11  Xtdil,  "^^T^iJ  iiiuU  of  the  truly  marvellous  work  this  bit  hes  done. 
tmt,  1889        ^ssf^  ^"^ 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE  FOR  PULLERS  AND  HARD-MOUTWV&  VSS^SJS. 

PR.>.   P.   BRITT,  37   COLLEGE    PWIA'i.^  ^^ 


S4 


jmnrn  AifmrrAx  nn'ww  APVEi^rTsm. 


$85.  $86. 

LOVELL  DIAMOND  SAFETL 

diamond  frame,  steel  drop  forgings,  steel  tubing, 

adjustable  ball  bearlngto  all  running  parts, 

including  pedals,  suspension  saddle  ; 

finest  material  money  can  buy, 

finished  in  enamel  It  nickel. 

slTEIOTLT    moH  OKADE    IS   EVEBY  PASTICOUU 

No  better  machine  made  at  any  price. 

DICVCI.K  OATAI.OUt  K  ratUL. 

Jolui  p.  Loyell  Arms  Co,,  Mfgjs.,  BosIod,  Mass. 


rk:yclp/-- 

GtO  M  DAY     VICE  rf(E5- 

Coward  w  pope 

TREASURER 

A   E    PATT150M- 

SCCnCTARY- 

ORAflCtI  MOUSCJ 

12  V/ftRf\Cfl  5T 

new  YORK 

291  WAB/\5n  AVE 


Feet  with 


'Shoes! 


Korrcct  Sbz^P^' 

nj&tc 


no  i;*\ITATIO/i5  »»■«  use«l  |or  K&p^roo,  Cor<Jov»i7  or  otbcrnj&tc 
ri»l$  used  Id  the  "  BURT  &  PACKARD  '  KORRBCT  SHAPE  '  $boci 

A  SHOE  SHOULD  SET  AS  EASILY 
ON  THE  FOOT  AS  ONE'S  COATON 
THE  BACK  AND  SHOULDERS.    IT 


PBUr 


SHOULD    aVE    NO  MORE  PAIN 


THAN  THE  GLOVES.   THE  BURT   ^ Vmr  „  ad 

&  PACKARD  "KORRECTSfUPE"    n       ^t^"  i 

SHOE  \S  BU\LT  omw.'bt  V"(i.OVC^-  t'ACKARQgitlEU)! 


Send  ^or 
Illustrated 


Lsur  announcement 


It  ••  g.m.>>>\n»  K,wBMt'>\^>^^«-^."'-'''^"""  x\v>"V>&\«.«A-\v.-t.^x^::;.^-\,,>k^ 


n^ 


AMaiMBaa 


I    WpIANOS^K 

B«nowned  for  Tone  and  Durability, 


Sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Rented  and  Exchanged. 


The  FISCHER  PIANOS  are  U8e<l 
by  the  best  iirtists,  and  will  be  found 
in  homes  of  refinement,  taste,  nnd 
musical  culture. 


"W^>VRKHOOM9 ; 


110  FIFTH  AVE., 

COR.  IflTH  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY, 


Til*'  ri<*rne  of  art  In  Flano  maklni;  la  r<^t*he<l  In  th( 
Boandtog  Board.  The  Dtiinber  of  pieces  eoincriHlnff  tbtf 
iHiMrtl;  tito  dirt'Ctlon  ofpraJD,  the  amoiiDt  orsAit  titu  wood 
bUilU  oODUlo  when  fflliMi,  the  comi'rKfslon  "f  trif  HtreH  of!, 
the  wo<h1  th-t  ntaki'n  rrowiilii^'  i)rttt<.<  t>o«rt],  an*  nil  [K>litU 
where  knowled^  «howA.  The  auundlnf?  btiw-it  ainplilltiA 
power  ort')ni-  &iid  gtvi-fi  bent  iiuistcal  rtToflts  to  Ibe  \lbr»* 
Uoti  uf  •trtii(;».    Thu  tMiindlnif  boards  )n 


The  Everett  Piano 

are  of  beat  Hpruce,  ronatrueted  to  produoo  boat  rt'dults. 

If  not  for  ulebv  vour  l»>c«t   di'ater,  aJdresn 
THK  JOHN  CffCKCIl  CO.,  CinrUnati.  O. 


I 


*' From  Andante  to  AMfj^u,"  an  tUuHlratcd  paiiipblrl, 
will  be  sentrt'i'V  tit  any  one  who  will  ineatlon  wh(*ra  tbls 
adviTtUcuieut  won  nrpn. 


NORTH  AMKKIUXN  KEVIEW^ AXtVERTISER. 


jAS.  G.  WILSON,  ™7r:::u"t, 

74  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET.  NEW^  YO] 

p.llialJ'^wBliort.' 


CogUib  VeB«tUa  BUiub,  SsUisg  PinuUnu.  RoUiog  Venetivi  Bliods.  SoUing  StuJ  Sbunoft. 

ENCLOSE  THREE  TWO-CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


WARN  YOUR  HONE 


WITH  THE 

lyroDEEN 


HEATEl 

f^rSTEAHorl 

HOTWATEl 


FOR  HABD  OR  SOFT  COAL— MAQAZII 
FEED   OR    SURFACE    BURNING— HAS 
BESTOS  LINED  JACKETS— CAN  BE  CLEANEOl 
5  MINUTES— ACTUALLY  AUTOMATIC— POSITIVE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE— A    FUEL  SAVER— AN  ASSURED  SU 
tESS— RESULTS   GUARANTEED.     NEW   ILLUSTRATED 
"8CRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE   TO    ANY   ADDRESS. 

BUNCH  OfFicts       PIERCE.  BUTLEB  &  PIEBCE  MFG. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,U.S., 


.JH^iSS^ swif>K99:  ft  L>ki  »%.     Qeneral  Offices 


Cornf  ort  ix) 
House  Heaitipg 

Did  your  furnace  heat  your  house 
during  the  last  Bcvero  winter? 

OF  COURSE  IT  DIDN'T. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  estimates  for 
the  GuRXEY  Hot  Water  Heateb 
and  Radiators.     A  paraphtet-book 

"HOW  BEST  TO  HEAT  6UR  HOMES," 

FREE  ON  APPIICATION. 


HAiN  orricc : 
1B3  Frinklh  Strati. 

BRANCHES : 

71  lohn  StrMt.  Naw  VsiIl 
47  So.  Canal  Straat.  Chkafa,  I 
248  Arch  Straal,  F ' 


II 


PMUdalyM«J 

ill 


SPENCE"  MEBITS  YODR  ATTENTIO 

AKCHITECTS,  8TEAM-FITTEB8,  BTJILDERS, 
AND  ALL  INTE RESTED  IN   HEATINO  APPABATU8    OWE  IT_ 
TBEMBELVES  AKD  THEIR  CLIENTS  TO  BECOME 
FASaLlAB  WITH 

THE  BEST  HOT  WATER  HEAT 

KNOWV  TO  THE  TBADE. 
SENT>    TO    TTS    FOR    CA-TA-LOCS-XTTC. 

THE    NATIONAL    HOT    WATER    HEATER 

^OBTOia,  NEW  TORK, 


1  ^i-.y^l'.r'-^" -*■•'■'»  ^^i^a?    BOAi-.    aMU»i.ii»if.  »».;   ^.uitvvmv-  v. .  ?"_vyj.I^'- 


At*.>» 


NOBTH  AMEBIC  AN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


ELECTROPOISE  VICTORV 


Its  progress  is  arrested  at  any  reasonable  stage. 


Will  make  you  Master  of  Disease. 

and  are  offucted  gol'ly  throuKh  STinplyinu  the  system  with  oxykoii  by  an  eotiroly  new  method, 
for  fall  particulars  aa  to  ihit.  new  diacorcry,  which  elvoa  Nature  an  ouporlunlty  to  aoothe  ar.d  ini 
orate  tired  brain  and  body.    No  medicines, 

IVO      EX..ECTTIIC      HEISTS      OTI      HA.TTEIIIE8 

A  trial  of  one  or  two  weeks  given  at  moderate  rates.    Save  yourself  pain  and  doctors'  bills. 
ITono    eej3.T-i  1  -n  e    -ci.z3JLeas     8t;aiiii.i>©ti   "  IDx*.   ^.    SEkzxolxe 
the  name  of  the  Inventor.    Books  mailed  free.    Address 

Dr«.    BC.    S-A-lSrOBCE, 
8U  TtaJTH  8t.  N.  W.,  WAsniNOTON.  D.  C,  or  1030  West  Fort  St.,  Detkoit,  Mioa. 


AUTHORIZED  AGENTS 


,/Dh.  WM     nephew  kino,  211  West  «4th  Street. 
\3.  MCCLELLAND.  20;i  \V'«at  135th  Street, 


New  York  City. 


.« 


TutGRarHumiDRnilC 

rfu'k&ifu  lltiiku^  fi  BftlioDK 

l>>'|i(-MtiM,  fpnrkliujc,  and 
ap[M'tizinit.  Sold  hj  sD 
dtialoni.  /7/A:/;abMu(iful 
Pictar»  Book  and  cuda 
■ent  to  Hny  nn«  addraiisiuc 
O.  E.  HIKKS  A  CO.. 
PhiladulphU. 


Fine  Picture  prainen. 

Th.  A.  Wiliiiuri  A-  ^.t,,  .u  K.  ):ltii  bU 

Stalui'd  <Mlai*i9. 

Mayer  A  Co.,  vo  Murray  Street  (!'.  <),  linx  1:091). 


aye; 


ConsumpTion  c»rJ.  Koch's  "1 


lACILLI 
klLL.KA. 

t'alarrli  aiifl  Ur,«fjfhittH  amontf  the  *' hM  tM-i'nu.'*  llMilli- 
olditl  Hal*ir«ll..r«  ttnallv  tmco«S'filI  Krt'i*  rirnilnrs.  N.  Y. 
H.\i  ILI.H'llii:  I'll.  [Lung  l).'|it.;,  IV.  w.  :',ltliSt.,X.  Y. 


TkNtwYORK— . 

l/iBICi^lM 


NEW    YOUK 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Visitorst' 

IIUKEaXJ. 

11    Went  INlk  Sireei. 

(Kurmcrly  24  ITnloD  Sijutro  Aod  4 
Eiut4-2dSt.) 
Sbonptnj,'  orders  exMiiUKl,  Guides 
and  OUiiMTOris  furnlAtuM.  KiHuni 
forUfllMtnvrllngftloDe.  LAdleft'reA- 
tAurant.  Keferenco^ — Hun.  Clmun 
cey  M.  Depew,  N.  Y.;  itev.  Ktlward 
Kverftt  Hule,  1).  ll„  Itniluu.  Kur 
ifftrllciiUri,  (it'iid  forcireulBr, 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

Principal  Exanilnfr  U.  S    Patent  Office,  187^1883. 
SOLICITOR    or 

PATENTS, 

Ankkk.an  .»m>  Fokeion. 
639  r   Street    cor.   Seveptb,    Washington,  D,  C. 

TEPLITZ-SCHONAU     IN     H'lHEITIIA 

ISO.VKOI'' Till-;  (il.DKST  WATEKINI!  1'L.*IK>  IN 
KUUOI'K,  whoBi!  li(.l  iilkallne  »[irln»H  (froin  »s  to  TW  V.\ 
hsv«  been  k.iiown  n-<.ui  tlie  earliest  Ume«  fur  tbelr  heflliiii; 
propertlM,  tnil  uisy  !«  used  during  tbe  whole  year. 

A  short  three-hours'  railway  Journey  to  Dmadei)  places 
Teplltjr-^boDBU  In  c<inn«*tion  with  the  throuffh  train  ser 
vlc«  Ui  Ilaiiihiirk'  Part*  lirrlln,  or  Vienna.  The  Journey 
from  Karlkhuil  Uses  only  'l\  lioiirf. 

The  Teplllx  siirlnEii  liave  a  dlreet  effect  in  reuiovlni; 
GOl'T  ami  ItllKI'MATIS*!  fK)ni  theaysteiu.  aa  well  ll^ 
theCHltii.SIf:  DlSABLKME.NTcauacd  by  rheuiimtlc  or 
gimty  deiMiKJls,  The  walert^  are  also  very  useful  in  ciirintf 
SPRAINS.  Dl.iUH.'ATIONS,  and  KKACTI' KES,  a«  well 
aar.tlN-SIIOTand  9WOK1)  WOfSIIsi,  and  Teplit*  ha' 
well  oarni-d  the  tlllo  of  "WAKItlliKs'  HATH."  Hut  u 
Is  In  oav'S  of  nnralvsls.  [»alsv.  neuralgia.  solatieH.  and  other 
NKRVUUS  AKFI'X'TIONS.  as  well  asin  the  earlier  staei-o 
of  spinal  (ximtihilut,  that  the  most  Important  cures  are  ef- 
fected, and  tile  tame,  the  Infirm,  the  porslyz!''!.  tbe  du- 
funnivl,  iTOwd  In  Tepllti. 

Tbe  "SlidlliichM  Uiti\iT-ln«vector"  In  Teplltz.  as  well 
It  tbe  Msyor  of  ScVonan  ^BoheuitaV  vrtX\  V)e  v'"*'*"!  Vnstve 


This  Is  to 
pmachini;, 

KATUR    one    hour 


yiMi  will  obtain  entire 
rrlitf.  Thoronithly 
losted  for  tlve  yeAra. 
'llKheiit  testimonials 
furnished.  (Don't  be 
iiioredulous  becauae 
other  remedies  have 
failed  to  relieve  yon. 
Try  this.) 

Nickel-Plated  Respira- 
tor   complete,     poet- 

jfull]/  refunded  if  not 
as  represented. 

^KF  Oibbs  B'spirator  Oo , 

167  UctrboTO  St., 

CHIf  AOO. 


Perfection 
FLOUR  BIN 

AND 


i!^^  PERFECTION 

A  MolSFJlOLD    NEf.t-SSlTY. 

No  Home  t'onplcte  Without  It. 
Simple  To   (ae.     Sever  Wear* 

ID  t  %nA  otily  pcrTert  artifU  of.  U  kind 
«vrr  lavvDUtl.  CoBbbiM  ««ck  or  b«rr«l, 
ttfur  pftn«adM»o^  Will  Pny  F*r 
Itaeirin  «*boniliiM  ly  Mtlu^  wMto, 
tlSM  Bad  Ubor.  K««p»out  dual,  Trrmlo, 
Mc  .Priwn— flap? from  monlil  »r>d  mii»u. 
DMB.  dMHifh  (or  teklnv  aJftMl  I  u  on* 
Oilnut*.  llpl««M«l  tTtrTTtuMly.  Sfttlafac 
Uon  yvRrmnlMd.  EWtil  fty  «>pTM*  on  r»- 
|Cflj.t(.r  price.  Tabotd  SBIbA.,  t^-Mi,  M> 
jlha.,    IS.Oft,    IflOlb*,.  #I.M.       Ak«bI« 

Wanted.     Write  for  ClretiUr*. 
eilKUUM,  TAHaDBUlO  A  CO^ 

^ti    V> .  iiAJLO  au,    corner  c  tuitti, 
Rtmin  \1.  Omr  too.  III. 


We  /ire  ofTertng  our 

tine  and  eloK&nt 
Buck-Boa  rda 

&ndSur 

[hunir  f^n  mir  (lai^nt  I 
Elliptic  S|.rtnt?|, 

Park  Phaetons,    Bovvias,    Phaetons^   Boad 

Wairons,  Fine  Portland  Outtera,  Two 

Seated  Buaslan  Slelffha. 


At  very  low  prices.    Write  for  Catalogiae. 
WATEUUK)  WAOON  CO.  LVD, 

V  VMk4UM  W A^— w...i  Pli^l^-     »  ^■♦^rf^W* 


iwni^j  nmamJS.'in  nnvjKfr  jswDiatajsK. 
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MATURE 


MAN, 


Made  the  Hudson  Highlands,  the  Orange 
and  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  the  Ramapo,  Dela- 
ware, Wallkill,  Lackawaxen,  and  Never- 
sink  Rivers.  If  you  want  ideal  country 
life  during  the  summer,  go  to  some  of 
these  places.  If  you  want  city  architect- 
ure, city  dinners,  and  city  dances,  go  else- 
where. 

In  a  neat  little  book  entitled  "  Summer 
Homes  "  th*  Erie  Railway  endeavors  to 
describe  this  delightful  region,  but  the 
effort,  like  an  attempt  to  paint  a  sun- 
set, is  necessarily  a  failure.  The  book, 
however,  contains  a  list  of  Hotels  and 
Boarding-Houses,  which  is  quite  a  success. 

Copies  of  "  Summer  Homes  "  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Erie  Ticket  Agents,  at 
401,  317,  and  957  Broadway,  Chambers 
and  West  23d  St.  Ferries,  New  York ;  331 
and  333  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn  ;  107  Broad- 
way, Williamsburg ;  corner  Newark  and 
Hudson  Streets,  Hoboken,  and  the  Jersey 
City  Station. 


W.    C.    RINEARSON, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


'88 
'89 


45  sold  In 
2,288  sold  in 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  In  '91 

THESK  FlUl'litS  TKLI.  THK 

STOBI  or  Ihc  KVEK-OBOir- 

ISil.  KVEtt-UOrNO, 

KVKKLASTIIVO 

Steel  AERMOTOR 

^'li«f-r  one  fCOc« 
otlicr*  follow,  Biid 

we  TAKE  THE  COUNTRV 

TbU  uiiDraoa4cDt«4  •uoera*  !•  du«  : 

1  at.To  tb«  mot  thkt  bcAire  ounimcnelof  th« 

'maauhomrt.cxbBiirtlvaMiaiitine  laTMdi(ft> 

Uuo  ami  «tp«rliiwnU  wara  naile  bjr  aiklllad 

mccbaoical  KD/lM«r,  Id  whlsh  uvw  ft.OOOd/- 

oamoiuetrlt.-  t«»u  »«re  nada  oa  61  dlfAHVOl 

furniH  i>r  wtit**-!!,  proMlled  bj  artlBolftl  ud 

therrfura  ubtfortD  vfod,  l>j  which  wer«  Ml- 

lta<l  datlQllalr  maDT  4]tt«>tloDi  r«laIlDff  la 

Ilia  proper  apattd  or    vbael,  iha  beat  forB. 

aDfla,  eurratnra  attd  aaouotof  jail  nu  faoa 

Utr  rMlttUMa  of  air  Lu  roiatloa.ob«tr«oUo&a 

la  tha  wheal,  ••eb  aabeavr  voedea  ariua, 

ob«ira«tMo*   babra  iba  «bael.  aa  lo  the 

vaatlau  mill,  and  ouBiaroua  ntlier  mor* 

abatTDM,  tbuuKfa  oat  Insa  imiwrtaai  qutia- 

UoDo.     TCiMr  ititmlRBtluo*  proiH  ibal 

tb«  poucr  of  tbc  brit  wiad  abrrU  oould 

be  doubled,  and  ibr  AERMOTOR 

dallT  drmooitrataa  It  baa  dotd  dune. 

M.To  Um  liberal  pollay  atik%  Afrmotet 

Compaoj,  that  gaaraiiteea  lu  <«oda  ■»• 

UfkelArj  or  paya  frdiht  both  way*,  and 

"d.  Ti>tbaea«riuou>i)otfiu(oriu  ractory 

wblcli  haa  niailF  uoaalhle  a  rcducilnn  of 

prlcra  BO  Ibnl  It  ruruUbca  the  W»\  artl- 

l«  at  leaa  (ban  tbe  puureai  la  auld  (or. 

"  tfiMt  woKl  Altrm  FiM9d  7W'«r  madm 

i/  Stnmg.  Stig  SImI.  an4  m   Wk*U 

iMat  will  ea*t  jfmi  f«H  f  Jkati  wiwd.  and 

tatffUmr^  .i«fof.p-ir  tor  WAST 

THkTOWEK  YOl  IKtN'T  lUVI  TO 

CtlKH'Tki-llliloaToo^r  aadTIII 

VtllKKI.  thai  Hl.%T«»hcR  all  e(h»r« 

HTAAUttriLUor  Ifjcu  waiita  tcketl 

tkiii    Will    cAwrfl,    f/rinJ,    cut   fttd. 

pnmji  v-ater,  (u>-n  griiiii%tun«  jk  xiw 

u.n>ii.it.  K  U>ARVI»  AEHMOTOR 

TUiT  wrLL  t>0  TMK  WORK  OF 

rOCH  HOKSEHAT  THKlO!>TOr 

ORE  r|IOd»  write  for  coplouair  lllua- 

'  trau>d  (irlDl^  maiu-r,  ah->wlaR  ev- 

ri  (.NiDcelvahlr  (.haacuf  Wli.dmlU 

couatruc tlou    and  work,  to  Iha 

AERMOTOR  CO.  Boek- 

«ca  *  ynimora  ata.,  Cblaa«e, 
ni.,  D.  S.  A.,  or  Bratieh,  II  Hala 
St.,  Sao  Frandaoo,  0«1.,  U.  S.X 


L—  Mad  ftanip  for  aaalad  Ittilnettoiw 
'hfw  tnetilark«7ourbaatflv«lDebCii^ 
ImIsc  '* Kai»a''  bwat-daralapw |  Oaa—b 
nwaaiaad  «v  waiw 
i  TrMaai  ftis  Aaaya. 


—     —   Im  ara  bttBb«gB,.w.  , 


Uur  JM  paK«  lUojtrUtid  CaUltiCUQ  mftUed  iorai<  ct^ 


PresstheButtonjtLights! 


?Jaqi?PS 


f^ 


H&Jfii  tiiHIiiin  In  dally  use.     The 

od)}*  |)riu.-t1cil  a«lf-ll(rhtliifr  itocket 

iJt*vico:  at'dKhtHvlit   from  fc  mln- 

I  yxU>  to  un  biiur  at  any  Infttant.     Id- 

valuableto  llic  ninoker  and  imirtA- 

j  mu).     It  fltA  your  veat  pocket  In 

'  sIk©  and   priec.      Expp*«»ed,  pre- 

I  paid  t'omplel*-,  wlili  aceouuH«4,  to 

I  any  addrc.'ih  In  the  [T.  ft.  or  Canada, 

t>n  Twiiv\\i\  >•!  151.      Wiltf  f.irrirfiilar  nf  Ma^lc  Nuvcltlrt,  to 

MACiiir     INTBOUtJCTlON     COnPANV, 

Agents  iraitlfd  "Ji"  Bnmiwuv,  N.  Y, 


tM*o< 


PERFECT 


1837, 


HOTWi 

STEAM 
,WARM  AIR 


Li  p  ATP  P Q    BZRD  FOB  cutcvLjLna. 

^^^^^^^S^iSl         ESTIMATES  OIVKM. 

'  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  Mfrs., 

FOI.  833  at  334  W^ATER  8TREET.  NEW  TOSLX. 
84  T.AKP.  STKEET,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


tti'i'^,^  PORTABLE   BATHS. 

B*nai«r  ka««a.  Wfc»i  ■«n  ud  aM^t. 

Afvau  WanfwJ  B*aiT*bam. 
Srtid  for  Clrcolart. 

E.  J.  KNOWLTOM, 


THE  ECONOMT  OF  FOOTWEAR, 

I  An  [lIustralKl   Pamphlot  ]QtiTt'»tlnK  ti/  every   otie   wh>i 
.  wt-arw  ^ho^A,  t^mi  frvi'  nu  rL-«jt>ipt  vt  D«o>c  and"  adUrefls  uii  | 
InkRtjd  canl.     Box  b^\,  UnNrktuu,  Ma^a. 

'Afflerican  Views 


iSuiiv.'filr    Albiirrn).         LUt   tri-v. 
A.  Wittamann.  67  Spring  St..M,I, 


f^  Liquor  Habit. 


In  aU  tlie  world  THERE  18  BITT  ONK  Cl^KE 

DR.  HAINES'  GOLDEN  SPECIFIC 

It  oanb«sireDlo  coffee,  te*.  or  in  article*  of  f<x>d,  without 


'ithoul 
the  koowTcdireof  paiientltnt'i'.'warv.  tHpa, 
tica1ar»  free.    AddreM  001.1li:>*    HFECIFIC   I'O.. 
H,  tV.  <'<*r.  Race  and   Fifth  Nt«.,  Cloclnuiatl.  U. 


hegi 


$1.00 


FICIH  BLEMISHES. 


Tha  la-faal  cttabliftbtnant  lo  tha  < 


EfVllBAVKU  PLATE  AND  50  CARDS,  WEODIIVO  IN VITATIOIHS, 
WHITING  PAPE»  HV  THK  POl'N»,  iiwrly  double  th.- .jujinim  than  by  Ihr 
miiri'  for  Kame  mon*'y.  8<-tid  ^^Uiiip  f»r  Aarnples  and  piioo  M0U  W>  H.  HOSKlNtta 
815  Gticfllnut  HX^^  Ptitfadelphia,  Pa« 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

[  pTvparMl  by  a  Dennatolosiat  with  aO  yaara'  «!• 
I>erieuce.  Hiffblj  lodortM  by  tba  m«!dic*l  pro- 
ffftaiun  ;    Qne<tualed   as   a  r«med5    for  e«wina. 

If  scaldbead,  uilj  akin,  pimplea.  flaan  wormi,  n^ly 
complex lou,  tttc.  InaiapeDaablflaa  atoUot  ar 
and  a  aura  prevantiva  uf  all  dia«a»e»  of  lb*  | 

At  Drusslvti  or  bi  maila  PUt 


irld  for  tba  Iraaunaal 

ml  Iba  aliD  aad  icalp,  acaama,  muiai,  warl«,  auptraooai  hair. 
Urthoiarha,  motb,  fracklu,  Moiplai,  wrluklat,  rad  aoaa, 

lU 


valat.  ollj  iklo,  acitr,  blarh)ttadi,    barbara'  licb.  acart,  pit-      Qfe  flfe^    ^| 
Uafi,  Hi<rd#f   Biarki,  facial  d«»alo|«ueot,  ale.    Coaaultaiioa      ^7    ^i*"     ^^ 
yraa,  at  oflra  ar  by  lattitr.    ia&-pajr«  Book  oa  all  Skin  and 
Baalp  Affeciu>ai  and  tbair  Traaiioval  aa&t  (ualad)  for  lUc. 
JOHN    n.   "WOODBVKY,   l>-rmalolortal, 


NOHl'a  AJBEJaUAJd  REVlEWr  AimUKlISB. 


If  you  atari  rlKht.  The 
first  Bi«pftliuum  b«  an 
t^x&uiInAtloti  of  Mr. 
Snonnoj-'H  bulldlos 
desldnn  — the  only 
large  o<»U«ctlon  of  do- 
■tfiultaM  am  uttatic,  practical,  and  rcUablo.  Theeia- 
matea  an  Kturanteeil  Mr.  Sboppell'*  latest  pubUoa- 
tloni  are  aalollow* :  ^  ^     t 

In  addition  to  the  2S  "  clajalfled  d<r<i^A.  r-ach  book 
(except  No.  Sf  contalna  14  dealgiu  of  varlouii  oomia,  tiiak- 
taa  a>  deatgna  In  each  book.  Large  viewK,  Boor  plana, 
•Dd  fall  deacrlpUona  are  given. 

BookNo  19 contain! as  Design* o(  MOJCottagea. 

•«••%••  %  •r  IJUl  rnttasea. 


"  a 

••  aj 

••  M 

••  » 

••  M 

..  gf 

••  98 

■■  » 

"  DO 
Si 


» 
29 
29 
29 
29 
25 
29 
IS 
29 
29 
29 
29 


fW  Cottagea. 

IJSDOOOUagM. 

2,UU  Oottagea. 

2,.'W  Boose*. 

aAUHouaea. 

SinuBonaea. 

S^ODBoiuea. 

4,U00BonaM. 

4.9UUHouaea. 

e^cniHooaea. 

MnHmisea. 

7AUHniueii. 


Book  No.  Uoontaliu  20  Designs  of  Double  Cotugesand 

2U  DtMUpis  of  Stables. 
Rook  No.  ffi  nin tains  29  Designs  of  |10.0tW  Houses 


PrlM»-Onp  book,  *l  ;  any  4  book^  (3 :  any  ^  l>ooks.  «9 ; 

I,»1il.    M  ■•   '     ■■ - 

AndresH 


full  set  I  r  books), 
receipt  (if  prU-* 

H.  U' 


II.'  Mailed,  all  postage  prepaid,  un 


F'lKtl'I'KI.I.,  -Vrehlien, 
K:i  II'oiKlttiiv.  Mpw  York. 

"The  Belle  of  Nelson," 

anoluftant  HAND-nADE  sour  miuh  whisker 
Distilled,  on  the  Anto-Bollam  plan,  in  the  moun- 
lains  of  Kentucky— especially  for  Kontlemen  as  a. 
bovitmge.  or  a  restorative  tat  bnia  workers  and 
nervous  debility. 

To  salt  Ibis  demand  we  boll lo  oar  oldest  stock. 
which  wasdis  illed  in  1875,  and  put  In  caiics,  con- 
lalnlnR  12  bottleis  at  |1S  per  case ;  or  can  supply  it 
by  the  xallon,  kcK,  or  barrel,  from  S  lo  U  yoara 
old,  at  ft  to  $7. .VI  per  gallon. 

For  the  character  o(  otir  botue,  eatsbliatiod  in 
IMS.  we  refer  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
Judtcos  of  oar  Supreme  Court,  and  all  LoulsvlUe 
nankinK  Institutioiu. 

The  absolute  parity  of  the  Belle  of  Nelson  Is 
guaranteed.   Address 

BABTLEY,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Ii)3  and  \*i  B.  Blaln  St., 

LoiasviUe,  Ky. 


Wood  Mantels. 

If  you  are  building  and  wish  Hard  H'ood 
Mantels  or  Fire-Places  of  the  latest  designs, 
write  for  our  72-page  Catalogue,  showing  Man- 
tels at  all  prices.     Fire-place  work  a  specialty, 

INNES  ft  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

When  wriim>;  fi»r  CataloKtic  pict.ic  enclose  sixcU. 
il  n:unps  for  posuge,  ind  mciition  ihis  magazine. 


SARGENT'S  ROTART  BOOK  CASES. 


Hew  Prloolple  of 

Rotary 

MoTement. 

mnimnm  ofPriotioii. 


Always  Plomb. 
Ho  StioUng. 
Ho  SqnsiUng. 

Ho  getting  oot  of 
order. 

Soperior  to  ill'othan 

Tlie  above  Is  one  of  maar  styles.  It  holils  a  set 
of  the  •■  Century  Dictionary  "  on  the  side  shelves; 
«h«  front  shelves  are  adjtistable.  with  a  capacity 
of  130  or  more  ordinary  books.  Other  styles  for 
Kncyeiopiedia  set  especially;  also,  the  same  in 
combination  wlih  other  books. 

Wo  make  also  a  larire  variety  of  other  library 
specialties.  Reciinlnx  Chairs,  RoUinR  Chairs. 
Invalid's  0<M>ds,  eto. 

SBND  FOR   IIXCBTRATBD  CATALOOVS. 

Address  FactOT-^^H»Ni%"«-^'iraiWv'«^^'^'*^- 


dH  Bto»di'^%>| 
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imsTiT  AvmtTCAif  nEvmrr  xi>r*W1S*R 


'«"''''  MANTELS  AND  GRATES 


Get    Cutii    and    Price*    of   ltt«     Aldtal^ 
uying    llinn  l  bLVI     nilU      Ulin  l  lu  Co.,  Ur«od    K«plda,  mrti. 

nwcaox^^^T.^^  ARTISTIC  MANTELS  dl^^'^te,  ALDINE  FIRE-PI 


-^:2!^:.  LOVELY  WOMAN 


WHY 

I  Will  7«>«lol»r*taPTr<:li>M.PI«i|<lM,  >!*«« 
I  b**d*.  T«IWjv  or  MiMilr  rikiu.  M.<th, 
I  Wnnklv*.    KvJ   Horn,  or  ar,  r  i,it.«r    r>Tm 

'  WHEN 

WriTI*!***,   r««rKi'T    HSALTH,    4ND 

_  ~    _  -,   Lira  wBi  I.  «"*Tii   LrTt»«,  ir  lua   «iil 

'   ■  '    ,)nl*    B»M    [>r.   Ati<n>*-it'«    frvnrh    Ar^nlc 

C -nip] #11011  w.hT*.    Tw»  "'•rswwrwiKiEM  ••  w»ii  ••Wob«». 

HIHPERFECTLY   HARMLESS.-*- 

II.-   ....'.   ^1.    r t>   pr*pAntl)->n  at  jki«-nte.    tl  M  (Mr  b«l. 


»/  lUU  iM  w- 


C.  N.  Middleton  Drug  Company, 

74- J  OortlAndt  Btroot,  New  Tork  Olty- 


-©VTTO/S  'i^^^Al 


•jfon  jit  A«  •«  (lor  WatsR 


-HOVJt  HtATINQ 


TK  cviK-  oncwKicli  will 


•ftOILEB, 


VILLERE'S 

MODEL    HOMES 

^  -     —  Contami    40    deugiu    ol 

heauuful  lioiiscs  all  prices. 
Why  buil«l  an  inferior  house 
when  you  can  gel  thc*«  ar> 
totic  designs  for  50  cents  t 
Sent  pott-paid  en  recripi  ol 
price,  CHAS.  H.  SKRC.FX 
ft  CO.,  PuUlishen',  350  Dear- 
bom  Si.,  Chicago. 


urMs 


Siebreflit&Wadley's 

Vnlntogyte  of 

NEW  PLANTS 

MAILED   rnEK. 

ROSE    HILL   NUBSEBIEB, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


TOKOLOGY,    a     «.niple.tc      U».Ii«'     »• 
ht«ltfa  and  dlM»ML     Uzxi^N,  Ami^lronr  vrrit^* 

knrw  I  wa4  t"  •'-■  ♦'--  —■■•>>'■  '-r  ir.'' -'  - 

wuuld  have  ri 

tit  thf   !Mdrrn- 

buhy  \>OX,   »li'.'  o-^   ;.-■.,     ,....-  .     61.  K 

fhiHi  4Ufent»  or  direct  of  nt.      $](.Ttk 

Alice    B.   Stockham   A  Co..  STT 


MfTT 


AOMK  POLDIN< 


f?F 


FOLKS  REDI 


to  4S  poaixU  Mr  moaife 
i0flP^  Manr  KuD>«rr,  of  BnaL  Wa«l 
'V  J      _  M;r»;  "I  lent  Xg  Ih».  In  II 

and  nstunUljr.    TreMmaatplaMnnt." 

PATIENTS  TREATED  BY 

No  StArvlnjr,    no   Inronvrnlrnce,    bnrmlp^*,  and 
clfoota.     StticlJr  rtmflitoritlai.     For  rlrcularv  aad  1 
nlali  addreM  vriib  Ac.  lo  (■LRmpR, 

DEL  a  W    P.  ^NYPEK, 

MeVlckrt-'ft  ThrttfT  Bldsr..  Ch 


1 


Yentllateil  Inter-Alr-Space  Cloth 


4<]apt«H]  to  atl  Hlmatv*  and  all  rarinMnnt  nf  t«nr«f 
KoM  by  1e«1lncRicrrhant«  In  nil  prlur^iivicitlai.  Iilui 
f-aialo^e  mKilnl  rroe  on  appltratlon  tn 

HAROERFOLD  FABRIC  CO.. TROY,  r 

MftiMrm  tht«  M^HTlno 


^^heBARKER  BR, 
I    )f^ ■  LINEN  COLLA 

BARKER  BRAND.  IN^SHA^PE  FINISH^S^A?^^-'^ 


ESTERBROOK 


'S 


26  JOHN  ST..  «.  Y.         TH  E  BEST  MAC 


in 

I  CM  I 


PISO'S    CURE    FOR 


Best  (  oufrti  MpiUrinr.  Recnmnicnflcd  by  Phy-'u'l 
Cures  wherp  nil  [>lsr>  fails.  Plpiii.int  ami  oiirf piblc  !•; 
tnsle.    CVK\\rti-p'C\  ^aV.f  \v  ■«\\.\\om\  riViwcUoti.     Bv  rtruEi 


g^QM^UVA^TVOW 


IS 


NORTH  AltEltn 


JEW  ADVERTISER. 


Send  for  a  trial  Sample  Bottle  of 

K  ARI  l,PA 

THE.    KEW    EMGLISK^ 

-TOIUTW/VTtRi 

Of  THE  CROWN  PERFCMERY  CO., 

whet  liflv*'  now  the  JKiriorof  offering 
Uil»  liicooipnrablt*  toilet  r«r<|« 
iilHllf«  for  itio  flrvt  time,  to  the 
AnuTk'on  jniliHr.  It  will  prove  a 
luxury  nuil  di-liKbt  lu  overy  btmir. 

'■puDKcnt  aiiO  nn-ht  rcfrcahlng. 
Ronu'thhiK  vt'ry  dt'llcioua."  — A'eio 
3'nrJlf  {*»<Ttvr. 

"NoihUig    In   the  wny  of  Toflet 

\\'aU'r  tio  olioU-o  In  qunllly,  and  so 

uulqiiefind   tuk-tt-ful  lu  xhe  manner 

lu   wblch     II    Itt    put    up,    as    this 

Karllpa    Tollrt    Oouqaet   baa 

lii'fu  no«-ii  lu  London.    It  lacer- 

Irtiu  u*  prove  a  KTi-at  favorite 

witb  all  wbo  dcHiiv  a  dellclou* 

and     ui06t    refrciiblng    Toilet 

Water."  Lfnthm  i'nuri  Journal. 

Sold  by  fllllJruKttlHtHlQSBUea: 

4  02.,  7Ec.;  6  az.,  S1;  8 oz.,$1.25. 
.St*nd  3f»  cents,  or  Stnmpa,  or 
P.  o.  Order  to  Caswell,  Maasey 
ft  Co..  New  York,  or  Mclvln  & 
BadKer,  or  T.  Metcnlf  A  Co., 
BfwtoD.  or  Geo.  n.  KvuoB.  Phlla., 
aud  a  f^i II  oitf-fninvr  trial  bot 
tir  of  tblB  dt'lUlouB  Toilet 
Water  will  he Bi'tix  u(*at -paid t  to 
Quy  addrenft.  Try  it' 

Latest  l*ir>di)rtIon  of 


177  Sew  liond  St„  London, 
Makers  of  the  eelebrated 
Cmb-Apple  BloBiiofn  rerfmnv  and  Koap  aud 
The  Crown  linvender  HhIIh. 

At  whob^Rnle  (>v  M*KeKw>n  .t  Kubbloii,  HftU  ft  Rucltel, 
park  ft  Tlir..rd,  W.  H.  SthlefTelin  ft  Co..  Munrn  ft  luUd- 
wla,  Kew  York,  and  ail  loadug  wholesale  DrusgUta. 


BOltINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 
THE   NEW  MODEL   "HALL." 


A   Porf  It,    Twnw  <n 

Afwnu  Lit"  r.u,     r.rfuiMi.,  UH-xpMiMM-.     \V^1t^a  all  I^ri- 
imagM.    U>"><l  Mr.  IlowrlU' opinion:  "  I  «l»li  in  rxiirru 

my  rrrj  (rr.'iit  ••tllflllMloli  with  th..  llnll  ty|.ii»rll.r.     Im. 
pmalun*  ftnd  ■ll^nmcnt  «r9  >•"  '  i  n^rt   tlmn  nny 

olher  typewrllw  thM  I  know,  I'll  «  pl.ujur.- 


fiALIGRAPH. 

GREATEST    SPEED! 

Best  tor  Manifolding.  100,000  Daily  Users. 


Ths  Crown  Perfumerii  Co., 


THE   MOST   DURABLE. 

single  Cue,    No.  I STO-OO 

Doable  Case,     ••    a,  •       •       -       -       -      80.00 
New  Speclml.    >•    3,       -       -       -       -        100.00 

For  accooot  of  ^peed  conleats  uoel  cjrcuiupj,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONS. 

Snook  OSom:  93T  HrandwrB/,  New-York. 

14  West  4tli  MIrert,  Clnrlnnati.O. 
1003  Arch  nil-eel,  PhiiadrlphlK. 

ENGLISH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY.  ENGUND. 


THOUGHTFUL  MEN 


do  nothing  basLily,  but  ciirefuHy 
toiibider  qtiuliiy  nud  prices.  8uoh 
wilt  not  re^rt-t  a  trial  order  for 
.fllucralK.Ctictruiie  Klvvr  FuhbIIb (wonder- 
ful ninmiDiiliiiaiul  inverlxhratal,  Indian  Kellca 
of  stone,  bone,  nnd  buckskin.  Hoautiful  Oreicuii 
tirm  Arroiv*.  Flioion  Pliie  Ridge  Ind- 
iana. Luriin  Uhi-tnited  ("ataloBiie  Fret-, 
L.    W.  .NriL,Wi<:i.L,,  DcHdwooil,  8.    D. 


FOR   RAR\GSH,    BIOflT    TOPS.    RAODLKS.  FI.T 

.NETS,  TIUVKI.I  INO  K\r,>i.  MIUTABY 

K^IIPMK.MS,  V.it. 

Giresabeiiutiful  fini«h,  which  will  not  rie' 
or  crack  off,  miiut.  ot  wnet  V-j  \\».\\^\v.-i„,*>r»*^ 
not  lose  it«  lu»VT«  V'j  »%«-,  *w^».^.'«•^^^^J^.'*.^<=^ 
to  work  fllii»K<^A  VwV  \V.    \%  >^«  »->^>'^"^^^ 


,  ^<txSk«-^.  "6^«>^""^^'* 


^-^^raH- 


NORTH  AUBRICAS  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 
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Husbands  and  Wives 

and  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  kj^ 
what  usage  varnish  will  bear,  and  soi 
of  them  want  very  much  to  know 
to  do  when  it  fails. 

If  glass  were  new  they  would^ 
about  that.  It  is  a  part  of  civilizal 
to  know  these  things. 

Varnish  is  newer  and  more  unknj 
than  if  it  had  never  been  hearc 
Opinions  on  it  are  wrong.  ■ 

There  ought  to  be  a  People's  TS 
Book  on  Varnish  to  teach  what  pe( 
need  to  know  about  it. 

There  is;  we  publish  it;  free, 
will  read  it  in  half  an  hour  and  woi 
that  people  should  take  so  long  to  lei 
so  little. 

Murphy  Varnish  Compan' 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY, 
Head  Office ;  NewaiV,  ^,  V 
Other  Offices  :  BosVon,  C\eve.\a.tvA,?.V.VnM\?>«v«ka6i\ca!i5i. 


5RICAN  HEVIEW  ADVEBi 


rORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH. 

HAVE  YOU  BEAD  THIS  I 

If  not,  do  so,  and  skk  what  Po«t  Towshend,  Wash.,  Offkrs  to  thf. 
Capitalist,  MANrfAcruBKB,  Farmkr,  Artisan,  Laborer,  UoMif- 
.Skkkoi  or  Invalid. 


L 


THE  PORT  OF  ENTRY. 

Port  Townsknd,  the  only  port  of  entry  ii'  northwestern  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  nortbera  and  eastern  end  of  Quinipi-r  Peninsula,  and 
Ixjunded  ou  the  east  by  Admiralty  lulet  and  Port  Townsend  Bay,  on  the 
wfstby  Discovery  Bay,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Kuca, 
IbuM  beiiit;  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  giving  it  advantaKes  &s  a 
shipping  point  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  Pacillc  coast.  Port  Town- 
send,  situated  as  it  is,  at  the  gateway  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  l<ey  to  all 
interior  waters,  is  the  point  where  railroad  and  ocean ooninierce  must  meet. 

Port  Townsend  has  the  only  harbor  that  ships  can  enter  and  anchor 
with  safety,  the  depth  of  water  being  sutnclcut  and  not  excessive,  ninety 
feet  being  the  maximum,  and  thirty  feet  the  minimum,  a  medium  not  to  be 
found  at  any  other  point  on  Puget  Sound. 

RAILROADS. 

It  is  now  detlnitely  settled  that  the  Canadian  Pacillc  and  the  Great 
Northern  intend  making  Port  Townsend  their  terminus,  with  Admiralty 
Head  ou  Wliidby  Island  their  depot ;  this  will  be  an  outlet  to  the  north  and 
east  by  these  two  powerful  lines,  while  the  L'liion  and  Northern  Pocific 
will  furnish  an  outlet  to  thesoutb  and  east  via  the  Port  Townsend  Southern, 
to  a  connection  with  these  two  transcontinental  systems,  thus  giving  Port 
Townsend  railroad  advantages  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  city  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  considered,  with  her  unsurpassed  harbrtr  facilities  and 
lieautifuily  located  city,  gives  assurance  of  Port  Townsend  being  In  the  im- 
mediate future  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwest, 

THE  TERMINAL  CITT. 

Port  Townsend  must  eventually  beeumi;  the  principal  terminus  of  all 
transcoutiuentai  railroads  in  tbe  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  termiuus  of  ail 
trans- Pacillc  steam  and  sail  lines.  It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  these  facts,  as  a  glance  at  a  U.  S.  government  chart  of 
this  State  will  readily  demonstrate  this  to  be  unquestionable. 

MANUKACTOHIKB. 

Port  Townsend  has  more  and  better  available  sites  for  manufacturing 
than  any  point  on  I'uget  Sound,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Material  of  all  kinds  is  at  band.  2d.  The  formation  of  the  land 
along  the  bay  shore  is  such  that  no  expensive  wharves  would  have  to  be 
built  to  reaeb  deep  water.  3d.  Water  power  with  almost  unlimited  force 
can  bo  had  if  desired,  ith.  To  those  who  desire  strain  power,  fuel  is  cheap 
and  plentiful.  Bth.  TrausportAtion  both  by  la.id  and  sea  Is  more  convenient 
than  can  be  found  at  any  other  point  In  Washington.  7th.  Tbeexiiilarating 
climate  will  cause  an  artisan  or  laborer  to  give  gruoter  returns  for  his 
wages,  owing  to  there  being  more  days  In  which  be  can  work  and  do  hardet 
work  with  lew  ooDstitutiooal  injury  than  at  any  f>o\'uV.\vt.^^^«''Sl^*^ft• 


Port  Townsend  ban  iii  daily  otxunition  saw  mills,  aosb,  door,  luid  blind 
mannfoctoriefl,  machine  sboiie  and  foundries,  ice  works,  l>la»t  (iirDaces. 
bo.liT  Mliops,  drydocks,  muriue  railways,  shipyards,  hrli-k  w^^k^^,  terra- 
cotta works,  cornice  works,  flsh-prencrving  works,  cii^r  fnetorieH.  and 
lirewery. 

Among  the  brancbes  of  manufactories  that  would  pay  large  dividends  if 
ustalilishod  here  are  st«el  and  iron  worka,  rolling  mills,  stove  and  plough 
foundry,  furniture  factory,  (louring  mlllM,  soup  factory,  boot  and  shoe 
factory,  nail  factory,  iron  sbipbuilding,  woollen  mill  and  imper  oilll,  all  of 
whicb  would  Im-  granted  sites  gratia. 


AORIcm-TURK. 

Port  Towiiaend  has  tributary  to  her  some  of  the  flneat  and  most  productive 
agricultural  laud  in  (tic  State;  Ibis  laud  bas  grown  2,201)  puumU  of  bops,  13>'i 
busbeltiof  oats,  81  bushels  wheat,  4  tout)  of  bay,  aud  (i(i5  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  respectively.  Vegetables  are  a  wonder,  growing  as  they  do  to 
such  prodigious  proportions,  aiul  at  the  same  time  poase^sing  the  highesl 
degree  of  excellence  of  llavor.  All  of  the  adjoining  lands  are  perfect  marvels 
in  fruit  growing,  producing  enormous  yields  of  the  most  delicioux  i|ualities. 
Verdure  is  perennial,  and  |>asturageis  always  abundaut  and  unexcelled. 

FI8HINO   INDUSTRIE). 

Port  Townaead  lias  a  growing  industry  in  the  flsb  trade,  that  will  even- 
tually eclipse  any  similar  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  abundance  of 
co<l,  halibut,  salmon,  sardines,  and  herring,  that  arc  easily  taken,  together 
with  the  whale-nsbing,  promises  for  Port  Townseiid  the  largest  lisbiug  buni- 
nesa  on  the  American  continent. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  COMMERCE. 

Port  Townsend  is  not  hampered  with  exorbitant  charges  on  commerce; 
there  is  no  compulsory  pilotage  or  excessive  towboat  charges,  as  obligatory 
in  most  other  pl.nces.  Ships  can  enter  this  port  without  the  aid  of  either. 
An  idea  of  the  prominence  that  Port  Townsend  holds  lo-day>an  lie  judged 
from  the- entrances  and  clearauceB  during  the  year  liJUU,  whicb  amount  to 
2,3M.172  tons. 

CLIUATR. 

Port  Townsend  has  a  lower  death  rate  than  any  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Port  Townsend  has  a  more  uniform  climate  than  any  place  in  the  Stat-i 
of  Washington,  the  annual  rainfall  for  the  last  t«n  years  being  only  17.4 
inches,  the  grcote-st  in  any  one  month  being  4.2  incbA.  The  minimum  torn- 
(lerature  10  degrees  above  and  the  maximum  84  degrees  above,  the  Usttal 
summer  temperature  being  6!>  degrees  above,  with  almost  conat«nt  blue 
sky,  making  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  green  forming  the  cur- 
pet  Iw  low. 

The  matchle-ss  climate  with  which  Port  Townsend  is  favored  ruuderH 
this  locality  the  most  desirable  of  any  point  in  the  State  of  VVasbtnglou. 
And,  indeed,  U  a  man  to  be  congratulated  who  U  fortunate  enough  lu 
secure  a  foothold  in  this  most  prosperous  city. 

For  information,  printed  matter,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

Port  Townsb-vu  Chamber  of  ComiKRcK, 
^ort  Townaeud.  Wn 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  PAriFIC  COAST, 
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In  these  pages  during  the  past  several  months  has  been  pnblisbed  much 
ivmarkable  history— the  history  of  that  magnificent  galaxy  u(  Wesit^ni 
American  cities  that  within  the  past  decade  or  two  have  become  the  pridi- 
ot  the  nation,  the  admii  atiou  of  all  trarellerH,  and  the  unending  wonder  of 
the  student  of  modern  progress.  Those  who  have  closclv  followed  this  his- 
tory have  seen  how  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  others  have  grown  with  marvellous  rapidity 
and  strength  from  small  towns  and  straggling  settlements  Co  cities 
ot  the  first  class,  with  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the  metropolis 
of  modem  civilization.  It  is  the  constant  and  consuming  desire  of 
thousands  of  the  most  energetic  and  worthy  of  our  countrya.en  to 
single  out  and  become  identified  with  one  of  these  destined  giants  at  an 
early  period  of  its  career,  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  its  certain  and  won- 
derful growth.  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  find  and  admire  them  after  they 
have  grown,  but  it  requires  a  practised  eye  and  calculating  intelligence  to 
look  into  the  future  and  grasp  the  trendof  events,  prospects,  and  possibilities 
that  go  to  make  up  these  genii  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Away  up  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  new  State  of  Washington,  in 
that  woudrously  favored  Puget  Sound  region,  is  cow  growing  a  town  to 
which  are  turned  the  unerring  eyes  of  many  of  the  beat-posted  connoisseurs 
in  "  future  greats  "  on  the  continent — the  city  of  Port  Angeles.  Situated  on 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  midway  between  the  ocean  and  the  already  well- 
known  porta  of  Puget  Sound,  this  place  occupies  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding positions  that  is  not  already  occupied  by  a  metropolis  in  the  entire 
coast  line  of  the  L'niou.  The  Strait  of  Fuca  is  the  great  northwest  artery 
through  which  is  now  beginning  to  fiow  one  of  the  richest  streams  of  com- 
merce which  this  country  has  seen  or  will  ever  see.  To  and  from  the 
populous  countries  of  the  Orient  four  transcontinental  railways  are  reach- 
InK  out  to  this  matchless  highway  of  trade,  and  from  it  are  being  projected 
and  put  under  way  Kome  of  the  most  gigantic  steamship  lines  of  the  age, 
under  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  twogreatest  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  and  England.  Toward  the  inner  end  of  this  strait, 
which  is  100  miles  long  and  from  10  to  3)  miles  wide,  standing  inM-a-vis,  are 
the  two  cities  that  during  the  coming  decade  are  sure  t^  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country— Victoria,  li.  C,  and  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Port  Angeles  is  an  old  infant,  her  political  and  commercial  importance 
being  recognized  by  the  general  government  as  far  l}ack  as  IHtKi,  when  it 
laid  out  the  present  Port  Angeles  town-site  reserve.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  IS  the  only  other  in  the  country  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been  laid  out  by  the  government.  Her  harbor  is  the  only  safe  and  im 
portant  one  on  the  Amcricen  side  of  the  strait,  and  is  one  of  the  Qnest  as 
well  as  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world,  t)eing  commonly  called  the 
"  Cherbourg  of  America." 

In  connection  with  this  the  following  authority  is  quoted: 

"  A  remarkable  and  beautiful  harbor,  in  which  no  winds  blow  home," 
says  Capt.  Kichards,  Royal  Navy,  in  his  reports  of  Surveys  on  N.  W.  Coast 
Harbors. 

"  On  the  south  shore  of  the  strait  it  is  the  occasional  northwesters  which 
are  dreaded,  and  against  them  there  is  only  a  single  harbor  of  value— Port 
Angeles.  A  curving  spit  reochingout  from  the  shore  encloses  an  oval  har- 
bor three  miles  long,  which  in  sutliciently  deep  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  and 
thoroughly  prott"Ct«-rl.  'I  he  Hhore«  are  adniimbly  adapted  for  wharfage  pur- 
po«es  and  the  country  behind  the  port  abounds  in  splendid  timber  and  in 
doiU  valuable  for  agriculture.  Many  persons  regard  it  as  certain  that  one 
of  the  chief  seapo-t«  of  this  region  will  eventually  grow  here."— ^VartA 
I'aeitlc  Pilot,  pages  IfW,  4.sn. 

Port  Angeles,  geographic&llv,  bears  the  same   relation   to  its  sister  city 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  United   States  and  British  .Vmericaii  line  that 
ButTalo  does  to  Niagara  City,  and  Detroit  to  Wimlsor.    In  other  words,  it  Is 
the  natural  point  of  contract  and  inter-communication   between  two  great 
countries.     It  is  the  place  where  naturally  all   the  commercial  relations  l>e 
tween  that  part-  of  British  America  and  the  United  States  west  of  the  Hocky 
Mountains  will  be  estaliliMlied  and  maintained.    The   future  growth  and  iiii 
portance  of  Port  Angulcs  will  Ik'  in  proportion  to  the  iucreo-sing  growth  and 
Importance  of  these  two  great  sections  of  country.     Commerce   will  natur 
ally  center  at  this  [joint,  and  if  ever    railway  coinmunicatu«v  *\a\iv^>ofc  <e.-v- 
tended  northward  from  the  United  States  to  ihe  ereat  'ttr^vVar^  <aV  i^sw^t^, 
that  communication  will  have  for  its  Initial  point  Port    ».Tttas^-^*- 


and 


Within  tlic  inwtyeur  Port  AnKcleaba-s 
of  hrr  i1e!<tinT.     In  JanuiUT',  18B0,  she  had 
same  ;«ar  she  waa  incnrporated  as  a  town  ' 
lation  of  alMiut  1,(1(1(1.    The  rote  cast  in  the  ^ 
a  pot)ulatiuu  of  2,500.  and  conservative  esli: 

»' -    ^  ""•",      Within  SIX  inond.-.  ...,.,    ,, 

n  intf  laws  to  a  citvof  the  tliinli 

SI  iirt  rln^s.     In  the  flrst  voar  of 

Ijuill  -  •-' bloclss,  oceau    • 

churcli  '  iicvs;  pat  ina  II 

work^  .i ^. . .    ..^..     .  ..i .  ...Clin  daily  n]ail,>l.^..j  ....-   —  ^..u 

with  all  I'li^et  bound  point!);  become  a  port  of  entry  nt  which  more  a 
ia  now  beins  entered  and   cleared  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  i 
established  lerrycommunicatiun  with  Victoria,  which  will  t>e  the  for 
of  the  great  railway  ferry  to  come,  and  accomplished  many  other  tblogal 
would  ao  credit  to  a  much  older  town. 

A  bonus  of  $:  30.U0U  in  lands  has  been  raised  in  Port  Angeles  and  vicinit}' 
for  a  railway— tiie  Port  Angelea  Southern— to  the  bead  of  Port  Discoverr 
Bay,  tbirt^-flve  miles  distant,  where  connection  will  \x  establiahed  with 
the  Port  Townsend  .Southern,  an  arm  of  the  ureat  Union  Paci6c.  This  road 
la  tobc  built  diirinK  the  present  year,  and  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  system  will  eventually  be  at  Port  AuReles.  The  .Northern  Pacific  is 
also  making  calculations  to  build  into  the  county  byway  of  Cbehalis  and 
Oray's  Harbor.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  also,  is  interested  In  a  Kimn 
railway  ferry  project  from  Victoria,  wbicti  will  in  time  give  Port  An^relesl 
advantage  of  three  transcontinental  railway  systen-s. 

This  Ming  the  only  arailable  and  valuable  harlior  in  the  conuty,  all 
its  fine  agricultural.  Krazlngt  and  timber  lands  are  trilmtary  to  Port 
.\niceles,  and  of  themselves  alone  should  build  up  and  support  a  large  and 
wealthy  city.  For  milling  sites  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  other 
places  in  Vveatem  Washington,  as  vessels  now  carrying  lumlier  to  Paciflc 
Coast  and  foreign  porta  can  come  here  under  sail,  but  in  going  up  to  Sound 
ports  have  to  l>e  towed  at  heavy  expense. 

As  a  residence  locality.  Port  Angeles  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  the  onlr 
climate  in  the  northwest  that  combines  a  minimum  amount  of  rainfall  with 
a  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere.  The  rsiiifall  at  Port  .Angeles  is  less  thau 
one-half  that  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  or  Portland.  Being  situated  as  it  is,  at 
base  of  the  great  Olympic  range  of  mountains,  the  clouds,  charged  ^1 
moisture  from  the  Pocillc  Ocean,  being  obliged  to  ascend  so  great  an  ele| 
tion,  meeting  with  a  cold  atmosphere  their  moisture  is  precipUated  upon  I 
we.stern  slope  of  the  Olympic  range.  It  is  a  peculiar  scientific  fact  tl 
while  at  Cape  Flattery,  sixty  miles  distant,  the  rainfall  ia  the  heaviest 
the  United  States,  frequently  reaching  iJiO  inches  per  annum,  the  maxim^ 
total  annual  rainfall  at  Port  Angeles  is  but  thirty  inches.  The  temperatj 
is  even  and  regular.  The  meicury  never  goes  above  eighty  degrees  in  sin 
raer,  and  seldom  below  twenty  degrees  above  zero  in  winter.  The  coldtf 
weatherever  chronicled  on  the  straits  was  three  degrees  above.  Forsc 
beauty  Port  Angeles  cannot  be  surpassed  outside  of  Italy.  The  lay  of  tbie 
country  makes  it  naturally  one  of  the  most  t>eautiful  sites  for  a  city  in  the 
world,  the  ground  gradually  sloping  from  the  base  of  the  Olympic  rang 
distance  of  ten  or  tweive  miles,  to  the  shores  of  Port  Angeles  bay  i 
gtraitsof  Juan  de  Fuca.  Everywhere  from  this  beautiful  slope  of  couu. 
can  be  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  snow-capped  Olympic  Mountaii 
the  blue  waters  of  Puget  .Sound,  Port  Angeles  Bay,  and  Strait  of  Juan  i 
Fuca,  and  farther  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  t  he  shores  of  British  Columk 
Victoria,  its  capital,  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Mount  Baker. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  910,000  for  the  survey,  apprais»> 
ment  and  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  town  sitere.serva(ionremaininK  unso)  ' 
During  the  past  winter  about  MX)  families  took  up  their  homes  on  this  L 
serve,  and   by  act  of  Congress  they  will  have  a  prior  right  of  purcbasol 
their  lots.    There  are  atiout  8,000  lots  yet  to  be  disposed  of.    The  Survevai 
General  has  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the  survey,  and  it^»vlll  be  don 
this  summer.    The  lots  are  100  by  MO  feet,  and  will  be  appraised  at  prig 
fromflOto  $40  each.   Persons  deslringa  home  at  a  nominal  cost  shoula  k4 
an  ere  on  this  reservation. 

The  monntains  back  of  Port  Angeles  are  filled  \v 
metals.  Numerous  specimens  of  semi-anthracite  and  > 
within  ten  miles  of  the  citv,  have  been   brought  in.   L^^ 
to  disclose  the  riches  of  these  monntains. 

All  things  comt)ine  to  make  Port  Anireles  a  favored  fipot.    To  the  h^ 
nesH  man  and  manufacturer  she  has  n I'    '  '     '  <  .   r j 

mer  she  offers  a  tributary  soil  that  pr' 

never  falls;  to  the  home-seekers  a  Ikm  tJ 

beyond  comparison;  to  the  uiior  tliat  is  the  woiiilecj 

all  sailors— the  gateway  oi  re  of    the  world;    for 

wo'i"- •>' ■-■••fi    i..,.»i.».w  IP,  hemlock,  and  spruce  < 
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SKAGIT  COUNTY,  WASHINGTON. 


Mount  Vernon  Is  the  county  seat  of  Skagit  County,  Washington  ;  Ih 
situat'ed  iti  the  midst  of  a  most  fruitful  valley  on  the  south  bank  of  the  famouH 
Skagit  lilvcr,  and  about  ten  miles  from  its  outlet  into  the  waters  of  Pnget 
Sound.  The  Skagit  River  is  navigable  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  there  is 
a  fine  Hood  tirte  at  Mt.  Veriion.  The  city  is  known  as  "  The  Gate  City  "  to 
the  Cascade  mining  country,  ia  the  largest  city  in  the  county,  and  has  tribu- 
tary to  it  the  largest  area  of  cullivat«d  land  and  most  thickly  settled  area 
in  the  Northwest.  No  city  in  the  world  of  equal  alxe  with  Mt.  Vernon  can 
boast  such  flue  buildings,  beautiful  residences,  and  progressive,  enterprising 
people.  In  these  respects  this  city,  with  a  population  of  from  2,U00  to  .S.UOO 
Inhabitants,  compares  favorably  with  other  cities  of  10,000  or  over.  It  can 
Itc  truly  said  that  this  city  is  a  metropolis  of  Iwautiful  homes  built  in 
modem  style  and  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  There  ore  >M>aulifiil  grassy 
lawns,  flowering  Hbrubs,  and  blooming  roses.  Inside  of  each  lioine  is  a  pict- 
ure of  true  American  life  of  the  better  type  and  the  highest  order.  Tnere 
is  a  charm  about  the  average  Mt.  Veroon  tionie  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  remarks  by  all  visitors  to  the  metropolis  of  the  famous  Skagit  Vafley. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  wonderful.  From  a 'small  hamlet,  itliM  become  an  incorporated  city, 
and  designated  the  supply  point  for  the  Cascade,  Ruby  Creek,  Silver  CreeK, 
Monte  Cristo,  and  BakerHlvcr  mining  district.'?,  which  are  becoming  famous 
the  world  over.  During  the  past  year  several  hundred  buildings,  including 
business  houses  and  dwellings,  have  been  erected  within  it«  limits.  During 
the  past  year  over  ^100,000  have  been  expended  for  street  improi'ements, 
and  the  pnisnect  for  the  connng  year  is  that  this  amount  will  be  doubled. 
The  city  will  in  a  few  weeks  vote  94(1,000  to  bonds  to  be  used  on  her 
waterworks  system. 

The  streets,  business  houses,  public  buildings,  and  many  private 
dwellings  of  Mt.  Vernon  will  be  lighted  by  electricitv  by  .Tuly  4, 
18B1,  furnished  by  the  Mt.  Vernon  Electric  Light,  Power  &  Motor  Company, 
a  hoojc  corporation,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  ^2o,0(X).  The  plant  will  be 
one  of  the  tiest  and  comprises  l)oth  the  incandesceut  and  arc  systems  of 
lighting. 

Mt.  Vernon  is  supplied  with  a  ilre  department,  thoroughly  organized 
and  equipped.  The  lire  apparatus  consists  of  one  rotary  fire  engine,  which 
cost  $.->,(lO(),  two  hose-carts,  and  4,000  feet  of  hose.  The  fire  department  is 
divided  into  two  companies  of  twenty-five  members  each,  under  command 
of  a  chief  and  two  assistants. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Mt.  Vernon  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $90,000, 
and  its  officers  and  directors  are  among  the  leading  financiers  of  the  State. 
The  local  deposits  amount  to  from  81U0,UOU  to  91^,(W0. 

Among  the  chief  industries  of  Mt.  Vernon  is  that  of  lumbering,  includ- 
ing logging;,  sawinjj;,  and  .^hipping.  Not  less  than  one  thousand  men  are 
eniplovi'd  in  the  timber  around  Mt.  Vernon  and  vicinity,  which  causes  a 
payroll  of  many  thousand  dollars  per  month.  The  Mt.  \  eruon  Brick  and 
Tife  Factory  is  also  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State,  as  the  brick 
manufactured  of  Mt.  Venion  clay  has  no  equal  on  the  Pocitlc  Coast. 

Our  railroad  prospects  are  very  flattering.  The  Seattle  &  Montana  is 
graded  and  iron  will  be  laid  in  thirlv  days.  The  Seattle,  I,ake  Shore  & 
Eastern  is  being  built,  and  will  be  completed  by  .January  of  IWi.  Mt.  Vernon 
willl)e  the  terminus  of  the  Great  NortliiTn  now  being  built  across  the  mount- 
ain to  I'u(?et  Sound.  With  machine  shops  and  roundhouses  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
with  railroad  and  water  transportation,  a  competition  is  created  that  cannot 
be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  monopolists.  A  regular  line  of  steamera  run 
between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Seattle  and  Tacomo,  and  a  number  of  smaller  boats 
ply  the  Skagit  Kiver  and  local  points  on  the  Sound. 

.\  petition  haslwcn  pr»"<enlL'd  the  City  Council  asking  a  franchise  for  the 
construction  of  an  electric  street  railway. 

On  account  of  the  mild  and  even  temperature  of  this  country  and  the 
Halt  breeic  from  the  warm  Japan  Current  of  the  sea,  that  continually  keep 
the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure,  it  has  become  proverbial  for  its  remarkable 
he«lth. 

One  ncw8pai)crls  published  m  Mt.  Vernon,  The  Skoffit  Ifewg,  which  Is 
in  Its  eighth  year  of  existence. 

Parties  desiring  further  information  can  address  the  following  business 
men  of  onrcity  :  Sinclair  &  Smith,  attorneys;  Geo.  D.  Mcl.ieal,  abstractor; 
C.  S..Moo<ly,  cahhicr  First  National   Bank;  A.  Behrens,  real  e.otate;  J.  B. 
Moody,  county   clerk ;  K.  K.   Matlock,   real  estate  ;    A.  Ford,   hotel  «v«.^\ 
Frank   L.  Cramnton,  editor;    Klemenl   &   Davis,  hardware   i\\«.t».% '^  ^* - 
Williams,  hotel ;  Moore  &  Turner,  attxirneys  ;  J.  F.  St.  John,  coi^V^^^"^*"!!;. 
^  A.  L.  Anable,  police  Judge  ;  J.  II.  Smith,  deputy  clerk  ;  U.  CVoOaNsit-.'"*^'*  ' 
frs.  C,  Million,  attorney ;  Judge  C.  Von  Pt«MeuU&.  J 


MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


MAGIC.   MATCHLESS   MUNCIE,   THE    COMING  MANTTFACTURING 
CITY  OP  THE  WEST. 

MuNcrE,  Indiana,  has  but  recently  come  into  prominence  aa  a  centre  ol 
manufacturing  induatrlea.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  elegantly 
paved  streets  wore  not  known,  and  the  noble  red  man  made  his  home  In  the 
forcst-tj.  Time  soon  wrouKht  changes,  and  pcrxons  stroking  homes  in  the 
then  far  West  were  ready  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  productive  soil  of 
Delaware  County,  and  the  woodman's  axe  soon  cleared  fields  for  growing 
grain.  The  growth  of  Muncie  was  slow  at  first,  hut  she  took  front  rank  of 
the  towns  in  this  portion  of  Indiana,  and  has  always  maintained  her suprcna- 
acy  as  to  population  and  enterprise. 

Thk  Discovery  of  Natpuai,  Gas.— In  1886  a  gas  well  was  drilled  by  a 
company  of  enterprising  citizens,  and  the  tlow  obtained  was  sufticient  to 
furnish  the  greater  number  of  dwellings  with  this  best  o(  all  fuels.  This 
strike  soon  developed  into  a  fever  for  drilling,  and  soon  several  wells  were 
In  operation,  and  everybody  was  supplied  with  nature's  gift-  Smoke  issuing 
from  chimneys  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  toad  of  wood  on  the  streets  of 
Muncie  is  a  sight  never  witnessed. 

Capitalists  were  not  slow  to  see  the  advantages  thus  gained,  and  money 
from  the  East  sought  investment,  and  to^ay  some  of  the  best  property  in 
and  around  the  city  is  owned  by  non-residents,  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  judgment  in  the  ownership  of  real  estate  largely  increased  in  value. 
It  is  growing  more  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  than  any  city  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  it  will  conr.inue  to  grow,  and  it  is  confidently  expressed 
by  conservative  people  that  the  population  will  be  50,000  in  five  years.  It  is 
15,000  now,  having  doubled  within  the  last  three  yeai-s. 

The  £!a8tem  manufacturer  must  move  west  it  he  hopes  to  control  the 
Western  trade.  The  West  will  no  longer  go  east  to  purchase  and  pay 
freight  on  goods  carried  hundreds  of  miles,  when  the  same  articles  can  be 
manufactured  at  home  at  less  rate.  The  East  is  crowded  with  skilled 
artisans,  whose  modest  savings  do  them  little  or  no  good,  where,  if  they 
were  invested  in  a  little  plant  of  their  own,  where  fuel  costs  them  nothing, 
such  could,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  at  the  head  of  great  remunerative 
interests.  We  have  evidences  of  this  all  around  us.  Many  of  our  success- 
ful factories  are  the  property  of  men  who  commenced  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  a  small  way,  and  by  economy  and  attention  to  business  wun  the  place 
they  nnw  till.  One  factory  in  Muncie  saves  on  the  item  of  fuel  alone  950,000 
per  year  In  their  running  expenses. 

If  you  think  of  removing  your  factory  or  shop,  if  you  have  money  which 
seeks  profitable  Investment,  if  you  want  to  live  in  a  city  where  you  have  all 
of  the  incentives  and  encouragement  to  success,  investigate  the  advantages 
of  our  city,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  it  is  to  your  interest  and  profit  bo 
become  one  of  us. 

Our  railroad  facilities  are  not  surpassed.   The  Big  Four,  the  Lake  Erie  ft 

Western,  and  the  Fi.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  railroads  furnish  trana- 

portation  east.  west,  north,  and  south,  and  freight  rat«8  are  so  low  that  the 

iron  trom  Southern  mines  can  be  brought  here  and  manufactured  and   the 

i  product  eeut  oaat  bxi&.  aci\&  V&.  competition  with  their  largest  mills.     This  i»i 


MUNCIE,  INDIANA 

the  manufacturers'  paradise.  The  largest  pulp  mill  In  the  West  Is  located 
here,  aud  glass  factories  are  numerous,  producing  flint  and  green  bottles, 
table  ware,  aud  an  immense  output  of  window  glass.  Steel  nails  and 
merchant  iron  ore  turned  out  in  large  quantities  without  one  cent's  expen- 
diture for  fuel.  Handles,  architectural  iron,  washing  machines,  bent  hoops, 
plougtiH,  puuipK,  and  a  score  of  other  manufactured  articles  are  turned  out 
dailr  and  shipped  all  over  the  globe. 

A  new  aud  elegant  opera-house  is  la  course  of  erection,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  surpassed  by  none  in  the  West. 

The  papers  are  represented  by  the  Daily  Neira,  Daily  Times,  and  Dailv 
Herald,  and  the  Farmers'  Record,  a  semi-monthly  agricultural  journal  of 
national  circulation. 

There  arc  three  banks  in  Muncie,  and  another  one  recently  organised,  all 
with  ample  capital  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  citizens. 

The  public  spirit  of  our  citizens  is  noticed  on  every  hand.  A  belt  rail- 
way connects  the  various  freight  roads,  which  gives  easy  access  to  the 
numerous  factories.  A  street  railway  affords  easy  transportation  for 
citizens  to  all  ports  of  the  city  and  factories.  By  the  use  of  natural  giis, 
flres  are  infrequent,  but  our  paid  (Ire  department  is  always  ready  to  go  at 
the  slightest  call.  The  water  furnished  by  our  water  works  comes  from 
well  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  thus  giving  to  consiuners  a  pure  and  healthful 
fluid. 

More  substantial  business  blocks  and  elegant  dwellings  will  be  erected 
in  Muucie  this  thau  in  any  previous  year,  which  testifies  to  her  continued 
growth. 

A  public  library  containing  several  thousand  volumes  is  open  day  and 
evening,  free  to  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

The  public  schools  are  unsurpassed  by  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country, 
new  and  coinniodioas  buildings  are  erected  each  few  years  for  the  accommo- 
dftUun  of  the  rapidly-increasing  school  population. 

Many  new  churches  have  been  erected  since  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas,  and  ample  accommodations  are  here  for  all  who  desire  to  attend  divine 
services. 

'X'he  Delaware  Ckiunty  Court-House  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  haT- 
ing  been  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  93UU|000. 

Statistical  reports  show  that  Muncie  has  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  deaths 
than  any  city  in  the  United  States.  An  excellent  system  of  sewerage  is 
about  completed,  which  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  residents. 

The  superiority  of  the  natural  gas  in  Indiana  over  that  of  other  fields 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  strata  of  rock  in  which  It  Is  found  are  above  the  sea- 
level,  consequently  the  wells  are  never  troubled  with  salt  water,  which  is 
the  enemy  of  natural  gas.  Authority  on  the  subject  says  that  natural  gas 
will  flow  long  after  the  present  generation  is  gone  and  forgotten,  and,  as 
there  bus  been  no  diminution  in  the  flow  since  its  first  discovery,  the  most 
sceptical  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this  will  be  so. 

Manufacturers  are  invited  to  mvestigate  the  advantages  of  natural  gas 
as  a  fuel,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  come  among  us  free  land  and  free  fuel 
will  t>e  given,  and  the  rixht  hand  of  welcome  will  be  extended  to  all. 

Information  regarding  Muncie  and  her  interests  will  be  cheerfxvll^  <ji.'«<Ha. 
by  addressing 


ANDERSON,  INDIANA. 

POPULATION  IN  1888.  4.000;  l»I,  15.000. 


Tbk  sdvniittutvH  '>(  tiAtural  K&.t  for  f\iel  iu  iiiaiivifactuiiL 
puto.    This  in  aiiawnred  riuaiitfty,  togi-tber  wild  riiilmiKl  i 
taJiation.  wator  supply,  !«cDool  facilities  Reneral  tutiiiicipal  iiu)j>i.i« 
vU;,  couslituteo  tUc  reiiutrenicnta  of  a  good  location  (or  niaiiitUccnr 
poseM. 

In  Andemon  are  all  the  facilities  above  naiiiod,  II  is!»itiiat«d  in  ITodl 
County,  tlic  acltnowledKed  ceutrc  of  the  great  Indiana  kos  bvlc.     Mad 
C^unly  lias  no  area  of  iHU  square  miles,  every  acre  arailable  for  farti 
puriHjses.   with  hundreds  of  milea  of  free  macadamized  roads  ct.<ntrin 
iVnuenton. 

The  railroad  facilities  arc  uiieqalled  bv  any  city  in  the  Slate  oatsldi 
Indianapolis.     The  Big    Four,  Panhandle,  Cincinnati.  \N'al>a.'!'h   £c   Ml 
Kan  and  the  Midland  pass  through  the  city,  !«ecuriugcompctltioa  in  fr>' 
time  and  rates  to  all  point". 

A  Ix'lt  railway  connects  all  railroads  centrintc  in  Andvrson,  tinil  on 
main  lines  or  belt  railway  ivith  a  gas  well.  Side  tracks  and  awitchio; 
all  railroads  Is  given  to  those  seeking  to  locate  foct^jries 

The  oealth  of  the  city  is  unexcelled,  situated  on  high  ground  in  a  ti 
of  the  White  River,  underlaid  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  it  baa  a  (lount 
supply  of  water. 

Quarries  of  excellent  building  stone  and  deposits  of  brickmaklng 
alwund  in  the  irnniediate  vicinity. 

The  total  valuation  of  And'rson,  as  assessed  for  tAXe^  in  1888, 
$l,^llt.(JUI;  in  IKill  it  was  $7,2lMNiii,  showing  an  increase  of  $fl,aa2,()00, 
lUcrease  licing  entirely  on  iniprovementaann  personal  prnpertv. 

The  total  debt   A'til      •    '      ' ,...->..  .        ;.       .  . 

works,  which  cost  f'm. 
public-school  huildiuj;-^ 
apparatus  ,ind  fire-alurui  aysu-iu  cO'-i 

Over  twenlv-llve  new  factories  bii-  .• 

capital  of  ?;j,(X»UMland  ayearly  prodii.  ....I.  ..;  . 
employment  for  5,000  people.  Negotiations  are 
tion  of  a  numl)er  of  other  important  industries, 

this  article  the  Arcade  File  Works,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  are  preparing  to 
cate  their  plant  in  Andi-rson. 

The  banking  facilities  of  .\nderson  are  superior  to  any  city  of  the  sai 
size  in  the  State,  comprising  tlirce  strong  liiiancial  in.sTltutions — r 
Citizens,  the  E.icchange,  and  the  Anderson  Banking  Company,  .\rrani 
ments  have  also  been  made  to  locate  a  national  bank. 

An  electr'c  railway  is  in  the  course  of  completion  that  will  render 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  rapid  and  convenient. 


now"  ppMitIng  for  the  Ic 
During  the  preparation  { 


There  arc  six  splendid  .school  buildings,  includinga  High-School,  witl 
total  attendance  of  ;i,il<in  students.  There  are  ten  churches,  including  crel 
denomination,  a  public  library,  and  a  literary  and  social  club  with  a  men 
liership  of  150. 

Anderson  has  three  dally  and   three  weekly  papers.    The  inflation 
real  estate  that  is  usually  attendant  upon  iKjoniing  towns  ha.s  not  airecta 
Anderson.    Property  can  be  purch.-isiMi  lor  le-s-  than  its  real  value,  and  ii 
proved  property  will  yield  from  S  to  l.i  per  cent,  on  iuveMluieut<>,  and  in  soa 
mstauces  a  higner  percentage  will  be  returned. 

Nati'Bal  Gas.— The  question  of  quantity  and  permanency  of  supply  i 
natural  gas  in  Anderson  ha.s  never  been  one  of  doubt,  and  evidently  aevi 
will  he,  certainly  not  wliile  it  remains  a  product  anywhere  in  America,  wil 
Madison  County  in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  licU  known. 

The  Trenton  rock  is  reached  at  al>out  HOO  feet,  more  than  100  feet  alio^ 
sea-level.  A»  a  conseouencc,  the  wells  are  in  no  danger  of  suit  water,  tt 
great  enemy  of  natural  gas.  Of  the  75  wells  drilled  in  this  county  not  on 
has  failed  toproducc  gas  in  paying  quantities.  The  Anderson  gixiuj)  con 
prises  25  wells,  with  u  daily  output  of  a)O,OlK),0rt0  cubic  ferf  of  i::ii, 
average  ol  y.lXKi.OtKt  cut. ie  feet  each  of  gas  per  day.  An' 
largest  wells  yet  opened  ;   it  has  a  daily  output  of  14. 

unilomily  good  are  the  wells  about  Anderson  that  aji.\  ! ,. 

gas  to  supply  the  entire  city.  In  the  four  years'  use  of  the  wells  the 
not  l)ecn  an  Instance  where  there  has  been  a  deiire.ssion  In  the  nreoa. 
the  ga.s,  ami  !  "  '        unreased.  ne<:eHsiUiMn 

use  ol  more 

The  city  I  i  ions  to  Anns  and  corpor 

tions  seekiiiji.' lixaiiuii.i,   and    the  Uul  Ihiitof   all  the  works  est ahllshed 
Anderson  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  instance  of  dissatisliu'tion  is  ind 
cative  of  the  liberal  policy  ol  the  cily. 

Manufacturers  desiring  locations,  and  others  seeking  safe  aii< 
Investinenls  wmilddo  well  to  investigate  the  resmiivc- of  \ 
healthful  cii '  water-woi  l 

railway,  cbi  ■•  mid  hoi. 

ForfurU... _....... V■■^ 


ROCKFORD,    ILLINOIS 


THK  iiictrnpolift  of  northern  niiiioU  ;  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  tlie  Bock  River  Valley  ;  has  a  location  which  nature  has  made 
one  of  the  most  charming;  spots  for  a  lieautiful  city  that  cau  be  found  iti  the 
State.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the  home  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  intel- 
li)^nt  population,  havin>f  been  settled  originally  from  the  New  Kn>;land 
States,  aud  the  predominating  public  sentiiiient  is  hi);hly  moral  and  educa- 
tional. For  a  ereat  many  years  past  a  wealthy  class  of  citizens  has  l)ecn 
settlini;  In  Rot^ford,  attracted  hither  by  the  above-mentioned  considerations. 

It  has  14  large  and  commodious  school  buildings,  with  an  attendance  of 
over  4,l)(W,  including  a  magnificent  central  high-school  building,  whose 
gra<luates  are  received  into  the  leading  colleges.  It  is  the  home  of  the  far- 
ramu<l  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  establisheil  M  years  ago,  and  with  a 
nnlional  reputation,  beautifully  situated  on  high  blutls  overlooking  the  river. 
The  semiuury  has  four  large  and  commodious  buildings,  and  is  erecting  a 
fifth.  It  has  an  attendance  of  about  200  students,  many  of  whom  come  from 
a  gr  !at  distance. 

These  and  other  s(H-,ial  advantages  possessed  by  Rockford  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  Is  no  mushroom  city,  having  been  settled  in  lK:i4,  at  which 
time  a  nucleus  was  formed,  which  has  gradually  developed,  aud  around 
which  has  gathered  iucreased  population  to  the  present  time,  Rockford, 
however,  is  not  by  any  means  described  by   the  above  remarks,  which  are 


simply  intended  to  throw  a  side  light  upon  the  atiairs  of  a  ripidly-growlng, 
prosiierous  industrial  city.  It  has  enioved  a  very  rapid  and  sre.idy  growth 
for  tlie  past  2fl  years,  having  increased  the  population  from  8,.t00  in  l^<7l)  to 


IH.iTOOin  1>V0  and  to  21,500  in  18!It,  an  increase  of  over  70  per  cent.,  leading 
every  city  in  Illinois  in  rapid  growth.  It  is  now  the  fourth  city  in  the  State, 
having  uut>'<tripi>ed  Jollet  in  the  race  for  place. 

Manufacturing  iu  all  its  branches  Is  very  successfully  carried  on  in 
Rockford.  There  is  no  city  of  its  size  in  America  where  so  many  successful 
manufacturing  concerns  exist  and  such  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
[iroducls  are  produced.  It  has  now  17-1  factories,  among  which  are  li)  large 
furniture  factories,  making  it  the  second  furuiture-manufacturing  city  in 
America.  It  has  four  large  hosierv  mills,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity 
of  hosiery  than  any  other  city  in  the  west,  having  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  commodity,  whereby  it  can  tie  produced  at  very  much 
lower  prices  than  elsewhere. 

This  great  industrial  development  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
almost  uniform  success  has  attended  the  manufacturing  institutions  of 
Rockford.  its  manufacturing  iut-erests  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  many 
years  of  profitable  operation.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  almost 
entirety  owned  by  home  capital,  and  B<.ckford  fumi.shes  probably  the  best 
illustration  of  what  cooperation  in  manufacturing  plants  can  do.  The 
imineiiKe  furniture  interests  in  this  city  were  originally  started  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  That  is,  the  workmen  owned  a  part  of  the  stuck,  which 
induced  thrift  and  economy  in  management,  the  workmen  beiiu;  willing  to 
make  their  wages  a  secouuary  consideration  in  view  of  their  larger  interest 
in  the  stock,  and  has  enabled  Rockford'u  furniture  factories  to  successfully 
meet  severe  competition.  The  success  of  these  cooperative  concerns  has 
been  so  great  that  their  example  has  tsjen  followed  Viy  others,  and  now  a 
large  proportion  of  Rockford's  workmen  own  stock  In  their  factories.  The 
foreign  population  being  largely  of  the  better  class  of  Swedes,  of  whom 
there  are  probably  8,UU0  in  the  city,  gieatly  outnumbering  all  other  foreign 
nationalitie-s. 

The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of  Rockford  for  the  past  year 
was  915,4:{!),(lO0.  The  capital  invested  iu  manufacturing  enterprises  at  the 
present  time  is  f6,7U3,S00.  The  annual  payroll  of  the  various  factories  Is 
V4,;Sti,llliO.  The  weekly  payroll  is  ;^H^,'il:^.:t°2.  The  number  of  hands  cm- 
Dloyed  in  the  various  factories  is  7,tUJ.  Rockford  has  ample  banking  cap- 
tal,  Iwing  the  home  of  hundreds  of  moderate  capitalists  whose  investments 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  six  national  banks  and  two 
State  banks.  The  average  deposit.s  in  the  banks  are  over  f  :2,aOU,000,  It  baa 
two  prosperous  insurance  companies  and  four  suc^^'essful  loan  associations. 

RockJford  has  two  eluotric-lighl  companies,  15  miles  of  electric  streetcar 
line,  e.Ytending  to  every  portion  of  the  city  ;  the  tlnest  of  artesian  wells,  sup- 

Slied  by  the  city's  own  water-works,  which  have  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
oUars;  44  miles  of  water  mains,  supplying  arteaiau  water  to  nearly  every 
residence  in  the  city;  i:i  miles  of  sewers;  Iwtween  4  aud  5  miles  of  paved 
streets,  paving  going  rapidly  forward  all  the  time;  public  library,  with 
18,500  volumes  in  circulation  ;  three  commudious  bridges  across  the  Rock 
River,  over  fliXUKiu  having  been  expended  for  briilge  purposes  during  the 
past  year.  In  addition  Cn  these  advantages,  Rockford  is  a  great  railroad 
centre,  tieiug  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  is  a  splendid  distributing  ^oint  for  merchandi.se  of  all  kinds, 
enjoying  eifually  favorable  rates  with  I  liicago.  Rockford  is  just  far  enough 
Irum  Cliicago  to  escape  tx-ing  o%'erslwt<lowed,  and  near  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses  of  convenience.  0)iiservative  pi-uolc  from  all  parts  oC  vW  v.««.'»n.x-^ 
bear  of  Rockford  and  are  coming  here  every  dsv,  t'nr  inf owttft-VAMw  "cviSsCOcs't. 
to  Rockford  aildress  E.  M.  Rbvkli.,  President,  or  G.  k\  Pkn  wv«AA>^"=K«x«<^»a::'\% 
Rockford  Real  Kstat«  Exchange. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI. 


Sprinofirld,  Hlsaooii,  is  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  grovrln^ 
within  the  circle  whose  lines  toach  Wichita,  Topckit,  Kinsas  City.  St. 
Loui.>i,  MrinphLs  Little  Rock,  Dalliui,  and  Ft.  Worth,  and  is  th<<  niOMt 
f.ivorable  point  at  which  to  c«tablihh  wholesale  traile  and  inniiiiructarinK  or 
make  Investments  in  real  estate.  The  Pity  hiw  never  l)een  "  l)ooincd  "aud 
has  never  suffered  a  collapse,  but  Increases  with  a  steady,  substAntial  growth 
because  of  its  immense  and  constantlv  inereasinj;  resources,  Tb*>  prospect-s 
of  the  city  for  the  future  arc  very  tIattertnK, 

The  FriBco  branch  railroad  to  Bolivar  will  be  extended  to  Kansas  City, 
and  the  branch  to  Chad  wick  will  be  extended  fifty  miles  farther  south 
aoroM  White  River  toward  Little  Rock,  tbroa|;b  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
rvKlons  In  the  country.  The  line  Into  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  extended 
from  Sapulpa,  its  present  term Inus,  across  the  Oklahoma  and  the  Texas 
Panhandle  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  road  for  Pacific  Coast  cities.  At  the  Needles,  wbnrc  the 
line  crosses  the  Colorado  River,  a  branch  road  is  now  bcinK  built  at  San 
Dicffo,  which  Is  fast  becoming  a  lante  and  important  seaport  city  and  port 
of  entry  for  the  South  Pacific,  Australia,  an(f  China  trade.  The  advantiv^ 
of  San  Diego  over  San  Francisco  for  this  trade  Is  In  the  fact  that  it  saves 
from  SOO  to  1,000  miles  in  sea  voyages  and  about  70U  miles  in  Inland  travel 
to  reach  central  and  Atlantic  Copst  cities. 

When  the  improvements  in  railroad  routes  now  In  proiiress  are  com- 
pleted the  Frisco  and  A.  &  P.  route  to  the  Pacific  will  be  by  one  day  the 
shortest  route  for  the  fast  trains  across  the  continent,  and  Springfield  will 
be  the  largest  city  on  this  route  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Diego. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  lauds  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Panhandle  of 
Texas  will  be  converted  into  farms,  and  the  country  will  be  dotted  with 
thriving  villages  and  towns,  thus  alTording  a  large  field  for  Springfield  to 
supply  by  wholesale  the  gt>ods  required  in  that  vast  section  of  a  fast-irrovr- 
ing  country. 

Dinlancns from  Springfield. — To  St.  Louis,  238  miles  ;  to  Memphis.  2t)S  ; 
to  Little  Rock,  315 ;  to  Dallas,  »J0;  to  Fort  Worth,  aW;  to  WichitA,  287;  to 
Kansas  City,  302. 

The  city  is  three  miles  long  from  north  to  south  within  the  city  limits, 
and  two  miles  wide  from  east  to  west^  but  it  Is  fast  outgrowing  these  limits 
in  all  directions  and  may  be  termed  a  three  by  four  mile  city.  It  has  more 
than  thirty  churches,  nine  handsome  brick  schoolhouses,  and  Drury  College 
with  ample  grounds  and  handsome  buildings. 

On  every  hand  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  large  business  blocks 
of  biick  and  stone  are  going  up,  and  on  the  residence  streets  hundreds  of 
handsome  cottages  and  fine  residences  are  being  erected. 

Two  new  lines  of  street  railway  are  in  progress,  and  several  handsome 
churches  are  being  built. 

The  Wheel  organijution  was  generously  entertained  while  In  the  city 
by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  business  men  of  Commercial  Strc«t,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  make  the  stay  of  the  members  agreeable.  They  were 
given  a  ride  over  the  city  and  out  to  the  beautiful  Doling  Park  and  cave, 
where  groves,  fountains  and  lakes,  make  a  scene  of  great  beauty  and  attrac* 
tlon ;  but  It  is  impossible  to  say  In  a  brief  article  all  that  can  be  tuld  of  tlie 
attractions  of  Springfield. 

The  great  railroad  work  shops,  wagon  factories,  foundries,  carriage  fac- 
tories, an  1  the  like,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  flue  llluBlntled 
handliook  of  the  city  can  t)e  had  by  addressing  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

The  supply  of  water  is  brought  in  pipes  from  an  imnicime  spring  lo<-ate<l 
two  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  sufficient  for  a  city  of  10l),0Ui>  populatino. 
The  elevation  is  1,400  feet  at>ove  tide- water,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  pleasant 
during  the  entire  summer. 

The  situalloQ&ud  swnoMudvnvc^  are  all  that  c-an  \M  dnalred,  and  weJJ 
does  SprlngfleVA  dcaerjc  t\x6  U\.\ft<A  \-\it"  <^««Dk<A.\!bi&^>iax>u>r 
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PETERSBURG, 

PETSERaBTTBG,  a  city  of  about  2S,00O  inhabitants,  is  advantageously  and 
delightfully  situated  at  the  bead  of  tide-water  on  the  Appomattox  Hirer, 
twelve  miles  west  of  its  confluence  with  the  historic  James.  On  the  north 
arc  the  picturesque  heights  of  Chest«rlleld,  and  on  the  south  are  the  hills 
and  elevated  table-lands  of  Dinwiddle.  As  the  objective  point  soogbt  by 
the  Federal  Army  during  the  last  year  of  the  fierce  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South— proving  in  fact  the  Icey  to  the  Confederate  Capital 
and  its  surrender,  leading  practically  to  the  termination  of  the  war— many 
(p-aud  historical  associations  cluster  about  the  city  and  Its  environments. 
Scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  territory  for  miles  around  but  was  trod  by 
the  feet  of  contending  armiei>,  and  nearly  every  farm  or  field  marked  some 
deed  of  bravery  and  daring.  The  great  forts  almost  within  sight  of  the  city 
— certainly  within  rifle-shot  range — are  to  be  preserved  as  historic  spots; 
and  between  the  long  lines  of  breastworks,  where  peace  and  prosperity  have 
supplanted  grim-visaeed  war,  beautiful  parks  and  pleasant  drives  are  to 
spring  up  In  glorious  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  twenty  five  years  ago. 

Petersburg  is  an  inland  city,  the  natural  and  geographical  market  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  fertile  country  which  empties  its  products,  in  large 
measure,  into  the  local  channels  of  trade,  and  furnishes  oa  well  liberal  sup- 
plies to  the  markets  of  the  North,  West,  and  South.  This  country  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams  which  are  well  stocked  with  liah,  and  dotted  witli 
forests  that  will  supply  timber  and  fuel  for  untold  years.  The  Appomattox 
River  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  city's  wharves,  and  alTords  an  im- 
portant channel  of  commerce  and  an  unsurpas.^ed  water-power. 

Petersburg  oifers  exceptionally  Une  facilities  for  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  surrounding  counties,  in  which  the  flnest  and  most  productive 
lands  may  be  bad  at  very  reasonable  prices,  provide  an  excellent  field  (or 
the  cultivation  of  diversified  crops,  to  which  are  to  bo  added  the  advantages 
of  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  South.  For,  in  truth,  the  city  holds  a 
unique  position  as  a  market.  The  country  tributary  to  it  brings  forth  in 
abundance  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  all  the  cereals.  Herein  is  found 
one  of  Ita  greatest  sources  of  strength  ;  for  while  other  cities  In  Virginia 
may  have  come  into  prominence  by  reason  of  their  association  with  some 
particular  one  or  two  of  these  products,  Petersburg  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  been  preeminently  identified  with  all  of  them,  both  as  regards 
the  marketing  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactures. 

Petersburg  has  a  larger  export  trade  for  manufactured  tobacco  than  any 
other  eity  In  thn  United  States.  It  ships  to  all  the  principal  foreign  porta, 
and  its  .".nnnal  output  exceeds  five  million  pounds.  Its  manufactures  for 
domestic  consumption  aggregate  as  much  more.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  tobacco  manufactories  In  the  country,  and  many 
large  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  the  leaf.  These  warehouses  annually  sell 
from  ten  to  fifteen  million  pounds  of  the  raw  material. 

The  nearness  of  the  city  to  the  cotton-producing  sections  renders  it  a 
most  desirable  point  for  the  manufacture  of  the  staple  Into  cotton  fabrics. 
Here  arc  the  cotton  fields  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  the  factories,  with  the 
market  for  planters  In  very  sight  of  the  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  this 
great  advantage  Is  the  superb  water-power  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  extending  (or  many  miles  west  along  the  lines  of  the  canals  and  river, 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

The  great  grain  mills  of  Petersburg  form  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Its  industrial  features.  The  volume  of  the  flour  and  meal  products  largely 
exceeds  an  annual  value  of  one  millloa  dollars.  For  the  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  grain  a  large  elevator  has  been  erected.  The  peanut  Industry  hns 
assumed  mammoth  proportions.  A  great  portion  of  the  peanat  crop  o( 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Is  handled  in  Petersburg,  and  V«.xv<b  Iv^Sjsrisn- 
are  In  constant  operation — assorting,  cleaning,  and  prepa,TVas(.  ^^v<&  <«»!>& Vn 
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market.  During  the  season  of  1800-91, 1,750,000  boabelsof  peanuts,  realizing 
91,250,000,  were  sold  in  this  market. 

There  arc  large  Iron  works,  silk  mills,  trunk  factories,  tin-  and  wood- 
ware  factories,  butter-ditb,  berry-basket,  and  crate,  hat  factories,  and  mikaj 
scores  of  other  industrial  establishments — all  in  successful  operation — com- 
bining to  give  remunerative  employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  and  pay- 
ing out  annually  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  wages.  To  even 
partially  enumerate  them  would  till  too  much  space  ;  they  are  as  varied  as 
they  are  vast.  And  yet  there  Is  room  and  actual  demand  for  more.  The 
immense  water-power,  now  idle,  if  only  partially  applied,  would  serve  to  run 
hundreds  of  the  largest  factories.  Or,  If  steam  power  is  preferred,  fuel  la  to 
be  had  in  abundance  and  very  cheap  from  the  vast  coal  fields  of  Southwest 
Virginia  and  the  beds  of  Chesterfield  County,  delivered  at  your  doors. 

Petersburg  is  not  only  generously  blessed  in  the  advantages  afforded 
for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  but  it  offers  great  inducements 
for  their  establishment.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  donate  a  site  for 
any  important  Industry,  and  the  city  will  exempt  from  taxation  all  new  en- 
terprises for  a  period  of  ten  years.  There  have  been  few  industries  of  any 
kind  twgun  here  under  proper  conditions  which  have  not  been  carried  to 
complete  success.  Capitalist's  from  the  North  and  East  who  have  come  to 
Petersburg  and  embarked  in  industrial  enterprises  are  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  statements  made  in  this  article.  They  came  to  a  people  who  gave 
them  a  cordial  welcome.  They  came  to  a  community  which  is  composed  of 
people  of  Intelligence,  ready  to  receive  and  join  with  them  In  their  enter- 
prises. Whether  the  plant  was  to  be  bumble  in  the  beginning,  aa  some  of 
the  most  successful  have  been,  or  whether  it  began  its  career  on  a  broad 
and  ambitious  basis— the  reception '  has  been  equally  cordial  in  each  caae. 
The  facilities  with  which  the  city  abounds  are  sa  inviting  that  business  men 
of  all  classes  cannot  but  appreciate  them  when  once  their  attention  ia 
properly  called  to  the  matter.  In  all  respects,  as  regards  climate,  social 
considerations,  cheapness  of  living,  educational  and  religious  advantages, 
Petctsburg  holds  out  great  attractions.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable. 
It  is  possible  to  work  the  whole  year  round.  There  is  but  little  of  the  vigor 
of  winter— no  blocking  of  railroads,  no  impeding  of  navigation.  The  lalior- 
Ing  class  is  composed  of  industrious,  well-disposed  men  and  women,  who 
maintain  agreeable  relations  with  their  employers.  Contests  between  labor 
and  capital  are  unknown,  The  facilities  for  transportation  of  freight  and 
produce  are  ample.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  feeds  the  city  from  the  north 
and  south  ;  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  penetrates  it  on  the  east  and 
west.  These  are  two  great  trunk  lines.  The  Old  Dominion  steamships  and 
the  vessels  of  the  Clyde  Line  furnish  daily  water  transportation. 

Inexhaustible  t>ed9  of  the  finest  granite  in  the  world  lie  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  grounl  in  the  counties  of  Dinwiddle  and  Chesterfield,  almost 
adjoining  the  city,  and  reached  by  railroads.  The  entire  section  of  country 
is  rich  in  its  possibilities  of  production.  Kvcry  variety  of  fruit  is  grown  to 
perfection.    In  the  early  future  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great  trucking  field. 

To  those  who  are  farmers  the  land  around  the  city  is  to  be  especially 
commended.  With  skilful  and  intelligent  cultivation,  it  will  produce  any 
kind  of  crop  in  abundance.  Prices  of  land  are  low,  and  the  purchases  can  be 
made  on  very  easy  and  favorable  terms.  There  are  no  epidemics  of  disease 
in  this  section  ;  n3  prejudices ;  no  discriminatiun.s.  A  steady  flow  of  desira- 
ble immigration  has  set  in,  and  the  negro  population  both'  in  city  and  coun- 
try is  gradually  bemg  pushed  out  to  other  Statea. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Petersburg  is  especially  delightful.  The  location 
is  very  healthy.  No  epidemics  have  ever  betsn  known,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  exceptionally  low.  Its  sanitary  condition  is  excellent.  It  has  spa- 
clous  parks  adorned  with  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  lakes  of  pure 
spring  water.  Its  streets  are  paved,  and  except  In  the  strictly  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  arc  lined  with  shade  trees  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
yards.  It  has  its  street  railways,  ia  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  Is 
abundantly  supplied  with  purest  water.  The  city  is  noted  for  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  thrift  of  its  merchants,  and  the  culture,  refinement,  and  hos- 
pitality ol  \ta  v^o^Ve. 
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QcnsEN  Crrr  of  the  Indiana  Gas  Belt. 


Grant  Countt,  of  which  Marion  is  the  county  seat,  has  an  area  of  418 
square  miles.  The  site  of  the  city  is  admirable.  The  main  and  business 
portion  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  Mis&issinewa  River  on  Its  west  and  south  bank. 
Across  the  river  on  its  north  and  east  banks  rises  North  Marion,  which  con- 
stitutes about  one-fourth  of  the  city.  It  is  these  portions  which  have  been 
laid  out  since  the  discovery  of  natural  gas,  and  in  which  the  new  manufac- 
tories are  located.  Two  thousand  laborers  And  employment  here,  and  the 
growth  of  this  portion  of  the  town  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous, 

Marion  has  three  railroads— the  Pan  Handle,  Cincinnati,  Wa1>a<>h&  Michi- 
gan, and  Toledo,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City.  Manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers find  railroad  rates  and  facilities  satisfactory  in  all  respect.*),  and  concede 
the  city's  marked  advantage  over  many  other  points  in  this  respect,  Marion 
is  very  near  the  centre  of  the  territory  encircled  by  thegreat  cities  of  Toledo, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  St,  Louis.  Thr 
nearest  competing  cities  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  population  are 
Logansport,  Fort  Wayne,  Richmond,  and  Indianapolis.  It  will  thus  lie 
seen  that  Marion  is  not  overshadowed  by  any  large  city,  and  has  abundant 
territory  to  draw  upon  and  enhance  her  growth. 

The  wonderful  infiux  the  last  four  years  of  manufactories,  capital,  and 
population  tn  and  about  Marion  In  due  to  the  discovery  of  natural  gas. 
Grant  County  has  been  shown  to  be  underlaid  with  gas  by  the  drilling  of 
over  one  hundred  gas  wells  at  various  points,  and  experienced  experts  have 
agreed  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  time  is  past  for  doubting  the 
stability  of  Marion's  gas  wells.  Already  the  outside  public  has  gradually 
acquired  confldence  in  their  permanency,  and  the  summer  of  1801  finds 
Marion  growing  more  rapidly  and  substantially  than  ever  before.  The  set 
tier  in  Marion  can  be  assured  of  the  benefit  of  natural  gas  all  his  life.  The 
gas  is  here,  and  here  to  stay. 

An  respects  dwellings,  church,  business,  bank,  school,  and  other  public 
buildings  Marion  is  fully  up  with  other  enterprising  and  prosperous  cities 
of  like  size  in  the  Indiana  gas  Beld  or  elsewhere  in  the  State.  In  respect  of 
rapid  iticrease  of  population  during  the  last  decade  she  stands  without  a 
rival  ill  Indiana.  The  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  large  and 
elaborately  finished  business-rooms,  its  excellent  hotels  and  restaurants,  its 
fine  sidewalks,  aud  its  long  rows  of  luxuriant  shade  trees  bordering  the 
streets,  the  foliage  of  which  in  summer  almost  conceals  the  town  from 
view, 

Marion  offers  valuable  inducements  to  substantial  manufactories  to 
locate  herp.  All  good  concerns  can  depend  on  getting  free  of  charge  abund- 
ance of  land  for  their  factory  buildings.  These  lands  are  on  the  north, 
south,  aud  west  sides  of  the  city  and  in  choice  locations.  They  lie  within  or 
very  close  to  the  city  limits,  on  one  or  more  railroads,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Natural  gas  for  all  purposes  of  fuel  and  light  will  also  be 
furnished  the  factory  free  of  charge,  and  also  a  railroad  switch. 

The  closest  scrutiny  and  comparison  of  the  natural  advantages,  growth, 
and  prospects  of  Marion  with  those  of  any  other  gas  city  in  Indiana  is 
cordially  invited.  Come  and  see  for  yourselves.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
picture  is  not  overdrawn,  and  that  the  attractions  and  material  growth  and 
prospects  of  Marion  are  what  we  represent  them  to  be.  Letters  of  in<|uiry 
pramptly  and  cheerfully  answered.    Correspondence  solicited.     AdAtvrea. 

Gecko K  K.  Myk.»», 
Secretary  Marion  Boi».xA  oWt*^**- 


JUNE,  JULY,  AND  AUGUST. 

The  moet  obormlnK  summer  resorts,  of  which  there  are  over  300  choice 
locatioDR,  are  to  be  found  iu  WiHcoasiu,  Iowa,  Miuuesota,  South  Dakota, 
and  the  I^cainaula  of  Miubigao,  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaake« 
&  St.  Paul  Railway.  Nearly  all  are  located  near  lakes  which  have  not  been 
fished  out. 

These  resorts  are  easily  reached  by  railway,  and  ranse  in  variety  from 
the  "  full  dress  for  dinner  '  to  the  flannel-shirt  costume  for  every  meal. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

The  finest  shooting  grounds  in  the  Northwest  are  on  and  tributary  to  ' 
the   lines  of  the  Chioano,   Milwaukee   and  St.  Paul  Railway.     The  crop  of 

yrairie  chickens  will  bo  exceptionally  good  this  year  ;  also  ducks  and  geese, 
n  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  I'eninsula  of  Michigan  splendid  deer  shoot- 
ing is  to  lie  had.  Full  information  furnished  free.  Address  Geo.  U.  Heaf- 
ford.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  IU. 


TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Go  to  California  via  the  through  lines  of  the  Burlington  Route,  from 
ChicagoorSt.  Louis  to  Denver,  and  thence  over  the  new  broad-gauge  through 
car  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  via  Leadville,  Glenwood 
Springs,  and  Salt  Lake,  through  interesting  cities  and  unsurpassed  scenery, 
Diniug  car  and  service  all  the  way. 

COMPLETED  TO  DEADWOOD. 

The  Burlington  Rout*,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R  R.,  from  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St. 
Ixiuis,  is  now  completed,  and  daily  passenger  trains  are  runnint^  through 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Custer,  S.  D.,  to  Deadwood.  Also  to  Newcastle,  Wj 
Sleeping-cars  to  Deadwood. 

PLAYING-CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing-cards  by  sending  fifteen 

cents  in  postage  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 

Chicago,  III. 


In  these  days,  when  food  adulteration  is  so  common,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
find  an  article  for  the  table  that  U  thoroughly  reliable.  Walter  Baker  Sc 
Co.'8  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  eminent  In  this  limited  class.  No  chemicals  arttl 
used  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  absolutely  pure,  and  it  is  soluble.  It  forma,  , 
moreover,  a  delicious  and  healthful  drink,  aa  refreshing  and  more  natri<jl 
UouB  than  tea  or  cofTee,  and  free  from  the  li^jurioiis  effects  that  those 
beverages  sometimes  produce.  And  it  ia  very  cheap  withal.  The  house  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.  has  maintained  for  more  than  100  years  a  great  and 
honored  repute  by  the  excellence  and  purityof  its  manufactures. 


The  advertisement  in  the  June  naml>er  of  the  North  Amkbioab 
Rkvibw  over  the  name  of  MesaiB.  Ladd  &  CorFrN,  was  published  by- 
mistake. 


The   odor  advertised   is   not  Included   among   LUNDBOBG'S 
FUMES,  a  complete  list  of  which  may  be  had  from    Messrs.   LasD  ft 
Oowmt,  H  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


^osT  wrTting  machine 

NlaUes  Typewriting  a  Klne  Art. 


PRICE,     $100. 

No  Ribbon.     Centre-guide  Aligument.     Light  Running.    Beautiful  Work. 
Speed.     Strength.     Manifolding  Power.     Introduction  Unprecedented. 


"Wx-ite 


YOST  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

MAKERS  or  TBB  OKLEBRATES 

"WHITMAN"    SADDLES, 

(Lullt^s  uid  GeDtlemen) 
Importers  of  English,  German,  and  French  Park.  HunN 
iuK,  Racinit,  etc.,  Saddles,  Bridles,  Hits,  Whips, 
Crops,  LcgRins,  Saddle  Cloths,  etc.,  etc. 
Maliera  of  the  ^urini;  Ijcuthor  Trev  and   L'pbolstered  New 
Yorlc  Riding  School  Saddles. 
Ttalft  oompAny  he\ag  \lw  only  c(>iieem  In  thu  wurM  uoAktnjr  ad<I  tiff- 
ing fxctu»lvt^ly  In  K4|iti*i>tHui  Omxla.  nifers  th«' Urt:Mtexlatlnir  Tftriety  in 
this  line,  boUiin  imlutofijUullUeaaQaBtylea,    lUoBtrftteit  cnULloguus  frecL 

WHITMAN    SADDLE  CO., 


1  I  8  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


DO   YOU    CORRESPOND? 

If  you  desire  to  be  in  good  form    in  your  correspondence, 

use  only  the  fine  writing  papers  manufactured  by  the   Whiting 

Paper   Company.       You    will  find   them  to  be  the   best  for  all 

the  uses   of   polite   society.      Made  in  rough  and  smooth  finish 

and  all  the  fashionable   tints.      Sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United 

States. 

New   York  Offices,    150  and    i  S'* 

Please  mention  Novra  Ktinack.'H  '&i:svK« . 


"^x^asx^ 


'is^ 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISl 


Havlland's       Porcelaiii 


IS -MARKED 


ON   WHITE     WAHC 

H&C!  o.    H8cC! 


ON    DECORATED 

>    Limooes    -^ 


*d 


MORE  SOLD  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED. 


The  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


450,000  in  Use. 
Positively  The  Leading-  Pei 

••  Anal>«olut'ly  j>prfcct  reservoir  pen.  a  pen  lOiiitmred  wilb  whloh  all  othor  pens  are  fnink  fiiil tires. '1 
Aitk  >-oarde»leroriM>iid  forralaloitui'.  "Murk 'rw«la.«j 

1 

"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends." 

The  Porlrait$  of 

Hcallliij  Infants 
Sent  by 

Thankful  Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable  Evidence 
01  the  Ilxcellence  of 

M  ELLIN'S  FOOD 

For  infants  and  Invalids. 


THE  DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO.,  Boston,  Mats. 
Inv'vUs  correspondence 


iwumn  jimamu.ajj  jtav ra?r  aifvcmiaiSK, 


BH1 


JjAVlLAND    CHINA  AT  FIRST  HANDS. 


To  set  a  handsome  table 
HavilaHd  China  is  a  necessity. 


SALAD    I 


..m. 


ICE-CKKAM    DISH    ANP    PLATE. 


Frank  Haviland,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

D.  F.  FOLEY  &C0., 

CELEBRATED     GOLD     PENS. 
ABSOLUTELY  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

■  IV'SI.Vr    OIV    GETTINU    THK    UEKUINK. 

CAUTION  -FOLEY    PENS-B«  mre  the  p«n«  ire  stamped  D.  P.  FOLEY  it  OO. 

AlSOWllolBSale AgeutS  PADL  E.WIRT  FOUNTAIN  PENS. 

FOIt     SAI.K     BY    LE\I>I!VG    DEALERS     EVEIIYWHEUE 


m 


Is  all  the  world  TIIEBE  IS  BUT  ONE  CURE 

^R.  HAINES;  jBOLOEN.  SpEqifIC, 


!t  .'ail  l>ptflvrn  In  coff^*  tea,  or  In  »rtlcI»'»of  food,  wlihoai 

r  knowlrilifcdf  i'ttil<'iiiif  »*"<'fn«»ry.  4Mpi^reb«okof  nnr- 

%V.  Cur.  Kace  and  FlAh  Mta..  Clnvluuutl.  U. 


Sielirt'cliUl'Wadlev's 


Catalogue   of 

NEW  PLANTS 

MATLKD  FRBK. 

B08E    HILL  HUS8ESI£8, 
New  Boohell*,  H.  T. 


Ventilated  lnter.Air.SpaGe  Clotfiing. 


AdjkptM  to  %\\  cllnuitet  ami  all  variadocia  nf  toniTwriittm 
ii"\A  hy  lo».llTi(ini«n-|i«nt»  Id  nil  prinripal  citlM.  liiualratmi 
■-»tiil<tt:Ho  ntiillod  frott  itii  iki<|>ltr«ti<in  to 

HARDERFOLO  FAbRIC  CO., TROY,  N.  Y. 

M-'ntl'-n  Hiig  Mnjifai  I  no. 


B*^^^  ARCHITECTUR^^V 
UlLDINGt 


Decorating,  etc.      ino- 


Mntfree, 
8U,  Nei( 


^^: 


reM  W  »». 
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f/ORTrr  AinsRicAS  review  advertiser. 


'88 

'89 


45  sold  in 
2,288  sold  in 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  '91 

r^.  THKSK  riUlUKS  TELL  THK 

^     tJTOBT  arthr  EVEK-UBOW- 

I.Mi.  >:VEU-«JOinO, 

K,\  KnUKSTlSa 

steel  AERMOTOR 

W  lirrr  onr  Ktx** 
otlicra  folluvr,  mid 

WEUKETHeCOUMTHr 

I  •!.  To  Uw  not  ibkt  iMlttr*  CMnmasidM  lk« 

tioQ  ma4  cKparlBMU  wwi  aada  by  BtkllM 

Bi«^bMtle%l  «acf  BMT.  la  vkM  •*«  6,00t4j> 

I  ousmovtrlA  l«stt  w«rf  Bad*  «•  M  dlfUvMl 

tornu  at  vbwu.  pfMviktd  by  AnlSitel  asA 

tb«r«fbra  uilfcra  wfiid.  by  whlob  «w«  «•• 

U«>1  dtOalMlj  oiaar  ^omUmu  rtlMlac  « 

1  lb«  proper  apMd  m  wbcct,  ik«  bstl  fM«, 

1  iBf to, «orTW«r«  ksil  •moasloftaU  MtflkM 

1  It*  rtsUUDc*  of  air  II)  roUUaa .  obMrMlfaaM 

1   la  tfc*  «bMl,  faeb  a*  biaTv  waotaa  anUi 

[  DbnniollaM  bHbn  ite  «M*I,  aa  la  lb* 

I  <savlM*  mill,  aod  Bonivron*  tftbvf  Bota 

labatniM.  tboacb  not  Itu  lopurtaat  ^naa- 

lloD«.    TbM*  IhtmUrkUuoi  prsvad  thai 

tb«  Mi»r  t>r  Ui«  b*»t  wla4_«D««I«_ec>«li 

b«  doubled,  cad  tb*  / 


8lS 


>«  AERMOTOR 

I  It  has  baca  doae. 


ilj  dciBOBtiralM  I 

1  •d.To  Iba  Ubvral  polio;  oftb*  A«i 

L  Conpan;,  that  gaaraaKNa  lU  ^oodi  aai- 

I  UtbaCDf7  «r  paja  frrtsbl  botb  -mmj:  aad 

fSd.  T«  lb«  laoraaaa  selpet  oflta  hMtarj 

wkleb  baa  oiada  poaaf  bU  a  ndaatlaa  of 

prieaa  ao  Ikal  1 1  IbraUhaa  iba  bwi  artl- 

ala  al  laM  Ibaa  Uw  pooraat  la  a»ta  tor. 

L^mm  waHf  aJMa  ^iaatf  fbwar  watfa 

^    i>/.«ra<ip,  A1/  Aaal.  ana  «    Wk«H 

'  («•■# itrfUcii«lpo«  UM(]b«)«*o<Ml,  aw4 

tMf  f n  tim»B  04  Jir*i*-ir  IOC  WAKT 

TRKTOWKBTOrOORTBATKTO 

CLf  IB  rThaTllllMTowari  aa«  THI 

WHKKL  Ual  BVA  Mhra  all  oib«>n 

i  STAHDHTILMrlfroiiwuitawkf*! 

(Aaf    trf71    cAtrm.   prfn>i.   cwf  /m4. 

i  pwMD  waJfr.  fuf-K  gWn<i4((mf  4  mm* 

\  H-^ti.  i.«    A  OEABID  AKBBOTOft 

I  THAT  WILL  DO  THB  WOKC  Or 

IrOCB  HOBRKHAT  T8B  C4K(Tor 

lOIIK(9IOO)*rlUbr*aploa«lv  lllui* 

\  u-atad  prtatad  maltcr,  ab'twloK  «?- 

1  cr.ToaaaalvaUapbBMDr  WlndnUl 

eoaatraotlaa   ao4  work,  to  tb* 

Int.,  C.B.  A.,orBraDab,  11  Mala 
^Bt  .  Ban  PnuKilWO,  Gal.,  U.  B.A> 


STAMME  RING 

"How  SUiiiiixrin^  may  bocnrtil."  Pnn)j>hleL  with  five 
IIIiiAlnktl'iDn.  riiloB.  otortH^ef<  ami  Infurtiistlon,  ror  ntamn. 
Tut  BiiAHTSoiiouLi'yBiiTAMMaiiita.'i.Q  W.  1  Uh  »t,  N.Y. 


Cliicafffl  k  Ea.^(('ni  III 

R  A I  LRO^V  DJ^ 

If  jrou    nro   smxig   SOUTH,    SOD 
aOUTHWKST  rake 

"TlieCljicagoaV^liville 

A  SOLID  VKST1BUL£D  TB^ 

Pullman  Sleepers, 

Parlor  Cars, 

DIning-C 
and  Luxurious  Day  Coache 


wfaicb  loavcf)  Chicaeo  Aatty  at  I  P.  M. 
Nasbvillo  ibF  following  morning  nc  7: 

Thisllne  baa  every  Inrurjr  and  ooaitc 
to  modem  railway  traffic. 


GEO.  W  SAUL.  cms.  L 

Potfrideot  and  Oon't  Manut^tT.        Gcu'l 


OENKRAL    OFFICES-Flrtt   V^Ooaal 
BDlldtoK,  Cblcftgo. 


UTS  BH>  canor  n*  i 

_    tOU  •«>  I*  VOB  TBB  aoi 
B>7<  •  •at.OOlBrn*^  OiMr«  ■ 

Csrlr  SataUd,  •daliUl  to  Uc  t>t  uA 
,»Hh  •  cnpUU  ati  al  I  ka  I  UaM  tain 

r«n.  Ba<  imMem«artMW2,>li4  mn  Ai 
ud  umuiK^t.  boil  for  niB  CAT4UM 

uo.  coHTiST,  Dtn  A.  1  cwirtni^ 


WIFE 

at)a.ei 
wnrk,irtlh'a 


THREE  MONTHS  FOR  TEN  m 

Hon<l  5  X-Ti-nt  ^iimiif'*  rmd  f*.*ctirt'  "Florida  HonMM 
for  Ihrcf  nionlli*.  T.  i!>  'tf  t-rat  r\>ule*.  low  bcMT 
horui's  on  ft  moTiilily  i-'ivnicnU. 

O.  M.  rR08l4Y.  99  FritTiklln  St,.  M, 


JAMESG  BLAINE'S 


lory  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress 

X  VoU.aiHiid'i  S-l.TS,  l.ll>rarii^4.7.'Mitv 


ir 


Mm,  tiO     I'a'        in-  ■-_-    "  Mu»lln  •J.7S,  Ubrmry  »3.50.    6«i.t  i.r»ii«lil  on 

Political  Discussions, 


iii( 


Alfoula  wnnttMl. 
THE  HENRY   BILL  PUBLtSHIWO  CO.,  Worwich.  Oonn. 


r.',im^ 


You  Can  Make  no  Mistakk  ix  Akveutisiso  ix  the 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVI 

As  It  Reaches  the  Best  Purchasing  People  In  the  Worll 


END       KOR        RAXES,       E 


»/    u    ftr^vKTistts;.  ^.s>.vfl.x^^T^:s, 
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IMPATHED     VITALITY. 


OSBTS   VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES 

P&EPAKKD    ACCORDINO    TO    PROP.    FSBCY'S    FORMULA, 

I»  the  orlginaland  only  preparation  of  the  UTpophoaphlloa 
frani  luilmal  and  Te«<itable  tiuoe.  ocknowledKed  by  Iviul- 
JnnTinTMOiaiui  the  most  powctful  reatorerof  the  Tltal 

»,SfRS?W!?  JHSSSJ"*°<'<*'  '"f  BRAIN  EXHAUftnON. 
NBKVOUg  PROSTRATION  and  IMPAIHKll  VITAL- 
ITY. It  nutatns  in  vluor  Mental  and  Pbyslcnl  powera. 
Prarenta  Nervoua  DioeaM.  ^     .». 

Pamphlet  with  tastimonlala  free,    ForaalebTDmsiriata 
Sent  by  man  (»1)  from  66  Weat  Kth  Stjwjt,  New  York. 

There   are    nameroiis 
Imltationa   and    anbatJ- 

tUtfl*. 

NoneganolDO  withonti 
thla  aiBnatnTB  printed  oo^ 
the  UkbeLir 


J?l 


o. 


^M  Ho.  f  Bfafiblntf  iak<«*    [^l"^  V  InctixM  wido,  mnd  vrlUw 
a  Na*  B  Inefea*  lua(.       Prlcr,  $10O(  Com  plct*. 

The  Mo.  S  Mashtoe  Uli<^  p«|'-.t  h  Ini-bn  wUr,  ud  wrttca 
•  BoelSl  liiebaaloiif.    Pflrr.t  I  lo.  Complete. 
Stnd/or  Catalogut. 


THE   DIFFERENCE. 

The  Standard  Thermometer  can  be 

read  across  the  room,  and  gives 

the  correct  temperature.    It 

II  made  for  all  uses. 

ThreeSlzes,4, 6  and  8-ln.  Dial- 
Price,  $2. BO. 

itAat;FAcn.-Ria>  dv 

STANDARD  THERMOMETER  CO, 

PEABODY,    MASS. 

NBW     TOBK     OFFICE : 

Boom  413,   18  Oortlandt  Street. 

THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER. 

Tlie  MoflerD  Writii-Macliine. 

Visible  Writing. 

Permanent  Alignment. 

Autonuitic     Bibbon  -  Feed     Bevene 

High  Speed. 
Powerful  Manifolder. 
Ziiglit-Buniiing.    Durable. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg.  CoT 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ESTERBROOKS: 


CfTtnvttOffptctN 


THE  BEST  MAOe. 


PISO-.S  REMEHT  FOR  CATATinri— Best 
til  u;je.    Clieajiest.    Relief  i.s  mimo<liat«.    A 
certain.    For  C'uld  in  the  Head  it  baa  tio  equaL 


CATARRH 


It  U  an  (lintmcnt,  of  ■wWcVi  u.  ^rti^Vi  vflvtWcNavk  «v^V*^ 
to  tlie  uoittriln.    Price,  Wc,  Arragjotia  <a  ««°s. 

litaaiL   AUdieaa.        £.  T.  .......    .JKfc3«M^^*- 


so 
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JAS.    G.   WILSON, 

WEST  TW^ENTY-THIRD  STREET. 


Blauaraclarer. 

NEW 


p.iiiM^'JJJJjjWjjn." 


CDglUb  VcoetUo  Glindi.  KoUing  Paniooiia.  Rolling  Veoetiui  Bliads.  KoUing  Susl ! 

ENCLOSE  THREE  TWO-CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


\  \ 


"COLUMBIAS 


CATxUMm  race. 


POPE  MFG.  CO..  . 


SKAKOn   III 

Wmtkb  81,, 
77  PmnkUn  8t„  Boston.     »1  Wabmh  An, 
FACTvav — llttrtford,  iV>on, 


i 


S? 


'AE-aHTANTHONY&COl 


a'59I-BR0ADWAr- 


UJ 
DC 
UJ 


M 


VMATEURPUOIO- 
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BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

Nature's  Remedy  for  Bright's  Disease,  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gouty 
Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Diseases  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 


Wm.  a.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Sorgeon-General  U.  S.  Arniy  (Betlrt?d),  Profwworof 
Dis«aae«  of  tfan  Mind  and  Nervous  Sfsteni  In  tbe  Univentltj  of  New  York,  Etc.: 
"I  tMvi*  f'TT  tornf^  time  nude  qm  of  tbe  Bnffklo  Ltthla  Wktcr  In  oaiei  of  olTectloni  of  ttir  Nervoua  8]rBt«m| 
plkaiod  with  Brlsht's  Dlaeaaa  of  the  Kidneys  or  wiih  t  Oonty  Dlktheais.    Thr  rtsulir  lix  r  iirrn 
ilnenlijr  Htt«ftu:1i»ry.     Lithia  bM  for  muy  year*  been  •  hvorlte  remedy  wtlb  me  Ui  Uke  oia>'>,  but  Oir  Bnflklo 
.tsr  ««ft«lnlv  Mt«  better  than  may  ftitempormneoas  ■olntJon  of  tbe  LltbU  S*JU.  «iii]  la,  nioroorer.  bettor  borne  ti^ 
tl>*  aUNueh.    1  iIk  oftco  prMeribe  li  In  Uiom  csaee  of  Oarebral  Hyperamia  r<ulUa«  from  onrHaeaW  work 
— In  vklehltMagodltloiKaOad  Herrous   DyspajMia  exUta — and  ^nerall)' wlUi  marked  baawllt." 

Db.  Wm.  B.  T0WX1B8,  Profewor  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  tn  the  Medical  Oepartment 

of  the  Untreraltr  of  Vltxinia  : 

'BITFFALO  LITBIA  "PRINOS,  No.  1,  belonc*  Id  Ui*  Alc«u.<<r  nr  |>erha|u  ta  the  Auaunc  Dausaekaa, 
Ibr  It  Imm  pniTed  Ikr  more  affloadoua  In  many  dlaeaae^l  onndllIi>ri«  tti«n  inr  of  tbe  ,lniplf>  At.kALr:iK  WA(i*r». 

"I  bad  no  ItMlUB^jr  what«Ter  In  wjrlnf  that  In  Oout,  Rheumatic  Oout,  Rheumatlam,  Stone  In  tlia 
Bladder,  ami  In  alMleeuoe  oflhe  tTrio  Aoid  Dlatheaia.  I  know  .•fnu  rciiiMy  at  all  < -<  1-  <■■  k, 

*'|M  firf^'t*  an*  mark>>*l  In  raiiftlna  a  dlaippF^ranee  of  Albumen  from  tbe  urine.     In  *  1  Btiffht'S 

Diaeaee  of  the  Xidneya  1  trltne«iiMl  deddcvlly  b^nefloial  re»tiiLs  from  lu  ii»e,  and  n-"  m  ihu  <-a  c  I 

•hoalal  hare  (TMt «nalld«neo  in  It  ••  a  ramaily  In  ecrUtn  atacra  of  tbi,  dlneaae.  tn  Dyapepaia,  r>i>eoiallr  that  fona 
of  It  In  whWb  the  e  la  an  exneMlvn  proda«tlon  of  Acid  durlujf  tbe  pruoeaa  of  nntrlUon,  1  bave  fo(.i.>1  It  bli:hly 
etBcaTluus.** 

Water  tn  Caaea  of  One  Uosen  Half-Gallon  Honlea,  IS  per  Case  at  the  SprlncB. 

THOWIAS  F.   GOODE.  Proprietor.   Buffalo   lithia  Springs.  Virginia. 

RUNAWAYS  iMPO^SIBTi: 

Thia  aUtcmont  ia  Dovr  repeated    bj  Ihoiuuxia  who  huvo  purchiu«e>l 


BRITT'S    AUTOMATIC    SAFETY    BIT. 


I 
I 


•AfltT 

OTAXAIiniS 


Tbia  Bit,  by  on  aatoxnatio  dovioo,  clo»ea  Iho  boreo's  nontTiU. 

HE  CANNOT  BREATHE,  AND  MUST  STOP. 

>8*rCTY     FROM    RUNAWAYS         ^^■^■'■■^ 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED  WITH  THIS   BIT 

Anjr  horaa  U  tinbla  to  nm,  and  shoald  bo  drircn 

with  ft.    Br  ll«  lue  Udiea  and  childran  drive  horaea 

men   oould    not   hold   with   the   old'etyla   bit*. 

,     Send   for    ramphint   oontainitif  KtartliDg  teatimo* 

I  nlal*  of  tlio  tnily  morvellong  work  this  bit  hea  dona. 

ririn  Vm        "«=>^  "~' 

AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE  FOR  PULLERS  AND  HARD-MOUTHED  HORSES. 
DR.   L.   P.    BRITT,   37    COLLEGE    PLACE,    NEW  YORK. 


SINCLAIKJS  "i 


Common-Sense  Chairs,  Settees,  and  Roekers 


"  Tko  Ok)maMa4<aa*  >-halr>  and  t^tx^^  of  Mr.  .Sln-Ult 
f^ntehtnc oottotry  bouaMi.  and  >^  >  -onalTe,  ^^  ^•i.■ 

r   A,  Slodalr,  u  Moltiille,  y .  ..r  |,ia  bax' 

<rllh  a  arb»l 


ncf  Kiirl^iiaeil  t»v  arty  *.lh^f  claaa  of  fooija,  and  ^rtli 
I  do  «ell  u>  wrltr  to  Mr, 
•  xf  (hr  Tirioua  arlleli 
■  rietm 
Btaolair'a  Daafnl  tad  Fshntstial  Home  Ooo'ona. 
jnrt»td»  Comfort  («  n  rrry  altrarlirr  Mftit  for  i/oung  or 

!■' '      '"        '  •tnd  bt  happy. 

Mraar,  dnrahle.  le.     Xo  tlKht,  traehy  ttuir,  bnt 

«ood,  bon-  .  r.rta.     0|>rrlal  dleamnt  to 

rlrtvy '>.      •■:■']  ktamp  fur  rat  itor^ie  lo 

r.  A.  8IN0LAIB,  Moit»i!le,  0^lo^fla!n  Oo.,W.  T. 


J 
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ELECTROPOISE  VICTORY 

Will  make  you  Master  of  Disease.     Its  progress  is  arrested  at  any  reasonable  sta£«> 
ITS     CXTRES     .A.RE3      J^A-RVEJLLOXJS, 

aud  are  effected  solely  Ihrougli  siipiilylnK  the  Bj-stcm  with  oxTRen  by  on  entirely  new  method, 
for  full  particulars  as  to  thii>  now  discovery,  which  Kires  Nature  an  opportunity  to  soothe  aud  In' 
orato  tired  brain  and  body.    No  modicines. 

7*0      ET^ECTllIC       llEXiTS      OK      R  A'TT'ERISe. 

A  trial  of  one  or  two  weeks  given  at  moderate  rates.    Save  yourself  pain  and  doctors'  bills. 

IToD.©    geELXT  i  -n  e    -u.xxJ.ees    staiixxi>e«3.   "  Dr.   :^L.    Sckxs.ols.o,'^ 

the  name  of  the  inventor.    Books  mailed  free.    Address 

801  Tenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washinotos,  I),  C.  or  1030  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Hicb. 

iiTTunni'/B-n  i r- ir vxe  . /  Dk.  \VM     NEPHEW   KINO,  211    West   l«tb  Street.  \v-„„   v„-i,   r«^ 
AUTHORIZED  AGENTS  :|g^  McCLELLANIi.  .■iii  Wi-^i   I3.iih  Sirr.'t. jNcw   'i  oric   CttT- 

^i&^  I  HAY  FEVER  SUFFERERS 

The  GRnfHfUnUKniK  This  is  to  remind  yon  that  the  season  is  ap- 


i^n 


I>f-]lL-ii,i>n,  FparkliDR,  and 
at>P4^tir.iim.  Sold  by  sU 
rtpulenj.  ''RCeibMutiful 
Picturo  Book  and  oarda 
•ent  to  any  one  addreMinj^ 
C.  E  HIRFS  t  no.. 
«'  ili,fi.l[.hi». 


Fine  Floinri-  Frame*. 

Th.  A.  Wlliiiuri  >^L  s..!i,  S4  E.  Hillipt. 

Stained  Glass. 

Mayw  A  Co.,  a)  Murray  Street  (f.  O,  Box  ]:vm). 


Consumption 


NOW 

currd. 


Koch's  sr'*-" 


('uLnrrh  anil  llriinrliJtiA  aiihinir  lli^ 
cidai  .'*hliir*ll<»n  rllmllv  MHT^'^•.ful 
BAClLl.ll  ll'K'  II.  It.iuii. 


LLEA. 

'hii*    iM-t'fn*."     RnctllU 

Krrt'  (:lr«'iilflr«.      N.  Y 

lli'lil.l,  ir.,'i  W.  .U'h"!..  X.  V 


1     This  is  to  remind  yon  that  the  season  is  ap- 

froachlnK,  and  that  by  uning  this  patent  RESPI- 
CATUit  i>ni<  biiiir  duily  yuu  will  obtain  nUirr 
rrticf.  Thoronirbly 
tested  tor  five  7ean. 
Hixheat  testimonials 
furnished.  iDon't  be 
inrredulous  because 
other  remedies  have 
fulled  to  relieve  you. 
Try  this.) 

Xlckel-Plated  Respira 
tor  comtdete.  post- 
paid. S°i.  .Vo»;i/rA«x- 
/»lly  re/un<1ed  if  not 
as  repr'Hrntcd, 

G  bbs  E'spirator  do . 

I$7  Dearborn  St., 

CHICAOO. 


T1«NewYoiw — • 
lAfiiuQuiof 


.NEW    VOKK 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Vigitorii' 

BUREAtr. 

II    West   18ih   Hireet. 

(Formerly  24  Union  8(]iiaro  and  4 
Kut  -lid  St.) 
Sbopi'lnfp  ordi^nuxcoatcd,  Galdea 
and  Chapprona  furtiltihcd,  Unuiiis 
for  Udlea  traveling  alone.  LJulios' rea- 
tAurant.  ICi'ft-irncoft — Moo.  rhaun 
oey  M.  Dep<fw,  N.  V,;  Kt'v.  Kdwsrii 
Kvcnat  ll»l«,  1>.  !>.,  Koatoo.  I'or 
partli'ulara  send  for  oirculflr. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

Hrinciiwl  Kxiniiintr  V.  S    I'alciit  OfUce.  1875-1883. 
SOLICITOR    OF 

PATENTS, 

AMKltU'AN    ANn    FOHEION. 

639  F   Street,  cor.  Scvenib,   Wiuhingtoa,  D.  C 

TEF£.ITZ-8r  MONAD     IN     HnHEniA 

ISONKdK  TlIK  III.IIK.ST  W.VTKl:lNr,  l'L.\l  l>  IN 
EURIU'K,  >vlui»(.  Iict  alknlini'  i.|irini!5  (frc.rn  ll»  to  lii!"  V.) 
bsTO  been  known  from  tlu-  earlle-st  tiuitfB  for  tlu'ir  be&llD^ 
properljM,  and  may  be  lilted  dtiHnff  Itin  whole  .vosr, 

A  abort  threc-bour*'  railway  journey  to  Dri«Men  plftftoa 
TepUti-Schonnii  in  eonnetUon  with  ihe  tbmiirb  train  ser 
yIm  to  Hamburg,  Pari*,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  The  jcmrney 
from  Karlabail  tabes  only  2i  boun>. 

Th«  Te[>lilz  «i»rtnL'^  have  a  direet  elTecl  In  removlnf 
fJOUT  and  KHKI'M^TISM  from  thendtem,  aa  wellas 
the  CHRONIC  DISARLKMKNT  caiiseif  by  rbeumatlo  or 
routv  dop<»ftlt«.  The  waters  are  also  verv  useful  in  ciiriDi: 
SPK'AIWS.  I)l><LrH:AT10NS,nnd  FltACTIKK'*,  as  well 
>«  urNCllOT  and  SWORD  WOt'NnS,  and  T.'|,llli  haa 
well  ««m«l  the  mie  of  "WARRIORS'  RATH."  But  It 
la  in  oa»«a  of  ouralvsU,  palsy,  neiiraliria.  sciatica,  and  other 
NERVOUS  AKFKCTIONS,  a<  well  ai  In  the  earlier  Htnt-M 
of  spinal  nompbiint,  that  the  mont  ImporL-tnt  cures  art)  ef- 
fpctwl,  snd  the  Hmp,  tt\o  Inflnn,  Iba  par&Iyzml,  the  de- 
ed, crowd  In  TeptttJ. 

The  "Stidtisoher  Bi«\l•T-\n»Vl*'«'^n»■'  \ix  Tn*^  «*■««"  , 
the  Mayor  of  ScVfmau  ^Bo\iBtt>V«>.w\\W  v^<«»^^n*'« 


PERFECTION: 

FLOUR  BIN 

AND 

SIEVE   J 


HOUR'S 

M^^  PERFECTION 

A  Hoij.sEjiou)  NEtissmr. 

Nan«Qe  Caaaplete  Wltkoat  I 
BlB»le  T*  Ik.  .Never  M  ci 
Out.  Mad*  of  tin.  MMtuwfal,c<.n«. 
•nt  anil  oaly  parfact  ank-lt  o(i  l«  k 
•Trr  iDvrolcu,  CiMnbls«a  «»i-k  or  Ihu 
alfur  [•ftii  aad  iroep.  Will  Pay  I 
Itaeiria  a  tborttltM  by  atvlaii  WW 
tun*  aad  liib«r.  Ktopaont  dual,  vvmita^ 
•tc  PrcwrvraiOBr  frool  mlMtd  and  mmti- 

minul*.  ttpliiM  ayrrrbody. 
tlon  piar»DlMd.  9<Blby  aai^ 
.r.lpt  nf  prlr«.    To  bold  VS I  wL.1 

W.   ».1.l«,    1(10  lU.,  I4.IJ0.      3 

Wanted.     Wrila  far  ClTTalar*. 

siiuiaix,  TtMUuiBimu  a  co, 

20    \\ .  ijiko   St.,    corner  Caoal, 
Ro4ini  1^,  Ciiirae.o,  III. 


We  are  ofterlnff  tmr 

flue  and  elegant 
Back-Boa  rda 
and  Sn 
Pinnr  on  our  |»«te 
Elliptic  Sprln 

Park  Phaetons,    BaK^les,    Phaeton*,   Boad 

WaKona,  Fine  Portland  Cutters,  Two 

Seated  Buaaian  SlelKha, 

At  very  low  prices.    Write  for  CatalogvA.^ 

WATERLOO   WAGON  OOt  J 


i 
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8»1 


uauuuuuuuuMk 

^glLGood 

eOLDi 


;m 


5oIlcl 

IROCK.I 


Any  fool  eta  tpend  monejr:  nmft   of  them  osd 

nave  It. 
But  It  t^es  a  long,  level  haul  to  (nvMt  It  safrlj  ud 

profltjihly. 
The  long,  lerel-beA(le<l  m&u  uHznte  to  pat  bis  money 

Into 

Somethittfi  that  hua  Oxed  Tiln«,  and  that  la  not  at  thu 

inercv  uf  Wail  Street. 
SomftlUng  that»ill  brine  hliu  aa  mnob  proportionatolr 

on  ♦•>)  aa  on  |5  (mfl. 


aotHeiMHg  that  wUl  not  burn  up,  blow  away,  or  gtft 
drowned  ont 

SonuitliiHff  that  will   i>ay  hlui  bl;  retnrna,  aay  IS  i>er 

ooni,  or  above,  per  annum.  .-,      . 

Aomr>/i<H(7  that  can  be  turned  Into  oaab  on  !4  haur«'    8o>He(/i<H|/ that  l«  honestly  managed  In  the  heat  Inter- 
notice,  eata  of  ita  owners. 

We  havr  that  aomfthtnUt    It  la  not  real  eatato  nor  railroad  »tA>oka,    It  la  not  aobool  bonda  noreoonty  warranta 
If  you  are  Intereetod  writo  and  tell  na  ao,  and  we  will  give  yuu  ftill  pardeolara. 

TAYLOR    &  DliSrEB,   Colora^.        ''"'Tm^^^an  National  BanV.  Don~ 

D  /L'f'LfWrtkl  S'V  '^?"';?''l  B<"il!,  Denver, 

t\Pl  I  rlYUllj     nr.iNrn.  A uuBriLnix",  Boston 


City  : 
Color 


Coforaijo  Natlunal  llaiilt,  Denver, 
romiiiirclfil  N'tti'i  Riiili,  li.nvtT. 


fVpCKFORD   f\EAL   ESTATE. 

MORT&AGE  LOANS  GUARANTLtO. 
Bt3T  Of  R,EriRtNces.-WRiTt  roB  Prospcctui 

RDpCfOliJi  jECWTX&lNVmMMT  fo. 
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%  GUARANTEED. 

A  Much  Larger  Profit  probable. 

\\  e  art  UN  Agents  In  huyliitf  and  s  hile 

for  Asbun»of  ilii?  iimflls.  Wepimniiit  -.,1%' 

sliiire  Htmll  ikoi  tie  1«-«K  Ihftn  S  prr  r<  i  > .  mn. 

Jiir  Wrile  tor  vt'<x*y  "I  ronlriii't,  niui  ;i-^uV._'  j  ourwif 
tbrriDKli  f'ur  rt- fert- nrl-^  ih.-ii  i>iir  c'luriintv  l«  of  vuUie. 

RICHARDSON,  DAY  4.  CO., 
108   Palladio    Building,   Duluth,  Minn 

OREGON  INVESTMENTS. 

Wo  triiar^Dtoc  fli;ht  \>vt  coiiL.  pur  aiittmu  un  Invest 
riicntjt  matlo  tn  n-al  <-Mntn  tbrnii)rh  tit^,  |in>tii1c<l  wc*irrt 
Mn«i-h«lf  of  ull  pmrtlA  rtwreUtMl  s\\vm  ai<(>  Ahf.v  k  mM  *-\^hi 
\*tr  Cfrni.  Kiill  partlcriilftrs  ttnnpllfd  on  ApiiMfjitlfm  Ui  W,  G, 
STKKL  A  CO..  P.  (K  H<>x  "i».  PorUaiu!,  Or, 

Th*»  follnwlnjr  rpft*rt-nc*fr  arc  trlvrii  : 

Merchanu'  N&tloiml  Bulk  and  thr  Kfiil  £>Ut«  Ex* 
rhjiripo,  rortlatKl  ;  ftonnUir*  .Tolu)  H.  MlU-Iiell  anil  -T.  X, 
nnlph,  And  C'onftmssuiaQ  Blogor  lltTiuaiui,  Wunbixigton. 
I>.  <.'. 

87o  7%  67o  First  Morte  Loans 

Hnsioipal  Bonds  and  High  Grade  luvestmcits. 
8lM»li:oM'  1-all^  l^  tin'  itioHt   |»rocr"'.»lve  ct(v  in    t'j"  \V.".t, 
arol    iidrt    u    tiio.L     {•rninlRlti.'     flittiri'.      AL,ONiC4>    .Tl. 
KII'KPHW   A   CO.,  Broker,  and  Bankrrn,  Houkunu 
Fall..  Wa.ll. 


IOWA    BONDS. 


YOU  KNOW  VERY  WELL  there  are  NO 
ro  W  A  BON  DS,  for  the  Stato  ia  ont  of  debt.  How- 
ever, 1  can  offer  to  Eastern  Investors  SCHOOL, 
CITY,  and  COUNTY  BONDS  of  Iowa  yloldinit 


s^AND  el 


to  pnrcbaaers.  Money  loaned  for  Extern  Invea- 
tors  at  7:<  on  Iowa  l^amu.  Referenoe:  Hon.  JoBM 
Jay  Knox,  New  Yorg. 

SEOR&E  6.  WRIGHT,  Jr.  Broker.     | 

DES   MOINES,  IOWA. 


in?  GUARANTEED |irv.%%*;i^'Ti7n 

III    '      ^""^  LTowlnis'  city  ijf  Mlssoiiltt.    MunlAna.     8s 

MlDe»  uiid  Mliiliiif  InvtHtnit-nt*  ;  N.Hr(>UftiM  Hiv,  Couuty, 
ri(nl  HUU5  Seriirillfs.  Roiert-nre,  Flrtl  N(»r.  (lank,  Mt»- 
KMiiIa.  KuII  tnforinatton  jrivcn  on  appHnatlon.  Addresa 
CnUSISH,  WINSTANLEV  A  TOWfcU,  l»t  Nut.  Blk., 

Ml-iAdULA,    Mt. 


10 


n,      SET  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS. 
/   IIi|iliL'!)t  reference.1  in  Illinois  and  \Va«n- 
'_  JnKlon.    As.\UKL   IWIXON  vt  Co.,  Falr- 

'^  haven.  Wash, 


Oy^  FIRST  M0RT3AGE  LOANS. 


OPrtadp^  and  Ulenat  (■■raateed. 
I.oAiia  made  on  productive  real  eittnte 
yearly  LncreaalnjC  In  value  on  a  conservative  baai^ 
aiMt  only  after  )ier*nnal  cxaminaUna  tiy  ua. 
iDtnmt  payable  In  New  York  Eichonge.  Wo 
Invile  Pi->rTT«iioinlenif.  Very  hlirheat  refetvneea. 
PUCET  SOUND  LOAN  TRUST  AND 
BANKING  COMPANY,  <  |>«I<I  up  rapllal. 
9iiia,ooc:>i  New  Whatcom, Waah. 


10 


%i|PT  FIRST  MORTCACE  LOANS 
■  •^1    Ai<-"l'ii*-l»    (M.-I11.-,      fill.  rv-.-^L   iiov. 
,ttt.lfl   hviiii-atirmnJIy  Dy  <Jmri   vii   N<  »*■  Turk. 
^^         l*crN»HB|    MlU-ittlOfl    «»V»M»     Co     h11     loHtls. 

FRANK  U.   HAMIL-TON,  Palrluvon. -Wuii. 


8  to  10  Per  Cent.  First-Mortgase  Loans' 

I      '<\i.'i   iv    (..  the   tlrKt   coii!«liliTiill"'n    In    iDftklrijr  Ioaqs. 
■     ■  ^  of  nnti-thLnl  tts  «elUug  vahic  ■•(  moat  or* 
r.>i.iTtv   in  San   Antonio  m'l  0*Uauk  <«!«>f  - 

i  YlaoV.&uiK'n.Vs'o^**"  ^^H 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


It  olwKjs  paya  to  InveatiKAte  a  Ub- 
end  Offer.  Wu  are  tcliiog  u  ftzm 
quality,  and  wttboDt  donbt  the  bert  Kaaor 
manalketared,  at  the  nnpreewleoted  low 
price  of  $2.  Tbeee  Bazora  are  set  ready 
fbr  ufte,  and  are  tried  before  delivery.  No 
other  Razor  at  doable  the  price  of  tbia  ean 
o<(ual  It  In  quality  of  Steel,  Temper,  ur 
FInlata. 

Remit  by  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  PoeUl  Note  to  the  amoaat  of  $3  to  Fred  BoUe,  Ohica«o,  HI.,  No.  f48 
W.  MadUon  St.,  ud^t  one  of  the  No.  848  Svedlah  Kaiors,  and  yoa  easreat  aaaared  that  you  hare  th*  T 
UunU. 

NO.  348  SWEDISH  RAZOR  IS  THE  BEST. 

TBY  ONTL   THEI  AEE  SET  HEADY  FOE  USE- 


WM.    F».     AX  KIN, 


^^PRINTER,^ 

16   aoxd    18   01xaii=i3.'t>ex>e   Sti. 
NEW    YORK. 


Cafaa's  c.  HcHBrrr. 
C.  C.  A  A. 


AUDBcs  R.  Mmuurr. 
R.  MERRITT. 


t)EA!-F.ll»  I,v 


Seal  Estate  and  Iron  J^ands. 
'estmuotB  made  fbr  noo-resldenla.     Inveatmenta  fuar- 
anteed  lor  half  pniDu.    Pine  and  mlnenl  lan'le  ei- 
amlned  and  r«ltable  eatlmatea  ^ven  on  aanie. 

OorrespoDdenoe  Solicited, 

Offlcwt,  Uooma  6ie  and  617 
Cluuob<T  of  Commerce  Bullillng,  DDLDTII,  Minn. 


."AstoDisMiig  Facts"  abont  Seattle 

111.'  i.lii,-..  (.1  ilr^.•^tIUotll•y  for  l.AliGKan.HJUlrK 

ui;rui;N> 


•  111.'  i.lii,-..  (.1  iin^Vtiuotii'y  for  i.AliGKan.HJUi 
UtrUKNf.     Write  t>.  liraMiN    AxrRifAN    .. 

VaflTMBHT    A    OlilliNTV     CoHriNV.         CtplUl     SlUU.OVO, 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Illltl2f1iy  INVESTMENT 

^t  may  city  tn  Uie  U.  8.  In  iiroportlun  lo  ttH  hie<>.  Wnolo- 
•atotradD.UM.  •130,000^1  BsLakliiv  Capital  ti:,fiO0.0M: 
Bulldlnff*  now  unrirr  ronntmctlun  t4.000,000.    Wo  hare  a 

Slan  for  tb»  Inmtmunt  of  captUI  In  bert  real  evtau  tn 
rpgon.  In  lune  and  Bmall  unountf^.caAh  or  montbl^  In- 
•CAlm«nl«Of  Wand  Upwaftl»,  ■>lMelaUI|'  mTp  aad  rvttarfe- 
abiT  prvAtakU.  Send  for  full  UitormMXon  and  Bankore' 
t«rpi«nre«.    ErOENE  H.  WUITK  4-  CM>.,  Partlaad,  Or, 


lAliUn&  PUOET   CITY 


INYESTMEKTS. 


I  GUARANTEE  12  per  cent,  per  annum  In 
any  oftht^  uih^vc  ctllcs,  T  have  uioue  fro:n  40  Ut  AOjmt 
oeot.  {n^r  aonum  for  nnn-rcsldontA.  I  altui  make  tirat 
mortraKe  lin|irovml  rnl  ettatc  l->nnfi  on  untjue^ttonable 
•0curltlt»A  from  8  to  10  per  cent  [mt  annnm  net,  Alfto 
hnvo  choice  b&nmnii  In  Farm,  Hop.  Hay,  and  Garden 
IdHtds,  CorroftDondence  AollcittM  n^g^ardln^  Weatcrn 
Woablnfctoa.  All  Inuulne*  an»wtTr'l  fin<mi>lly.  AddroM 
A.  O*  8ICKKLS,  T^^-otua,  Wu-^hinfjlun. 


-^^^^>^  LOVELY  WOMAN 


WHY 


wm  To«  toler*l«  Pf»- 111".  Plmpl#a,  »!• 

twA^lt.    Y«>lUw    nr    Hxtldr    Skin.      M" 

WnnkI*'.    K^a  »■••-.  or  »n\   ..u-r    r.. 

I  of  Skill  DlMi>*^"i  P*<-ui  P>«ncaivni*« 


WHEN 


^^^^ 


I  ,vJ  fan  cvrlKirtif  piwepM  a  BB*tmP 

I    WslTtvak*.  r«RPK«T    HB4LTI1.    « 

I   WILL  woara    i.iTtN«,   tr   joa    « 

D*e    Dr.   AmrpPll'B   Frvnrh 


OompUxlon  W»f«n.     T«»  W*ria».r» for  M £ M  ••*•"••  *o"««» 

-*-PERFECTLY   HARMLESS.-*- 

kiid    tl>«    "iilv   •^'•^    rr'Oi-h    pr«pmr*Uon   nf  Art'ol^     fl.M  par  bas, 

C.  N.  Middleton  Drug  Company, 

74-J  Oortluidt  Street,  Now  York  Oity. 


OPIUM 


Hahll  cured  without  suffering,  at  • 
iirivate  homo.  .V'o/«  uniil  cured. 
IndorHt'dbv  eminent  phyalelana.  U.  ^. 
SAUOt:NT,  M,  Dm  Brookllne,  Maaa  . 
At]lt>urbof  BoatoD. 


FAT  FOLKS  REDUCEI 


l&to  Sflrpomida  per  monlb.  M 


daoed49  poandfl. 


^    I 

^  /       Sarah  Bamer,  of  Lwivonwoi 
^^^•S^^^^Kan.,   «ay»:     "My  weleht, 
I        ^ponnds,  wan  a  burden.     I  an 
pounds.     Your  treatment  In  a  grand  aaceaaiL^ 

Patients  treated  by  mail. 

No  starrltiir.  no  InoooTeoleoee,  faartnless.  and  no  bail 
elfMU.  SMotly  oonfldentlal.  For  circular*  and  tMti 
monlala  addreaa,  with  do.  In  atampa. 

Da,  O.  W.  F.  9STDEB. 
McVlcker's  Theatre  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


I 


G17ABANTEED  PROFITS  to  InTcetors  In 
Portland,  Ore^.  Kwil  Ebtat^  !  SnftT  tlian  the  banks! 
More  pro fiubit*  than  mines!  Ah  f^ood  as  (T.  8.  bonds  ! 
Send  for  form  of  oontrar>t  under  whioh  larpe  and  >afe 
prnAUar«  made  on  lavestmenta  In  Portland  KmI  Eetatc. 
w«  are  handHnfr  choice  bailnaM  *nd  resldpnoe  property 
to  the  elty  aod  auborbfl,  muoh  of  whfoh  will  doable  In 
value  in  two  years.  Realdenoe  property  sold  on  easy 
terms  or  monthly  lDflUUme>nift.  Corre«pondoncte  mv 
Helted,  Eeferenre**.  U.  ft.  ftpnatom  Dotph  and  Mltoh^ll. 
MerohftiiU  NaMon»\,CoTntiierc\i.\  ^Mioti^X.  w\d  Portland 
I  SarloffH  B»nk»,  or  any  nrornVnetiV  ftiVMi*&ii  \^%WV(iVvott  N^ 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 

Big  Money  In  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  new  patent  Safea,  «pH  at  »lrht  In  city  or 
coDDtry.  New  Aipeals  rtrsl  tn  fleld  actaally  Kel- 
tlnt  rich.  One  Agent  In  one  day  cleared  irt,  Bo 
can  you.  Catalogue  free.  ALPINE  SAFE  CO.. 
No.  *B— *n.  Olaiik  St..  Ci.hcivrati,  O. 


SYRACUSE  SUSPENSORY 

It  guaranteed  to    give    satitfactlon    to' 
wearer.    Write  for  detcriptive  circular. 
For  tale  by  Druggists- 

WbUb  ManufaotnTing  Oo.,  SjnonM,  V. 
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MATURE 


! 


MAN, 


Made  the  Hudson  Highlamds,  the  Orange 
and  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  the  Ramapo,  Dela- 
ware, Wallkill,  Lackawaxen,  and  Never- 
sink  Rivers.  If  you  want  ideal  country 
life  during  the  summer,  go  to  some  of 
these  places.  If  you  want  city  architect- 
ure, city  dinners,  and  city  dances,  go  else- 
where. J 


In  a  neat  little  book  entitled  "  Summer 
Homes  "  the  Erie  Railway  endeavors  to 
describe  this  delightful  regnon,  but  the 
effort,  like  an  attempt  to  paint  a  sun- 
set, is  necessarily  a  failure.  The  book, 
however,  contains  a  list  of  Hotels  and 
Boarding-Houses,  which  is  quite  a  stuccess. 

Copies  of  "  Summer  Homes  "  may  bs 
obtained  from  the  Erie  Ticket  Agents,  at 
401,  317,  and  957  Broadway,  Chambers 
and  West  23d  St.  Ferries,  New  York ;  331 
and  333  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn  ;  107  Broad- 
way, Williamsburg ;  comer  Newark  and 
Hudson  Streets,  Hoboken,  and  the  Jersey 
City  Station. 


RINEARSON, 


^ORTH  JlMEEJUamiEVJEW  AUVEKTISEK. 


Safest,  FastesLand  Finest 


Trains  in  America 


RUN  VIA 


BALTIMORE  k  OHIO  RAILROAD 

BKTWEEN 

New  Yor^,  PUMeiia,  Ealiiorii,  aii  Wasliiitoa. 

ALL    TRAINS    VESTIBULED.  FROM    END    TO    END, 

And  protected  by  Pulluiau's  Antl-Telescopinh'  Appliance,  Incladiiig  DaKKagu  Oura,  Day 

Parlor  Cars,  aud  Hli^epers. 

ALL  CiBa  UEATED.BY  STEAM  AND    UUUTED   BV    PlSraCH   GAS. 

THE    BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    RAILROAD 

Maintains  a  ComplcUi  Service  of  VeHtibuIod  Kxpresu  Tralnu  botwueD 

New  York,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicai 


EQDIPPBD  WITH 


Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-Cafs] 

Running Tbrough  without  Ctaaoce,] 


211  WasbiDgton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

115  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  K  Cor  9th  and  Cheamut  Streets,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Cor.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Sta.,  Bnitimore,  Md. 

135  Penosjlvania  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C, 


"^  All     B.     &-    O.     Traio! 

BBTWBEff  TBK 

EAST  AND  WEST 

HXm  VIA  WASHINGTON. 

OFFICES: 

Cor.  Wood  St.  and  Fifth  Ave..  PlttabuxKh.  P». 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Vine  Sli.,  Cincinnati,  O 

193  Clark  St.,  Chioago,  III. 

lul  North  Fourth  Street,  St  Louia.  Ma 


J.  T.  ODELL, 

QeneTiUMB.na««t. 


CHAS.  O.  SCULL, 

General  Poaaenger  Ag 


BURLINGTON    ROUTE 

ONLY    ONE    NIGHT    ON    THE    ROAD. 


heave  Chicago  at  1:00  p.  M.  or  8t.  LonlaatKSS  A.  M.  and  arrive  Denver  6:13  P.  u  the  next  da7. 
ThrouKb  ."leepers,  Cbalr  Cars,  aod  Uining-Cars.  All  RjiIIwiitb  fruin  the  Kast  connect  with  these 
trains  and  with  slmiiar  trainii  via  BurilnRton  Ftouteto  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  p.  M.,  St.  Louta 
at8:lSP   M.,and  Pooriaat3:30p.  M.  andtl:OUP.  M.    All  trains  dally. 

Toarist  Tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  cin  be  bad  of  Ticket  Agenta  of  all  roada,  and  at  BurUngloa 
Route  depots  Id  Chicago.  Peoria,  and  St.  Loals.  i 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  Bee><ing  rest  and  pleasore.  i 


I 


P.  8,  ET78TIS,  (»en'l  Paswsiiger  asd  Ticket  Acent,  Ohtca«ro,  -»^xt-WMW»^  ^  <*.-.ba5=» 


OBrxo-^oo. 


X-L.X.  - 
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C.&  N.W.  RT 


Solid  Vestibule  Trains 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Coun 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,   Denver,  and  Portland. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

Between  Chicago  and  Council    Bluffs,  Omaha,  Denver 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars 

Between    Chicago     and     St.    Paul,    Minneapolis, 
Council    Bluffs,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Denver.    Portlam 
San  Francisco. 

Superb  Dining  Cars 

Having  a   National    Reputation    for  Excellence  of  Cii 
Appointments  and  Service  are  run  on  Through  Trak 

Excursion  Tickets 


raiMj 


To  Denver  and  the  resorts  of  Colorado  and  the  Far  V 
to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  resorts  of 
Northwest,  are  now  on  sale.  All  Agents  sell  tickets 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 


J.  M.  WHITMAN, 


NEWMAN. 
kVlce-Pres. 


W.  A.  THRA 
C  P.  and  T. 


S^OME* 
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WITH  THE 


r^  HEATER 


■=FOR=- 


STEAM* 

—  OR  — 

or  WATER 


FOR  HARD  OR  SOFT  COAL— MAOAZINE 
EEO   OR    SURFACE    BURNING— HAS    AS- 
BESTOS IINED  JACKETS-  CAN  BE  CLEANED  IN 
6  MINUTES- ACTUALLY  AUTOMATIC— POSITIVELY 
NON-EXPLOSIVE— A   FUEL  8AVER-AN   ASSURED  SUC- 
CESS—RESULTS  GUARANTEED.     NEW    ILLUSTRATED    DE- 
SCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE    FREE   TO   ANY    ADDRESS. 

-^SS*."," «»'.'!. Ml  PIERCE.  BUTLEB  &  PIEBCE  MFC.  CO. 
ISTolSi  tVSlTl'    6i.i»AL0tiicn;  SYRACUSE.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


'    ^         '  ^  fon  }{EAnN^ 

^  Hot  Water  Circulations 
Kational  KotA^ter Heater  Co. 


THK  "  8PKNCK." 


CHICAGO, lOtVM*  STBtcr, 


Ntvr  YORK .  )4  Ctarnu  Sntrr. 
(AN  FRANCISCO,  }i  Main  STilUf\ 


LOOK  AHEAD  !! 

AUGUST  15  HOT, 
OCTOBER  nAY  BE  COLD I 


Make  rour  coDtracts  At  o«c«  for  hcatlnf  by  Hoi 
Waier,  usirvf  the  GuiNsr  Hkatkie  aod  Radiators. 

I  *n 1 1  p  11 C y n  nferrinf  to  huUns  «pta- «  D  C CT** 
QUllllLI     ratiu  Utynon/mou*  with    UkO  I 

You  will  be  tntcmttd  In  our  pjunphlet  book  entitled 

"HOW  BEST  TO  HEAT  OUR  liOMES," 

FREE   O!*   AP-PLIC.*TIO>-. 

Gumey  Hot  Water  Heater  Co. 


MAIN  orricc : 
1C1  Fnnklht  StrMt,  BwtM. 

■RANCMCt: 

71  Mm  SbMt,  Ntw  Torii. 
47  S«  Caul  SbwI.  CNma 
24SARliSlrMt.PklUM|iSb 


K14TABLI8UKD    184*. 


INCUUruKATKU    IbM. 


(18)  Twalve  BisM. 


No  Brickwork  requirvd. 


Boynton  Hot  Water  Heater.    I 

I 


TticM  HMton  Ar«  orper»t*d  In  •  moat  toocewful  muuier  In  many 

Rnidaoow,  HoImoU,  Apuuneot-Hoaam,  and  Uraeuhooaea.  and 

ara  proaoaaoed  hj  acienclllc  experU  tba  moat  alfooUve, 

aeooomksal.  and  of  tbe  beat  meohanloal  ooastnuiloD  of 

any  on  the  market.    Ataoaolemanofavtiirer  o(  tlta 

oelebraied  BonrroH  FuaMAcn.  KA^iOBi.  alC. 

ItAJTOFACTURU)   OKLY    BY 

THE   BOYHTOH  ^\i^\^K^^  ^^^ 


)«rH  AMEniCAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLIBBZO  1S37. 


^x^*'^:!!''^^^ 


BOYNTON  CO. 


232  &  234  WATER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

84  LAKE  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P0FT7I.AB. 

•HOT  WATER 

STEAM 
WARM  AIR 


Tripod  Boiler. 


ThTM 

Polnu  of 

Soperlorltr 
<.*uarAntfl«d: 


Safely, 
Economy, 
Low  First  Co«t 


RiTieated  tusis  prove  that  It  I* 
y  Non-KxL 
the  moat  Ouruble  ever  made. 


abbolutelT  Non-KxploAlvtf    uj4 


Strong  tesllmonlak  from    hun- 
dreds of  iisi-ra  In  allpartaol 
country. 

Stzc8 10  to  1,000  H.  P. 


For  full  iiifrinnntion  addr 

HAZELTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  Konon  Blook,  CHICAQO,  TT.T- 


ao^iy 
.ER  CO. 


P0FT7I.AB. 

perfect; 


BEKD  FOB  CIBCnXABS. 
TMOt'hiNUs  IS  I'U. 


HEATERS. 

Richardson  &,  Boynton  Co.,  Mfre., 

>ls«.  SSa  ac  034  "WATER  STREST,  ITEW  YOBS. 
Ho.  B4  l.AKK  STK££T.  CHICAao. 


-BVTTOr^  c<^^^ 


-noVJE  HEATI/NQ 


TIC  omV  onrwhich  wiM  be  tu 
_  ^oo J  t)>c   lOth  ^car  a«  the  I  *t ._ 


■BOILER, 


DEAF 


NCSa  AND  HEAD  N018CS  CURCQ 


lETWEEiN  ( i.VCLNiNATl  AND  CHICAGO. 

"Finest  on  Earth." 

The  O.,  H.  &  D.  U  the  only  Une  runnlog  Piiilm\n  Safety  Veatiboled  Tittlnt  j 
with  DinlDK  Cars.  Chair  Cars,  Regular  Sleepers,  Ciompartmeat  Cam,  and 
Palace  Coaches,  affording 


\«m,mm<,^.j^\  "ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME." 


Trains  leave  Cincinnati  every  day  in  the  year  at  8:06  A.  M.  and  8:30  I'.m.. 

arriring  in  Chicago  in  time  to  malce  all  Western  and  Northwestern  connections. 

The  only  direct  line  oetween  CINCINNATI  and  TOLEDO, 

DETROIT,  and  MICHIGAN  resorts. 

1^  XJ  B  C  H  A.  8  Ifl      a-  I  C  K  i:  T  S     V  I  ^V     C.     H.    6c     U. 

M.    D.    WOODFORD,  E.   O.    McCORMICK, 

Preeidonl  and  Ocn'l  Mannfcr.  Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

o  1 3sr  CI  isr  osr .A. T  I ,  o 


LOVELL 


i4  Fr»RM-tHlt«l  lrroi>rervlftpi„MM-l  T«lil«c.  Adjiuublr  lull 
Rrto-lnm  14  »il  iK«DBla«  rkrii,  InclDillflit  PH«I»    Snap*  attorn  »»4dl' 
(iarhl  Mftl^rUI  DODP;  ran  buj.      FULtbr-d  la   taAOirl  «■■!    Mvhf>' 


STRICTLY  HIGH   GRADE  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR. 


Send  sli  cents  In  stamps  tor  our  lOOpage  llluslraled  Catalogue  ol 
Guns.  Rifles,  Revolvers.  Sporting  Goods  of  All  Kinds,  etc. 


Bicycle  Catalogue  Fl 

oil  TV  r».  Tx>vr:i^Tj  jvrimw  co.    - 


m 


Oct   Cut*   Hnd      Prices   of  llie    Aldluc 
Co.,  Grand  B«pld»,  iltlcli 


\^^  MANTELS  AND  GRATES 

caxxS^^^^x-e  ^RUSTIC  MANTELS  cirA;i\td  ALOINE  FIRE-P 


As  dlsitiiiel  from  fliturc  and  quality  of  the  veneer 
Itself  is  Die  iiinnnBr  it  !.<<  cut  from  Itie  loir— the 
>t)l-nry  cut— slioed  cut— and  sawed  veneer  belnK 
deeirablo  In  the  order  named.    All  veneer  used  In 

The  Everett  Piano 

i»  sawed  from  the  best  quality  lops.  Import*^  or 

Kreiiai.  df>p«ndtng  on  wood   wautod.  and  La    of 
kndsome  tlKiire. 

If  nut  rm-  untc  bv  your  looat   dealer,  »<1i!rc»t 
THE  JOHN  CiltJliCH  CA}..  aoolcnEtl.  ti. 

*■  Frciiii  Andanitf  tu  Atl(*7ru."  an  lllunlrftUHl  {»Kni[iliIt't, 
will  lie  ftcnt  fW^  luJiny  nno  vrhu   will  uicntluu  wboio  IhU 


"The  Belle  of  Nelson," 


an  eleennt  HAIVD-.'nADK  »our  miuh  whiskey 
DiBlillod,  on  llic  Anto-Dellu'n  plan,  in  the  motin- 
taine  of  Kentucky— especially  for  gentlemen  na  a 
bever^u,  or  a  restorative  for  hrain  workera  and 
nervous  debility. 

To  rait  tbis  demand  we  boUJe  our  oldest  stock, 
which  waa  dIsMlled  In  \Sili.  and  put  In  casea,  con- 
UiainBr  12  bottles,  at  |15  per  oitai.;  or  can  sapply  11 
by  the  gallon,  keir.  or  barr.'l,  from  5  to  IS  yean 
old,  at  ti  to  |7.5()  per  ifollon. 

For  the  ohar(u:ter  of  our  hoosoi  oatAbllshod  in 
1813,  we  reicr  to  the  Ooveruor  of  Kentucky, 
Judgcsof  our  Supreme  Court,  and  all  liouisvlllo 
Banking  Inatltutloos. 

'  The  slwolate  purity  of  the  Belle  of  Nolaon  Is 
arautced.    Addreaa 


ABTLEY,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 


laa  and  lits  B.  naln  M., 


Wood  Mantels. 


I 


If  you  are  building  and  wish  //ani  IVt 
Mantels  or  Firt-Places  of  the  latest  desigi 
write  for  our  So-p.i^je  Catalogue,  showing  M; 
lels  at  all  prices.      Fire-place  wtirk  a  specialty. 

INNES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

When  writing  lurCauk'ttue  plc;ihe  ciiclo^c  mxcIs, 
in  ilamits  for  pottage,  anu  mciidon  (hi^  tnni?.izin& 


SARGENT'S  ROTARY  BOOK  CASES. 


Ng«  Prinolpls  of 

Rotary 

Movemont. 

Hisimnm  ofFrlation, 


Alwtji  Plumb. 
Ho  Sticking. 
No  BqnoAking. 

No  gatting  oat  of 
order. 

Bapdriortoallolhvrt 


The  above  is  one  of  niony  atylo*. 
of  the  "Centur;  Dictionary  "on  iff 
ih.-  rront  shelves  are  adjuntable. 
of  15()  or  more  ordinary  bouks.    i 

Kr.c  \i  l.ir,..Mliu  net    osiKH-ially;    aUu. 
with  other  boukx. 


iiNo  tt  liirKO  variety  of  oilier  library 
KecIlnlnK    I'halrs.     KollInK    Chairs, 


luviilid'Ei  Crooda,  etc. 

8ICND  KOB    IU.t7tiTKaTKD   CATALOai.'E. 

Addxoaa  Factory ,  H^\i%'«vVCiOW>>»v\'^Vs., 

8AROEN1!     'a.^^'     '^^•■»   , 
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NOSTH  AMEKJCAJf  KErVTEW  AVVEKHSER. 


f 


JH 


I 


r' 


Cv." 


(^ 


THE 
PREVENTOH 

li'l  ].    II  n 


i^^^-^ 
\\-i^^ 


AND 
HEALER. 


Gentlemen  who  find  (hat  Shaving  causes  irriution,  pimples,  >  drawing,  smarting  sei» 
I  sation,  will  find  Ihiat  the  U!>e  of 

^'GENUINE  YANKEE  SHAVING  SOAP" 

relieves  all  this.     Besides  creating  a  most  rich,  creamlike  lather,  which  softens  the  beard  ; 
renders  shaving  very  tasy,  it  has  medicinal  properties  of  pronounced  value,  and  acts  geiiU|| 
yet  efTectively  as  a  preventive  and  healer  of  all  cutaneous  troubles  peculiar  lo  the  face. 

"  Yankee  Shaving  Soap"  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  for  KJ 
I  A  HUNDRED  YEARS,  is  standard  for  quality  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and   is  known 
extensively  used  throughout  the  civilued  world.     Sold  by  Druggists.     One  cake   (for  r 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  world  for  i;c.  in  stamps.     Address 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS'  CO.,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

(Established  1S40,  u  WUliuns  &  Bros.,  Manchester) 

Those  who  prefer  lo  use  Shaving  Soap  Id  Stick  form  will  find  Williams'  Shaving  Stic 
I  to  contain  the  same  excellent  qualities  as  our  "  Yankee  Soap."    Shaving  Stick  in 
lease,  leatherette  cover.     Soap  exquisitely  scented  with  Attar  of  Roses.     Pnce.  35c. 


>  tb  cdui^k  Qi  -nruxiLMsr  %&.kbe»s>  vjla  boat,  te : 
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HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTEEu 

Tones  the  DiMstive  Organs  Strengthens  thn  Nerves,  Hegnlat»g  the  Liver,  Kidneys, 
Bowels,  and  Gives  Permanent  Vigor  to  the  Enfepbled  Sjstem. 


["ESS 


•    y       '  '.  r  ihe  Labormtory  of  The  Hostettur  Company. 
//".si  I.  I  1  i^ii  ,-»     .s  foM  ACIf  JilTTEKSiaot  great  value  as  a  PRi 

of  Di»enee,  'cclifvinK  so  many  Ixxlily  irreKularilles,  and   reniedyinK  that  most  fearful  :l 

lieallh— WEAKNKSR.    Dv-priisin.  Miliaria.  Toriiidity  of  the  Livoraiid    Bonela,  and   oil,  ( 
General  Uebil  11                              .•!»«  bythisHuperb  Corrective  and  Tonic    The  drain  of  vital  eneii 

darliiK  tlie  Doi-                                  inlerncled  by  the  ns.c  of  the  Bitter*.  j 

A                               lor  it.  and  see  that  you  Kct  Hostettor'«  Stomach  Bitters.  1 

?H!B''Ws?gtlfR:vfo'e'^r'^i^l?nV        \  THE  HOSTETTER  COMPANY.  Proprietors, 

M.  L.  MVERS,  StH'rL'l.ir>'  au.i  Treapurcr.  I  HI  ■  TSBUKCiH,    PA. | 

Woodbury*s  Facial  Soa 

For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

PreparM  bj  *  Dt'nD»t^l«(fi'*t  wiih  7»>  y^ar-- 

I«-"'-l'.ti  ■,    uih"iueI«<I 

M'Alilhrart,  iJily  skiu. 

cofnpU'xmn.  vtc   Indr- 

antl  a  Nuru  fruveutivf  ot  nil  tiim-A-rv  of  iba  «M 


FACIAL   BLEMISHES. 


Th*  Ift'i^t  ttt«kli*hui*tit  Id  IK*  1 
«f  III*  Uiit  ftnd  (c&lp,  M-a»m&.  mnl**. 
^Irlbuiiuka,  mvih,  Ii«fk>M.  t>lmi<l*>. 
f«tnf,  oily  «klD,  »ffir,  '1   fcV—  1.      > 


Sc»lp  Aff«Ttl'jn«  •I'll   . 
JOHN    H.  IVOUDUl  U\',   I.M,.i 

1113   \V.  A-Jd  Wt.,.\.Y,  dry. 


] 


At  OruBclsts  or  by  mail,    Prlc« 


—  M«n  «t«mp  for  MalM  Ini  . 

hiiw  Id  enlariri>  yourbuatfivaino] 


Our  21 1'otf u  I  iliutralea  Caiaitvue  mailed  lor  elx  eta. 


HARTMANS  PATENT 

IHSIDE  WINDOW  SLIDING 

BLIND. 

II  (>  11. .■  in.-.'.T  r..M  nlj.r  Urin.l  in  Atn.-r- 
loi;  :.  ■  .  . 

fttylr: 
W  pei  ..       .     ..    .  ■  1    ■.:■;.,   i;..    L:.^.  >l 

blind,  aiKl  Miil  l■t^l  *l»tibl<*  tlit*  l<'U^tti  u( 
time.  Tti(*  oiilv  tiliflil  tb:it  ^'Ivi-m  unl- 
Tersal  6«tl*riictl"ii.  U  Ib  n't  more  an 
experlnicT-l.  T*  nn  nf  tb>tup-ftiiil»  are  In 
OBtL  ArohiteclH  iireapM^lfSiric  them  •>n 
their  mrrlt-i.  Ajff-iitJi  wuTiiei,  t?i'Drl 
4-oont  sroiiip  ft>r  M^a^c  lllavtrAtcd 
CiiUlng-ur,  Alid  prlO«'B,  tti 


The  Hartman  Sliding  Blind  Co., 

Xo.  57  litmviU  Bt„  Wooster.  O. .  tr.  S.  A. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR, 

An  ItliiAtrntcil    romjihli't   tntcrestlnir   to   «ver)-   on^    «, 
pofttal  i-artl.     Hox  .V'l.  Ur'M:kt«>ii.  Mu^*, 


PORTABLE    BATHj 

Br*t  vtvi  knasn.  u       . . 


MILLER  BROS  STEEL  PEN  C 


Ar.  AMERICAN  's    »h,  BfSr, 


MIKIDCN.        CONN.  '      I.. 


WIGSH^     _. 

KatatiUaliad  ISUL    AA  K>m  lou 
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Health,  Comfort  and  Delight! 

THE    CROWN    PERFUMERY    COMPANY'S 


INVIGORATING    LAVENDER    SALTS. 

The  v.ilup  of  thps«  fniimim  KiUW  Is  attested  by  the  enthuaiaam  ihey  excite  lu  oil  wlio  une  tbem. 
Thoy  contain  a  vital  principle  of  life,  unrt  are  the  ileliKbi  alike  ot  the  eiek  room,  the  boudoir, 
and  Ibc  iTHTchaiit'B  di-nk.  No  faiiiilv  sboiild  t>e  without  ibi'in.  Aiinual  Sabi  over  :f(Mi,ii(iO  Hollies. 
Bowaro  of  fraudulent  imitations.  The  Kenolue  iire  solil  ouly  In  the  Crown-Stoppered  Bottles 
of  the  Company.  All  oibi-r*  art- flpurioun.  Pold  everywhere.  At  wholesale  by  McKesson  <V-  Rob- 
hlns.  Hall  A  Hiirknl,  I'ark  ,V  'lilforcl,  W.  H.  Hebleirellii  A-  Co.,  Muuro  &  Baldwin,  New  York,  Marshall 
iield  A:  (  o.,  Chiiafro,  and  all  leadiiii;  wholesale  druicirlslA 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTINa 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


THE   NEW  MODEL   "hAlL." 


A    P«rf.^ 

ArenU  Liii' r.ii.     r..ii.ii.i-.  i^.-x|,in^iv 
piagM.     EMd  .Wr,  H'lwrlN"  c((>(ri|ir„. 


my  wry^-nt  •«ii«nicll"ri  with  tlii' f  r«i|  tyi>»»riliir.  I' 
(irM»|.>n»  mil  aMifiitin-ni  •«.  hoth  j,,,-^  ..i-rf.*!  th»n  • 
iilhw  lypewrllT  Ih«(  I  know,  mnifi,  ,J    I|,t,„lv  >  l.l.'Wi 


mjiiif 


'•      ntWnrk. 


WAI^NVT  LOOGK  HOSPIT.Vl.,  Hartford, 
f'onn. —  Kor  Ibo  pi'<*ciAt  lr»-atinfnt  "f  .Vlcuhol  iiiid 
I  "plum  I'u-l.rln'.'..  \rrft"L'«*d  with  t'vi'ry  !i|»iH>lntm(Tit  urn! 
anpUiinr'  /'arkitih,  RuAgittn,  Uonia»,  Stt- 

line,  ftfi'i  '  RattiH.     Kxjti^rlvrictt  luw  ilomnn- 

*tr»ic<l  t)i ;  -.■»  H  <il..,'a3,>.  and  »'Uri»hU>,  and  ^di  [lO- 

iWntrt  rt-ijiilri.'  i-xjurt  hvjfietjlc  and  wHiTitltli'  nu-uatinm. 
toUt^thiT  with  brulD  MO  nt>rvi5  rt/^t,  Uvfer  to  my  re^ulHr 
pbysloian.    Addrens       T.  D.  iltoTllKUS,  M.  !>., 

8up't  Walnut  Lodgp,  llartfonl,  t'onn. 


IVrrn*  to 
\Vrii.'»all  L»ii- 

'  I    Vvlsll  to  Mlil*»» 

»liy  I 
'OAurx  I 


^Ji^ 


THE  STANDARD 


I 


eWorld 


KOR   HARXVXS,    BlOnV    TOPS.    KUDDIFO.  I'l.T 


>ETS,  TR4VFI.' IVtl   K.iG<<,  MIMTAKV 
Kjrll'MK>TN,  Kir. 

0\vc»  n  beautiful  flnish,  wl'.ich  will  noV-  "'^.,.^^^ 
or  crnck  off,  Hinut  or  crock  by  ImtidliivvS^  •-'^^^l 
not  lose  il«  hutro  by  nee  '^  <lv»v.  -.iV\-\.x  j^  -.■w-"=*'^SIS 
la  work  &TO»V\-»i\>Jo. \v-   >J^^  •'XCV>--VJ^"'^^ 

Alcoho\  OT  <^^^«"^'=^V»^'^^*'"^^"^^\a«.  %C^^ 


tHEVlEW  ADVBRTISl 


ONLY  A  COMMON  SCHOO] 


When  people  that  do  not  know  vec 
much  begin  to  provide  "educatic^ 
they  start  such  a  school  as  they  ca 
with  the  great  big  name,  "University. 
They  undertake  altogether  too  much 

We  have  not  made  that  mista^ 
We  propose  to  teach  the  Ameri™ 
people  what  to  expect  of  varnish  a 
how  to  live  and  get  on  with  it; 
to  consider  varnished  things  and  h^ 
to  take  care  of  them. 

We  have  printed  an  easy  half-ho 
primer  with  this  significant  title,  P^ 
pie's  Text-Book  on  Varnish,  unarnn 
tious  and  useful;  it  goes  no  furth< 
than  people  will  read  and  be  glad  to 

We  send  it  fre^. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company, 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY.  Pr« 

Head  Office :  Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices  :  Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
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THK    ATTRACTIONS   OF  THE    FAMOUS    BOHEMIAN   WATERING 

PLACE. 


A  Town     BTILT    ON    TRB    LID    or   A  BOILINO   KETTLB— WTBBRB  MOBILITT, 
WKALTH,    AMU    BKADTT   MKBT   KV£RY  YBAB. 


Faary  s  town  bulU  on  the  lid  of  a  boiling  kettle— that  is  Carlsbad.  Who 
flnt  said  this  tam  not  able  to  tell,  bat  all  who  know  Carlabad  will  appre- 
riat'i  the  happy  wit.  And  though  it  is  but  the  lid  of  a  kettle,  It  is  a  rerj 
beautiful  one.  It  lies  In  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Tepel,  and  the  Tepel  is 
In  Bohemia— Just  where  its  mountains  rise  darkly  along  the  German  front 
tier.  There  t!i  beauty  everywhere :  the  mountains  look  down  upon  the 
narrow  little  city,  whose  houses  lie 
like  beads  along  the  rapid,  winding 
river ;  they  hold  both  bauk-s  of  the 
stream  and  crowd  against  the  hills, 
Ave  Btorirs  high,  perhaps,  where  they 
face  the  rtrer.  though  but  two  or 
three  In  the  nMir. 

Perhaps  then:  are  12,000  iubabi- 
taoU  in  Carlsbad  ;  boarding-houses 
are  everywhere,  as  one  wlU  readily 
believe  when  told  that  70,000  gnesU 
visited  the  town  last  year.  It  Is  a 
thriving  tnanufacturing  place,  but 
the  real  source  of  lt«  prosperity  is 
naturally  its  mineral  springs.  They 
lie  in  nearly  a  straight  line— pre- 
•muably  a  crack  In  the  lid,  some  one 
aagg(et« — and    while    deep    boring 


^<^ 


CBOWX  PRIMCnS  SnCPHANtK. 


through  the  calcareoas  crost  upon  which  the  town  Is  built  has  often 
penetrated  the  vast  nnderlyinR  reservoir,  no  attempt  has  ever  «ttrc*H<ded 
sounding  this  devp  carem,  from  which  the  mineral  watcm  llnd  their 
atlvt  under  high  prevture  and  sometimes  with  amatinii  force. 
The  Sprudel,  thi,f  moat  famom.  moat  abundant,  and  hottest  of  the  I 
bad  springs,  aftvr  keeping  for  oentsrles  its  methodical  way  th^au«*^  Uiw 
COTwad  house  men  had  set  lor  U,  too^  xi.\ia&  VtaeM  VnTWOfcxA  'i****  >i»»"^ 


SOCIETY  AT  CARLSB 
erty  of  varying  tbe  monotony  of  It«  ezlatence,  and  one  fine  morning 
appeared  from  its  accustomed  place,  and  made  for  itaelf  a  new  opening  under 
tbe  Tepel  River,  which  grew  warm  and  fell  to  staaming.  It  was  tamed 
back,  bnt  It  was  tbe  work  of  many  months,  The  bed  of  tbe  rlrer  was 
leveled,  and  for  many  rods  was  paved  with.Kranite  blocks,  clamped  and 
cemented.  The  banks  of  tbe  river  were  aUo  celled  with  cement.  So  it  is 
•gain  a  beallng  spring  to-day,  as  it  was  in  tbe  fifteenth  centnry,  wben 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia,  coming  home  from 
tbe  wars,  stumbled  upon  the  springs  and  was  healed  of  a  wound  be  bad 
got  at  Crecy  twelve  years  before.  But  that  was  not  Its  first  good  turn 
to  man,  as  the  good  people  of  CarUbad  are  Inclined  to  have  us  l>elieTe  In 
their  natural  desire  to  connect  the  Carlsbad  discovery  with  the  great  king 
who  gave  the  springs  his  august  name  ;  for  It  was  called  tbe  "warm  bath  ' 
long  before  Charles'  time,  and  the  Tepel— tbe  "  tepid  "—was  still  an  older 
name.  But  Charles  made  It  famous,  if  be  was  not  Its  discoverer,  and  when 
once  be  had  built  his  palace  in  tbe  town  that  grew  up  Blx>ut  the  beallng 

fountains,  he  set  tbe  fashion  for  roy- 
alty that  royalty  has  never  de- 
parted from.  For  hither  came 
Ueorge  III.  in  his  happy  time,  and 
Pi-ter  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa, 
and  a  long  line  of  kings  and  kingly 
men. 

It  has  become  the  most  faroona  of 

allmlneral  springs  and  the  most  aris.  I 

tocratic  watering-place  in  Europe. 

Yet  the  town  is  always  delightful  in 

tbe  thronged  season,   which    last 

from   the  middle  of   June    until   tbe   middle  of  Augnst,  though    what 

Is   called  the  regular  seasoa  begins  earlier,  and    lasts   until  tbe    1st    of 

October,    At   the   height   of   the   season   the   throngs   in   the  town  an 

picturesque,  as  Carlsbad  is  far  enough  to  the  Bast  to  gain  Asiatic  guests, 

who  bring  an  Oriental  gorgeousness  to  the  Ions  lines  of  promenaders  going 

steadily  along  the  colonnades  of  the  "  cure  bouse."    This  is  one  of  the  sights 

worth  visiting  Europe  for— the  long  line  of  slowly  pacing  men  and  women 

from  all  parts  of  the  world,  each  one  keeping  bis  or  her  place  in  tbe  line  as 

strictly  and  as  solemnly  as  one  clings  to  his  position  before  a  railroad  ticker 

oflBce  in  some  great  out-of-town  rush.    It  has  Us  ludicrous  side,  too.  tor  each 

one  of  all  the  promenading  thousands  carries  an  earthenware  mug  hanging 

by  a  strap  passed  around  the  neck;  glass  will  not  do,  as  tbe  Carlsbad  springs 

too  hot  for  that.    Somewhere  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  nati 
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SOCIETY  AT  CARLSBAD. 
Prague  who  bore  evidence  In  his  person  and  babilltnents  of  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  Prague  is  the  dirtiest  city  in  Europe.  Finding  one  day  that 
he  bad  left  his  mug  at  his  boarding-bouse,  he  turned  to  the  gentieman  be- 
hind him,  who  chanced  to  be  an  Italian  duke,  and  said :  "  A  drinlc  from  your 
muK,  Mein  Herrf  "It  is  yours,"  the  nobleman  replied,  with  elaborate 
courtesy,  and  presenting  it  silently  slipped  from  the  line.  The  borrower 
drank  and  turned  to  give  back  the  mug,  but  found  the  ownergone.  "  What 
wastefulness !"  he  murmured,  pathetically. 

But  men  of  all  sorts  touch  elbow  here,  and  with  frankness  and  courtesy 
in  the  main.    One's  mind  returns  and  returns  to  tbem  and  women  who 
have  come  hither  for  health  and  pleasure.    Goethe  came  often,  and  always 
with  advantage  to  himself.    His  first  visit  was  in  17i5,  when  he  passed  a 
pleasant  month  In  the  company  of 
Herder,   Frau  von  Stein   and   the 
Duchess   Louise.      It   was   Herder 
who  bad  led   him  away   from  the 
false  methods  of  the  French  school 
and  brought  to  bis    notice  Ossian, 
the  Hebrew  poets,   "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  Shakespeare.    In- 
deed, Carlsbad  and  its  society  seem 
to  have   had  a   weighty   influence 

upon  his  life,  for  it  was  while  at  the  springs  in  the  following  year  that 
he  conceived  his  well-known  scheme  of  stealing  away  and  going  to  Italy 
and  Greece  for  quiet  study— a  journey  that  bore  great  results  for  litera- 
*ure. 

Goethe  returned  for  fourteen  seasons;  Schiller  spent  bis  honeymoon 
there,  and  Beethoven  pleased  the  guests  by  playing  a  fantasia  at  a  charity 
concert. 

It  was  only  about  a  century  ano  that  strong  protests  began  to  be  made 
against  excessive  drinking  at  all  watering  places.  It  was  an  additional 
horror  that  the  water  could  not  be  drunk  in  the  open  air,  as  it  now  is,  hut 
was  taken  in  a  warm  room,  where  the  effect  must  have  been  decidedly  like 
taking  water  in  a  Turkish  bath. 

At  first  the  drinking  was  alternated  with  bathing ;  seven  days  of  one, 
then  seven  days  of  the  other  ;  but  the  present  system  gradually  came  Into 
use.  That  any  such  important  medical  aid  as  Is  now  found  in  the  valuable 
Sprudel  salt  could  come  from  the  springs  the  first  believers  In  Carlsbad 
were  profoundly  ignorant.  The  townspeople  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  this  salt,  which  was  first  prepared  in  1768,  as  they 
feared  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  visitors  coming  to  Carlsbad, 
and  the  absurd  objection  became  so  strong  that  for  several  ye».T».>>o!»-TO»wa.- 
factnre  ceaaed  altogether.    Fituilly  an  act  was  passed  by  fcti»  ^^-eresMeos- , 
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permitting  the  exportation  of  the  salt,  and  the  people  gradually  gave  np 
their  prejudice,  finding  that  yisttors  were  really  attracted  by  the  greater 
knowledge  obtained  of  the  spring  through  the  widening  sales  of  the  salt. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  Sprudel  salt  that  in  IHttS  new  salt  works 
were  erected.  The  works  were  again  enlarged  in  1878  and  are  now  under-  . 
going  further  enlargementa. 

The  natural  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salt,  which  is  obtained  from  the  water  of 
the  Sprudel   spring,  by  evaporation,  is  an    antacid,  slightly  laxative,  and 
diuretic  remedy,  and,  if  take^  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  is  a  gentle  but  efTec- 
tive  purgative.    It  la  taken  In  ordinary  water.oras  an  addition  to  the  Carls- 
bad mineral  waters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inrrfatiing  their  effect.    In 
cases  of  persons  sufTering   from 
B^  fi 'J5»Sf^-S8H>tlt "Eit^aKE^      poorness  of  blood  (antemic  condi- 
fcr/  KISc  'utnMyiirJr  1  /  iBm      ^''"''  "'^''  constipation,  very grati- 
'  f.ving  results  are  obtained   by  the 

use  of  the  salt,  given  in  dooes  of 
one-half  teaspoonful  or  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  four  or  six  onncea  of 
hot  water,  an  hour  before  each  meal.  For  chrooio  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
liver  complaint,  bile,  andHimple  jaundice,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  salt  dia- 
Bolvcd  in  warm  Csirlsbad  Sprudel  water  or  ordinary  hot  water  before  break- 
fast will  be  found  invaluable. 

Its  action  Increases  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  In  the  stomach  it  obeys,  witb> 
out  doulit,  chemical  laws  and  neutralizes  any  free  acid  contained  in  that 
organ.  Given  ou  an  empty  stomach  it  is  known  to  promote  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice,  by  flavoring  the  outward  osmosis  of  those  constituents  of 
the  blood  from  which  the  acid  of  the  stomach  is  elaborated,  and  to  this  is 
attributed  <Af  6<oor/  purifying  action  of  this  sail  and  the  clearing  of  the 
complexion  after  the  use  of  it.  The  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salt  is  very  diffusible 
and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  body  with  facility.  The  fact  that  the 
Carlsbad  salts  (powder  form)  cause  the  elimination  of  the  products  of  the 
increased  metamorphosis  of  tissue  indicates  that  it  has,  medicinally,  a  very 
wide  range,  It  is  used  with  grreat  advantage  In  many  stomach  disorders, 
as  an  excess  of  acid  Is  undoubtedly  relieved  by  it.  The  indigestion  of  obese 
or  fatty  persons  is  usually  cured  by  Carlsbad  salt.  Where  oxidation  is  defl 
clent,  as  in  the  well-known  bilious  state,  relief  is  quickly  afforded,  aud  In 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout  good  results  are  obtained. 
The  Carlsbad  Sprudel  salt,  obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  hot  Sprudel 
spring,  is  best  taken  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Buyers  are 
cautioned  that  none  are  genuine  without  the  signature  of  '•  Eisner  &  Men- 
delson  Co.,  New  York,  sole  agents  for  the  United  States,"  on  the  neck  of 
every  bottle  and  on  the  outside  carton. 
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ITS  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 


Of  the  many  cittes  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  extension  of  Brltinh 
commerce  and  the  development  of  her  coloniaJ  pos«eaalons  bare  created, 
there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose  position  is  so  aniquv,  whose  (rrowth,  whil«> 
■olid,  has  been  so  rapid  or  whoHe  future  is  so  assured  as  that  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  nor  at  the  same  time  is  there  perhaps  a  city  about  whoAe 
KeoiJTaphical  position  and  surroundings  so  little  is  actually  Icnown  by  the 
world  at  larxe.  For  this,  there  may  doubtless  be  advanced  in  excuse  that 
until  the  barriers  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  had  been  overcome,  and  the 
arrival  and  de|>arture  of  the  Montreal  exprais  become  daily  events  on  the 
shores  of  the  PaciOo  Ocean,  public  attention  had  scarcely  been  aroused  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  even  possessed  a  Pacific  province,  and  still  lew  tliat 
by  bringing  this  formerly  almost  inaccessible  of  colonies  in  touch  with  the 
world,  she  may  not  inaptly  Iw  said  to  have  permitted  the  d^but  of  her 
youngest  and  fairest  daughter. 

Unlike  the  Ea«tcni  and  Central  provinces  of  the  Dominion — subject  o-s 
they  are  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  — British  rolumbiii,  extending  over 
eleven  deflrreesof  iutiiude.  ami  whose  limits  exceed  tlie  combined  areas  of 
the  British  ioles,  France.  BelKium.  Holland,  and  Denmark,  fanned  bv  the 
southwest  winds  of  the  Pociflc,  sheltered  to  north  and  east  by  her  mlKlity 
mountains,  and  having  her  shores  laved  by  the  warm  Japan  current  (twin 
sister  to  tbe  Gulf  .Stream  uf  the  Atlantic)  has  her  harbors  perpetually  open, 
and  possesses  in  tbe  coast  section  an  averaee  temperature  very  similar  to 
tbot  of  Devonshire,  England,  or  to  tbe  North  of  France,  while  even  in  tbe 
upland  vallej's  cattle  And  fodder  and  are  left  out  all  winter.  The  vegetation 
of  the  province  is  almost  entirely  everjcreen;  the  mountains,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  are  clad  with  dense  forests  right  un  to  the  snow  line,  chief  among 
tbe  trees  beinK  the  Douglas  pine  and  cedar,  both  attaining;  to  an  InimenNe 
siju*,  a  diameter  of  13  feet  and  a  height  of  230  feel,  laeing  oy  no  means  un- 
common; tbe  ground  is  everywhere  carpeted  with  rich  nstur.il  grasses, 
clover,  vetch,  and  fern— the  riversaud  t>ays  teem  with  tish,  while  the  mine- 
ral resources  may  be  bes:,  described  as  inexhaustible,  coal  being  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality,  both  on  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island,  while 
the  moontalni  contain  Iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc;  granite 
(similar  to  Aberdeen),  excellent  sandstone  and  limestone  are  easily  accesai 
ble,  and  good  Claris  abundant;  it  will  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  in- 
creiksed  capital  ana  population  alone  are  needed  to  make  British  Colun)hia 
one  of  tbe  most  nourishing  amd  prosperous  countries  on  the  Klol)e.  and 
oothing  will  attract  these  or  assist  more  to  the  attainment  of  that  result 
than  tne  fact  that  the  great  future  emporium  of  the  province  is  situated  so 
happily  as  the  city  of  Vancouver.  One  hundred  and  tlfty  miles  inland  from 
Cape  Flatierr,  the  point  at  which  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  dehouch 
on  the  open  I'acillc,  sheltered  on  tbt-  west  by  tbe  mountains  of  Vancouver 
Island,  on  the  south  by  tbcOljnipian  and  Baker  ranges  of  Washington,  and 
on  tbe  north  and  west  by  the  triple  range-s  of  the  province— the  Cascades, 
the  Selkirks.  and  tbe  Rockiea — Burrard  Inlet  is  atlmittediv  one  of  the  Suest 
barl>ors  in  the  world,  and  nothing  con  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
which  meets  the  traveller's  gaze  when,  on  a  clear  day  apuroacbing  from  tbe 
Gulf  of  Georgia  and  having  crossed  the  outer  portion,  known  as  English 
Bay,  he  passes  through  the  [.ions'  Gate  and  suddenly  finds  spread  out  tie- 
fore  him  this  beautiful  haven  which,  almost  landlocked  at  its  entrance, 
spreads  to  a  width  of  thre«  miles,  and  again  contracting  and  dividing  into 
two  arms  pierces  the  land  for  a  distance  severally  of  ID  and  21  miles.  On 
the  south  ohore  lies  the  ritv  of  Vancouver,  and  it  needo  bnt  hnlf  n  glance  to 
•e«  bow  wisely  its  local'      ^       ''fn  selected,  and  qui'  ue 

forecast  what  must  b<'  .  and  what  a  picture  ri 

must  present  In  tbe  no'  mtfuture.    Fronting'  h 

the  largest  vessel  canfrvely  itt«er  at  all  times,  tbe  view  uf  the  if  >  :h 

extremely  picturesque,  tbe  foreshore  being  a  pentle  slope,  givii.  ii 

dislouri-  -  '  ■■  ' ■■  'f^  to  a  ridge  of  mountains  whose  peaks.  '  •< 

over  i.  vVHjapped  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  ir 

sides  n  I  niiljroken  forest.    Two  of  tbe  peaks,  a-  m 

\'  irked  resemblance  to  "lions  conchii  i- 

tir  us' Gate."    The  city  occupies,  at  flrst  a 

sloi ^  hand  to  the  inlet  and  on  the  alht-r  ii 

Bay,  t>'  11  rise  the  extensions  nf   Mount  Pleasant  an<: 

while  <.  .r  is  l>ound<vl  by  tbe  township  if  Hastings.     A'  .r 

Ore  years  ngo  ilic  fin'.  wos  entirely  destroyed  by  flri- 
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tRn^mSlMconTenlently  located  city  on  the  Ohio  River  andbs  sUmunOB^^^ 
the  richest  farming  country  to  bu  found  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  the 
largest  city  in  Belmont  County,  and  that  county  is  shown  by  ofQcial  statin- 
tics  to  be  the  sixth  county,  in  point  of  wealth,  in  Ohio.  It  is,  naturally,  the 
richest  county  In  the  state  ;  but  the  latge  cities  on  the  northern,  western 
and  southern  borders  have  increased  the  wealth  of  five  counties  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  one  now  ranks  sixth,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office.  liellairc  isnotonly  the  largest  city  in  this  county 
of  Belmont,  but  it  is  well  improved  ;  all  of  the  principal  streets  are  paved 
with  hard  flrebrick  ;  a  complete  sewer  system  thoroughly  drains  every  part 
of  the  city ;  its  water-works  could  supply  a  town  of  more  than  twice  ita 
size ;  electric  liabts  illume  every  portion  of  it,  and  the  bealthfulness  of  this 
locality  Is  shown  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  be  far  abovs  the  average 
of  other  towns  throughout  the  state.  It  is  easy  of  access  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  underlying  the  hills  that  surround  the  city  is  an  inex- 
hauHtihle  supply  of  coal.  Indeed,  at  no  other  point  along  tbe  river,  or  In 
any  other  part  of  Ohio,  can  the  three  veins  of  bituminous  coal  be  so  easily 
worked  as  here— the  No.  8  being  the  largest  and  about  tbe  only  one  so  far 
worked.  The  soil  is  fertile,  as  Is  all  limestone  soil,  and  the  population  is 
made  up  principally  of  American,  German  and  Irish,  the  first-named  largely 
predominating.  Six  railroads  from  as  many  different  directions  enter  this 
t'ity.  and  five  of  1  hem  have  their  practical  terminus  here,  viz.  The  Cleve- 
laixl  &  Pillsburg  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  system;  the  Cleveland,  Lo- 
rain &  Wheeling  roud ;  the  Bellaire,  Zauesville  &  Cincinnati  road;  the 
Pittsburg,  Ohio  Valley  &  Walhondlne;  road,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  roud  ;  while  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  its  shops  and  yards  here  aa 
the  point  where  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  that  system  divide. 
These  airord  convenient  shipping  facilities,  with  competition  enough  to  in- 
sure th",  best  rates  for  railroad  service,  and  the  river  is  a  very  desirable 
shipping  route  for  ten  months  in  each  year.  There  are  thirteen  glass  fur- 
naces here  (and  tbe  city  has  been  denominated  by  dealers  of  the  United 
States  and  London  "the  Glass  City"),  a  blast  furnace,  steel  works,  nail 
workH,  stamping  works,  brick  works,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  other 
industrial  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  and 
representing  four  times  that  sum  in  actual  wealth.  There  are  seven  public 
schools,  nine  churches,  a  public  library,  and  every  opportunity  for  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  improvement.  There  is  distributed  annually  by 
tbe  industries  of  Bellaire  to  the  wage  earners  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
fuurtlfths  of  which,  at  a  low  estimate.  Is  kept  In  active  circulation,  and 
this  money  is  drawn  here  from  all  parta  of  the  United  States,  London,  and 
Australia  in  return  for  the  products  molded  and  shaped  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials in  Bellaire.  New  territory  is  being  developed  every  day  and  new 
resources  added  from  the  great  wealth  nature  bestowed  upon  this  part  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Capital  seeking  safe  and  reliable  investment  has  found 
no  more  substantial  and  progressive  city  than  this  one.  With  all  of  ita 
permanent  improvements  the  indebtedness  of  tbe  city  is  less  than  $12&,000, 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  told  of  any  otbertown  of  this  size  In  Ohio,  and  of  few 
in  any  other  state.  The  tax  rate  is  only  nominal  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  cities  enjoying  the  benefits  and  securities  such  as  are  to  be  found 
here.  Tbe  town  is  not  compactly  built  except  in  the  business  portion,  and 
all  about  the  outskirts  are  splendid  sites  for  any  kind  of  industries  known 
in  America,  and  the  live  and  active  people  of  the  city.  Including  bankers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  professional  men,  have  organized  a  Board  of 
Trade  to  confer  with  people  from  abroad  who  may  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  probabilities  of  Bellaire.  All  such  inquiries  should  be  addressed  tg^TsK 
BoAJtD  or  TtLkas. 
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THE  PITTSBURG  OF  THE  WEST." 


"  Pueblo  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manuracturini;  city."  A  few 
solid  facts  will  be  aufllcient  to  convince  tt^e  most  skeptical  of  this. 

Pueblo,  tbe  metropolis  of  Southern  Colorado,  very  properly  termed  the 
"  Pittsburg;  of  the  West "  and  "the  Key  to  the  gateway  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains,"  is  built  ou  t>oth  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River,  a  wide  and  rapid  stream 
having  a  fall  of  17  feet  to  the  mile. 

Twenty-one  years  aKo606  persons  comprised  the  population;  ten  yeara 
later  it  bad  increased  to  3,317;  another  decade  parsed  and  the  census  of  I9B0 
showed  28,125,  an  increase  of  over  600  per  cent. 

Pueblo  is  esHentially  a  city  of  manufactures,  the  resources  for  which  He 
practically  at  her  doon<,  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  being  : 

COAI..— This  is  found  in  abundance  at  points  varying  in  distance  from  30 
to  1(IU  miles  of  the  city  ;  two-thirds  of  tbe  total  product  of  tbe  State  was 
taken  from  mines  in  counties  adjoining  or  contiguous  to  Pueblo  County. 

Iron. — Within  easy  reach  of  the  city  there  are  limitless  iron  deposits. 
Oil.— At  Florence,  thirty  miles  west  of  Pueblo,  oil  is  found  in  abundant 
quantities,  thirty  wells  yielding  petroleum  of  tbe  finest  quality,  and  Pueblo 
•  will,  for  the  fulure,  l>e  associated  with  Florence  in  this  industry,  a«  an  import 
ant  refinery  is  being  liuilt  at  a  point  six  miles  north  of  tbe  city;  from  Flor- 
ence to  Pueblo  a  pipe  line  is  l)«ing  laid  to  convey  the  crude  oil  at  tbe  rate  of 
12,000  barrels  per  day,  this  will  l>e  refined  for  lubricating  and  iilnminating 
purposes  and  also  used  for  tbe  manufacture  of  wax  and  aniline.  These 
works  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  this  city. 

Mining. — (Precious  Metalsl— Tbe  "down-bill  pull"  from  the  numerous 
mining  camps  of  tbe  State  has  made  Pueblo  "  the  greatest  smelting  centre 
in  the  world. 

AoRicuLTaRE.— Pueblo  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  which  is  specially  adapted  for  successful  farming  and  fruit  raising; 
316  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  are  now  in  uae  in  the  county. 

Railroads.— Five  trunk  lines  run  into  tbe  city,  with  eleven  outlets, 
giving  her  immense  shipping  facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  New 
lines  have  been  surveyed,  which,  when  built,  will,  indeed,  make  it  tbe 
greatest  railroad  centre  of  the  West. 

Banks.— Pueblo  has  six  national,  one  savings,  and  three  private  banks, 
with  a  total  capital  and  surplus  of  $1,750,068. 

Rapid  Transit.— Tbe  Pueblo  City  Railroad  Co.  has  twenty  five  miles  of 
track  in  use,  with  additional  trackage  building,  electricity  being  tbe  motive 
power. 

Colorado  Mineral  Palace.— This  unique  and  magnificent  building 
for  the  display  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  has  its  home  in  this 
city;  tbe  design  is  Egyptian,  and  the  exhibition  a  permanent  one. 

The  city  has  twenty-six  churches,  twelve  school  buildings  (tbe  Centen- 
nial School  being  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe  State),  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  magnificent  opera  house  of  Spanish  architecture  and  the  finest 
of  its  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi,  paid  fire  department  of  excellent 
efflciencT. 

Pueblo  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  one  of  the  best  illuminated  citiee  In 
the  United  States. 

The  Commercial  and  Manufacturers'  Club  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Asso 
elation  are  both  composed  of  live  business  men  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  the  city. 

With  such  resources  as  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  stone  and 
marble  of  all  k'nds,  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  extensive  railroad  sys- 
tem, oil  reflncries  and  the  like,  he  would  indeed  be  skeptical  who  can  say 
that  Pueblo  has  no  opportunities  far  forging  ahead. 

Never  was  a  city  so  blessed  with  all  that  goes  to  make  it  gre.;:t  and  power- 
ful, and  its  citizens  arc  alive  to  the  wealth  they  possess  in  all  these  things, 
and  are  assured  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  see  tbe 
realization  of  the  remark  with  which  this  article  commenced  and  emphaHlze 
the  same  by  saying  that  "  Pueblo  HAS  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  of  the  West."  ,    „ 

EowABO  J.  Scott. 
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The  City  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  State  of  South  Carolln^^  is  sli     

In  lat.  30*  5(1'  58"  north,  anu  Ion;;.  81'  2'  and  3 '  w«at.    It  was  incorporated  In 
the  year  17->7.    The  population  of  the  city  is  now  aliout  18,000. 

Among  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South  that  hold  out  promiHes  of  health, 
comfort  and  social  enjoyment  to  the  invalid,  Columbia  is  entitled  to  a  large 
measure  of  consideration.  As  a  mild  retreat  from  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
climate,  its  claims  bare  lon^  been  known  to  the  n.edicnl  profeiision,  tbouftb 
until  within  the  last  few  years  they  were  rot  suBiciently  recot?nized  by  the 
public.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  beuefits  that  have  accrued  to  those 
who  sought  its  genial  clime,  its  reputation  has  widened  until  to  day  it  rauka 
in  popular  favor  with  Aiken,  Asheville  and  Thomaaville.  The  essential  fac- 
tors of  an  ideal  climate  are  mildness,  dryness  and  eniiahility  of  temperature 
with  .sunshine  and  alisencc  of  liiK'i  wimfs  ;  and  any  liR'ality  is  commendable 
as  a  health  report  in  proportion  as  it  conforms  to  this  standard.  It  is  tbe'pur- 
pose  of  tbis  article  to  inquire  hrielly  to  what  extent  Columbia  meets  these 
requirements.  Taking  toe  four  months  of  December,  Januarv,  February  and 
March,  as  the  basis  of  observation  for  a  term  of  years,  it  Las  been  aj<cer- 
tained  that  Columbia  has  a  mean  temperature  of  53.*4^  Fiihr.;  that  durinK 
that  period  there  is  an  average  of  19  days  rain,  with  a  rainfall  of  9.72  im-bes; 
that  sudden  variations  of  temperature  are  rare,  and  that  high  winds  are 
seldom  experienced.  To  these  observations  may  be  added  that  its  altitude 
above  the  sea  level  varies  at  dilTerent  localities  from  335  to  175  feet ;  its  soil 
is  a  porous  admixture  of  sand  and  clay  resting  upon  a  granite  sulisoil;  its 
streets  are  from  100  to  150  feet  liroad,  hned  with  beautiful  shade  trees;  they 
run  at  right  angles  north  and  east,  and  are  well  drained,  with  wide  and 
comfortable  sidewalks,  so  necessary  to  the  well  bciugof  the  consumptive,  to 
whom  daily  exercise  and  outdoor  air  are  indispcusalile,  The  drives  in  and 
around  the  city  are  pleasant,  and  some  of  them  full  of  interest,  following 
the  banks  of  the  majestic  river  or  traversing  forests  of  stately  pines,  redo- 
lent of  brcaihgiving  exhalations  and  freighted  with  ozone.  Assuming  that 
change  of  climate  in  phthisis.'  is  a  remedial  meitsure  of  groat  importance,  it 
is  of  vital  conseiiuenee  to  tbe  consumptive  lo  choose  that  locality  which  pre- 
sents tbe  desired  sanitary  elements  in  largest  measure,  and  it  is  with  special 
reference  to  these  climatic  features  that  we  chaKengo  comparison  with  any 
locality  in  the  Soutli;  for  while  it  is  especially  adapted  to  tlic  chronic  forma 
of  phthisis.  In  which  softening  of  tubercular  matter  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
remarkatile  recoveries  have  been  noted  where  large  cavities  had  been  de- 
fined. Not  less  well  suited  is  it  to  those  inheriting  a  scrofulus  tendency,  as 
well  as  tbe  sufferer  from  gout,  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease,  on  account 
of  Its  mildness,  evenness  of  temperature,  comparative  dryness,  and  its  ex- 
emption from  violent  winds,  epidemic  diseases  and  miosn^atic  influences. 

The  water  supply  of  Cotumbia  is  obtained  from  natural  springs  and  from 
tut,  river.  The  river  water  has  been  analyzed  by  competent  chemists  and 
pronounced  the  purest  of  all  waters  now  being  supplied  for  city  use  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  Presbyterian,  Methodist.  Baptist,  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  denominations  are  all  represented 
here,  and  have  handsome  cburcbes. 

The  State  University  is  situated  here,  and  Is  In  charge  of  a  superior 
President  and  Faculty,  and  is  sustaining  its  national  reputation  as  an 
educational  institution.  The  Prcsliyterian  Theological  Seminary  is  a  time- 
honored  institution,  founded  about  183U.  It  is  amply  endowed,'haviiiK  on 
annual  income  of  atioul  i^liJXM).  It  is  the  leading  theological  school  of  tbe 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  among  its  teachers  some  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  have  l>een  nuii.ltered.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  occupying  with  its  sul)stantial  buildings  a  plot  of  ground  in 
the  heart  of  the  city'coiitaining  about  four  acres. 

The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  each  a  college  for  young  ladies, 
equipped  with  suital>le  uppora'tuH  and  each  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
corps  of  teachers.  They  are  located  in  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the 
city.  Their  course  of  stiidv  is  of  the  most  advanced  order,  and  thev  are 
conducted  upon  ttrictly  refigious  principles.  The  health  and  comfort  of 
tbe  students  are  strictly  attended  to,  and  their  moral  training  is  all  that  the 
most  careful  parent  could  desire.  The  Roman  Catholic  Convent,  under  ihe 
care  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  offers  superior  educational  advantages  at 
moderate  expense.  The  free  schools  of  the  city  are  thoroughly^  graded,  and 
open  to  all  children  between  the  age-i  of  six  and  eighteen  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city.  Tbe  Winthrop  'I  raining  School  for  female 
teachers  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  tbe  Southeastern  States.  This  institution 
is  named  for  the  venerable  president  of  the  Peal)odY  Hoard,  Robt.  C.  Win- 
throp, who  has  done  so  much  for  education  in  the  Soiilh.  ^ 

Columbia  has  every  advantage  as  a  distributive  centre  to  make  her  one 
of  the  foremost  inland'cities  of  the  Southern  Stales.  A  glance  at  the  map 
of  South  Carolina  in  connection  with  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  will  show 
you  tbkt  Colombia  la  the  nearest  place  of  any  Importance  in  tbe  S 
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the  Atlantic  which  circumstance  insures  her  the  lovrest  rates,  next  to 
Charleston,  from  the  food  produciufr  cenires  of  the  West  and  the  cities  of 
the  Eist,  a»  it  is  well  known  that  freight  rates  are  made  on  the  lowest  com- 
bination, which  is  generally  on  water  rate«.  Columhia'<<  location  as  a  dia- 
iriliutine  point  seems  particularly  advantaKeous.  It  is  in  tlic  ucoerapbical 
centre  of  the  State.  By  reason  of  its  location  its  tnuleeztemlxto  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  and  far  down  into  whut  niiKbl  be  called  territory  sacred  to 
Chariestou  and  WilnilnKton.  and  her  present  trade  can  be  easil;  extended 
to  the  entire  Southeastern  twit  of  States  by  the  use  of  capital  and  well 
directed  business  management.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  is  at  pres- 
ent larito  for  the  capital  employed  and  the  moneyed  facilities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  business  comnmnity.  Its  mill  products  are  diHtrihnted  aeainst 
those  of  any  other  in  the  territory  named,  and  its  fertilizers  are  sold  aUover 
the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  no  product  is  so  dependent  on  freight  rates 
as  fertilizers.  It  has  now  to  do  its  distrihutinff  business  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  system,  running  in  four  directions  j  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  ;  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line;  the  Great  Southern  Freight  Line,  and  the  South  Bound 
Railroad— thus  puttiuK  them  in  close  connection  with  the  ports  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  vVilminnton,  West  Point  and  Norfolk.  ThrouKh  rates  are 
made  and  bills  of  lading  signed  to  any  point  in  this  country  or  Kurojte.  Such 
a  centre  for  roads  belonging  to  ditTerent  systems,  and  its  nearness  to  the 
ports,  insures  it  against  unjust  and  injurioiis  rates.  Columbia  is  well  situ- 
ated regarding  pa-ssenger  facilities.  She  ha.s  a  handsome  Union  Depot 
through  which  some  'M  passenger  trains  pass  daily. 

Irs  Water  Powek.-— Columbia  posse.Ksesa  water  powergreater  than  any 
hitherto  developed  In  the  United  States,  giving  l^.tXM  horse  power.  The 
canal  which  furnishes  this  great  power  is  located  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Broad  and  Congaree  rivers,  which  flow  past  the  western  border  of  the 
city. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  is  about  five  mile.s.  The  clear  area  of  the 
bulkhead  gate  spaces  aggregate  altout  1,454  square  feet,  and  the  volume  of 
How  In  the  canal,  when  used  to  full  capacity,  will  equal  i.nm  cubic  feet  per 
stcoii  d . 

The  head  and  fall  between  the  comb  or  crest  of  the  dam  at  the  head  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the  canal  is  40  feet 
when  the  river  is  at  low  water  stage. 

MiM,  SiTKS. — The  mill  sites  along  the  canal  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  this  grand  water  power.  The  sites  are 
easily  obi ainable  at  moderate  prices,  and  the  power  from  the  canal  will  be 
furnished  at  a  price  per  horse  power  that  will  rival  in  cheapness  any  motive 
power  in  the  world.  With  these  advantages  to  offer  Columbia  pre.seuts  to 
mill  owners  opportunities  for  cheap  production  unsurpa-SKed  by  any  location 
ill  this  country. 

Almost  within  the  city  limita  and  connected  with  the  principal  railroads 
by  spur  tracks  are  to  be  louud  granite  quarries  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
in  almost  inexhaustible  supply,  .\lone  the.se  open  tracks  are  also  located 
clay  beds,  trom  which  brick  of  all  kinds  can  be  and  are  manufactured. 
Kire  brick  clay  is  also  found  in  abundance.  We  have  not  space  in  this  arti 
cle  to  mention  all  of  the  iiiauufacturing  industries  of  the  city,  which  have 
since  their  beginning  operations  given  a  handsome  return  upon  the  capital 
invested.  But  there  is  yet  room  (or  many  more,  and  all  who  are  seekin(r  a 
beautiful  city  and  salubrious  climate,  or  opportunities  for  investment,  ore 
cordially  invited  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  South  and  few  elsewhere  that  offers  such  In- 
dui  enient  to  capital  as  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Building  material  is  obtainable  from  the  tlae  timber  sections  tributary 
to  the  city  at  a  cost  of  one-half  that  which  rules  in  the  North  and  F^ast,  and 
timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  is  found  in  inexhaustible 
supply  along  the  lines  of  railroad  centreing  here. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  city  is  tna(le<|uate  to  its  business  demands 
and  from  one  to  two  million  dollars  more  of  banking  capital  can  be  proftt- 
ably  and  safely  employed  here. 

The  utilization  of  the  great  water  power  of  Columbia  will  set  in  motion 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spindles  and  numerous  industries  will  spring  up, 
encouraged  as  they  will  tie  liy  liberal  offers  of  water  power.  Real  estate  is 
steadily  advancing,  but  the  opportunities  for  investment  arc  exceptionally 
good. 

Columbia  offers  great  inducements  to  real-estate  investors.  Columbia 
is  not  a  city  upon  paper,  but  one  possessing  many  substantial  Inducements 
to  prospective  settlers. 

ThkPkkss). — Columbia  has  three  dally  papers  and  three  weekly  religious 
papers. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  should  we  fail  to  speak  of  the  society 
of  the  city,  which  is  acknowledged  to  t>e  equal  in  refinement  and  culture  to 
that  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  city  stand  lo-day 
with  open  hearts  and  hands  t.j  welcome  all  good  citizens  who  si-ek  a  homo 
among  them.  Kvcry  courtesy  and  attention  is  extended  to  strangers  who 
come  to  make  this  a  permanent  or  temporary  borne.  Any  Information  re- 
garding our  city  will  be  gladly  furnished  by 

Th£  Colombia  Boabo  or  I&aos. 


CENTRAL  HOTE 

COLUMBIA.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


CoLVUBtA  Is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking  the  Conftaree  River 
and  (uiTOunded  by  a  piny 
woods  country.  It  Is  one  ot 
the  healthiest  and  most  de- 
lightful winter  resorts  in 
the  South.  Tbemiometer 
rarely  (alls  below  40",  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  bracing. 

The  "Grand  Central"  is 
the  leading  hotel.  Liberal 
termsto families  and  parties 
of  tourists  by  the  week  or 
month. 

Elevator  and  bath  rooma. 


F V? Seeders  fio"'  '  r«f"*Liir  locAtfo  "«m  »i. 


THE    MARIENBAD   SPRINGS    AT  YOUR    IIOMK. 


The  marvellous  properties  of  the  Marienbad  Waters  as  a  cure  for  obesity,] 
or  superfluous  flesh,  are  well  known,  and  the  famous  springs  at  Marienbad, 
Austria,  are  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  who  cannot  t(0,  and  to  these  the  recentl, 
perfected  arrangements  by  which  the  evaporated  Salts  of  Marienbad  are 
brought  to  America,  reproducing  here  the  exact  Natural  Water  Sprinccs,  are 
an  Inestimable  boon. 

The  treatment  has  been  extensively  used  throughout  the  United  States 
by  people  of  the  highest  standing,  and  generally  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

By  the  use  of  these  remedies,  one  Is  enabled  to  secure  at  bis  own  home' 
all  the  l>eneflts  of  a  trip  to  Marienbad,  that  refuge  of  the  corpulent.    Full 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  MR.  R.  UUDNUT,  92S  BROAD- j 
WAT,  only,  NEW  YORK,  who  will  send  free  to  any  address  a  forty  page  ' 
treatise  on  obesity.    Mr.  Huduut  is  the  sole  importing  agent  (or  the  United 
States  (or  the  natural  spring  products  of  Marienl>ad,  Austria. 


YOST  WRITING  MACHINE 

Nlalces  Xype^writlng  a  Kine  Art. 


PRICE.   $100. 

Centre-guide  Alignment.     Light  Running.      Beautiful  Work. 

Introduction  Unprecedented. 


No  Ribbon. 
Speed.     Strength.     Manifolding  Power 


"Warl-fce 


YOST  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

Bl^IOOEF>ORX,     CONN. 

EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

MAKKRB  OP  TIIK  OELEBKATEO 

••  WHITNIAN  "      SADDLKS, 

(Ltdles  and  Q«iit]«men ) 
Importers  of  Ehiglisb,  German,  and  French  Park,  Hunt- 
ing, Racinsr,  etc..  Saddles,  Uridles,  Bits,  Wliips, 
Crops,  Ijegf-ius,  Saddle  Clotljs,  etc.,  etc. 
Makers  of  the  Spring  Leather  Tree  and  Upholstered  New 
York  Riding  School  Saddles. 
Thin  oomiuiDy  belojc  ibe  only  oouet^rn  In  the  world  making  and  dtnl* 
\ac  fxclaslvejy  In  E4iae0tr1an  Goods,  ofTerK  the  Ian?Mt  ttxl«tlnir  varluty  11 
thl»  Uoi^,  butb'in  point  of  rjaaUUes  and  atylea.     llluauaMd  eauloguu  true. 

WHITMAN    SADDLE  CO., 

I  18  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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WHITING'S  STATIONERY 

Has  attained  a  national  reputation  solely  upon  its  merits.     No  other  paper 
equals  or  even  approaches  it. 

Its  excellence  has  been  attested  by  the  best  people,  and  all  who  desire  cor- 
rect style  and  the  finest  material  for  their  correspondence  use  "  Whiting's  Stand- 
ard Linen  Paper."    Made  in  rough  and  smooth  finish  and  in  cream  and  azure  tints 
Insist  upon  your  stationer  supplying  you  with  it. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY, 
150  and  152  Duane  St,  New  York,  Sole  Manula.o,.vix».x'&,. 


WUHTH  SWERlUAir REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


Senowned  for  Tone  and  Durability. 

Sold  at  Moderate  Prices. 
Sented  and  Exchanged. 
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The  FISCHEK  PIANOS  are  used 
by  the  best  artiste,  and  will  be  found 
in  homos  of  refinement,  taste,  and 
musieal  culture. 

"VV  ^V  H  K  KOO  MS  : 

110    FIFTH   AVE., 

con.  16TU  STUEET.  N.  Y.  CITV. 


cjL^crABLISHED  I8si. 


'^^SB.OOO  SOLD  AND  IN  USE. 

CKI.EHIUTED  FOU  THUS 

PURE    TONE, 

ELEGANT    DESIGNS, 

SUPERIOR    WORKMANSHIP 

GREAT    DURABILITY. 

SOLD  ON   EASY  TERMS- 

Old  Instruments  taken  lu  cxcbange.    Write 
for  catalogue  und  full  information. 

T08K   &   SOIVa   PIANO   CO., 

ITO  Ti'cmont  St.,  Boston,  lUoas. 


WOOD-CARPET 

THE    VP.EtT     nE8T  UATKlilAL  ruK 

nORPERS 


FOR 


RUGS 


Alte  for  CoverInK  Parlun,  DlulnBi  SlttlDC 
and  BatbHoum*.  Librarlea,  OIHesj  Stain, 
Stores.  Branch— BOUUHTONac  TEB1VII<- 
I<IGEB,  aSd  St.,  undirMh  \r.  Iluul,  .V  k.Snod 


Our  l*al«fit    Itaiiii    NJule   t6  sllii^ilv;  uui  uuuib 
w  the  au-o>Ucd  "Soft  8i(ip>."  "Harp  l^tops.,''  "Mafl 
or    "Piano    Dampero*'     operateil    by  haoil   st'^in. 
tbinl    D«dal  aolvea  the  pritblein,  addlDi;   to  laar 
detracting  from  ttao  appeartiAc^  or  thr  Plaao, 

The  Everett  Pia 

IIqU)  combines  thflfiMxl  qiuUitlMorBtl  th«  ftboi*^ 

ADCeft. 

\t  hot  for  Mie  hv  yonr  local  ile&ldr.  ft<Mr« 
THE  JOHN  cut  KCH  Co..  Ctnoinoa 


'*  From  Andule  to  AU«ffrD/*an  lliufttrmtrdl 
win  bt^  c>fnt  fr-iK-  to  any  one  who  will  mtntlon  wo 
ftdvtfrD&iMiit  lit  wftfi  «f  n. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEA 

bavo  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Brilliant  i 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  ayiiiputlietic  quaint  ;  bef 
tilul  for  vocal  accotiipanuiit'iit.  Uurabljr  01 
htructcd  of  finest  material  by  moat  akilful  wa 
men.  Exco|>liiiiial  in  retuinitiu  orij^inul  richa 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Keciuire  tuning  ies*  ol 
than  any  oilier  piuuo.     MuiiEUATB  I'mcESu    B 

bONAULK    TkRKS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.     _ 


BOSTON 

I74TREM0NT  ' 
NEWYORK 
32  FIFTH /\VE. 


PIANOS 


,  ^#  j..i».,. 


Wp  ore  offering 

flue  and  i-lci^ 

Buck-Boa  rda 

and  Sort 

[bunr  on  onr  jAti^nt 
ElllptlrSpriDKl, 


Park  Phaetona,    Buggries,    Phaetons,   Bi 

Wairona,  Fine  Portland  Cuttera,  Twc 

Seated  Rusaian  Slelgha, 

At  ver)'  low  prices.    Write  tor  Catalocncw 
WATERLOO  WAGON  CO., 


XORTH  AMERICAN  RKVIEW  ADX'ERTISKR. 


ILBOR'S 

COMPOUND  OF 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  And  Phosphates 


'mr^m^m-^ 


n 


fe 


■7««^ 


rieh  anil  inn  Mood.  E  tact,  njariiiaie.  c£«  wlini* 


It  Iwfl  required  inucli  fipfrlciiw  am]  care  toon 
oMo  tli(>  priiprietor  to  toinWnp  tlit-  Oil  and  Phov 
pilau's  Sf  that  Ihi-y  «  onH  hoovme  thor- 
oughly emcnciiiiis  iiice-thiT,  an.l  hi<  hns 
tll»-  only  m-l[i/>  by  vvhii-li  Ihis  oill  I*  «c- 
Annihcr  imticirtanl  nrtdin- 
l-lir.'  C«)  LncrOll  (<t«- 
^ea  rir,:>ran'.l    In  tliiswny.  ovir  the 
Kl  liviT  oil.  is  the  fnil    tliot   l«^ 
uidiiiK    InrgelT  to  ita 
.1  qiialitie<r  it  preserres 
pure  and  sweet  for  a 
period  than  It  can  be 
n  any  other  manner. 
<•!  Blone  would  recom- 
'  -  T.-rr    rf  using  the 
I      ~r<l)«t«idld 
lo  Uie  heel- 
"f  ilie  prepar»- 
rfect  incorpora- 
ri  of   !he  phce* 
"  "  "  •  TOd 
nly 
hnJ 
:    "0  of 
I    1  -rfect 

' try, 

'■'inu 

..•ed 

'     it 

^..  .-mca- 

Cloll«    l« 

alMi  fHt- 
'  .  II, 


BL001>,_ 
BRATN. 


Tkti  mparalVin  to  far  npprtor  to  aU  otber  preparatlnni  of  Ood-Urer 
21ii'Kl^S7  """"i".7-  ^^S°  •^»*^  Tb*  mmlla  following  Inm 
Jf»  IWMW  wcotmncnrtallona    Be  lure,  laroa  ^alnerour  hoallh.  and 

CkemM.  B — ' —    "-         ■      

Balled  (m. 


ncornmenilallona.    Be  lure,  laroa  Talnerour  hoallh.  and  mt 

igManufwtnrnd  ot.IT    br  DR.    ^I.KXR.   It    WILRUlt: 

Beaton,  Man.    *ni.l  for  iiiii,trit«i  rin,-uUr.  wbicn  wm  t>9 

fir^oM  t/  all  anuffiMiL  ^  "" 


I'alatabl* 

..J  pleaaant. 


ON  APPROVAL-THE  VOCALION. 

To  tho«chiivliifr  the  idea  thai  notliini;  oAn  coniiuip  with 
a  Hpe  Urfcan  for  the  inu!iie«l  Mt  t  in-*  of  a  churoh,  we 
wonld  an)':  Raaerve  Juil^'nent  nuMI  Uie  Vooalton  la 
■e<^D  and  beani. 

Itcoeta.VK  lexti  than  r>   ^'  >ii  of  r<)tial  capacitT.  And 

oocuptea  acartwl)' quart' '  u*r.    Cnqiicftrlonablj  It  la 

one  of  the  moat  iTiiHirtaij.  'In  the  M  uaical  World  oC 

the  XlXtb  Oenturr. 


SO 

I 


Responding  lo  numerous  requests,  and  to  ei 
able  Church  authorities  or  representatives  of 
Lodges,  Associations,  etc.,  to  intelligently  inform 
rhemsclvesas  to  the  nature,  characteristics  and 
-emarkable  tonal  qualities  of 

>»THE  VOCALION, 

e  wll  send  an  instrument  on  approval,  to  re- 

niible  p.arues.  :o  any  Kaiiroad  point    in   the  United  States,  and  (within   aoy 

nable  distance)  will  furnish,  free  of  charge,  a  competent   Organist  to  ex- 

i1)it  it,  or  give  a  Vocation  Recital,  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  of  purchase, 

shall  go  towards  the  funds  of  the  Churuh  or  Association  interested. 

Circulars  giving  !•  '    letters   from  the  highest  musical  ics 

iustrated  Catalogues,  1  -.or  further  information,  mailed  to  a  -» 

Sc    Risen, 

Factory.  WORCESTER,  MASS 


iwLASorr 

II  Summer  Street, 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOMS, 

10  East  U 
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Health 


is  the 

Greatest  Boon  of 


The  Foicrell  IIirElrnIc  Coacmr  U  ih*  OM.' 

mnlrriul  vthich  Ina  pro<rf-il  at  ihr  Ror")  '^■t, 
Inrr  C'oiiErfMN  lu  Europe)  prevriila  ihr  rxha 
lallouM  of  noxlouH  KR^fH  rr«in  ibe  •Bb«*ll» 

VRK*  Henllh  Prrservitilva,  coMInf  bo  wut 

Uwn  onUnarr  material,  aad  M  dnntib!  m»  muMa. 


Ar*<»  hottav  ran  h«  ahsolHtrtu  p%tr*  auH  ht^tttn 

tc-ithout  it. 

JSrrry  bagrmunt  «AoMlal  be  eovert^  t»Uh  U. 

Bv*ry    ba«etM«n(    trail    mhoultl    fre     T»ut»rm 

trith  il.  ^ 


t.t^****-^     ■< . 


IT  IS  THE  6REATEST  8AI1TARY  WAIIT  OF  THE  ABE 

BVKRY    MC'IIOOL 

EVEKV  chi;rch 

KVKRY    HOSIMTAI, 
KVEKY    STAHliK 

EVERY    I10178K 

Endoraed  and  recommc^aded  by  Uie  hlKh«at  . 
AuthurltlM  In  tbe  StaCei  and  In  Europe. 

BlIIPPKD  IN  BARRELS  HKADV   FOK   U8B 

Send  for  Pro«p«ctiu  and  Report  of  Sanltairy 


THE  FOTTREIL  PATENT  irGIENIG  CONCRETE 


4> 

Wurkt  :    mxlh 


:%'^  iiJtoA.TywA^v,  Tsicw  >roiti£. 


SIrreland  Sfeonit  Aeenur,  Hrooktffn. 
frtralr  ShipplHg  Wharf  : 


jgotfawM»  Cowal,  Wroofcli/n 


Dont 

spoilyour 
Feet  with 

Cheap 
Shoes: 


•Bi)^  ReKARD 


Sm  Ilia*  vmy  fiatr  tlllHDIi^ 

"Konaot 


•iiap*." 


The  Burt  &  Packanl*Si 

Conforms  to  8hai>«  of  tiM  I 


ir  you  wunt  p«rfectlon  to  at, 

r><eduni  freu  corns  and  «nd|a«  ^^ 
V'U    "111    never     w»ar     «iijtl 


tite 


hs  Burt  A  Packani 

ItliukuowicdKTd  u  tlw  n 


•ho*. 


me  o«M  irearift^  and  ihaci  ttyUaH 
men  •  tboe  mi<le  It,  the  worl^ 

The  Burt  *  Packant  Slio 
no  more  Uian  any  oUkt  line  tltmL 
nofu  approach  ii  tn  t^/UA.    All  •) 
lUod-made,     Ilaod-Wvitt    and    Bitfl 
•too  Bora'  and  Yui'thh'.  ' 

If  Dot  cold  by  yoar  dealer  aend  hia 
and  yuQr  address  to 

PACKARD  Sl  FIELDJ 


(Surceit»"rs  to 
Run  A-  l"«clird,) 


Brockton, 


Wear  the  Burt  &  Packard  ''Korrect  Shape." 


1,500,000 

People  now  live  In  Cblcagi 
d  in  18M  it  will  be  doubled. 
R«al  estate,  the  basU  of  ■ 
values,  will  advance  In  At 
ratio.  Prices  now  are  l«as  p4 
iquare  foot  than  in  any  otb« 
metropolis. 

Think  tbls  over  and 
and  we  can  bring  for  yi 
vestigation   property  that 
pay  enormoasly,  anl^ 
fcct  safety.    It  is 
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"Mgaoult   ImtanlJuilba<^Pho*pMcru»lhattaliMittplaet.'—Jtitm»Hrmzu.IjowaxjL.  I 

ROSBY'S  VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES 

l»  conceded  by  Bolentlsts  superior  to  all  other  prap- 
arsMoDR  of  the  Hrpopbospblte*.  It  ia  coiopoeed  of  the 
tU«1  tirlnvipl«  of  tjie  ox  bmin  and  wheat  K«rm,  aocord- 
inif  to  F*rof.  Porcjr'g  fommla.  Ksuecialljr  reooDimended  for 
HP- IV  ^  Xu^fsTioK  jJKKVOUS  PKasTRATlON 
SI  SK.SS.     IMPAIKKI)    VITALITY.    NIr.HT 

8N  laaftPREVKSTlVEOFCONSl'MPTlON. 

Il  i.-;uiEs  <uid  Bustalns  In  vIkuf  Mental  and  Phjaloal 
pnwen.  DeMiiptlre  pamphlet,  with  Indoraemenla  of 
leading  physiclana  and  bralD-worker*.  frep.  Sold  by 
Drag^sta.    Sent  by  mall  (fl)  from  H  Weal  JSOi  8lroet, 

'  ATold  Bubetltntee.  f^^^"^    t         X** 

None  genuine  wtthont 
thl*  denature  printed  on 
the  UGbL  tr 
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Thousands  of  oar  No.  348  razor*  are 
In  daily  use,  and  are  pronounced 
by  competent  Judges  THE  BEST 
RAZORS  MADK.  These  rasor*  are 
■et  ready  for  use,  and  are  tried  before 
dellrery.  Unequalled  In  quality  of 
Steel,  Temper  or  Finish. 

Sent  post-paid  to  any  addreas  upon 
receipt  of  price,  92.00.    Addreea 


RED.    DOLLE,  Wholesale    Barbers'  Supplies, 

348    "WEST    ACAJDISOISr    ST.,    c  EOIO A.C3-0. 


34:8    Swedish    Razor    Is    the 

TRY  ONE.    THEY  ARE  SET  READY  PX)R  USE. 


Best, 


,  FOUOCRA,     ***»or«\*'' 


LANCEion  oawniofWMWM* 


Rl'.  ..th..    iV I  for  II. 


E    roroEUA-S  PREPARATIONS  (GtUblltboil  I*W). 

S'llrltiT*  WlaM(Hli»<lT-inlr).  iVannlftKre,  C«D|k   DlW^ca  of  Baslu 

i.-wlyMid*  Miuiard    I1ut«n  (Mild  Ksu  AarelKior  Tooth  Wwb.       (ala«. 

.      uidStronf).  [Tonl«|.IAn|r>llcT<»ilb  PowilerSDi)  rssta. 

>M>1  I uiitr),       i^trrap   Pyni[.bospbsl«  of  Iron  (BI<i-»trHiuilla<>,  Bbisdi  Hair  Wa>h, 
DKI.Ll'CS  PKKPARATIOMB(K*lablUbi«l  l*l!>|. 


Ci.l.>»B»  WciUt*— Triple  Kilnrtlllaw 
Mown  Hir,  Vlnlellc,  .lockey  llab. 
Kit.  No.  l.etc.l. 

I.I. 

'^ 
Pbarmaebl,  Snii.  Pr.>prii4ar  snd  MiBuflKtnrvr,  unv  RiaiiTn  Sthsvt.  Rr" 


^L  ThooiM  lUy  Rnm, 
■  :>-c«rin<«  t^U)i'l*ar«>tt  ll»lr  Tonlr. 
-.eoiwT  »nil_C«n.>r  Oil  ll>lr  Tonic, 
n*  ll< 


•  ■itnln 


Ulr  TonK 


E*a  C^donlnn  (Hair 

,  Tripl*  Eltract  Vanll 

r  Asthwaa,    Twr  lurthw  loforauUoo  eoneeralair  tbne  Preparailori*.  i'lrr 


JAaobrU  —  IrU  !>•  Floteaee. 


Sargent's  Rolling  and  Reclining  Chairs. 

AU  kinds.    The  beet  abd  larseat  Tariety  In  the  world. 
Also  eTerTthtas  In  the  line  of  inralds'  appliances,  such 
as  Back  Rests.  Bed  Trays,  InTslids'  Beds  and  Tables. 
Rubber  OoodK  etc.    Illustrated  oatalosu*  trecL 
Aditre>« 
SARGENT  MANUFACTURING  QP.. 
sit  Hiuiinn.v.  V*w  YorK  : 


<JUO;g  Siimi  AMKRIOX  T(gV|F.-w. 


_MrgtBgo)jJJJi 


I 

i 


StRGENrS  ROTARr  BOOKCtSES. 

It  I  act    *  MtlstBCtorr  Rotary  Bookcase  has   be. 
Al   LCIOl    .ultable  tc  the  detnands  of  home,  library 

orolttce.    Our  new  patent  Ball  ^-■■- '' ■ •■•- 

Maes  all  otijectlons.  No  si  I. 
Tsn  styles,  embracing  all  slse« 
Oioatrateil  rsuUoKaes  free.         v, v  ,..^,. ...  .x_....>v  .^t.  . 


<r 


Addran 


l>AM»»^CiTtt>Vm«l    CUk^ 
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i^HTANTHONT&O 


What  are 

Squeezers? 


The  New  York 

(consolidated 


C,ard 
\cOinpanys 

Playing   Cards. 

222,  224,  226  and  228  West  I4lh  St.,  N.  Y. 
The  oldest  nunufacturers  of   Playing    Cards   in 
America.      All    grades   and    qualities.       Ask   your 
dealer  ior  them. 


Photo 

^jlth^oveti' 
tr 


^^^eW  Diamond  Sg/-.^^    $| 


Ippl  Tubine,  Adjii^iabli' Uall  I 
to  all  Kuniiiu^  I'tirtH,  fncluUtiig  Peduls.    .^uiipcn-fiuci  satjdie.     tlu^ 


Diainonil  Framo,  Stei'l  liron  Fiirflng* 
iiiiiur  I'lirt!*,  incluUtiig  1* 
luatf-riitf  mouey  cau  buy.    Kiui&ht'il  Ln  tnauiel  aud  nlck»-l. 

Sixietly  high  grade  in  ewry  partienlar.  Ho  better  machine  made  at  1 

I     Send  six  Cents  in  stamps  for  oor  100-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of    1 

[guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds",  elc. 


JOHIV  r».  LOVEL.1L,  ARIMS  OO.,  BOt-iXOIV,  >I^V$^S, 


IT  WJil.  PAT  YOCtoaendW 

A.W.GUMP&CO. 

DAVTON,  OHIO. 

For  prior*  on 


TYPEWRITERS. .^ 
BICYCLES. 

tjjft-WTltnm  Rented. 

aad  TypewrUera  lakeo  In  ezcluuiff 


DIXON'S 


PHITE 
Are  tuioqu&l^d  for  smooth, 

If  jour  stationer  ii 

N'ORTH  AXK&ICAN     In 

Joflrph  Dlzon  Crut  . 


PENL 

toti,c^^H 
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Our  patented  Birthday  Spoon 
is  of  Sterling  Silver  set  with  the 
birth  stone  emblematic  of  the 
month.  They  range  in  price 
/>ww  $4.00 /p  $7.50.  J Ve  carry 
also  full  lines  of  all  Souvenir 
Spoons  now  extant. 


COBHESPONDENCE    INVITED. 

GILES  BRO.&  CO., 

JEWELERS. 

Siaie  &.  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 

ESTABLISHED    1&S8L 


"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends." 

Kiiiij  Henry  VI, 


The  Portraits  of 
H     llcalttiij  Infants 

P     Thankful  Parents 
^Offcr 

V    Irrefutable  Evidence 
Of  the  Excellence  of 


L 


MELLIX'S  FOOD 

For  fSTANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


S4 


THE  DOLIBER-GOODALE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  l— ^ 


Jn^ifej  correjpondence. 


nvnta  nmwntMm^  jutwiAtr  AwttutMami. 


T»T*c»'i:i>    ^rMi^:   ^i»i:1'1i>t1'::s«4T  ! 


1 


m  "HIHOND"  IS  THE  (JDICKEST  TYPEWRITES 

And  does  the  Handsomest  Work. 


THE    EASIEST   JIACJIIXE    TO    LEARX. 

lawardingthe  Elliott  Crpssnn  Oold  S'pilal  to  the  '-  Hammond  "  the  Expert  MechaniciaoM 
of  the  Frankliu  Institute  say  it  w 

"THE  BEST  TYPEWRITING   MACHINE.' 

_ln  orderiDg  seventy-flve  "  UamnioDds  "  fur  one  delivery  the  United  Statea  OoTemment 

practically 

COIVFIKM    THKIR    .JITDOMETVT. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  d4?  &  448  East  mil  NeiYorl 


"  ttttprttvftnt-Ht  thr  Or'/*T  of  thf  Agr,** 

THE   SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER. 

Till-.    I,ATK-«T    AM)    I1F.~T. 

rtfUl  fpatarf*  crratly  |ierf«M*tr<l,  liuportAO 


Tall  ut   uri<t   M<-<  hixiilral  ftkiU  tiava 


,  .'"vr  It  Tlir 

IJIIIIIK     *11<1     JIOVl 


Al    ' 

Imi'i 

Til 

bill' 
V  - 

Mii^l     L/un 

Sllonl. 

AJI  Tf  p«  Clakixl  Is  lU  Btcoada  Witboat  8oUla(r  the  Btsdn 

,.,,,.   -..•Tt)    ■■:•!  'TIKK    TYI»r,"  T-rr-  !t    lu* 

■!   Pr««»  of  I  N«W 

^^rapblr  mt  uu 

aincrt  I  ..    :i,K. 

iUTd  FHCIIlK  Trl-LffKi:£E  CD.,SrnciK,I.Y.,0.t.  A. 

Ilrrif.rh   Offlrrt: 

N.y.  BocteMrr.  M.  T. 

ihl&,Pa.  Buifillo,  X.  V. 

In.  DraTiTCoOi 

'  ><i' "K"  III-        I  '< .  Mfirylaiiil,  Onialia.Nsb. 


» 


Nalional  Typewf  iler 

irrespective  of  price,  the  Best. 


Th«  ht*X  ftad  aioftt  fumtilrle 
Slu«ar4  Wriliwc  IxklM. 
■■4*. 

rMllltrt)   (hit   ItlJIT    ■*d 

IS*  ail]  PJ.UKKfT   MAM. 
lOLttEH  mailr. 

Win  Mk',  rX}!  tLIFI' 
RPtiT.  Mor*  and  li«Mrr  maal- 
fhli)  roplri  tkaa  ajioB  »Df  ma« 
rklar  rtLtsl. 

Akk  t»t  tpMlaaa  T«a>rol(>r 
Work. 


rr:^;-^ 


0M«r«i( 


-'•"75ffl:i.i  National  TYPEV/R\Tt^  Cq., 


Tki>   IlldflEST   ackli 
Is  Ihr  art. 

KnikodlM  r»r7  | 
toami    In     oikar 
ckisr«.  an<)  han  laaay  ] 
aa^rlorllj,  all  Ita  ow| 

Kmallr.t   aa4 
kaaalte  dsaklanaaa  I 
Tf^wrltrr, 

Krailfhr  lllaatnladr 
f1rt»(rkll4aua< 


\]iaBM.hatM 


utaoH 
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The  remington 
Standard   Typewrite: 

IVyckoff,  Seamans  c^  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,   New  York, 

Is  to-day,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
the  Leading  Typewriter. 
Carefully  tested  improve- 
ments are  constantly  added 
to  this  famous  machine. 


Send  for  Ilh<st7-ated   Catalogue. 


The  No.  4  Muililiii?  uko^  |»i>-r '.•  iialnr  iviik'.  riiiil  "riloa 
■  lln«  6 Iricbas  loiif;.        Priced)  $100.  (*oniplrCl** 

Th«  No.  3  Mncliltlc  tak.«  [.up.  r  M  li.ili.'S  wide,  iiul  \vrlle« 
>  line  18i  Inchto  louF.     P-Irr,  #110,  t'oinpletr. 

Stnd fur  C'utnlopuf. 


THE  BAR-.IOCK  TYPEWRITEI'. 

Tlie  Modern  Writii-MacliiDe. 

Visible  Writing. 
Permanent  Alignment. 
Automatic     Ribbon  -  Feea 

High  Speed, 
i'owerful  Uanifolder. 
Iiight-Bunning.    Durable. 

The  Cotumbia  Typewriter  Mfg. 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

I^iveatUke  establishment  to  the  vorld.  Pint- 
cUas  Seoood-h&od  Instruments  at  half  newpiicoflL 
Unprejudloed  advice  Riven  on  all  mokes.  Ma. 
cdilnes  sold  00  montbljr  paymenU.  Any  Inntnt- 
ment  manufactared  Bbipped^rtTllei?e  to  examine. 
KXCHANODKlASPECTSLrr.  Wholesale  orioeB 
to  dealen.    pinstrated  Cataloguea  Free. 

«STSly?yil^    t"  Broadway.  New  York. 
HSASQtJABTESS,  ii2S)(IWabaahATe.,Chlcago. 


TYPE-WRITERS 

ofallklndsat  barKalna.    sOLHur  HKIVTED, 
at"EXCHAN(iKi"133S.5lhl>t.,Plilladtt. 

^_g\f\  '^|-r— ,  Trtate.  Shw*.  Cnai>lr»*a.  Aat^  fW^f  fa.  L^ar'*  XA.  Pnaa^ 
DUwa^M*.  Itw^a  llMkM  rnaf*.  K«**Uj«,  hIk  .-  ri.M  U-«.  (iU.:.i.Cla«. 


Tbe  Typewriter  if*  MltcblipnliaD  Penor  Sw—.- 

THE  NEW  MODEL  CRANDALLI 

Ift   the   boat   mnchlnf   fniiiiufACIur-<l    f.ir   ^.VK      Work 
sL-Ul;  tA  Itevftiind  dtl  (■tibru<'(>Tth;allt;iinu-nt  cannot eii 
NO  AOKNTS'COMMISSIONIS.     Uitcuiint  on  a^ 
chine  onlcre^l. 

TheSinfTH   PHKtllKR  \s  tho  bMt 
uio^hllie  inttde.    Prir.-  %\*\ 

Srnd  f'T  I'jltalotfUf  Hi  I  .MrL'uhr*  to 

THE  IBELAHD^ BENEDICT  QO.,  Umltiid,  AGE 
Blniihuinlon,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


HflFF  ■>**•  BUI  (unoT  an  ■•> 

Wirt    1UU  BO  It  »0«  T««  ■Oltl. 

1 1 0  BsTi  •  Mi.00  InraM*  0>fcr«  Mi«* 


nVKlU  AMEIUVAIH  MUBViEW  AUVtSHTtHKK. 


ARM  YOUR  HONES 


HEATER 

for  STEAM  or 


WrTH  THE 


l^AODERKL<^*• 


•  \^ —  

HOT  WATER 

FOR  HARD  OH  SOFT  COAL— MAG/kZINE 
0    OR    SURFACE    BURNING-HAS    AS- 
LINED  JACKETS-  CAN  BE  CLEANED  IN 
6  MINUTES-ACTUALLV  AUTOMATIC-FOSITIVELY 
EXPLOSIVE-A    FUEL  SAVER— AN  ASSURED  SUC" 
—  RESULTS   GUARANTEED.     NEW   ILLUSTRATED    DE" 
PTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    TO    ANY   ADDRESS, 

biwSom"  ""D«V.ii  PIERCE.  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 
CHioAoo    ••  i^.  81      GwtML  Officu   SYRACUSE,  N. v.,  U.S.A. 


-     Wot  too  l2vte !  I ! 


FOR    A    COMFORTABLY 

HEATED    HOUSE 

WINTER  1891  and  1892. 


Get  Estimates  Immediately;  we  'will 
take  care  of  your  orders. 

Fnr  f  nrtbi^r  partlrtiUni  see  onr  jtaniphlpt  tKHik 

"  How  B«st  to  Heat  Our  Homes." 

■  fl ANCHCft  ' 

FREE   «X   APPI,ICATI..N.  71  John  St«et,  New  Yofk. 

Gumev  Hot  Water  Heater  Company.  47so  canjisir.rt.ctiic»f* 

■•■' "^      -^      246A;chSbKt.PhlltiMpMi. 


MAIN  orricc. 
163  FfBilOln  St;Nl,  Boittn. 


'■^"^.ms^ 


>B   SON 
trito*.  X.  Y. 


Si 

Hi 

ft 
i4 


ii 

s. 


Tb'    HOATON     III    \  I  F  II 

in«     witli    w«rui  Air  • 

'•■l*T.  a»  vtlOHTl  to  Lljf  *l 1  .< 


I'oroilar. 


IIUI! 

A 

l>». ... 


r  yiianiul««  It  to  nit  r  p 


XSTABMBHSD  1837. 


«.^**5^^^ 


BOYNTON  CO. 

232  &  234  WATER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

84  LAKE  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOFT7I.AB 


PERFECT 


HOT  WATER 

STEAM 
WARM  AIR 


8EKI)  FOB  CIBCUI.Aaa. 
TllOl'Si^DS  III  rsi. 


RkHianison  &,  Boynton  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Sos.  033  *  034  WATER  6TB££T,  MKW  YOBC 
Ho.  8«  UiKS  STRSET,  CBICAOO. 


Tripod  Boiler. 

SaUty, 
Economy, 
Low  First  Cost 

Rei)C.itcci  IcMs  prove  tbnt  It  In 
;ibBohilcIy  Noii-Kxploslvf*  boiI 
tlio  most  l)uriibl«»  ever  iimtlo. 
StroDi;  tcflllinonlalH  from  hun- 
Iridsof  uBvra  In  all  parts  oT  tUe 
ccMiurry. 

Sl«>8lOtol,OOOH.   P. 
For  full  Information  atldpeaa, 

HAZELTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  Konon  Block,  CHIOAQO,  IL.I.. 


Thre« 

Polnta  of 

Superlontr 

Guaranteed: 


Wood  Mantel 

If  you   are  building  and  wish    Hard 
Mantels  or  Firt-Places  of  the  latest  do 
write  for  our  8o-page  Catrilogue,  sho«'in>^' 
ids  at  all  prices.     Fire-place  work  a  spec 

INNES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  . 

When  willing  f<irC.luln(ue  i<le;iM  cnrloie  tn  < 
III  5t;iinr^  f'-r  p>il.ige,  ami  metiii'n  this  ma^. 


Fstenfed 


Ventilated  (nter.Air.Spaced  Clottiinc 

Ailaptfxl  \r\  all  rltmat^tii  ad<1  a11  Tftrlfttloni  nf  l«n)Wr«fui1 
8uld  r>5  loAdluK  iDcn-liants  In  sit  principal  clU««.  Uliu%r»^ 
c»i«l<i.iie  m«llM  fn«  dd  »ppti(rAi)<')D  to 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO..  TROY,  N.I 

McnUoo  tbU  Magmilno. 


TtlE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR,] 

Aa  lUuntnitefl    PiniphTet    IntfriMtlng  to  evory   on* 
weart  iihoea,  8«nt  free  un  receipt  (if  nautt.-  ucd* 
posUlcard,    BoxrKM,  Bnwklnn.  Ma*-. 


KotI^t^'': 


fbn  }{eatin^ 


^^  Hot  Water  Circulation. 

NATIONACHbl'Wi^TER  TTeATER  Co. 


•OSTON,  it)i(i9r  roar  Miu  SoMRt, 
CHICAGO,  lOI  Lkhc  STMcrr. 


MEW  YORK .  }*Ct>mii  STUitT. 

SAM-FRAMCiSCO,~jrMAm.STmun 


ANDREW     DUNNING, 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT: 

Suite  23,   92  LA   SALLE  ST..   CHICAGO.   ILL. 


SPKniAI.TIRH  :  Acre  TmeU  in  Northwest  accUoo*  of  Cbloaco.  and  Inside  bustnass  proporltei 

jrlii).-  iio  OD  gold  biuls. 

If  .rr  tracts  for  Babdirislon  or  InTestmeat  purposes,  trrlte  for  acw  list  snd  tor  Infor 

tiii.n  ,,„..  rcMOO  wb;  Ibe  nonbwest  sections  are  DOW  taking  the  lead  In  acUrily  and  la  aasut- 

.111  tu  the  inrastor. 
^  .V.    l>ii«nrivaft«>iiilri»ondeTO/ia<t«fifn>iifTirfsewrif<rac<  he  Qjftn  far  tale,  and  can  afftr 

\lt  to  brokrr*  aa  vtU  <u  fowstora. 


*a 


„  „_-InvesmM 

RpCKFORD   f\^L   ESTATE. 

MOHTtAGE  LO*NS  SUARANTtlD- 
But  or  H,tri«twcf».-WRiri  rod  PfiosPtcTvi 

ilDO^FW^  Jequrit/^InVlstmlnt  (^ 

5.fLnCHt«v/rB^..^  RSToRritt. 


%  GUARANTEED. 

A  Much  Larger  Profit  probable. 


k 


JICOMS' 


rrnt.  t..  ,uj. 


.  ■<■  tTivf-tjtj.-nrj  niki1«f>>rnoD 
1 1..  )U0 1..r  .^  nt  '-t»n  U«  n-aJL^ed 


f..r  Idikvr 
inert  U^. 
A  lAml*. 


OREGON  INVESTMENTS. 

.  oil 

l«tit 

j'liraUuliUi  W.  0. 
.  I  >r. 


Cumtv  C.  WnaiTT.  \  matrt  R.  Keaairr. 

C.  C.  A  A.  R.  MERRITT 

Real  ^tate  and  Iron  J^nds. 

|(l(w«ttt>»»^   riiAilc  for  n.iii    r.a.itvnta        In  rmt  tn^rt*  f  UAf 


(^iMforr  ij/'  i'otnm^tvc  ^i\ 


0/FIRST  M0RTSA6E  LOANS. 


OPriBclpa]  *ad  lalrt-" 


Mii'l    onl.v    m.iWv     i^rHJiuil 

liiirn-xt    pAviible   In  >fw    '> 

Unite  cirrf-iwiitk'nct.     V« ' 

PUOET  SOUND  LOAN  iKubT  AM 

BANKING  COMPANY,  ((ksM  ar  (**pli 

•  xaa,o<:>c:>   New  whotcom.Wea 


^^ 


OREGON 

jf  Aoy  ctty  (nilte  L'.  h.  in  i  - 
«alo  tr«Oo.  IWO.flM.Oiin.." 
Ituildlntr*  nuw  uikIit  !•<■>■ 
pUn  Tor  itM*  ln*cptmcnt 
Orr^iTL,  In  larfv  and  Ktnr. 
rt«l  mriiti  or  CB  ami  npv 
«hly  ^r«aiaM».    )lc«d  for  ■■ 


THK  hksi  nw.D  fin 

INVESTMENI 


In 

iiiiilj  In- 

ELnlcrni' 
»rlU»4,Vr. 


I 


•«       ,■■     ■   ■    ■■■■ i.i-    ,..u,,^., 

tlimii^h  Mtir  r*-l.-n-(M'»-?  iriulotj^  ennrtitil^  tool  valuflu 

RICHARDSON,  DAY  &  CO.. 
OB   Palladio   Bulldlnv.   Ouluth,  Minn 


^Vl-rr'.iiiil   •ll.-ntUx   «<<«<    U   all   l«u>. 
»*«  !(»»"•«    M-of^l-WMoc*.     Jlili]ir.<  ' 
FRANK   J.    HAMILTON,   Furha>u,  Wuh- 

•''AstOUiStlM  F""*"''  "'""*  ^r.nttle 
the  l.lfcr-  ti.  Init  -  irK 

kKtL-i:N-*,    Wri  .   I?.- 


•••4     lU*     o..tf    *.'«     Ft-tfH     »rvp*e«ll"t,    (il    *r*>.tc 

C.  N.  Middleton  Drug  Com 

74-J  CortUsdt  8'jert,  Sew  Tori  City. 


Sf\JU^X/\l\t^^ 


!'l'  .1  <■  In*  uin.i,  NM\..tu  .\^a>-^'.\'■^^Jl^fcMN%W^I  < 


DONT  be 
too  late 


Good 

?fmfTtt!tffT!ftfT!!ff!r 


:^M»ut»n»M»ii 


Here  are  the  facts.  J 


5olid 

ROC 


45  <^^-  Jupg  1 5 


Wben 


first 
offer 


50^^®-  -^"*y  * 


When  it  way  Ih 
on  tb« 
Colorado  A\ioing 
StocK  Bxcbaoj 


70  Oct. 


54  July  1 3 ;  tbeo  56,8  apd  6( 

af  ter  tb?  striHg  wa?  njade  ii?  3''  level  E 

Sine?  that  tirpe  every  report  haj  i 

so  tborougbly  tlerpoostrated  itj 
earnins;  capacity  tbat  itba;  con- 
tinued to  steadily  rise»  reacbinSE 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  that  no  stock  is  listed  by  the  Colorado  Mining  and  Stock  Ejich 
that  has  tiot  been  critically  examined  by  its  Listint;  CiTinmittee  of  Mining  Experts. 

The  record  of  the  Gold  Rock  Mining  and  Milling  Co.  has  been  one  of  great  gratification  i 
Stt.H.-k holders.  When  the  stock  was  listed  and  sold  at  50c  per  share,  it  was  paying  dividends  of  la 
cent,  per  annum.  The  owners  soon  fnund  the  output  of  the  mine  such  as  to  warrant  an  increl 
their  dividends  to  1 8  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  mine  is  worked  on  four  levels  and  the  character  a 
ore  and  workings  in  each  level  is  fully  described  in  the  Denver  Mining  E.xchange  Journal  of  St-p 
The  main  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  335  feet,  is  on  an  ore  budv  3  1-2  ft.  in  thickness,  and  recent  assays  I 
this  body  run  as  high  as  33. ao  oz.  Gold,  1 1.30  oz.  Sliver,  and  10  per  cent  Copper. 

At  the  price  October  1,  70c  per  share,  and  the  rate  of  dividend  the  same  as  heretofore,  it  pays  ij 
cent.  We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  to  conservative  investors,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  | 
able  future  which  awaits  its  stockholders  is  given  in  its  steady  nse  at  the  Colorado  lixcliange. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  further  facts  at  any  time,  and  in  executing  orders  for  100  si 

and  over  at  the  lowest  ruling  price. 

Dlyl4cn4   Pftvlnc 
yAiqcs. 


Ain«rlOftn  Natton*]  Bank,    D«OT«r. 
City  Mattoukl   BAQk, 
IXFERXirCeS:       Colondo  National  BsDk,  " 

CommftrolAl  trMtional  Bank.      " 
M«verlok  Itatlonm.  Bank,    Bo»t«a, 
Nftt'l  Bank  of  fiodemption. 


Tziylor  &  Rzitbva 

Denver,  Colorado. 


BRANCH,  58  &  59  AMES  BUILDING.  Bojtoi 


^ 

of^ 


BiTH 
CABINET. 

k   rrRB   tkr 


ROLUNS 
GHIIR. 

A    rrlr«>lt>M 


Llf#r  t^d  8kla.«Ko    Br*  on- 
(M»«M^  rir.    Iftblalowalk. 
DoBcrlpttve    Ctrculara 
of  botb  m^Ied  ftoe. 


He*  iiaTeo  Obair  Co.^  Hew  H&ves.  Cons* 


AHERICAN  VIEWS rr"''^""-^---  """^ 


eiTTkMAK,  67  Spriay.N.T. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLE.TT 

PrinclpiU  Examiner  U.  3   Patent  Office,  isrs-l; 
SOLICITOR    OF 

PATENTS, 

American  and  Foreion. 
699  P  Btrwt.  cor.  B«Taath,  WaihlajMB,  D.  0- 

Flne  PIclurr  Frameii. 

Th.  A.  Wllmuri  i  Son,  J«  E.  18ih«l. 


Stained  CUi 

Mtjrer  A  Co.,  KO  .Murray  Btnei 


^V\^X9.M~»-X  - 


ANDREW    DUNNING, 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS, 

Suite   23,   92   LA    SALLE   ST..    CHICAGO,    ILL. 


SPECIALTIES  :  Acre  Tracta  In  Northwest  sccUona  of  Cbleaso,  and  Inside  business  properties 
paying  fixed  Income  on  gold  basis. 

ir  you  desire  acre  tracts  for  subdivision  or  Investment  purposes,  write  for  new  list  and  for  Infer 
matlun  as  to  iho  reason  why  the  northwest  sections  are  now  Uking  the  load  in  activity  and  in  assur- 
ance of  profit  to  the  Investor. 

g3-Mr.  Dunning  abtolutely  and  exelxuittlyconlnUa  every  tract  he  offer*  far  aait,and  can  offer 
tnductments  to  broken  as  vxll  a»  ineettori. 


Ox  FIRST  MORTSAGE  LOANS. 


11/ 


^%  Principal  aad  laUroil  caBraDteed. 


W 


HpCKFORD   f\,EAL   ESTATE. 

MORTGAGE  LOANS  SUARANTEtB- 
But  or  H,triRENcts.-WHiTt  roB  Pnoacicrvi 

RocK'FOf^h  ?EQU[^iTy  ^Investment  (a 

%  GUARANTEED. 

A  Much  Larger  Profit  probable. 


8 


Wi- 
fe) 
Bll 


rwlf 


at    "  ni*-*  I'tr  ("ojiy  <n  (•omntci.  unfl  aHMirv  ymin 
tbruuKli  <'Ur  n*(t^n.'rM.'t.»t  ibut  our  guuraiity  Is  of  VttI 


RICHARDSON,  DAY  AGO., 
108  Palladio    Buildiny,   Ouluth,  Minn 


I  Rr-iJly.  Choin*fnv«vtmenlsmaderornoii 

I I  ( -^Wlvfiu . '^  t4)  ]|00  IM.T  i'fnt-can  bo  n-Altsed 
I  thin  in.-m>t -tr.   LoUfnimtldOanUacreAtfcfrvmSlO 

upwnnl.  liMpi-oved,.roperty  rcnt«d  now  forlOn<T 
<*nt.  oi--iiti'x  I  ii.-  ini'muM  tnclty  and  rountiY  pronerlh-* 
lUiu-h4's.  ifanir-ii.  fniit,  hf>p,  form,  iron  and  cobI  Ininlv 


OREGON  INVESTMENTS. 

We  piiarnntfe  t-lfbt  piT  cent.  I>^r  anniiin  on  InVMt 
ijii-nt«  iiMHti.  In  rcul  csi^tf  tbroiik'b  Uft,  [priivUlt-<l  weKt'l 
iMii'  lull  uf  nil  prulln  ri'i'vlVf.l  .ix  kk  aku  ABuvit«al<l  I'tuhl 
|tcr.^4'nt.  Full  parLlrtiUn  »<it)|.llfd  un  ai)|illcatl<*ii  tu  W.  O, 
BTKKI.  .V  CI',,  r.  (1    II.x  T.u,  Piirllniiil.  i.>r. 

Tii..r..i 

Ml".  I, 
rliinif.-,  I' 

hoI|ih,  and  Lunt,*ieisni: 
I>,  C. 


■  itlv.'n  : 

»n(l  till-    Krol  E«UI«    Kx- 

i..lin  II.    Mitchell   awl  J-  N. 

iittife'or   lli-rnitinn,  Wti^liiuKtou, 


C'ASSItm  C.  Meubitt. 

C.  C.  A  A.  R 


l.tAIMtH   I 


A^fBi-s  R.  MKsarrr. 
MERRITT 


I.t>unt>  inuili*  on  pr«»lui,-tiv4<  tv&X 
yearly  lm.-ivui«lnK  In  vfllueoii  u  cuiifervatlveto 
uiul  only  AftiT  jMrrsontLl  exatiuimllou  by  ui. 
Iiittrn>»l  pnynble  in  Nc-w  Yurk  Exchiuige.  W* 
invite  corrH»poiidenw.  \vry  hlKb<-'^t  n-ference*. 
PUGET  SOUND  LOAN  TRUST  AND 
BANKING  COMPANY,  .pnid  up  oMplisU 
91BS,C>00)  N«v*  Whatcom, Wash. 


OREGON 


I  THK  BKtiT  rixLo  m. 

INVESTMENT 

I  laihr  I'MTKDHTAfKS. 
I'rt-.iit     i.'!t,«.t)i    of 

'  PUK'l  I  %Mll^  ithrad 
af  any  «ity  In  tlu*  U.  fi-  In  nroixirtion  lo  i  ■  !»-- 

Mie  Cnulp.  lR«),«ian,000,006^   RunkniK  <^' '  --'. 

BuUdiii^now  ntult>rei)iiniruol)>c<nM,0()>>  •  a 

plan  for  tbt*  Investment  of  cayttul  In  tM-t  t-jh  •■-i.mi'  m 
OiTgon,  In  larcrv  and  amall  amounts.crajih  or  monthly  tn- 
BtalmontH  of  ^  nnd  upwm*di:t.  ahulultly  tftfi  asd  r*««rft* 
ably  i>r*Miabl*.  Kt-nd  fur  full  Inrorniallun  and  Banktfr** 
refiTence^.    FrUEVED.  WIllTK  AiCO..t^>''iliiiti,  Or. 


10% 


WPTf, "*?■•■  P*0*"'"C ACE  UOANS 

A\,W'   ..-mi  ivnhniilly    hy   .tmfl    on    N.-W    Yulli. 

I'l-moaul   adt-Ntlon   (ftrii    lo    all    loan*. 

Klkowft   ire  rea-e  vk  oe  ••    AUtiiffV 

FRANK   J.    HAMILTON,  Fairhaven.  Waab- 


"AstonisMiig  Facts"  elioiit  Seattle 

tij.'  irliuv  I.i  in...  si,„or„.j-  (..r  LAl;UK  anilylirK 
KKrUKSrt.  Write  to  litmiis  Auiki.ax  Id- 
C>|>IU1   $l(JO,0llO. 


TMTyaUT    A    (it-AKAKTY     COMI*Ar(Y, 

8KATTLE,  WASH. 


^-^aOVEU  WOMAN 


WHY 

wTbi  TOO  (4^Ur*u  ti*rV\*».  rtmplM,  BImI» 
br»>lB.  YcLI.<w  or  Muddr  ARIit.  U>illt, 
WrlnhUa.  ft»-l  !("■".  or  siiv  oiUar  ixrm 
ofBklii  l)lM«»««"t  rarUI  DiiAf  iir«iH»uta 

WHEN 

yoo  «-«n  r«ruililr  I'"*«"*i  ft  IlKAimrVb 
r"<i".  lt«ii.Li*«.T  Ktk*.  hKfw  or  I'KABLV 
WHiTlxVat,   I*  ■  R  r  K  r  T    II  lA  LTM,  AMD 

Lira  wrLL  WoWTii   I  iviwa,  ir  jm   wtll 

••iilv    n««    LH-.    Ammrira    rT*ni-h    Attontd 
OoinpI»«V>ti  WAfom.     Tn«  W«r«M(»r«  for  MEN  «*  *'*!■  »•  Woaith. 

-»-PERrECTLY   HARMLESS.-*- 

•nd    |li«    ■••t'f    a-!'-    K U    br«p«r<tll<<ii    "i    A>«'  iiic.      |l.M  |>«r   Ut«, 

•r   •    buias   lur    |1.0«.      Bj    M*U    tu   ui'    a»l<t>vM. 

C.  N.  Middleton  Drug  Company, 

74-J  Oortlaiidl  Btreet,  Sew  "ioik  Citj. 


Seal  jEIstate  and  Iron  J^ands.l 
^■triirnL*  iiia<l'*  f.ir  rnitir^-cMt'Dtji.     InvrttmenU  giXftr.  ' 
ftAt«€<l  for  tiult  t'i><ni.P.     I'tnr  BtHt  mliit-nil  lanl»  «x..        \ 
■iiilri'Ml  nriil  rt'lluMf  vAitiiinlrn  triveti  on  aauie, 
Corrr»pundoiac«<   l^ollclt«<l. 
omrv*.  l:iH»ini  010 ana  «l". 
[^        Cluiiiitwrof  Coiniunrco  11^U(^J^  pULtTTfl    ^^im^ 


'  aw.*  oil,  cvywAotfei.  ij ' 


VOHTU  AMmmVUkM  HKVUtW  JkOVt.  in  />  h  L' 


ENGUSe  CHIME  HALL  CLOCKS. 

Marie  Ity  nnlnpnl  ritaitu 
fitclur«r«.  vk'itbor 

W.  -  A  lilt- 

\S  i     ..lasl 

Aj{«liU<t  fur  Lhi:  !*nIi?  ul 

HARRINGTOHS 

TUBULAR  CHIME 

HALL  CLOCKS, 

which  are  recoKnlied  u 
tho  best  ill  Ilip  unrli], 
RUd  art!  f  I  iiiuir 

produr'!'  nb- 

able  toi)>  -  iii.uH 

nweotne^d    ait*]     puiily. 
c'ombiiHfl  wit.li  a  plfus- 
inLTi  t.-!iinli>ii-  viTirittion. 
!'•  '■\en 

un.  of 

Ul«    to     U.')  .cHlx 

which  ai'  i  tr'l 

to  tho    111'    '  '  ra^V 

or  rcreptlou  liall.  ul  llip 
very  lowcel  priors. 

rilUKtmttH 

and 

Deacriplivr.   Vatalogur 

and 

Prict  Lint 

on  ApplicfUion. 

FRANK    HERSCHEDE,    Importer. 
179  Vine  St..  Cincinnati. 


BOiLINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFOL-COMFORTINa 

COCOA 

LABELLED  l>2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


GRAHAM'S      i.j|^o«.,,v,.rvw,K...„. 
,  n  V.  ■«  I 

Iln-b.-i 

'    *-*'      f'T     liird-       iuotltllr 

Type-wrltas  Included.    A.  J.  ijHAIHM.  ~.u  Uvvny.  N.  Y 


TOKOLOGY. 
tipniitt  .'iiid  dlTM^a^^.      VVoiu«a  «rift« 
iiiiV  la  wfiriti  It*  wpl«{hl    In    jtoM." 
Iii.uiit:  la'«r  (Irv- It  wi>u  ■• '  'irsi 

"So  t»ok  »^lt«  like     i 
Sample  piMfw  trv.    IV---;  ••ijuuto 

AUOK  B.  !>T>30KB  IM  A:  <.  <  >.  S7~ 


f^FAT  FOLKS  REE 


I  •.;   wa»  n- 
» >.»  nt'Vrr  li- 
P*  ■ 


For 

ii.i.  •,.  »  .  r.  flNTr>i 
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DESK 


Chairs. 
Office  Furniti 

OERBY&KIL 

SALES" 

93C*usE«i 


"OS      CATA^CG 


nBUNKENhTL 

J^  LIQUOR  Habit. 


In  aU  tb«  world  THEBR  l«  Birr  0!*k  « 

DR.  HAINES'  GOLDEN  SPEC1 

It  oaiiTwjffivoniiir'iff^p.iea.  orin  »rf  j'*l»*«of  foo4  ^ 
111*  k!iowl«-(lifr-*f  •  nili-ni  if  D<ycM*rY.  Vir>^«t>ool 
ri.-nliir»  rrr.-.     A.Mr."   (KII.DK.V    »f*n.«IPIi 


».  W.  <  ur.  ICu 


und    Firtll  »%»., 


WOODBURY'S  FACIAL 


JOHN    H.   WiOuUbUKi.    ucridlA  JOLUGH 

ISA  WcH  «Snd  (ftrrei,  Xrw  Vork  cii 

CobloltAUoD  fr««.  at  ullioo  ur  \iy  li«tu*r-     Op«;n  i  -  —  ^ 


8,'  first    Uuld    jTIonsaKfa*  <1tjf 
V     uii.-lMr.l  vohulii.n.     f«lf  •»  IT_  g_   _ 
,.\]..Tii-nri'.      Wrllo    ils     TiC^'Mfc   llfvcvTM^ 

fHtUMI,    \Vu«i|l. 


STERBRQariir 


—        -^J^. 


VXeikse  uien\.\<ni'Sov«»  loMwacca  wksa'CK  . 


i^J_ 


"<>\"«.  -WCVT 


J 


Haw  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  all  the  world 
insists  on  having 
PEARS'  SOAP? 

It  is  soap  and 
nothing  but  soap. 
Pure  Soap. 

Pears^  Soap. 


Insist  upon  having  Pears*  Soap.  Substitutes  are  sometimes 
recommended  by  druj^c^ists  for  lite  sole  purpose  of  making 
more  profit  out  of  you. 


Ptau*  OMKUon  TloRm  AxsanoMi  DxTBRW  w 


JJOETH  AVESIUAK  REVIEW 


Safest,  Fastest,  and  Finest 


Trains  in  America 


Run  VIA 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


BETWEEN 


Nef  York,  Pliilaileila,  fialliore,  M  Wasliiiton. 

ALL    TRAINS    VESTIBULEO    FROM    END    TO    END, 

Aod  protected  by  Pullman's  ADtl-Trlescopinic  Appliance,  includinK  Bagease  Oata,  Day  Cc 

Parlor  Cars,  and  Slxepers. 

ALL   CAB3  HEATED    BY   9THAM   AND    UQHTEU    BV    PlXTStCB    OAS. 

THE    BALTIMORE  &    OHIO    RAILROAI 

Maintains  a  Complete  Servloe  of  Vestlbuind  Expresa  Tralnii  bclweun 

New  fork,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago 

SgnPPKD  WITH 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-Cara 

Ronntng  Throngb  without  Chan 


^  All    B.     &-    O.    Tral 


BEm'SE:*  THE 


EAST  AND  WEST 


BTJN  VIA  WASHINGTON. 


PRIHCIPIkL    OFFICES: 


JU  Washington  Street,  Boeton.  Man. 

415  Broadway.  N'ew  York. 

N.  K  Cor  9th  aod  Chestnut  Streets,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Cor.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Sts.,  BaUimore,  Md. 

134  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Cor.  Wood  St.  and  Fifth  At©.,  PUlsbursh, 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Vine  dt«.,  Clneinnati.  O 
193  Clark  St..  Chicago.  III. 
101  North  Fourth  Street,  St  Loula.  Mo. 


J,   T,  OOELL, 

Oeneral  Manager. 


CHAS.  O.  SCULL, 

Uenoral  PaaaonKe, . 


*fORTTT  AMBRrrAir  REVfWW  ADVBftnSEK. 


Inman  Line. 


<EST.A.BIJIS^CE33     1850.) 


mMm  m  mnRNniomi  inmm  co., 

(T.TMITB3I3.) 

United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steamers, 


^ 


TOM8.      I  TOiA 

•CITY  OF  BERLIN."    -    -    5.491     "CITY  OF  CHICAGO,"     -    6.OO0 
•CITY  OF  RICHMOND,"      4.780  |  "CITY  OF  CHESTER."     -    4.770 


To  And   From  Liverpool  Via  Queenstown, 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 


PROn    LIVERf>4>OL, 

EVERY    WEDNESDAY. 


EVERY    THURSDAY. 


Note.— Excnrston  Tickets  are  Issaed  at  reduced  rates  and  the  rctam  portion  Is  avBlt-l 
I  atile  for  paHaage  fmm  LiTcr|M><il  or  QutreiisCnvm   to  New  York  hj  tlie  lamaD   Uue  or  (ron 
j  Antwerp  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  b)t  the  Red  Star  Line. 

PETER  WRIGHT  &  SONS, 

GENERAL   AOEyTS. 

No.  6  BowUt\R  GT«^x^,\\«^M«'e^*^^2v^:^ 
306  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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The  Burlington  Route 


THROUGH 

VESTIBULEO 

TRAINS 

FROM 

LAKE 

MIOHIQAN 

TO 

ROOKY 

NIOUNTAIN9 

fURCHASE    YOUR   TtCKETS   VIA    THE  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 
^ANO    REALIZE    THE    MAXIMUM    OF  SAFETY.    LUXURY.    SfEEO    AND    COM, 
TICKETS   CAN    BE    OBTAINED    OR    ANY    RAILROAD    OR   STEAMSMIR 
AGENT    IN  THE   UNITED  STKTES  OR  CANADA. 


4 


^.  a,  muSTtSt  amteu  mmkk  mo  -hokbt  »»e,wT«  o.». »  ^  R.tu>s^Bsai>iai^>i^ 


"NVKTH  AMEKJUAJS  KJSVJEW  AiUV EmUSEKT 


SOLIID    XI^AIIIS 


BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK^CHICAGO 


VIA  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE  OR  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


k  Eflckfltiiig  Paiioi'aiua  of  Jlomitaios,  Forests,  and  Streams. 


Pullman  Cars  between  Kew  York  and  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Toronto,  Chautauqua  Lake,  CleYeland,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 


W.  C.  RINEARSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
3srK"w  -s^ork:. 


D.  I.  ROBERTS,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Ar"»^' 


^mntmAittBiiiuAR  ketview  avvei 


BETWEEN  CINCINNATI  AND  CHICAGO 


(( 


CH&D 


Finest  on  Earth." 


TbeC,  H.  &  D.  Is  the  ooly  line  ruDDlnic  Ihillniin  Safety  VestJbuled  Trail 
via  Indinnapolis,  wllli  JJinlnK  Car8,  Chair  Cans,  Kegular  Sleepers,  Compartmeai 
Curs,  uud  Paluo«  Coaches,  aJIbrdlnB  i 

.^.^^.^rnrn  "ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME." 


TWO    DAILY    TRAINS    EACH    WAY     (SUNDAY)    INCLUDED. 


The  odIt  direct  line  between  CINCINNAT  I,  TOLEDO 
and  DETROIT. 


I'TJ  RC"H  ASK 

M.    D.   WOODFORD, 

PrealdCQt  and  (>on*l  Manager. 


TICKETS     C\,     H. 

E.  o.  Mccormick, 


D. 


CH&D 


Qen'l  Paaseii^er  and  Ticket  Agent. 
ClJ^CIISllSr.A.TI,    O- 


ITS 


SHORT  LINE  OPEN 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER 

AND  FOOT-HILL  CITIES 
THE  BIG  5  LIMITED 

GHICAGO.ROCKlSlANO&PAC.Rr. 


Sieljreclid'Wadli 


Thit  (OurNo.  Svlia 
BUSINESS  MAN'STRAIN 


l^ 


NOTE  THE  TIME. 

After  arrival  of  evening  trunk 
line  trains  (rom  THE  EAST.  II 
leavif  CHICAGO  at  10  00  p.  m.: 
croitet  the  Bridge  al  OMAHA  at 
t.OO  o'clock  noon,  and  trriiet 
DENVER  T.40  a.m. 

WHAT  OOULO  BE  BETTER  7 

THE   TRIP  MADE    WITH  ONLY  ONC 

DAY  OUT.     IT  IS  A  MAONIFICENT 

MODERN   TRAIN.     TRY   IT. 


THE    (SJENA/    ROUTE    IS 

VIA  OMAHAf^LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Our  former  Through  Trains  of  Vettlbuled 
ServicQ  and  Fast  Time  that  cross  the  Missouri 

River  at  Kan&as  City  and  St.  Joseph  are 

still  runntng,  and  now  "The  Great  Rock  Istand" 

can  give  their  patrons  choice  of 

3  ROUTES  TO  THE  FOOT-HILLS 

F.  ST.  JOHN.      W.  I.  ALLEN.       JNO.  SEBASTIAN. 

iieuvni  llMi*|«r.  JLM'tiica'l  Mannar.  0«ll'l  TiekM  *  !*«■'>  Aft. 


Cataioffne    of 

NEW  PLANT 

MAILED   rREE. 

BOSE    HILL   NUaSE&IES, 

Now  Rochclle,  N,  Y. 


FREE^BOYSlGIRLSIKiiJi 


_  Ix'j  oTit'i  under  Is  i 

Au  «lr)[»iil  HiKh  C*r«a«  S*?«tv 
fUtyvlv,  [n  locb  whwU],  aw^ 
94A.0U  ttM-y  csD  obuia  h  b««, 
«Uhr>iit  oovemlol  mwovy.  W» 
■h«ll  (fv*  ftvttv,  OQ  **rjmam 
coixlitlona,  |iM)  or  mo**.  W«  4«- 
lU.r  lUcvcIo  trmt  uywkm  tm 
th.  I'.  S.      tf  \r.u  ««i,|ofv««r1l« 


HARTMANS   PATENT 

INSIDE  WINDOW  SLIDING 

BLINB. 

Il  U  ili*<  iiiuM  (M.pulur  Blind  In  Awm. 
loa;  «  great  liiiiiniViMiif  -i  over  Oie  ut^ 
Btvl*';  better  KUlt?;  uutrv  c<inventMit| 
•ib  \>vr  (wui.  cbf»|.cr  llisn  the  Miifm 
bll  <t,  ttiiil  will  lust  tl.MiM..  tbv  l«nffth  A 
lliiu'.  TliH  only  hllml  ihAt  itlvta  itn^ 
vei***!  ^Atisfacttuii  It  ig  ni>  mort  M 
rxpfriMirnt.  Tenn  <ir  tti«Mi«au<ts  %r»  1^ 
MM''  Architects  irv  »p«dl)rtng  tht*tn  * 
Utetr  iiirnld.  AgcntA  wsot«*i.  Sec 
4-t;ent  stamp  for  SO-p«fo  UluatnU 
^:tla^)^u<^,  SDti  prices,  to 


The  Hanman  Sliding  Blind  Co.. 

No  57  Larwlll  St.,  WooeUr,  O.,  tj.  S  A, 


KIJJsj^A^WAYS     imfqssiblij:. 

.  Thin  staU'iiient  Is  now  fi-pcttted  by    thousau.lH    who   have 

JkZ^^     J?         i"^''"'^  Britt's  Autuniatii-  ^atVt>   Bit. 

miuh^BituM    j^^^  .j.^1   g„  ,,^.  ^j,  automatic  device,  cloM»  the  borie';  ooatrlU. 

HK  CAS.MjT  BREATHK.  AND  MOST  STOP.  Safetv  from 
rUDawavHabsolulrlv  suaranlwd  with  this  bit.  An.y  hnrae  ■• 
liable  10  run.  and  should  be  driven  with  It.  Bv  IK  use  ladlea 
and  children  drlvi-  bor»r»  nim  eouUl  not  hold  w  Ih  Ihr  Id 
«lyle  tolls.  Sfud  for  I'aninhlel  contalulnit  utartllnn  te«ll 
monlalBof  the  truly  inarvi.Iiou«  work  'h',' I'l' ''"■'""?._ur„ 
AN  ABSOLUTE  CURE  FOK  PULLERS  AND  HABD  MOt  THED 
HORSES. 


Br.  L  P.  BRITT,  3Kolle£e  Place,  New  M. 


Amb«V<«M  BkVIKVT. 


ivx^ajin  Jiiaaiiix^^ij  aarirjn  out t:imtijan. 


turns  the  air  to  ozone— makes 
it  life  giving.  How  do  you  know? 
.  Your  lungs  tell  you.  How  ?  They  give  it  to  your 
blood  which  hurries  it  through  your  body.  In  four 
minutes  every  part  of  you  is  the  better  for  a  full  breath  of  fresh  air.  You 
know  it  all  over.  So  much  for  a  flash  of  lightning.  Now  for  a  discovery 
of  science.  Drs.  Starkey  and  Paien's  Compound  Oxygen  is  exactly  similar 
in  composition  and  effects  to  the  clearer  air  of  tlie  lightning's  tlash.  The 
manner  of  application  is  exactly  the  same,  the  proof  exactly  similar.  How 
Jo  you  know.'  You  feel  it.  You  feel  it  all  over.  Nature's  help,  in 
nature's  way,  for  nature's  needs— that's  Compound  Oxygen,  It  was  dis- 
covered more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since,  and  in  widening  circles 
it  has  given  strength  to  the  weak,  hope  to  the  despondent,  and  years  of  life 
to  those  given  over  to  die.  We  can  prove  this  to  any  one  who  could  he 
convinced  that  there  ever  lived  such  a  man  as  George  Washington.  The 
evidence  can  be  had  for  asking. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  66  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ei 


YOUR  GOODS,  YOUR  SHOW   CASES, 
Your  Furniture   and   Carpets, 

YOUR   HEADS  ARE  IN   DANGER. 

MonU  :  ITm)  NorrnKop's  Patrmt  PAKitru  Iron  Oriunub  And  ba^nUru'  Bumped  url  Enboahvii  Btiil  Tkiliko 
Platkb.  Thtu«  will  nut  ^ul^.  crack,  imr  fall  ufT.  Itkt-  |>liul#r,  and  will  not  ahHnk,  warp,  or  burn  like  wood.  Arv  not 
dAuia^ttl  by  wKter  from  lenky  pI'^M  or  from  fl(i<mlnir  In  caw  of  fire.  Tfa«  beM  thino  in  earth  for  repalrinr,  aa  tbny 
can  be  put  rl^jht  on  over  old  brnken  ptaaltT  or  wt'o<l  cellloif*. 

If  you  deftlrt.' ^>  JImow  more,  send  stamp  for  Mur  Iltustrat^  and  I)e*oHptfvo  Circular,  and.  tfnoaslhic,  a  dlairram 
of  your  room  wlih  i-xaet  mMuurementa,  and  itau*  wlii-th«r  plain  or  ornamvfital  style  \s  wanted,  tual  we  may  send 
deal^  ('I'  pbotua  uf  aultabloslyloi  wllh  oaUmale  of  coat.     Addreaa  thn  tuoii u fact ur its. 


A.   NORTHROP  «&  CO. 

Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


THE  ABC  OF  IMOITEY. 

HV   vVXDKKW    CA-RNKGIK. 
Seprixttd,  mith  additions, /rom  "  The  North  American  lievitw." 

Vino,    PAPKK,    10   CENTS.  »      ..«-«^ 

on   receipt,     ol  VV*  V'N»^>«*'^^^^'='^    -J 


Sold  br  all  newadealen.  or  miiiled,  pnataKe  free, 
.IMEHICAN  RKVlKwTjKMt  IHIi  Street.  New  York. 
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A.  T.  Demarest  &  ( 

CARRIAGE  BUILDERS, 


HEW  DESIGNS 

Coacbes, 
Breaks, 
Wagonettes. 
Caliriolets, 
Victorias,  - 


Landaus,   ■ 
Bromliais, 
LandaQlets 
Dog  Carti 

—  i.NIV— 

NOVELTIES  m 
UOHTWt 


Warerooms,  5th  Avenue,  cor.  33(1  Stre 


NEW    YORK 


PATEBT  ASKLE-SUPPOETINQ 

CORSET   SHOES 

PREVENT  BANDY  LEGS  IN  CHILDREN 
LEARNINQ  TO  WALK. 

Also  for  Weai  or  Spranel  Aikles  of  Adults. 

Rscommended  by  pbysioiaiu  &od  Burgeoaa. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  Information. 

B      NAXHAN, 
;i9&  221  Sixth  Ave..  New  York. 


SYRACUSE  SUSPENSORY 

It  guaranTeed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
wearer.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
For  sale  by  Druggists- 

WeUa  Hannfaotaring  Oo.,  S*  raonte,  9. 7. 


^  </......  ,o   KOR  NOVKMBI 

Leasons  of  the  Park  Place  Dicastur- 

An  American  Viow  of  British  Fc<dcti 

And  11 

The  World'a  Fair  nall<1in|r>    llhiKir 

J.  Kendall  Frtli 
A  Limit  Reached  in  Arnv 


Gold  Mining  Anions  the  < 
The  Great  Manchester  Sin. 
Wherein  Building  I  awa  Ani  Useful- 


yjMMtau*. 


MuaeuMi  f 

I 
TheEqui, 


PerilaorCoal  Mining— III 

C  J.  Norwnrjil. 
Editorial  Ooii'i 


•  In  a  flf!*1 
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THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  OF  \m: 


A  WITTY  Frenchman,  visiting  Chicago  not  long  since,  after  a  drive 
throu  fh  the  business  part  of  the  city,  an  inspection  of  a  number  of 
the  fourteen-  to  twenty-story  buildings  now  In  course  of  erection,  a 
visit  to  the  parks,  and  a  long  drive  down  the  noble  boulevardj, 
stood  in  Jacltson  Park  watching  the  preparaiions  in  progress  for  the 
Great  Exoositlon  and  finally  said,  "Chicago  Is  the  modern  Apostle 
of  the  Enormous. "  The  characterization,  qualifled  as  it  was  by  subse- 
quent reoiarka.  Is  a  very  happy  one  and  especially  apropos  of  the 
World's  Columbian   Exposition.     Viewed    from   whatever    side   It   may 


ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING. 

be.  It  presenU  oolosaal  aspects.  While  the  original  motive  of  honoring 
the  great  world-dlscoverer  has  not  been  lost,  It  has  beyond  doubt 
become  subordinated  to  other  and  greater  things.  And  it  Is  to  this  subor- 
dination of  the  less  Important  motives  that  the  Exposition  owes  Its  present 
•access  and  assured  future  triumph.  The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia was  originally  designed  to  show  to  the  older  nations  of  the  earth 
what  point  In  progress  and  civilization  the  United  States  had  reached  in 
the  flnteenturyof  Its  national  life.    While  wishing  to  make  the  Expoeitton 

•  Ftirnlsbed  by  the  Depaninent  of  Pubhclty  and  PtomciCttwv  «,V  \»»»  Hi«<NK» 
OolumblaD  Kzposlll  n,  18t1. 
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truly  a,  World's  Fair,  this  loc&l  luttiODal  idea  was  always  the  promineat 
one,  and,  while  nndoubted  success  In  that  direction  was  attained,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  only  partial  success  at  most  was  attained  in  its  inter- 
national character.  Wlien  the  people  of  the  Unit«d  States  intrusted  to 
ChicaRO  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  projected  Universal  BxpoBltion, 
they  perhaps  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

The  modern  Apostle  of  the  Enormous  instinctively  grasped  and  under- 
stood the  immeusc  proportions  the  Exposition  must  attain,  and  every 
preparatioi  has  been  made  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.  The  Exposition  is  not 
to  be  merely  a  gigantic  bazaar  wherein  may  be  found  the  rare  and  curious 
wares  of  many  countries,  nor  yet  a  huge  machinery  hall  where  the  mar- 
vellous inventions  of  human  brains  may  t>e  seen,  nor  yet  a  grand  art  and 
educational  gallery.  All  of  these  will  bo  found  there,  hut  as  details  of  the 
whole  great  plan.  The  coming  Exposition  will  rather  be  an  arena  into 
which  will  be  brought  the  material  elements  of  tho  world-important 
problems  of  the  age. 

Never  before  have  politico-economic  questions  demanded  snrb  serious 
consideration  and  solution  :  never  before  have  the  relations  of  men  to  men. 
of  nstion  to  nation,  of  creed  to  creed,  of  all  the  infinitely  complex  con- 
ditions of  human  society,  been  of  such  instant  and  immediate  iraport-ance. 
The  true  function  of  the  Exposition  will  be  to  supply  the  means  of  proiwrly 
and  scientifically  approaching  these  problems. 

Chicago,  the  newest  of  civilised  cities,  in  the  heart  of  the  youngest 
the  great  nations,  is  specially  fitted  as  the  place  where  the  solution 
these  problems  can  be  attempted. 

In  Chlc&go  the  contest  between  capital  and  labor  is  fiercest  and  most  in- 
tense. Hampered  by  no  traditions,  untrammelled  by  any  precedents,  the 
great  principles  at  stake  find  there  free  expression.  Wiib  the  accumulated 
resources  of  art  and  science  at  command,  the  conditions  of  life  and  the 
methods  of  treating  great  problems  are  entirely  new.  Chicago  cares  nothing 
for  the  individuals  representing  the  warring  principles,  except  that  they 
honestly  stand  for  theHc  principles,  and  anxiously  de-slre  that  the  true  solu- 
tion shall  be  reached.  It  is  neutral  ground,  where  every  champion  will  find 
a  free  field  and  fair  play.  The  great  city  itself  is  one  of  the  strong  factors 
in  the  final  solution. 

Its  extraordinary  growth  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  these  conditions, 
and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Chicago  should  have  so  speedily  compre- 
hended tbe  vital  function  of  the  Exposition,  and  have  realized  that  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  upon  a  truly  colos.sal  scale. 

That  this  grand  underlying  motive  has  not  been  so  thoroQghly  understood 
in  the  United  States  as  it  has  been  abroad  is  not  surprising ;  but  in  Europe, 
where  distance  permits  the  immensity  of  the  design  to  l)e  clearly  perceived 
as  a  whole,  there  was  instant  appreciation  of  tbe  plan.  At  tbe  same  time  a 
very  natural  Jealousy,  either  loca<  or  national,  has,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
cau<<od  a  great  deal  of  doubt  to  arise  as  to  Chicoso's  ability  to  perform  the 
huge  task  she  has  set  before  her. 

Now  that  but  fourteen  months  remain  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  inaoga- 
ration  ceremonies,  leaving  eight  month*  for  the  installLtion  and  final  prepa- 
ration, a  rapid  reriewof  the  actual  situation  may  serve  to  either  justify 
these  doubt-8  or  to  entirely  set  them  at  rest. 

Tbe  earliest  doubt  raised  was  whether  tbe  Exposition  would  really  be 
International  Argument  was  piled  upon  argument  to  show  why  foreign 
nations  should  either  not  take  part  at  all,  or  at  best  in  but  lukewarm 
fashion.  But  events  have  magnificently  proved  tbe  fallacy  of  all  these 
arguments.  Scarcely  had  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  been  issued,  before  France,  with  swift,  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
world  value  of  the  Exposition  and  never-falliug  courtesy,  at  once  responded 
and  at  ouee  began  to  make  spler.did  preparation.  From  that  time  on,  one 
after  another,  tbe  nations  have  sent  acceptance,  cordial  greeting,  and 
assurance  of  heartiest  cooperation.  The  list  of  acceptances  to  date  is  aa 
follows:  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  Japan,  China,  MexiiM), 
Peru,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Bica,  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  Cuba,  Gi 
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mala,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Persia.    To  this  list  are  to  be  added  EgTot,  Morocco,  Nicaragua,  Brazil, 
Hayti,  Ecuador,  British  Colombia,  and  many  others  of  (he  smaller  natious 
and  Kreater  colonies,  from  all  at  which  notice 
has  Ix-en  received  that  they  will  formally  ac- 
cept and  be  handsomely  represented     Pre 
ciaely  what  sums  will  be  expended  by  these 
countries  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  corre- 
spondence of   the  various  foreign  commis- 
sions indicates  that  the  preparations  l>eing 
made  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
blghest  expectations  of  those  who  have  the 
Exposition  in  charge. 

Again,  it  was  doubted  whether  suf&cient 
money  could  be  raUed  to  carry  in  to  effect  the 
immense  plans  proposed,  la  such  an  article 
as  the  present  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into 
long  detail,  but  the  following  short  tables 
will  serve  to  set  this  particular  doubt  at  rest 
also. 

The  great  and  superbly  successful  Ezpoai- 
tion  at  Paris  in  1889  bad  a  guaraut-ee  fund 
of  93,600,000.  Ic  cost  f 0,300,000,  and  resulted 
in  a  profit  of  $l,iil)9,000.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense for  grounds  and  buildings  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  18  912,766,800. 
The  resources  now  (July  1)  appear  as  fol- 
lows: 

V.  S.  Govemment 11,500,000 

Popular  subscription S.(S7.3S0 

Banila  or  tb«  ril>' or  Chicago 5,000,0  0 

Estiumteil  from  entrances  7.(>OU,000 

Edtlmated  from  sale  of  coaceasions  and 

tirivlleites. 1,000.000 

Eatlmated  from  salvage  l.n0O.n(K) 

•20.967,350 

Of  the  iK>pular  subscription ,  about  91,500,- 
000  has  already  been  collected  and  is  now  on 
deposit  in  bank.  The  next  call  on  this  sub- 
scription, soon  to  be  Issued,  will  brint;  in  an- 
other 91,500,000.  The  bonds  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  then  be  available,  immediately 
giving  a  working  capiUl  of  98,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  twenty-seven  States  have 
made  appropriations  for  their  special  repre- 
sentation. These  appropriations  amount  to 
9^300,000,  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  by  the  remaiaing 
States  is  91,500,000.  In  addition  to  all  this 
very  many  industries  are  collecting  immense 
sums  for  their  special  exhibits,  and  even  In 
the  States  which  have  appropriated  generous 
sums  citizens'  associations  are  engaged  In 
raising  still  further  amounts.  Not  less  than 
93,000,000  may  be  expected  from  these  sourceH, 
Chicago,  too,  is  not  satisfled  with  her  popu- 
lar subscription  of  nearly  95,500,000,  So 
many  letters,  amounting  to  complaints,  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
citizens  and  business  firms  who  bad  not 
been  given  opportunity  to  subscribe,  have 

been  received  thar- a  second  subscription  to  reach  92,5CftJSfe  \fc  ■&<v«>a^-«». 
made.    There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  next  CongT«»»'»''^'^"'*'*'i^"^*^|i^ 
Increase    the    comparatively    small    sum    approp\'v»tv!c*v    >V3    "       ■"-*-^-«»»- 
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GoTcmmeDt.    From  all  of  which  It  appears  that  least  of  all  nitl  anoaej 
larklDir- 

It  may  be  of  Interest  here  to  jdve  the  estimated  vnnt  of  Homr  of  ()i<> 
cip&l  buildings: 


trlon 
i-'beriea 

'I  re* 


Klectrtciiy 

Minei  >nd  Mining aia.( 

Aicrlculture Sni,< 

Women's  Rull'iln* —      21X1.0 

Transportation  and  depots l.(IOU.i(i 

Fino  Arts I.r 

Machinery  H«ll  

Live  Stock  Uuilding.  . 

Horticulture 

Urnitinental  ICnlmnres 

Pier  and  Casino < » SSO, 

te.<ss&.(x» 

Then,  it  has  been  doabted  whether  there  would  be  lime  enough  to  pn?- 
pare  the  site  and  erect  the  buildings  ;  and  it  la  this  doubt  which   is  to-d«yl 
most  sedulously  fomented  by  timid,  iKUorant,  or  Jealous  people.      And  yetJ 
nothing  better  than  this  same  question  of  the  time  available  assured   th«| 
flnal  success  of  the  Exp  isition.    The  amount  of  work  of  preparation  accom- 
plished seems  increidble  to  those  not  familiar  with  it.    The  rosDasemcnt  ofl 
the  Exposition  is  in  a  measure  dual.    The  act  of  Comcrvss  autboriiiug  Uiel 
Exposition  created  the  World's  Columbian  Co-nmlasiin.  usually  known  as 
"  The  National  Comniissiou."  and  authorized  the  World's  Columbian  KxpOHi- 
tion,  a  corporation  formed  under  the   laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  neces.sary  funds  and  providing  the  groiui^g  and 
buildings.    Two  otlicr  bodies,  of  which  mention  will  be  hereafter  made,  also 
exist,  duly  authorized  and  exercising  laige  special  executive  power.    The 
powers  and  jurisdictions  of  the  two  managing  bodies  have  been  fully  and 
carefully  detrniiined,  and  tkey  are  to-day  working  in  perfect   accord  and 
harmony.    Practically  together  they  have  determined   upon  the  necessities 
to  make  the  Exposition  a  success.    Realizing,  as  has  already  been  said,  that 
it  would  be  to  a  degree  never  before  rvached  an  intematioual  exposition, 
all  the  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

While  intense  discussions  were  in  progress  regarding  the  exact  site,  a 
board  of  Qfteen  of  the  l>e8t  architects  in  the  United  States  were  employed. 
They  were  Instructed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  fullest  detailed  informa- 
tion of  all  previous  expoMtions,  especially  that  of  Paris  uf  18S8,  and  then, 
bearing  in  mind  the  conviction  that  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
would  be  far  greater  in  the  size  and  number  of  exhibi's  and  number  of  visi- 
tors, to  prepare  adequate  accommodations.  They  were  instructed  that  it 
was  not  denired  to  equal,  but  to  surpass,  the  bent  yet  done  so  far  as  mone  v 
and  time  would  permit.  Money  to  any  extent  was  procurable,  the  time  factor  j 
was  positively  known.  Those  insi  ructions  have  been  faithfully  carried  out. 
To-day,  with  fourteen  full  months  of  time  before  them,  they  have  completed  j 
the  plans  for  the  noblest  aggregation  of  buildings  ever  erected  in  the  world. 
By  plans  are  not  meant  alone  dentgns  and  eivvations  of  proposed  buildings, 
but  completed  plans,  working  drawings  of  all  detail  work,  speciflcations  for 
all  iron  or  mason  work,  carpentry,  glazing,  etc.  For  a  large  number  of  these 
buildings  bids  have  been  made  and  contracts  signed.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion his  actually  commenced. 

Had  art  and  architecture  no  other  provision  for  their  exhibit  than  rheir 
buildings,  tbey  would  well-nigh  suffice.    A  grand   general  plan  has  been 
carefully  followed,  tmd,  while  the  limits  Imposed  upon  the  individual  design- 
ers and  architects  in  no  wise  hampered  their  originality  and  Individuality,! 
each  was  working  to  prodnce  a  great  artistic  whole.    Viewed  from  anvl 
point,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  the  buildings  form  truly  balanced  and] 
composed  pictures.    It  matters  not  whether  a  single  building,  or  two  orl 
three,  or  five,  or  «l\^\ookeda.t,each  complete  and  harmonious  In  lts«'lf,  bar-l 
monizvtt  \n  masa  aoA  oxiWvnc  "wW.^  «Jl\  ^^^ft  ttax..  "Vo^a  ■twwiW.  V&  •>  we]  I  to  bo] 
•tUlaed  In  tbe  oo\ot.    M^.\»XAol^.TV«A.»»»l.'J^**'^«a>^»'<k»'''*>^»*.'<3o>*\^^ 


sible  combinatioD,  bat  so,  too,  will  the  rich,  brilliant  coloring  of  the  build- 
ings match  and  harmonize  Into  a  perfect  picture. 

The  view  of  the  eastern  facade  of  the  Palace  of  Mechanic  Arta  here 
pMMOted  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  whole.    Tbl«  b\i\.\AS.'&%V»  ^^%'&'^'^ 


Fopposlte  the  Agricultural  BuildioK,  and  la  of  similar  dtmenalons,  GOO 
feet.  Between  them  is  a  broad  caaal,  between  wide  marble  terraces.  At 
(he  left  Is  visible  part  of  the  grand  colonnade  which  is  to  connect  the  two 
buildings.  Such  problems  aa  these,  were  the j  not  solved,  might  indeed  make 
one  doubt  whether  there  would  bo  sutflcient  time.  But  what  re- 
mains Is  mere  mechanical  construction.  The  materials  of  coa- 
structlon  will  tie  chiuHy  iron,"  stalf"  (a  mixture  of  gypsum,  alumina, 
glycerine,  and  dextrine  in  water  without  beat;  it  can  be  cast  like 
plaster,  given  any  desired  color,  and  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness 
of  stone),  and  glass,  and  the  problem  of  their  mechanical  combination  is  a 
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purely  arithmetical  one.  If  ten  men  can  do  so  m  jch  of  the  work  in  one  year, 
working  eight  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  two  thousand  timesso  much  to  do, 
why,  then  employ  ^,000  men.  It  is  simple  enough— simpler  still  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  whole  vast  area  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  thns 
^h^ee  shifts  of  men  can  work  continuously  night  and  day.  In  general  terms 
the  potential  woiking  time  and  piwer  at  the  disposition  of  the  Con- 
struction Department,  on  a  basis  of  10,000  workmen  engaged  In  actual  con- 
struction, is  10,0.'iO,000  days'  work.  But  this  time-power  may  be  Inereaaed  to 
any  extent  by  the  employment  of  more  men. 

While  these  huge  problems  were  thus  being  solved,  the  site  had  been 
selected  and  the  work  of  preparing  it  begun.  It  is  indicative  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  various  factors  were  understood  and  handled,  and 
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■  reassariDK  evidence  that  everything  planned  will  be  carried  out  exactly, 
the  manner  in  which  this  work  of  preparation  has  been  done.    The  very  day- 
set  by  the  Construction  Department  for  the  starting  of  the  work  of  erecting 
the  buildings  found  the  ground  ready. 

The  northern  end  of  the  site  has  l>eeii  under  the  care  of  the  Park  Com- 
missiouerit  for  many  years,  and  is  a  beautiful  pork.  This  space  was  at  once 
set  aside  for  the  special  huildiugs  of  foreign  nations  and  of  the  Stales.  The 
remainder  of  the  site  was  a  wilderness  of  swamp  and  sandhills,  thinly  cov- 
ered with  brush. 

TLousanda  of  men,  hundreds  of  teams,  and  a  score  or  more  of  steam 
dredgesof  large  size  were  employed.  The  swamps  have  ijeen  draiued  and 
filled  in,  the  hills  levelled  and  graded,  the  great  lagoon  and  broad  canals 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  immense  terraces  upon  which  the  buildings 
are  to  stand  have  been  erected.  In  this  work  of  levelling  and  grading,  a 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  moved. 

Railroad  tracks  hive  l>een  laid  in  every  part,  eighteen  miles  being  now 
completed,  and  electric  lights  are  being  establi<4hed  In  such  nambers  that 
the  whole  area  can  tw  brilliantly  lighted. 

The  plan  of  the  grounds  shows  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the 
bullrings,  and  briefest  inspection  will  show  the  colossal  scale  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  built. 

It  may  be  agreed,  then,  that  the  great  material  elements  will  all  be  In 
readiness  for  the  Exposition.  The  vast  buildings  will  be  filled  with  the 
marvellousexbibits  of  foreign  nations  and  peoples  in  every  department  of 
art,  science,  invention,  and  industry.  Smaller  buildings  would  not  have 
been  able  to  cont^n  them.  But,  besides  these  material  elements,  there  are 
two  new  departments  of  the  Exposition  which  most  clearly  reveal  how 
fully  the  real  value  and  importance  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  grasped. 
These  are  the  two  departments  possessing  special  executive  powers  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Exposition.  Tliey  are  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  same  act. 

Among  the  vital  problems  of  the  century,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
true  positi(m  of  woman.  At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  women  will 
have  their  own  department.  A  noble  building,  designed  by  a  woman  archi- 
tect, will  be  devoted  to  a  complete  exposition  of  woman's  work  and  capa- 
bilities. Amplest  funds  and  the  utmost  liberty  of  action  have  been  given.  A 
board  of  the  brightest  and  most  intelluclual  women  has  sole  and  absolute 
charge  of  this  department,  and  the  results  obtained  will  decide  for  a  cent- 
ury to  come  the  true  status  of  women. 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  well  sets  forth  Its  mission  in  Its  device 
ormotto:  "  Not  things,  but  men  ;  not  matter,  but  mind."  It  provides  for  a 
magniHceut  congress  of  the  raa«ter  miada  of  all  countries,  who  shall  meet 
and,  with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  the  material  elements  of  the  progress 
and  civilization  of  the  age  before  them,  shall  infuse  the  whole  with  the  living 
fire  of  thought,  and,  as  in  an  alembic,  distil  therefrom  lesnlts  of  Incalcu- 
lable value  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  more  than  Indicate  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
great  ExpoMitioo.  Many  very  important  matters  have  been  passed  over 
entirely,  but  in  summary  this  may  be  said:  The  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1803  will  be  a  success,  because  from  the  beginning  its  vatttnoss,  Its 
Importance  and  function,  have  been  thoroughly  understood,  and  prepara- 
tions made  accordingly  ;  because  money,  men,  and  materials  are  amply  pro- 
vided and  available;  because  the  task  has  been  perfectly  proportioned  to 
the  time  available ;  because  the  whole  world  is  as  deeply  Interested  in  the 
Exposition,  as  conscious  of  ita  importance  aud  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
the  day,  and  as  anxloos  for  the  final  results ;  and,  finally,  because  it  will 
tbeKfore  be  the  first  really  International  Exposition  ever  held. 
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Thk  present  year  witnesses  the  birth  of  a  fast  Hteainsblp  service 
Paclflc— between  the  port  of  Vancouver  and  those  ot 

TOKORAMA,  8RAN0BA.I,  AND  BONO  KOXO. 

Japan,  a  country  which  is  fast  advancing  to  a  foremo-t  plac*  in  the 
attention  of  tourists,  is  now  no  longer  impossiltle  or  only  to  be  visited  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  money :  ten  days  barely  gires  time  to  make 
acquaintances  when  Yokohama  is  reached.  The  tourists  from  New  York, 
or  any  of  the  large  Eastern  cities  having  60  days  to  spare  can— .just  think  of 
it  I— see  Japan  and  spend  a  month  in  visiting  its  many  strange  attractions. 
Notwithstanding  improvements  in  service  the  (ares  are  being  reduced. 

The  route  from  Vancouver  is  300  nolle!)  shorter  than  any  other  trans- 
Paciflr  rout'',  and  Vancouver  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the  Atlantie 
than  any  other  Pacific  poit. 

TbestcamshliN)  "  Empress  of  Indi«,"  "  Empress  of  Japan,"  and  "  Empress 
of  China,"  built  under  contract  with  the  Imperial  Government,  to  carry  the 
Royal  Mails,  have  developed  a  speed  of  over  19  knots  per  hour.  They  are 
each  6,000  tons  burden,  (85  feet  in  length,  and  51  feet  in  br,.adth,  and  are  pro- 
pelled by  twin  screws,  the  engines  being  triple  expansion. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  lo  strength  and  safety.  The  hulls,  in 
addition  to  having  double  bottoms  extending  their  full  length,  are  divided 
into  numerous  water-tight  compartments,  thus  rendering  them  practically 
unsinkable. 

The  cabins  are  large  and  r  nomy  and  contain  all  the  modem  improvements, 
many  new  features  being  added  ;  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  lux- 
urious fittings.  The  promenades  are  extensive  and  free  from  obstructions. 
The  saloons,  smoking-rooms,  social  balls,  and  all  passenger  accommodations 
are  amidships  and  surpass  a  ything  afloat.  The  vessels  are  lighted  through- 
out with  electricity — in  a  word,  modern  marine  architecture  has  in  these 
palaces  excelled  itself. 

Steamships  leave  Vancouver,  B.  C,  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

For  sailings,  rates,  berths,  ami  information  apply  to — 

C.  E.  HcPherson,  Assistant  General   Passenger   Agent,  St.    Joho, 

N.  B.,  and  211  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
'R.  V.  Skin.ver,  General  Eastern  Agent,  35H  Broadway,  New  York. 
•T.  F.  Lkk,  District  Passenger  Agent,  232  So.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
C.Shkbbv,  District  Passenger  Agent,  11  Fort  Street  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
M.  M.  Stern,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Chronicle  Building,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  B.  DoDWELL,  General  Agent  China  and  Japan,  Shanghai,  China. 
Arcrkr  Baker,  European  TrafBc  Agent.  67  and  68  King  William, 

London,  E.  C,  Eng.    Or  to 

D.  McNicoLL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal. 


: 


MAna,  1MLDKA5RA; 


SOMK  tweoty-five  years  ago  George  Francis  Train  was  uniTeraally  de- 
nominated a  visionary  and  crank  because  of  his  flowing  predictions  of  the 
future  of  Omaha,  then  but  a  cillage  of  three  thousand  people:' 

Now  in  this  year  of  our  Lard  1891,  when  the  city  has  attained  such  posi- 
tion that  Chackckt  M.  Depew  can  say  that 

"  Omaha  is  about  to  be  the  centre  of  the  American  business  empire,  from 
"  which  sbould  flow  the  prosperity,  coloHsal  and  magniticeut,  beyond  the 
"  dream  of  any  imagination  which  awaited  the  people  of  the  United  States 
"In  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those  who  are  even  now  past  their  majority," 
and  as  to  elicit  from  f^itm  I'^ter  tiuaeral  Wanamaicer  the  statement  that 
"  You  seem  to  be  the  hub  around  which  the  States  are  moving,  and 
"  from  this  great  bub  over  the  spokes  go  outgreat  throbbings  of  your  tireless 
"  endeavors.  Omaha  seems  to  stand  for  more  energy  to  the  square  inch  than 
"  any  other  point  in  the  country," 

an  1  when  '.be  authentic  statihtios,  such  as  are  given  here  below,  show  the 
city  already  far  beyond  the  predictions  of  Mr. "Train,  It  would  be  right  and 
Just  to  era-te  the  words  "  visionary  "  and  "  crank  "  from  after  bis  name,  and 
write  In  tboir  place,  prophet  aud  geuius. 

FOPCl^TION. 
U.  S.  Census,  1880.  30,518. 
U.  S.  Census,  1890,  140,452. 
Increase  in  ten  years,  360  per  cent. 
With  in  a  radius  of  5  miles,  35,000  additional. 
Sixty  Public  and  Private  Schools,  with  2»,;«0  pupils. 

THE  I^BOEST  IM  THE  WORLD. 

Smelting  works.  Linseed  oil  works. 

White  lead  works.  Waterworks  pump. 

168  manufactories,  with  capital  invested  of  eight  milllonii. 

206  Jobbiug'houses,  with  capital  invested  of  fourteen  millions. 

K  Banks,  with  capital  invested  of  six  and  one-half  millions. 

Insurance,  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capital  invested  of  eight 
millions. 

Omaha  is  the  Third  Largest  Packing  Centre  of  the  United  States,  the 
stockyard  receipts  for  1800  being  :  Cattle,  606,660  ;  bogs,  l,6r3,314  ;  sheep, 
156,188,  aud  horses,  5,318. 

Two  belt-line  railways  encircle  the  city,  supplying  access  to  the  13  lines 
of  railway  now  centring  here. 

Sixty-one  miles  of  paved  streets,  85  miles  of  sewers,  102  mites  of  street 
railway,  5  publlt  parks,  numerous  fine  theatre  and  hotel  buildings  render 
it  one  of  the  most  convenient,  pleasant,  aud  luterestiBg  cities  of  America 
to  visit. 


5()UTH  OMAHA,  NEBHASKA. 

•  THE  MAGIC  CITY  "  OF  THE  WEST. 


SocTH  Omaha  is  situated  three  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Omi 
and  from  the  building  operaliouH  now  in  progress  all  along  the  linr  of  elec 
trie  slreet  railway  (which  connects  the  two  cities  by  a  ten  minutes  service) 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  ere  long  they  will   be  separated  only  by  an  imag- 
inary line  of  division. 

South  Omaha  has  earned  her  title  of  "  The  Magic  City"  by  her  marrel- 
lous  growth  and  development.  The  population  in  1885  was  160.  In  1891  it  is 
I2!,000  !  Her  progress,  though  magically  rapid,  has  yet  been  solid  and  snb- 
Btantial.  Her  niagniflcent  public-school  buildings,  her  ten  churches,  and 
her  fine  office  buildings  and  business  blocks  show  that  the  claims  of  pos- 
terity have  not  been  overlooked. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  Justly  popular  Mayor  <Hon.  W.  G.  Sloane)  and 
a  Town  Council  composed  of  brislc,  alert,  and  substantial  business  men,  with 
no  axes  of  their  own  to  grind,  but  with  eyes  ever  open  for  the  welfare  of 
their  city  and  the  prosperity  of  its  future,  to  which  end  they  spend  money 
with  lavish  yet  prudent  hands.  In  public  improvements  such  as  street 
paving,  sewers,  etc..  the  city  expended  In  1888.  «127,870;  in  1889,  $111,700;  in 
1880,  180,000.  and  in  the  year  1891  it  will  total  up  to  more  than  *200,000,  ex- 
clusive of  a  new  city  hall  to  cost  9.'i0,000. 

The  city  is  lighted  and  its  street  railways  are  operated  by  electricity.  It 
has  three  daily  newspapers.  The  well-equipped  lire  department  Is  under 
the  experienced  superintendence  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Smith,  and  the  efficient  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  police  force  is  ably  led  by  Chief  Thomas  Brennan. 

The  poet-offlce  receipts  show  a  steady  increase.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  ending  June,  1891,  they  were  96,488.77;  (or  the  last  quarter,  $7,615.27. 
and  for  the  whole  year  $%,f<00.73,  in  addition  to  a  money-order  bnsineas 
averaging  91.000  per  month,  while  the  letters  delivered  and  collected  total 
up  to  nearly  300,000  per  montb. 

South  Omaha  has  three  banks,  the  principal  one  being  the  National 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  flOO.OUO,  a  surplus  on  July  9,  1891,  of  $35,338.07,  and 
deposits  amountii  g  to  $405,152.14.  This  bank  alone  does  a  daily  business  of 
over  a  million  dollars,  and  the  other  establishments  work  on  an  equally 
large  scale.  Mr.  H.C.  Bostwlck  is  the  cashier  of  the  National  Bank,  and 
will  cheerfully  supply  any  information  respecting  the  city. 

South  Omaha  is  exceptionally  favored  In  Its  railroad  service,  having  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Elkhorn&  Missouri  Valley  as  its  tributaries. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  this  fact  alone,  what  advantages  it  otTers  for 
the  estaliliahment  of  manufactories  or  wholesale  houses  where  rapid  distri- 
bution of  products  is  desirable.  But  there  is  one  opportunity  which  South 
Omaha  oflers  for  the  realization  of  "wealth  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice," 
to  which  attentiou  is  particularly  drawn,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  tan- 
nery, leather  manufactory,  and  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  manufactory.  The 
bides  arc  at  the  front  door,  without  freight  or  transit  charges  of  any  kind, 
and  a  market  of  live  millions  r>f  people  at  the  back  door  are  waiting  topnt- 
c'lase  the  manufactured  article. 

The  stockyards  of  Soutb  Omaha  are  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  and 
rapidlv  working  into  second  place,  while  the  packing-house  industry  is 
second  only  to  Chicago.  The  receipts  of  stock  for  the  six  months  enoinii 
July  20,  1891,  were  as  follows :  " 


Cattle. 
Hogs.. 


■ 


287.187  I  Sheep 76.31i 

an,  130  I  Horses 2,380 

and  the  total  slaughter  of  hogs  for  the  season  was  over  4,200,000. 

The  city  is  disposed  to  deal  very  liberally  with  manufacturers  desiring 
to  locate  or  remove  their  plant  here.  Any  Inquiries  upon  this  head  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  the  Hon,  W,  G,  Sloane. 

Information  respecting  the  city  generally,  it.s  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties, will  be  cheerfully  given  by  any  of  the  following  firms,  who  are  the  fore- 
most in  standing  and  tne  live  business  men  of  the  city  : 

Measrs,  W.  G.  Sloank  &  Co.,  Real  Estate;  Messrs.  Eo,  Jobmson  &  Co., 
Real  Estate  ;  Mr.  Z.  P.  Hedges,  Keal  Estate  ;  Messrs.  Cockrell,  Hdnt  & 
Carpenter,  Real  Estate;  Messrs.  Monohan  &  O'Neil,  Real  Estate  :  Mr.J 
y>.  SiHE,  Real  Estate ;  or  Mr.  H.  C.  Bostwick,  Cashier  South  Omaha  Na' 
tional  Bank. 


DrjO.  I  IXi\.'E(,    n  E*DIVAk5IVJ 


iy  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Stac«,  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  ia  located 
the  county  seat  of  Ga^  County,  Nebraska— the  charming  little  city  of 
Beatrice,  of  U,OIX)  inhabitants.  Its  beautiful  natural  advantaKes.  it  t  shade 
trees,  winding  drives,  elegant  and  tasteful  homes  surrounded  by  well-lcept 
lawns,  have  won  for  Beatrice  the  title  of  the  Queeti  of  the  Blue.  And  richly 
is  the  name  deserved,  for  the  invigoraiinK  climate  and  perfect  system  of 
sewerage  make  Beatrice  a  queen  of  cities  from  a  sanitary  point  also.  In 
modem  improvementa  the  city  is  not  deQcient — streets  paved  with  brick 
produced  from  our  own  factoriei  ;  a  Holly  system  of  water- works  alfordinp 
the  very  beat  of  fire  protection.  The  streets  and  homes  are  well  lighted 
with  electric  lights  and  gas,  while  horse  car  and  motor  lines  afford  rapid 
conveyance  from  one  point  to  another. 

Financially  the  city  is  flourishing,  the  combined  capital  of  the  banks 
being  yaOU.UOO.  A  building  association  with  a  capital  stock  of  $280,000  i^i 
among  the  city's  institutions.  Manufacturing  industries  are  well  repre 
sented,and  in  them  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  are  invested. 

The  opening  here  is  good  for  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses.  The  rail- 
roads, recognizing  the  advantages  of  location,  commercial  importance,  and 
railway  connection  that  Beatrice  possesses,  recently  placed  the  city  on  a 
parity  with  all  Missouri  River  cities,  thereby  enabling  shippers  at  Beatr'ce 
to  reach  the  trade  in  southern  Nebraska  and  northern  Kansas  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  competitors  at  those  points.  The  railroads  centring  here 
are :  From  Chicago,  the  C,  B.  &Q.,  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P..  and  the  U.  P. ;  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  theC.  K.&N.,  theO.  &  R.  V., 
and  the  K.  C.  &  B. 

A  leading  attraction  of  this  stirring  little  city  Is  the  Chautauqua  Asso- 
ciation, that  has  just  closed  its  third  annual  session.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Big  Blue  River,  just  outside  the  city  li-nlts,  the  motor  line  affording  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  grounds.  The  natural  beauty  of  these  grounds  is 
unsurpassed,  with  a  water-course  of  four  miles  supplied  with  the  double- 
decked  steamer,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue,  capable  of  carrying  three  hundred 
passengers;  shady  drives  and  walks,  and  a  broad  stretch  of  lawn,  dotted 
with  white  tents  and  picturesque  cottages.  The  Association  has  erected  a 
t«bernacle  capable  of  seatini;  ten  thousand  people,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  halls.  The  session  just  closed  has  been  a  successful  one,  and  the 
Chautauqua  gainr,  each  year  in  popularity  and  attendance. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Beatrice  are  something  to  be  proud  of : 
Nine  city  schools,  seven  of  which  are  flue  brick  buildings:  Prof.  Blake's 
Academy,  a  private  school  of  high  order  and  great  refinement ;  St.  Joseph's 
R.  C.  School,  a  Kindergarten,  and  a  Business  College,  steadily  growing  In 
attendance.  The  State  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Youths  is  located  east 
of  the  city,  in  commodious  and  perfectly  arranged  buildings. 

Beatrice  has  a  public  library,  well  equipped  with  over  two  thousand 
books  ;  a  Business  Men's  Club,  occupying  luxuriant  and  tastefully  appointed 
rooms ;  nineteen  churches,  eight  hotels,  two  opera-houses,  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  strong  in  numbers.  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F,  and  secret  socie- 
ties are  well  represented  and  flourishing. 

During  the  year  181)0  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds 
show  1,774  transfers  of  real  estate,  the  consideration  paid  being  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars. 

Beatrice  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  richest  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural region  uf  Nebraska,  which  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  of  which  there  are  in  Gage  County  this  year:)0,73e  acres;  also  1S7,281 
acres  of  corn,  30,S77  acres  of  oats,  2,:)l!0  acres  of  rye,  and  10,068  acres  of  flax, 
making  a  total  of  217,125  acres.  The  total  acreage  of  the  county  is  805,353. 
The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  above  mentioned  does  not  Include 
pa.sture  lands  or  orchards,  which  will  bring  the  grand  aggregate  up  to 
fully  400,000  acres  in  actual  cultivation,  having  but  a  trifle  over  100,000  acres 
of  wild  land  In  the  county.  In  fact,  no  county  in  the  West  can  show 
•uch  a  degree  of  prosperity. 


"  Weflgurt  to  owi"» 
t  tiw  like,  and  then  we  I 

NEW  YORK.       CHICAGO.       MINNEAPOLIS. 


These  nre  to  be  the  three  threat  cities  of  this  continent. 

Do  you  doiiht  about  th(>  last-named  city?    If  so,  read  this. 

The  Arst  house  was  buitt  in  Minneapolis  in  18S3, 

In  1870  the  populntion  was  18,000. 

The  next  ten  years  cloHed  with  46,000. 

Then  came  the  wonderful  growth  of  1  JO.OOO  in  ten  years. 

U.  S.  census  for  1880  sliows  164,738. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  largest  utilised  water  power  on 
continent  (53,000  horse  power). 

Minneapolis  is  the  jobbing  metropolia  of  the  Northwest,  as  well  aa  the] 

manufacturing  metropolis. 

The  country  directly  tributary  embraces  about  one-third    of    the 
United  States. 

This  country  has  in  most  cases  a  less  freight  rate  and  a  less  mileage  [ 
to  Minneapolis  than  to  Chicago. 

Our  freight  rate  to  and  from  the  East  is  substantially  the  same  as 
Chicago's. 

The  jobbing  of  Minneapolis  was  over  $300,000,000  in  1890. 

The  most  interesting  field  fur  jobbers  in  the  United  States. 

Minneapolis  has  greater  manufacturing  interests  than  any  Western 
city  outside  Chicago. 

The  value  of  manufactures  last  year  was  190,000,000. 

Minneapolis  is  the  greatest  Uiinbpr-proJucing  city  in  the  world.     LAst 
year's  lumber  cut  of  15  mUls  was  8H0,UU0,0UO  feet,  valued  at  180,000,000. 

The  wheat  receipts  of  Minneapolis  are  larger  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

The  total  is  considerably  larger  than  the  combined  receipts  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Duluth. 

More  actual  wheat  is  sold  in  Minneapolis  Chamber    of  Commerce 
than  in  any  other  building  in  the  world. 

Around  the   Falls  of  St.    Anthony  stand  25  of  the  largest  flouring- 
mills  in  the  world  which  annually  consume  35,0o0,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Over  7.000.000  barrels  of  flour  made  in  1890. 

The  city  has  the  new  linen  mills,  the  second  with  complete  equipment 
in  the  United  States. 


VNEAPOLIS,  MU 

The  manufacturing  output  of  the  city  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  making  her  in 
the  rank  of  manufactures  the  seventli  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  banking  capital  is  about  «9.OO0,00O. 

Amount  in  savings  banks,  $5,000,00:1—18,300  depositors. 

The  clearings  last  year  were  $802,000,000,  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  dS^. 

There  has  never  been  a  national-bank  failure  in  Minneapolis,  and  but 
one  State-bank  failure  (in  1875). 

There  are  over  1 ,500  acres  in  parks. 

There  are  six  or  seven  handsome  lakes  within  the  city  limits. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  light— less  than  20  mills. 

The  assessed  valuati,.n  of  the  city  is  $138,000,000,  only  40  per  cent, 
of  its  market  value. 

The  religious  advantages  of  Minneapolis  are  not  eqaalle<l  by  any  city 
in  the  country  in  proportion  of  population. 

There  is  a  church  to  every  1,200  people,  a  better  showing  than  is  made 
by  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  "City  of  Ctiurches." 

Minneapolis  has  the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States  of  similar  size. 

The  death  rate  in  1890  was  11.75  per  1 ,000,  being  lower  than  that  of 

26  other  cities  including  all  principal  Western  cities. 

Minneapolis  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  California 
fruit  sold. 

More  fruit  is  sold  here  than  in  any  other  two  Western  or  Northwestern 
markets  outside  of  Chicago. 

The  saloon  business  is  confined  by  "  patrol  limits,"  a  boundary  outside 
of  which  not  a  saloon  can  exist. 

This  is  conAned  to  about  three  blocks  wide  in  the  business  centre,  and 
in  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  not  a  saloon  can  be  found.    The  saloon 

license  is  $1,000. 

■*  Minneapolis  possesses  all  the  advantages  that  any  other  city  of  the 
West  can  claim,  and  several  that  they  do  not  possess,  which  latter  are 
more  important  in  considering  the  future  of  a  city  than  any  advantages 
that  these  cities  share  in  common.'"— JVeio  Yorfc  H'orM  editorial.  May  17, 

leoi. 

The  Public  Library,  supported  by  taxation,  contains  over  40,000 
volumes.  The  building  is,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  Boston 
building,  the  finest  in  the  United  State*. 

Minneapolis  takes  first  rank  among  cities  in  educational  advantages, 
fifty-two  brick  school  buildings,  four  high-schools,  and  a  Sta>e  university. 

The  BxpoeitioQ  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
seating  capacity  is  15,000. 

The  Business  Union  of  Minneapolis  invites   correspondence  with     * 
Tiew  of  locating  manufacturing  and  jobbing  enterpriaes. 


WESTERN   COLORADO    AND    ITS  METROPOLIS, 
GRAND  JUNCTION. 
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An  empire  In  Itoelf,  where  once  the  wild  savage  roamed,  the  cactus 
and  sagebrush  grew  profusely,  and  which  our  school  geographies  marked  as 
a  portion  of  the  great  American  Desert.  Ten  years  of  American  thrift  and 
enterprise  have  caused  cities  and  towns  of  commercial  importance  to  spring 
up  and  extensive  IrrJKatiug  canals  to  be  built,  which  have  made  the  valleys  to 
bloom  with  agricultural  and  faorticulbural  pro  lu^ts,  uutU  we  are  compeUi 
to  recognize  them  as  the  garden  spots  of  the  West. 

Colorado  contains  104,500  square  miles,  about  738,000  acres  la<-ger  than 
the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  divide  the  State  into  an  eastern  and  western  slope,  nearly 
evenly  divided  in  area.  Twentyyears  ago  the  little  villages  of  theeastem 
slope  were  struggling  to  maintain  themselves  from  the  accustomed  name 
of  "  trading-poets  "  :  to-day  they  are  flourishing  cities  which  rank  in  wealth 
and  population  with  their  sister-cities  of  the  Eastern  States.  What  will 
twenty  years  bring  Grand  Junction,  with  as  large  or  larger  territory  to 
draw  from— the  empire  of  western  Colorado,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Lake,  Pitkin,  Eagle,  Rio-Blaiico,  GarHeld,  Gunnison,  Montrose,  Delta, 
Mesa,  Ouray,  San  Miguel,  Dolores,  Grand,  Hinsdale,  and  Saguache,  many 
of  which  are  as  large  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  also  a  laree  portion  of 
Utah— with  their  vast,  rapidly-developing  mineral  and  agricultural  t»- 
sonrces,  already  the  terminus  of  three  trunk  and  two  smaller  lines  of 
railway,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Colorado's  two  largest  rivers,  the  Grand 
and  Gunnison,  fed  by  eternal  springs  and  melting  snow,  which  furniiih  an 
Inexhaustible  water  supply  for  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  along  their 
•ource  in  the  heart  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grand.  The  land  of  fruit  and  son- 
shine,  where  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  grapes,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits  grow  in  quality  and  quantity  to  equal  if  not  surpaaa  the  famous 
orchards  of  California,  with  a  market  In  the  surrounding  mountain  towna 
that  beats  the  world. 

There  are  inexhaustible  coallletda  at  our  very  door.  The  geographical 
location  of  these  great  mining  districts  points  to  them  as  the  future  great 
smelting  district  of  the  West.  There  is  a  down-grade  haul  from  all  of 
them,  with  the  only  natural  water  grade  through  the  mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Ten  years  will  see  Grand  Junction  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing city  and  railroad  centre.  It  possesses  an  intelligent  class  of  people,  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  helping  hand  to  all  worthy  new- 
comers. 

Spac«  forbids  our  mentioning  the  many  advantages  offered  to  capital 
seeking  Investments,  and  home-seekers.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Board  of  Trade  will  receive  personal  answers. 
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COLORADO    SPRINGS,    COLORADO. 

TEN    QUESTIONS    OP    VITAL    CONCERN'. 


1.  Which  is  the  most  beautif al  oltr  ia  the  United  autes  t 
H.  Have  you  any  form  of  pulmonBry.  uialariul,  or  nerroua  trouble  I 
3.  Are  you  broken  down  by  overwork  t 
t.  Have  joo  any  friends  aftboted  in  any  of  these  ways  I 

S.  Do  you  know  that  tens  of  thousands  hare  been  cured  of  suoh  troubles  by  going 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  I 

6-  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  I 

7.  Do  you  know  that  many  people  think  Colorado  Springs  the  most  beantlfnl 
residence  city  lik  the  United  States  I 

8.  Do  you  know  that  many  more  think  Colorado  Springs  the  tMsst  health  resort 
in  the  wholn  world  I 

8.  Do  you  know  that  thousands  have  found  at  Colorado  Springs  the  care  or 
alleviation  which  the  noted  redoru  both  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  had  failed  to 
affbrd  I 

10.  Do  you  know  that  the  social  and  educational  advantages  of  Colorado  Spilngs 
are  superior,  that  its  scenic  surroundings  are  unrivalled,  and  that  its  climate  is 
norld-famouj  t 

All  who  are  interested  In  this  suhfeot  can  obtain  full  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion by  addressing 


OrO.   It.   Bt'CKMA.V, 

Seoratary  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


[LANTA,    GKORi 


Atlanta  was  incorporated  as  a  cily  In  1847,  and  ha»  been  the  Capital  of 
the  Slate  of  Georgia  since  IMI18.  It  in  the  rounty  seat  of  Fulton  County,  and 
is  the  largest  aud  most  important  city  in  the  State:  101  miles  north  went  of 
Macou  and  171  miles  westof  Augusta.  Population  in  IdOU,  9,534  ;  in  1870,21,- 
788;  in  1880,  37,100;  and  in  1800,  05,591.  according  10  the  United  Statea  censot 
rcturnv  of  these  years;  about  O'^r-tljird  of  tbcHe  are  negroes.  It  is  an  Im- 
IKjrtant  railway  centre,  and  vei..  appropriately  temicd  the  "Gate  Cry  of  the 
South."  Eight  railroad  lines  centre  here.  1  bey  arc  the  Central,  the  Geoisio. 
the  Richmond  &  Danville,  the  Atlanta  &  ^V  est  Point  and  Western  Bailway 
of  Alabama,  the  Georgia  Pacific,  the  Wcstcm&  AtUotic,  and  the  Loai»- 
vllle  &  NoabviUe,  the  East  Tcauessee,  Virginia  &.  Georgia,  aud  tbe  .\tUnta 
&Floiida.  There  ure  65  miles  of  street  railways,  nearly  all  operated  by 
electricity.  Atlanta  lies  1,US5  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  is  built  upon  hilly 
ground,  aud  occupies  I ae  highest  poiutordividmg  ridge  bet'.vcen  the  Gulf 
on  tbe  west  aud  the  Atlantic  Oceau  oa  tbe  east.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  about  three  and  a  halt  miles  in  diameter,  the  Union  Passeu. 
ger  Depot  being  the  pivotoJ  point.  L.  1'.  Grant.  Park,  about  tno  miles  from 
the  depot,  contains  flue  drives,  lakes,  etc.  The  Gentlemen's  Driving  Part, 
located  about  tbe  same  distance  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  city,  is  also  a 
very  popular  resort  for  its  members.  The  Driving  Club's  quarters  are 
located  in  tbe  groundsof  the  Piedmont  Exposition  Company,    'fhe  principal 

Sablic  buildings  are  tbe  State  Capitol,  tbe  Court  House,  and  the  Chamber  of 
timmerce  Building.  There  are  also  some  unusually  hne  church  buildingx 
and  college  structures,  and  the  Kimball  House  is  generally  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  botelsof  the  South.  The  principal  manufactories consixl  of  thre« 
large  cotton  uiilis,  four  large  furniture  factories,  two  cottonseed-oil  mills,  a 
brewery,  four  manufactories  of  fertilizers,  thirteen  planing  mills  and  a 
bridge  and  iron  work$<;  in  add  1  lion  to  wliich,  brick,  marble^  spring  beds, 
patent  medicine,  trunks,  tinware,  glass,  showcase.-s  terra  cotta,  saws,  and 
paint  are  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  also  two 
large  railway  shops  located  in  the  city.  The  business  of  the  city  amounted 
to  flM.OOO.Ixk)  iluring  the  year  181K.',  exclusive  of  ^.IJIXI.IXIO  produced  bv  the 
various  manufacturers.  The  total  valuation  of  tbe  properly,  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  year  1800  was  94^'^^'<'i^;  actual  value,  from  onebalf  to  two- 
thirds  more.  Sixteen  bankingesta  lishi.ents,  with  atotal  capital  of  $4,000,- 
000,  do  business  here;  two  of  tbe  number  being  national  banks.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  twelve  councilmen  and  six  aldermen. 
The  police  force  coiuiists  uf  121  men,  includingolBcerH,  and  are  undrr  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  tk)nimla.sioners.  The  Fire  Depart  ment  consists  of  SJ  men. 
three  steamers,  one  hose  wagon,  four  reeU,  three  hook  and  ladder  trucks, 
about  15,0ilUfvec  of  bose,  and  a  chemical.  The  publicschool  system,  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1872,  is  regarded  as  nearly  perfect  as  an  educatiouui  system 
of  any  city  can  be.  There  are  17  publicschool  buildings,  with  a  seatinKca- 
paclty  of  6,000 ;  120  teachers,  to  whom  *»i.'i,000  is  annually  paid  in  salaries,  xhfl 
private  educational  institutions  con«istof  three  medioa)  col legi^  four  young- 
adie.4'  seniinarien,  and  twocollegiatc  institutes  for  iHjys.  The  Georgia  State 
Technological  School   has  recently  been  erected  here,  and  is  engaged  In  a 

?;rand  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  addition  to  this  are  six  large  institutions 
or  the  education  of  colored  men  and  women.  Sixiy-two  church  edifices 
are  in  exist i-nce,  coinpriaing  all  the  recognized  sects;  two  libraries,  tbe 
Young  Men's  Library  and  the  State  Library,  together  boast  about30,000 
volumes.  Atlanta's  streets  are  paved  almost  entirely  with  Belgian  block, 
and  are  lighted  entirely  with  electricity. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  site  now  occupied  bv  the  city  was  In  1830.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  place  was  called  Terminus.  In  1843  it  was  a  town  and 
dad  undergone  another  change  of  nomenclature,  being  then  known  as  Mar- 
thasvllle.  In  1347  the  name  was  changed  to  Atlanta,  and  the  city  has  In- 
creased rapidly  in  wealth  and  population. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  acquired  great  Importance  as  the  chief  trade  cen- 
tre between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  South,  and  the  seat  of  various  govemmei  t  works  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  then  strongly  fortifled.  Gen.  Sherman  began  an 
advance  upon  It  from  That tanooga  at  the  beginning  of  IHiM.  The  defence 
was  intrusted  to  lien.  .loseph  E.  Johnson,  occupying  a  position  at  Dalton. 
By  a  series  of  flank  movements,  and  some  severe  fighting,  particularly  at 
Resaca,  New  Hope  Church  and  Kennesaw  and  Lost  Mountain,  Johnson, 
though  skilfully  manoeuvring,  was  forced  to  retire  from  position  to  posi- 
tion to  tbe  very  defences  of  Atlanta,  which  he  reached  before  tbe  middle  of 
July.  On  the  Ivth  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Hood,  who  assumed  tbe  offen- 
slve.  Tbe  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Atlanta  was  besiefred  till 
Sept.  Ist,  when  Hood  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  Before  abandonUK  tbe 
city  to  fall  t>ack  on  Macon,  Gen.  Hood  set  fire  to  all  the  machinery,  supplli 
and  muDit\on«  o(  war  which  be  could  not  remove. 
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BUlDGliroRT,  CONN. 
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Bridrbport  Is  ple«a«DtI;  tocAted  apon  Long  Island  Sound,  flfty-elgbt 
mile*  from  New  York,  aad  poaseaauB  a  harbor  accemtble  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Krom  the  breakwater  at  its  mouth  to  the  bead  of  navigation, 
about  three  miles,  a  nearly  continuous  Hoe  of  docks,  wbarTes,  and  railroad 
facilities  are  alTorded  for  loading  and  discharging  freight  and  ini-rrhandian, 
Tbcaeare  supplemented  by  Black  Rock  Harbor  ou  the  went,  already  the  lo- 
cation of  some  of  the  largest  and  moat  important  industries.  Two  lines  of 
steamers  ply  daily  between  Bridgeport  and  New  York,  and  the  city  In  lo- 
cated upon  the  direct  line  of  the  Consolidated  Railroad  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  railroads. 
The  connection  with  the  latt^^rslTords  direct  communication  with  the  great 
West.  Freight  can  be  shipped  to  all  points  in  the  Western  States  at  rates 
as  low  as  from  New  York  or  any  other  city. 

Bridgeport  has  a  population  of  about  SO,(nO,  Ita  different  branches  of 
ladostry  have  in  many  instances  obtained  a  worldwide  celebrity.  Among 
them  may  Iw  mmlioned  sewlng-macbineH,  brass  and  brans  goods,  metallio 
cartridges,  carpets,  carriages  and  carriage  trimmings  and  supplies,  bats, 
ahoss,  saddlery  and  harness,  patent  leather,  house  furniture  and  decora- 
lions,  malleable  Iron,  copper  and  cold  rolled  steel  plates,  heavy  furgings, 
steel,  steam  engines,  boilcn,  power  preasis,  lathes  and  other  heavy  aod  llgbt 
machinery,  pocket  cnllerr,  typewritrnt,  grapbopbonea,  mechanical  toys, 
atumlnnm  metal  and  goods,  locks,  nrgnun,  silk  goods,  shirts,  and  corset.4. 

No  place  of  its  sise  affords  a  tn-tter  element  for  latxir  of  all  descriptions 
Ibso  Bridgeport.  The  suiturba  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  cen'reof  the 
city  by  horve  car,  and  afford  cheap  and  pieaxant  homes  for  mechanics  and 
laliorvrs.  TbouMinds  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become 
land' and  bouseboblers.  Labor  under  such  auspices  Itecomes  conservative, 
reliable,  and  diligent.    No  serious  strikes  or  riots  have  occurred  here. 

The  ciiy  has  live  national  banks  of  ample  capital,  four  savingo  t-anm, 
Cairying  over  nine  million  deposits  and  nearly  half  a  million  aurpliu;  an 
efficient  police  and  flre  department:  all  streets  and  parks  nicely  kept., 
lighted  by  electric  and  gas  lamps;  aod  miles  of  superb  drainage.  Tliere  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  for  Ore, manufacturing,  and  domestic 
purposes,  sapptied  by  a  private  corporation  at  rates  fully  as  low  as  tb<Mie  in 
other  cities.  There  ore  thirty-Qve  chun-hes  a  public  library  routainiiig  l!*,- 
WW  volumes  and  owning  the  library  building,  a  hospital,  mldows'  bumi-  and 
orpb.in  axylum,  iiiiitual  life-insurance  OM'H^ciation,  excellent  free  iK-hools. 
numerous  public  halls,  two  opera-bouses,  and  several  sjpeilur  hnleN.  The 
public  parka  of  Hrldgcport  are  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  leflect  the 
higliiwt  i-rvdit  on  their  commissioners. 

Bridgeport  has  broad  aveuueo  fronting  directly  n|>un  the  railroad  lines 
IMasing  through  the  oily,  a<id  sffunlinic  magnincenl  sites  (light,  airy,  and 
pleasaiii)  for  factories  and  buslncashousMs  of  all  klndx.  Many  of  these  site* 
are  already  built  upon,  while  others,  not  less  de«lrat>ie,  caii  Iw  obtained 
upon  reasonable  terms.  By  a  system  of  extra  tracks  and  turnouts  alfariled 
by  (he  railroad  companiea,  heavy  freight  can  be  received  and  delivered  at 
the  premises  of  any  large  concern,  wlitle  tbe  advantage,  o^  an  aiirertising 
nedinm,  of  having  the  buildings  in  full  view  of  tbe  thousands  who  daily 
PASS  in  the  railroad  trains  con  t>e  readily  appreciated. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  mannrscturcrt)  and  others,  at  home  or 
abnM<l.  who  are  looking  for  a  place  to  locate  and  may  tie  Inclined  to  avail 
tbemoelvesof  '  >r,  excellent  sites,  railroad  and    water  connections, 

BHidttmtA  t«xe-<  I  superior  boslaess  and  social  a<l vantages. 

For  further  partictilars,  or  aay  InformatiOD  on  the  subject,  address 

Board  or  Thaok. 


[OKOMO,  INDIA 


Natcbal  Gaa.— The  advantagea  of  natural  gas  as  fuel  in  manufacturing 
are  manifest.  With  the  development  of  the  gas  well  has  dawned  a  new  era 
in  manufacturing  and  domettlic  economy.  It  has  so  cheapened  fuel  that 
competition  by  wood  or  coal  is  impossible.  It  has  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  arcat  motor  of  the  universe,  fuel,  and  bos  caused  acomplete  revolution  in 
our  manufacturinK  interests.  The  discovery  and  development  of  the  suppi 
of  natural  gas  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  bas  brought  the  little  city  into  pmniinen 
throughout  the  country.  The  location  of  thirty-two  large  manufactori 
with  an  agi{roi;ate  capital  of  f^.SOO.OdO,  enipluying  more  than  :'l,000  laborei 
who  receive  91,500,000  annually  in  wages,  the  product  of  whose  labor  BKjfre-' 
gat«s  $4,5O(l,(X)0,  and  the  increase  in  Its  population  in  four  years  from  4.000 
tx>  10,000,  clearly  outline  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  this  wonder- 
ful city. 

Transportation  Facilities.— One  Important  adjunct  to  the  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  any  city  is  the  transportation  facilities  furnished 
through  that  marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  railroad.  The  system  of 
railroads  centring  in  Kokomo  spreads  out  in  every  direction  permitting  the 
rapid  transit  of  goods  and  producta  to  and  from  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  and  this  city.  The  main  roads  operating  here  are  as  follows:  ChicaR 
St.  Louis  &  riltsburg  (Panhandle),  I,ake  Erie  &  Western,  and  the  Toled 
St.  Louis  &  Kansas  Ciiy. 

Kokomo  is  54  miles  from  Indianapolis,  140  from  Chica^,  142  from  Cii 
oinnati,  'MS  from  St.  Louis,  181  from  Toledo,  189  from  Louisville,  107  fro 
Michigan  City,  and  'iA>  from  Detroit,  to  ail  of  which  points  there  is  a  dire< 
line. 

Kokomo  is  situated  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  greatest  gasfleld  known, 
and  otters  superior  facilities  for  obtaining  raw  materials,  being  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  great  timber  districts  of  the  Northwest,  the  immense  sand  de- 
positA  of  Illinois,  and  the  iron  ore  of  the  South. 

ScnooLS  AND  Churches.— There  are  in  Kokomo  six  public  schools,  Includ- 
ing a  high-scbool,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  2,800.  Beautiful  church 
eoiHces  repn^sent  the  different  deimaiiuations  with  a  large  membership. 

Nkwspapeus  AMD  Uanks.— Thcrc  arc  twodallyi>nd  four  weekly  papers. 
There  are  three  wellofticered  and  sound  financial  institutions— the  Citv 
sens'  National,  the  Howard  National,  and   the  Russell  and  Dolman  lianks. 

Strkkts  and  Roads. — Kokomo  has  more  miles  of  macadamized  streei 
than  any  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  State.    Good  brick  sidewalks  are   on 
both  sides  of  all  its  streets.    Thirteen  free  gravel   roads  centre  at  Kokomo, 
whose  mileage  will  ag^reg.^te  over  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Statistical  reports  show  that  Kokomo  has  the  smallest  per  cent,  of 
deaths  of  any  city  In  the  counti  v. 

Real  Estate.- Prices  are  below  values,  and,  although  a  large  amoun 
of  Eastern  capital  is  constantly  being  invested  in  Kokomo  property,  greal 
care  has  been  exercised  to  exclude  fictitious  values,  and  it  is  recognizeothal 
there  is  assurance  of  a  large  substantial  increase  in  valuation. 

Kokomo  is  the  youngest  of  the  great  gas  towns,  and  her  wealth  is  so 
distributed  in  active  investment  as  to  olTer  unequalled  opportunities  for  the 
safe  and  advantageous  investment  of  capital,  a  much  larger  per  cent,  being 
returned  than  in  older  and  wealthier  towns. 

Cost  of  Living.— By  reason  of  the  city's  superior  location,  with  a  rich 
producing  country  surrounding  it,  the  markets  are  constantly  supplied  ii 
abundanco  at  low  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  in  consequence  reduced 
to  a  miniaiuni. 

Kokomo  has  an  efOcieut,  paid  Arc  department. 

The  waterworks  were  built  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  The  fire  pnv 
tection  is  excellent,  particularly  in  the  business  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  water  supply  is  pronounced  by  analytic  chemists  the  purest  fur- 
nished to  any  city  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  city  of  Kokomo  is  the  implicit 
confidence  and  uulioundcd  f.iilh  of  the  citizens  in  its  future  growth  and 
prosperitv.  Perpetuity  in  the  gas  supply  is  everywhere  manifest.  The 
State  geologist,  in  a  recent  test  of  the  first  well  borecl  in  the  State,  reported 
no  decrease  in  pressure.  On  every  hand  are  indications  of  Kokomo's  con- 
tinued growth  and  prospeiMty.  Kokomo's  future  is  assured.  Her  people 
are  enterprisina  and  energetic.  They  believe  in  Kokomo  and  its  future. 
The  development  has  but  just  begun. 

There  is  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  residences  and  business 
blocks — a  sure  indication  that  there  is  no  overbuilding. 

To  manufacturers  seeking  locations,  and  others  seeking  the  safe  and 
profitable  investment  of  capital,  we  would  say.  Investigate  the  resources  of 
Kokomo.  The  city  is  offering  special  Inducements  to  manufacturers  and 
capitalists.  She  is  offering  free  gas,  free  water,  and  free  location.  To  cer- 
tain and  ver^  desirable  factories  she  is  offering  a  cash  suhsidyinadi 
to  tree  gas,  free  water,  and  free  land. 
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Nkw  WKBTMiNiiTXR  (commonl;  written  Westminittert  la  one  of  the  moit 
progRasive  and  prombinK  cities  lu  British  Colutnbiic  Situated  on  the 
great  waterway  of  the  province,  about  lU  miles  from  it4  mouth,  it-i  position 
^With  respect  to  provincial  and  forvii^n  t  rode  is  most  f ortunit*.  The  river  i« 
Fquite  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  by  veHsris  drawing  H  feet  of  water.  For 
•ome  years  the  national  government  has  btten  iiarrying  on  extcnilve  worlcs 
for  the  improvemeut  of  this  river,  and  when  tbeae  have  been  completed  it 
will  be  open  to  vessels  of  the  larip*<t  dra't^ht.  Already  several  cargoes  of 
lumber  and  salmon  have  been  taken  from  Wesmlnster  direct  to  foreign 
ports,  and  upwards  of  21)  cargoes  are  expected  to  go  out  of  (he  river  during 
theremainderof  this  year.  The  exports  are  chiefly  lum>)or  and  fl-<h.  With- 
in and  ailjacent  to  the  city  are  four  large  sawmllU,  with  a  capacity  of  over 
500,000  feet  per  day  of  24  hours  ;  and  the  foundation  of  another  large  mill  !■« 
being  laid  within  the  city  timit't.  British  Columbia  Or  and  cedar  are  lu 
Urge  demand  everywhere  on  account  of  their  superior  excellence.  Between 
Westminster  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  arc  also  situated  three-fourths  of 
the  flah-cannlng  establishments  of  the  province.  These  canneries  last  year 
produced  246.000  cases  of  salmon,  and  paid  out  in  wages  about  $300  000.  Be 
sidea  these  industries  the  city  has  a  woolen-mill  lonly  one  In  the  provincei, 
tannery,  several  foundries  and  machine  shops,  sash  and  door  factories, 
['fnmimre  factories,  etc  Here  are  located  the  provincial  penitentiary  and 
lunatic  asylum,  the  central  prison  for  the  mainland,  the  dominion  and  pro- 
vincial land  offices,  the  County  Court  House,  and  the  I>aud  He»{i»try  Office. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  excellent /rr<^  high  and  public  schools;  it  has  t.i 
churches,  two  banlcs,  two  hospitals,  public  llbraiy  aod  Mechanics  Institute, 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  It  Is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  electric  works  be- 
r  owned  and  operated  oy  the  city  both  for  public  and  private  lighting.  It 
)  alaoa  gas  company,  a  telephone  service  (extending  to  Vancouver,  12 
Ivillea  distant),  telegraph  connection  with  the  whole  world,  an  elcctrir  street- 
Uway  company,  and  wll'  shortly  be  connected  by  electric  tramwav  with 
tncobveraa  well  as  with  the  famous  farming  lands  of  Lulu  Island.  Sit 
Pvated  Dear  the  centre  of  Westminster  district  (the  finest  agricultural  dts- 
ttrict  in  the  province),  and  t>eing  directly  connected  with  all  the  farming 
ettlements  by  railway,  river,  or  wagon  road,  it  is  the  natural  and  moU 
onvenient  maritet  for  the  agricultural  communities.  It  li  the  fresh-water 
frniinusof  the  anadiaii  PaciOc  Railway  and  the  western  terminus  of  the 
ntlv  c'jmpietod  Westminster  Southern  (a  continuation  of  the  American 
Great  Northern),  and  is  thus  directly  connected  by  two  great  competing 
tran.<K;ontiDental  railways  with  all  the  American  and  Canadian  railway 
lines.  By  steam<-r  It  has  direct  and  regular  connection  with  Victoria, 
Nanaimo,  Vancouver,  PortUnd,  and  all  the  villages  and  settlements  on  the 
river.  It  is  the  terminus  of  two  transcontinental  railways  and  seven  steam- 
boat lines,  and  is  therefore  unsurpassed  ia  shipping  facilities.  The  city 
onrporation  tok-t  uiiderlAlcvu  and  completed  witnm  the  past  three  yearn 
•Diue  very  i"--'^-' •••'  •■■■'■lir  wnrk«.  A  splendid  system  of  water-works  Is 
i)w  l>eiMc  it  cost  of  $380,000,  which  will  be  unsurpassed  aoy- 

rhere,  th.  n-  being  n  mountain  lake  of  the  tiiifit  xvater.  The 

'also  o»  iL?   and   opi  r  1  -iteam  ferrv  across  l~i  '   xt, 

(WX).  It  has  spent  111  el.  works  ||HO,UOO;  in  coi  Ige 

Lulu   Island,  $(ii).l«IO-,  ill     :      ..,.;  ,i  buiidiuu  for  public  h .in 

lie  parksuu'l    agncullurai-exbibition   buildings  alx>ui   ^'\  ■■■w 

ets  dnrlnt;  pn«t.  three   vesrs   n<>«rlv    ♦ai'l.Ddl).     In  pmof  "i  .ip- 
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DENVER. 

THB  GREAT  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  HER  TRIBUTARY  COUNTBI 


Tbb  discovery  In  1838  of  grains  of  Kold  In  Cherry  Creek,  on  the  site  of  the  pn 
elty,  led   to  the   flret   considerable    mlKrutioo    across  the  plains  west  of    the  Miit 
what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Pike's  Pvuk  Region,"  and  the  niioing  industry  of  Cola 
since  1880  has  practically  doubled  with  each  succeeding  deiade. 

In  1859  gold  was  discovered  at  Gregory  Gulch  in  Gilpin  County  and  the  mining  to« 
Central  City,  Block  Uawk,  &o.,  soon  sprang  into  existence.  From  1839  to  1879,  luclu 
the  little  County  of  Gilpin  alone  produced  929,115,000  of  gold,  91,07.i,a(X)  of  silver,  and  tStt 
of  copper,  or  a  total  of  9^,702,765,  and  from  1830  to  1890,  inclusive  the  total  product  of  j 
one  county  In  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  was  no  less  than  $;?7,037,5.%,  of  which  tl 
fourths  represent  gold.  To-day,  after  thirty  years' continuous  working,  the  mining  ind  j 
of  Gilpin  County  never  looked  more  prosperous,  and  there  are  more  mines  being  oped 
than  at  any  previous  time.  1 

Similar  facts  could  be  given  about  other  counties,  but  special  mention  ma^  be  ■■ 
of  Lake  County  and  the  great  mining  city  of  Leadville,  and  Pitkin  County,  and! 
newer  mining  city  of  Aspen.  For  instance,  from  1800  to  1889,  inclusive,  the  minaj 
Leadville  produced  gold  and  silver,  with  allied  copper  and  lead,  to  the  amoanfe 
$158,405,155,  and  Leadville's  output  for  1890  was  911,798,892.  In  1879  the  first  mineral  j 
coveries  were  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  Aspen;  that  city  soon  sprang  into  existei 
and  during  the  first  ten  years  the  Aspen  mines  yielded  upwards  of  915,000,000,  while  J 
1890  their  output  reached  the  total  of  97,1^>IW>  which  this  year  will  see  increased.  In  j 
also  the  San  Juan  district  yielded  97<000,000of  the  preciotis  and  allied  metals.  i 

All  over  Colorado  the  mining  outlook  was  never  better  than  it  is  this  year,  and  I 
State  that  can  harvest  several  millions  of  dollars  of  the  precious  metals  auid  lead  and  cop 
every  month  of  (he  year  has  a  solid  foundation  for  Its  continued  prosperity.  Last  yi 
1800,  the  total  output  of  Colorado  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  was  9^,880,731,  with  ei 
prospect  of  Indeflnite  increase  with  each  suceeding  year,  while  in  addition  the  great  anj 
ing  and  refining  works  of  Denver  and  Colorado  annually  receive  large  quantities  of  ore  n 
Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Califon^ia,  and  Old  Mea 

But  Colorado  is  also  especially  rich  in  the  possession  of  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  i| 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  of  which  are  as  yet  only  in  their  infancy  but  have  a  vast! 
ture.  According  to  oftlcial  statistics  at  least  20,000  square  miles  of  Colorado  are  under! 
by  coat,  comprising  lignite,  bituminous,  and  anthracite  of  the  bighestquality.  For  180UJ 
output  of  coal  in  Colorado  was  over  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  tons  -n 
shipped  to  Kansas,  California,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska.  The  coal- mining  industry  annul 
lar>:oly  iticreases  to  meet  local  manufacturing  and  other  requirements  and  the  demandj 
adjoining  States.  i 

Ttiu  mining  and  manufacturing  of  iron  is  also  comparatively  new,  and  is  at  present  q 
fined  to  Puel>lo,  where  one  Company  employs  in  its  mines  an  i  works  1,500  men.  TheM 
every  probaliility,  however,  of  the  early  establishment  at  Denver  of  a  large  steel  pla 
which  will  command  the  market  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  as  it  is  beliefl 
and  will  soon  \)e  teHte<l,  that  Bessemer  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in  Denver  for  915  peri 
with  a  fair  profit,  while  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  do  not  get  below  918  with  the  same  el 
of  pig.  ] 

The  superior  building  stones  of  Colorado  are  destined  to  be  an  annually  increasing  id 
of  wealth,  the  value  of  the  output  for  1890  being  estimated  at  93,000,000,  large  qnaiitii 
being  shipped  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  River  cities,  while  Denver  alone  ti 
16,008  cars  during  that  year.  The  p;>anite  Quarries  of  the  State  are  fa^t  coming  to  the  fra 
on  account  of  their  very  high  quality,  as  alao  are  the  various  great  marble  deposit*,  ona 
which,  at  Yule  Creek  in  Gunnison  County,  is  now  l)eing  opened.  It  ii  700  feet  thick,  cJ 
tainiug  five  varieties,  including  a  belt  from  IJOto  200  feet  thick  of  pure  white,  hard  statul 
marble  of  the  tlnest  quality.  ^ 

Colorado  also  has  a  number  of  oil  wells  In  Fremont  County,  which  in  1890  produq 
12,500,000  gallons,  and  oil  and  gas  exi-,t  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  ] 

Colorado  also  has  the  fltu-HC  qualities  of  kaolin  and  plastic  clays.  Denver-made  assaya 
ttre-clay  goods  are  now  Hhipped  to  the  various  Western  States  and  even  to  foreign  coj 
tries,  while  tiles  from  Goldf  u  have  been  shipped  to  Boston  on  account  of  their  high  (lualfl 
Colorado  flre-brick  supply  Montana  and  ot  .er  States;  potteries  are  being  established  j 
developed,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  Colorado  will  become  famous  for  its  bricl 
terracotta,  crockery,  and  other  clay  goods.  A  superior  Portland  cement  la  also  madel 
Denver. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Colorado  has  250  varieties  of  minerals  such  as  (inc.  gypsum, 
baster,  mica,  asbestos,  graphite,  sulphur,  soda,  manganese,  cryolite  (used  in  the  ma. 
facture  of  metallic  aluminum),  talc,  asphaltum,  ozocerite,  &o.,  &c.— in  (act,  like  the  enu 
prising  storekeeper,  Colorado  can  put  up  a  notice  "  If  you  do  not  see  in  the  window  wt 
you  require,  come  in  and  ask  for  it,  as  we  keep  it  in  stock." 

And  of  all  this  vast  region  of  mineral  wealth,  which  long  centories  cannot  exhad 
IMnver  Is  the  railroad,  financial,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  centre  and  the  ca 
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YOST  WRITING  MACHINE 

PvIaUes  Typewriting?  a  Kine  Art. 


i 


PRICE,     $100. 

No  Ribbon.     Cenlre-jjaide  Alignment.     Light  Running.    Benntifnl  Work. 
P<>«h1.     Strength.     Manifolding  Power.     Introduction  Unprecfdentfd. 


'^rr-xri.%& 
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YOST  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 


BRIlJOt:i-»ORT,     CONN. 
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EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

MAKKH8  or  rUK  CELEBIUTKD 

•WHITMAN"    SADDLES, 

Imp«rt«pt  of  EiiKllsh,  Uvrmati.  and  Preucb   Pkrk.  Muiit- 

itiK.  RaciDK,  etc..  Saddles,  Kridlea,  BUm,  Whips, 

Crops,  LexuliiH.  Saddle  Cloths,  etc.,  et«. 

.Vlaken  of  tbe  Spring  Leatber  Tree  aort   l'phol«t«n><l   New 

Tork  RidlDB  School  Saddles. 

TMattiatiary  Mof  thfnaly  tf(ni*0rii  In  thf  wiTt  I  m«kliir  »o4   4««l- 

liirraclaM-«lr  In  SqaMtrlan  OoodiLoSm  tb*laritMtril.Uof  vvlvtf  la 

th>i  I|D>,  bdh  la  polaior  qoaltttM  u<j  ityl**.    Illuitraled  <i>talntu«s  frw. 

WHITMAN    SADDLE  CO., 

1  18  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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uitlr**  \\ 

lii-u  rn  ibr 

Compn  iiy'o 

iiNtnr-pliilr 
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I  r»  tir-tiin  rU 
-'  W  hliutnn*' 
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DO    YOU    CORRESPOND? 

If  you  desire  to  be  in  good  form    in  your  correspondence 
ise  only  the  fine  writing  j>apers  manufactured  by  the   Whiting 

K^aper  Company.        You    will  find    them  to  be  the:    best  for  all] 
he  uses   of   polite   society.       Made  in  rough  and  .smooth  finish! 
and  all  the   fashionable  tints.      Sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United 
States  ^ 
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SOUTH  AMluHIVAN  UFAlEiV  ADVKHTI, 


OUU  ud  arm  Ii~a*  »Wk->  f 
Tmk)  Ihrtl*  C«#«».  bcrkf  Ttftii'M*! 


Tty^Dt^AUK   ^» 


UhderWear. 


Ventilated  Inter.Air.Space  Clottiing. 

4tlnp!<'<1  to  nil  rlltniitoi  ami  nil  viirkHtlnTiv  of  tern r>nr«t lira. 

S'.i.t  !■>  lf*ilh.:;  nirrrhMiitH  In  i»ll  prlitrii**!  cllles.     IIJustnit«<l 
'-•iNlni;ii(i  tn>t^<''il  rrt>o  on  it|<i'1lri)ii<>n  to 

HARDERFOLO  FABRIC  CO..  TROY.  N.  V, 

Mention  ttila  Ms^rlno 


Bearlntf  our  Trade-Mark. 

(WC&W) 

IIIEV    ABC:    THK     BUST    mAOE. 

WELD,    COLBURN    &    WILCKENS 

593   Broadway,  New    York.J 


<'ump.  Icvland  Mow  Put«  (for  CV>I>)a), 
"     lodlnizsd  Cod  I  Irer  <  >ll.  [Tonic). 
t>ragA*«  Pyropboaphite  of  Iron  (BlrMxl 


KUx  r  Horu  KidMi  <Blood  Tonic). 


Nulrlllve  Wln.-»(BI 


(K«t«bll«hM  ]»im 


Wrniiruitf,  Com  p.    DrweM  of  S« 


Reiuiy  M«ile   MiuunI     I'laFHere   (Mild  Can  AOKullque  Tuulh  ^irt         (al 

»nd  Stronn).  fTnBlc).UDSollc  Tocth  Pnwrtct  tnd  P»»tr. 

Svnip   I'vrMpho-ptuif  of    Imn  (Blo<J•('Ori>allD^  Klondr  Hair  Wuh, 


Bl»ootliic  (Kood  for  InnmU) 
Comp.  rid  Eit.  naDditll'in  ami  lth<i- 
barb  (r)e|piraU»c).  ((IVpuratlTi-) 
<.'4imp.  Fid.  Eiff.  s.-nna  ^nd  Dandi'llnii 
Dlilr  of  ralliuva  (Tunl  ). 


El.tiro*  PKEI'AHATId.VS  ,Ki.uhll»h«l  ifMli). 


St.  Tbouisii  Bay  Bnin. 

<llyij<>rln«  »«in  P»n':l  Hair  Tonlo. 

Il'tftemarv  and  Oaatnr  Oil  Hair  Tonic, 

(inlnln-  Hair  Tonlr. 

.•(  lohfl'  —  Iris  Di.  Florence. 


ilu^Bf  WalM-»--Tr([il»  Extnet  ll 

Mown  Hav,  VIolctta.  Joekty  Cl 

Ert.  'o   i.ctc.).  ^ 

Ean  (.^ydoiilni!  (Ilair  SbamiKUk, 

Trtple  Kitrwt  Vanilla  (for  ■ 


Ijno*lot'H.1inkrrU'-  tor  Amlnnn.  —  For  lurthw  IntormiUim  eonorrntnc  Oi»»«  ft»p«atlon»,  ciniaUra. 


[Haviland  china  at  first  hand?. 

■     AbotU  Septembet  i st  the ha7idsome showrooms. 

No.  2  J  8  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of  26th  Street ^ 

luill  be  opened  with  a  complete  line  of 

HAVILAND  &  CO.S  TABLE  CHINA, 

tog>  ther  with  a  full  line  of 

DORFLINGER'S  BEST  AMERICAN  CUT  GLASS. 


yORTB  AMERICAS  RElTEW  ADVERTISES. 
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BKKAU  AND  MILK  SET. 


rank  Haviland,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

NEW  RETAIL  STORE,  218  FIFTH  AYENDE,  CORNER  26tll  STREET. 

*■  We   are  advertised   by  our  loving   friends." 

King  Ilrnry  Vt, 

'he  Portraits  of 

Hcaltlm  Iufant$ 
JSout  by 

Thankful  Parcnt$ 
Offer 

Irrefutahle  Hvidencc 
Of  the  Excel Icnec  of 

MELLTN'S  FX)OD 

FOR  Infants  and  Invauus. 


THE  OOIIBER-GOODAIE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 

Invites  correspondence. 


BABY     K.VW.^WUV., 
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Honest  (ompefition  15  all  n"$ht.  but  t^ 
introduce  an  inferior  article  on  5ome 
el5e'6  reputation  is  piracy.  fl 
A  few  cheap  grocers  are  ojferin^  ai 
/erior  article  under  the  name  of  Frc 
5oup5.  Be  5ure  to  a5k for  the    ■ 

mNC>  AMERICAN  roaD< 
DONT  BE  HUMBUGGED 


,OWDREY  S 


)OUPS 


/lelictoui,  ApprlMtif/,  SoHrhttinj 
Mock  Turtle.  S-.upS  Bouilli, 


Mullifptuwny, 
&«jitplr  will  bv  fciit  by  Exprait  on  raoeipt  uf  Uc 
K.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Bonton.  U.  8.  A. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COOOk 


iboiung/  "oftheaqs 

eVERYrAMlUr 
_  J  SHOULD  HAVE  n 

sth>heKf.whit/wI«son 

iMVehtors  ahd  sole  MA^un<s 
«    PHILADELPHIA. Pfr.  <5- 


THE 

GreatAmericah 


CHANCE   FOR 


To  cu 
left. 


PKEPARKD 
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1 M  ETa.  I  H  KD     VI'l' aULT  y; 
CROSBTS   VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

ACCO&DINO    TO    F&OF.    PEBCT'S    FOBUTTLA, 

In  ths  original  and  only  prepamUon  ot  tlio  Hypapboiphl  to* 
rmm  animal  and  vofceiable  tlssno.  acknowlfil;{<:J  bf  load- 
ing ptijiioians  tbe  mcwt  powerful  restorer  or  the  vital 
(urcea. 

Eapnclallr  reoommeodni  for  BRAIN  KXHAUSTIOV 
SKKVOU.S  PROSTK^TIOS  an.l  IMPAIKKIl  VITAL. 
ITY.  It  suslnins  In  t\icr>T  M<!u[nl  and  Physical  poirer« 
Preveota  Nervous  Disease. 

Pam  phlet  with  t«stlnionlals  tree.  For  sale  br  DruKBlata 
Sent  by  maU  («l)  from  a  West  iSth  Street,  New  Yorl. 

Tbcre    arc    numerous 
Imitations    and    substJ- 

'  Naoagainlne  wlthouti-  ^  l/W^tM/  I  ^» 

tblsalcnatnre  primed  on' 
theUbeLir 


(Sffc^SS^^i^ 


"A  Most  DellcsM 
Pi  spars tieo.'* 


>  Poatac*  Stamp  tor  "TId  Btt  R«o«tpM,' 
fcj.  COWPWEY  CO..  Boatyn.  M.^ 

Tripod  Boiler. 

Safety, 
Economy, 
Low  First  Cost 


DURKEE'S 


QAU  NTLET  BKANP 

ti  MUSTARD. 

MLO  OILY  IN  FDLl  WIIIHT  tUUD  f  AORAIM. 

BssrsDtssd  absolntsly  pur^  and  warranlsd  to  siesl 
lU otbsnJa ftrsscth,  ilihnist  flsrut and rIsinMniMi 


Thrss 

IHriDU  of 

Sop»rloniy 

ruarsDMCd; 


Repeated  tms  nmve  tbat  It  Is 
I'It  Ni)n-»;i| 
tbe  most  Durable  (fvitr  inarlr. 


nljsolatriy  N»n-V:iplo*|>r    snd 


StroDff  teallmonlal/i  from  bun- 
dreds  of  usees  Id  all  parts  ot  the 
ronntrr. 

BlM*  M  to  1.000  B.  P. 

For  full  Inf'irmiiflfn  a'Mr<'H«. 

HA2ELT0N  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  Konon  Block,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


Sargent's  Rolling  and  Reclining  Chairs. 


Iiirfff'^l  variety  Tn  the  world. 
enrLblnK  in   Ihn   Uno  oi  invalds' ai>p~ 
M  BaokjResla.  Bed  Trays.   Invalids'  Beds  and  TaMee. 


AU  klnilti     The 
Also  eTenrLblnK 


pliancy  inicb 
B  am' 
lUoslrated  oatalogiae  trot. 


Rubbar  Ooods.  etc 
Ai<dre-e 
SARGENT  MANUFACTURING  CQ., 

Ml  MuuADVur,  NVw  \:irt  ; 
Qn».r  NoHTii  .Amkhica><  Ukview.  or  Mp^KEooK.  Mich. 


5^ 


SARGENT'S  ROTART  BOOKCASES. 


At  la?* 


.  >ry    J!nTvrT     Tl.viW-. 


•  0.^  all  KiLca  ->ut 


*'■■—" 
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WARM  YOUR  HONB 


WITH  THB 

lyroDEBN  ^^(^^ 


HEA1 

fi^r  STEAM 
HOT  WAl 


FOn  HAROOR  60«T  COAl 


5  Mlh 
EXPLOi>lvt— A     rutl,    i*it«       AN 
RESULTS   GUARANTEED       KEW    ILL 
IPTlVE    CATALOGUE    FREE   TO    ANY    AD£/B 

^=«--=:^«.5o.T«l;?«,ti  PIERCE.  BUTLEBaiPIEBC 


n 


;{^AT, 


Hot  Water  Circulation 

NaTI  ONAL  KoT^VaTER  HeATER  Co 


1 


BOSTON,  .fii^if  7  Fort  Miu.SauAiii. 
CHICAGO, lOI  UMC  5TKirr< 


NEW  YORK.  VOiNTHi  S-mtrr. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  31  MAin  SlUB. 


Arc  you  desirous? 

of  a  pleasant,  moderate  and  even 
heat  throughout  the  severest 
winter  weather  ? 

THE  GURNEY  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM 

will  give  it  to  you. 

For  (tinbcr  particulars  hoc  otir  pamphlet  IhkiIc 

"How  Best  to  Heat  Our  Horpcj." 

FREK    ON    APPLICATION. 

Gumey  Hot  Water  Heater  Company. 


■  AIM  srricc :! 
1SS  Ftiiililln  StTMl,  B«(tMi 

■AANCHti ; 
nM>iSln(t,llMrr«t. 
47S*.CMilSbMt.CWeMk. 


8WW0BWHW,  I 


BSVAfiM!<iiKD  ibii. ' 


IMbllVmX'rW  m 


Boynton  Hot  Water  Heater 


(IS)  Twelve  Sicsa. 


No  Brickwork 


TheM  HMtsrs  »re  operated  >n  »  must  BaocenfOl 
Rraldenrm.  Schools.  Apttrimcni-nouse*.  ami  <■"> 
are  proDoanoed  by  nclcntiflc  en*rt*  ■ 
eoooomlcal,  and  of  tbe  best  mechani 
any  od  the  market.    A I90  nole  man  u '     i .  . 
oaiabrated  Botnto.v  FL-RSAaEa.  llANutfa.  M«. 

»iA:«rrACTuftia>  owit  bt 


\nHT!>    iJUEUn-AX  HeVIKiV  AOrtiitTlSEK. 

T//£    ~ 

Economy 
Ventilating 
Heater 

Id  the  Home,  Church, 
School,  or  buildintjofany 
description,  will  not  only 
thoroughly  and  economic- 
ally warm  it,  but  will  also 
provide  a  means  of 

Perfect 
^^_ Ventilation. 

We  empluy  '  of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  combined  with  Air  Heat,  or 

Warm  Air  alone.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  these  systems,  which  are  being 
used  in  thousands  of  residences  and  other  buildmgs  with  entire  satisfaction. 

J.  F.  PEASE  FURNACE  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Branches :— NEW  YORK,    BOSTON,    CHICAGO.    HARRISBURO,    TORONTO. 


SMTABLtaRXD  1837. 


^OYNTON 


Irl^irife^rAwl 


CO. 


232  4  234  WATER  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 

84  LAKE  STREET, 
h  CHICAGO,  ILU 

'HOT  WATER 

STEAM 
WARM  AIR 


perfect; 


HEATBR&  "^ 

I  A,  Bayatea  0*.,  Wk%^ 

,0810400. 


IM    •»»*    "•"n  »'r  only,  or  In  wmMiiMlaa   oitfe  hot 
«««^M  •b«»D  in  IW  aAoM  oat,  h»  bMMM  immmiSi 


we  I 

n 

rpfa 


tlon      In 
■  rran, 


r«*ninli><>  II  lo  «!*•  Berftwl  aaUatec- 
■     r»«.rj     |Minl«HUr 
d  ftfiU  Mftra. 


I 


Ir   profwrif 


\*»\i.-'. 
^  «***>■ 


;.-#ratii»  14  ft  M#««ihr    tot  •   ffcfiftr    ♦I)*- 
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kHTAHTHONT&CC 


•591  BROADWAY- 


kA*^' 


Jiitw^ 


\MATEURPHOTO- 


)UTFIT5-. 


^^J^  ~  U  M  EQJJALLED" 
IM  DESIGN  CONSTRUCTION* FINISH 

iL^ViTTTWrCD    CftTftL'^GVE    FREE  •*»-» 


Sfreeh 
Soafon. 


!;gPJ^DIAI»ONDJ 


SAFETY, 


_    Md  rnn«.  fllrrl  Drop  Vvrgrlarm,  RlrrI  TuMbf.  t4J«>Ubl«  Ball  ' 
l'U'«t  vklrrUI  aiAnv}  rae  ba^.     riaUbMl  la  taaa*!  aad  Klrk«-I- 

STRICTLY  HIGH   GRADE  IN  EVERY  PARTICUUR. 


Bicycle  Catalogue  FREE. 


Send  sii  ccnit  In  stamps  lor  our  lOO-pags  Illustrated  Catalogue  Ot 
Guns,  Rines.  Revolvers.  Sporting  Goods  ol  All  Kinds,  etc. 


CO.      -       UOWTOIV.    3IA'^*?t.l 


«■  Itot.jw >uubttir»DIUl  ULC 


W.GUMP«.CO..Dayton.O 


■•'^*  tdfarr'S]^ 


I  VI 


\\\w\ 


*^'"<-  o\TAtccy«- 
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Tlie  Nu.  >  MMhins  uki-a   paprr  t  Inabrr  nriile,  uiil  writes 
•  ll>i*6liiehMlonit.       Price)  $100t  4'oiiipl«tc. 

Tha  No.  8  Machine  ukra  ptprr  I4(ncli>>«  wldr,  uil  WT<tr« 
> Mac  18i  UiakM  loD^.    Pilrr,  #lIO,  f'onaplctr. 
Send! for  Catalogut. 


THE  BAR-LOCK  HPF 

The  Moilero  Writing-ITai 

Visible  Writing. 
Permanent  Alignment. 
Automatic     Bibbon  -  7«Mi 

High  8p««d. 
Powerful  Uanifolder.  ^H 

laght-Biinning.    Durable.      ^^ 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Mfg 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


4 


Don't 

Spoil  yoiir 
Feet  with 

Cheap 
Shoes! 


Tbe 


Korrcct 


no  IA^ITATIOn5  kr«  us<4  for  KxDZ&roo,  Cor^iovot)  or  i 
rlaLl5  usc4  In  tl>c  "  BURT  fr  PACKARD  '  KORJteCT  SKAPB '  SS^ 


A  SHOE  SHOULD  SET  AS  EASILY 
ON  THE  FOOT  AS  ONE'S  COAT  ON 
THE  BACK  AND  SHOULDERS.  tT 
SHOULD  GIVE  NO  MORE  PAIN 
THAN  THE  GLOVES.  THE  BURT 
&  PACKARD  "  KORRECT  SHAPE  " 
SHOE  IS  BUILT  ON  THESE  PROPO- 

CmnMC      AhXt      •itraotrrom  ■  If^tter 
^^mUI^^.-■P»^^»oelT•dlUy3l,  IBM. 


MM 


Send  /or 
Illustrated] 
!>  Circular. 

PACKARD^fiaol 
BrocKtoaltos.^ 


Read  our  announcement  "Somelhing  Neweven  [nShoeSi'Mn  Juiiei   lUo  "LtdiM  tndTennli  Goods " I n  Miy  mi 


er»J  Offer.      »V  arf    «»Illn 
qUBllty.  and  MTllbodt   doubt  1 
maDufaoturM.   at  tha   nop 
price  of  $%    Thasa   Bazora 
for  UM.  and  ar«  triad  bnfo 
otber  Razor  at  double  tbo  | 
xqnal  It  la   quality  of  311 
FlBlah. 

Rrnilt  by  Draft,  Muney  Order,  ur  I'nalnl  Nuic  lu  Ibc  amonnt  of  tt  to  Fred  DoUe,  duoacoT 
W.  MadUuo  l$t.,  and  fict  onr  of  tb«  No.  MS  Swedlah  Kanira,  aad  you  atn  rest  aaoqwl  tnal  yoa  b»i 
there  ia, 

NO,  348  SWEDISH  RAZOR  IS  THE  BEST. 

TRY  ONE.    THZT  AEE  BET  READY  FOR  USE. 


LOVELY  WOMAN 


WtlnkU..  k.,i 
I  olikl.i  Dl 


WHY 

Will  fvm  toUral*  rrft'-klM.  PIib|iJm,  »Mk 
bea'ta.  Ti-lluw  nr  M<»|.lr  ftkln.  ll><ti<. 
■1..-1.1..     L,_  I   «„,,,  Of  ,„y  ftib#r   f'lnit 

WHEN 

I  Vnsai,  liRiLLiafT  KTW.^«t<•ov  rmjkHLv 
I  WMiTRiTtit,  r«irRCT  Mbaltm,  ANI> 

'     M»«    WBtl.    WOBTB    LtVIHQ,    If    fOV    Will 

- .>i>fr    u«*    Dr.  ,*iiini'<M'#  prt-nch    ii*>iii<'    , 

OM)liTi>««t*m  War«>r*.     Tub  W*»»«»«i«for  MEN  ••  w-M  —Von*  ■ 

HIHPERFECTLY   HARMLESS.-*- 

•Ud    lt>«    ••iitj    ••>■•    r>>i>-ii    proparaliixi  ii(   A<»t>lc     9l.(H>f>«r  Uu,   i 
I    ka>f««    lot     !&'>«.      b)     Halt    W    M>-    ».l>tr':M.  j 

Middleton  0»ug  C  rf\^M\>j, 

y«.J  Qertlandt  ftttMi,  "B*'"  "l6«^  OtM- 


^S 


fli 


BATH 
CABINET. 


iROLUNS 
CHAIR. 


1    II  UK    t"'       »     rrlml™* 
aa.Bvallkv.  Hmk  In  IbM.  J 
Utrr  ml  Sll.  "l<«    •(•   ••- 

UraM*.KIr.    j.bl.  lo««lfc. 

DfipfTiptKo    Circular*  a 
or  both  malted  rr«M». 

Ne-  UkTen  OlialT  Oo.,  Ne«  Haw 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLE1 

Principal  Examinor  U.  S    Piit<nt  UIUc* 
SOLICITOS    OF 

PATENTS 

AMERIC4S   a!fr>   Fr..:i  . 

639  T  StTMl,  oor.  S«T«atfa. 


wnnmnai 

379  Bro»d«*» 


tl  It  la  V'^V  ** 
red  DoU^  »»M^  ™-. 


THE  BEST. 

nRUSE-  


« 


MOOTg  AMERICAN  REVTSW  ADVeHii^Ml^ 


The  North  American   R 


THE  constant  aim  of  the  editor  of  The  Review  is  to  lay  before  ihe  pnbNr  t 
carefully  matured  tboughts  of  leading  workers  and   thinkers  oa  all 
general  interest  to  intelligent  people.    In  carrying  out  this  policy  the  | 
magazine  show  regular  contributions  from  many  of  the  most  eminent    men 
in  America  and  Euro;>e.  No  vital  quest'on  of  importance  is  negiected.  And  Tb 
being   perfectly   non-partisan,   is    in    position   to    present  all    aides  of 
without  favor  or  prejudice.     It  will  thua  continue  to  be  a  comprehenaive 
highest  and   broadeut  thought  of  the  times,  and  of  its  most  important  acUvit 
direction.    No  intelligent  reader  desirous  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  best  the 
day  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


SOME     PRESS    COMMENTS. 


or  Burpaming  power  and  deep  Interest.  The  purpoeeof  The  Rbntew  Is  to  thn>w  tiL.  ___ 
upon  the  great  question*  wbico  oocnpr  the  public  mind  from  montb  to  montli.  and  ii  perfoi 
•ervlcc  in  a  manner  uopreoeduoted  in  the  hlBtorr  of  miwmlnea.  It  la  not  only  thtit  it  deals  wil 
queBtioD8ju«t  at  the  time  when  people  are  thinking  about  them,  but  oucb  question  is  dealt 
writers  of  eetAbltshed  fame,  who  ore  known  to  Ibc  world  to  be  the  blithest  aaUiorltloa  In  thpli 
Besides.  Tbc  Review  always  gives  both  sides,  being  entirely  impartial.  -  Index.  .Vnr  Haven,  i 

Thk  North  Ambhican  Review  is  ahead  of  any  magazine  this  ooantry  has  ever  seen  in 
ptjrtsnce  of  the  topics  II  discnsees  and  the  sminonoo  of  its  contrlbutora. — Atoanfi  Argut. 

Thk  Noktii  A.MBiUCAn  Review  hn»  recel<  ed  unlremal  applnnse  tor  the  interest,  fresbnei 
otiglnality  of  Its  contents:  the  praise  \»  oniirely  Just.— AVir  Tork  Sun. 

Thk  Normi  American   Rkvikw  Krowg  mor.-   aurt  more    valoable    with  erery  number 
stronger  In  its  articles,  more  comprehensive  and  more  widely  Interesting,  than  It  has  ever  br>en 
Tbs«litoriu  gaining  in  bis  ability  to  command  tbe  resources  of  the  country,  and  '' 
ers  is  not  contlned  U>  uno  class  of  persons  or  to  one  sort  of  sut^ecis     As  at  pre«r ' 
great  Borvicv  in  mnklDg  public  opinion,  and,  whether  you  agrse  with  Itii  writers  >'  ,, 

to  command  atteuLloD.  -Herald.  Boston.  Mfts  s. 

Tbe  North  Amerioa.v  Rkvibw,  as  at  present  conducted,  has  no  prejudice  of  parties 
rellBion.  It  simply  presents  the  opinions  or  writers  noted  in  any  sphere  of  science,  ments, 
physical,  and  >o  fills  a  pince  unique  In  the  history  of  literatoiY,— /ru/«pe?ufrN/,  Sania   Bar 

The  North  American  Review,  edited  by  Lloyd  Bryoe,  is  the  most  oorefally  edttod  an 
coniprebensive  of  onr  American  niontblies.  Its  oontants  are  always  of  special  lutertt 
Toronto,  Canada. 

What  will  Trr  North  American  Review  do  nect  t  It  would  hardly  surprise  the  i . .. 
brilliant  magaxine  to  And  In  its  i>ages  an  article  on  tbe  Slberiitn  exile  system  by  the  (^xar  < 
Chronielt,  Charlotte.  N.  C 

Tbk  North  American  Review  seta  out  a  very  noteworthy  t>anquet  of  good  things  for  | 
of  readers.    Every  article  is  timely  and  good  -Chieano  Hentlil. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Trr  North  American  Revibw  Is  the  variety  of  Its  arti 
as  tbeir  groat  ability.  — iVeica,  Shtjfleld.  Moaa. 

All  classes  of  readers  find  entertainment  and  proDt  in  its  pages.— />emoera/.  Woottli 

Thk  North   American   Review  cannot  be  classed  with  those  magsclnes  Uiai 
glani»)  over  and  read  one  or  two  articles."    Tbe  contrlbations  are  from  soon  excellnnt  pons 
•xbaustive  that  one  is  hardly  satislled  with  tbe  attention  given  to  one  issue  when  tbe  next 
AtnerUyin  Hebrar,  f/eip  York. 

One  of  the  ablest  monthlies  of  the  present  day  is  Thk  North  Ambricak  Rbvibw,  tbe  < 
which  are  Invaluable  to  every  ihougbtfol  reader.- .i<<franc<.  Toronto,  Onl. 

It  id  the  grent  characteristic  of  The  North  American  Review  that  It  always 
number  somv  article  or  articles  bearing  upon  subjects  of  popnlar  Interast,  ~~ 
acknowledged  authority.— Press,  Portland,  Me. 
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MORE  SOLD  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAHES  COMBINED. 


The  Paul  E.  Win  Fountain  Pen, 


Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


450,000  In  Use. 
Positively  The  Leading-  Pen. 

■  An  nhoolilt  ly  t»rt*ct  resrrTolr  pen.  a  pen  compared  wilL  which  all  other  pens  are  frank  failurM.*' 
AmU  toardenlcror  cM-ud  forr«l«l<i«oe.  '•^■rfc  Twain." 

^    D.  F.  FOLEY  &  CO., 

CELEBRATED     GOLD     PENS. 


w 


ABSOLUTELY  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

l>M!i-r    oy    UKTTINfi    THE    UEMIMC. 

CAUTION -FOUtT    P£NS-Bc  laie  th«  peutri!  itampwl  D.F.rOLCT  k  00 

Also  Wholesale  Agents  PAUL  E.  WIRT  FOONTAIN  PENS. 

FOR    SALE    BV     LKADIX;    UEAI.KRS     EV  I'.RY  W II  EKE. 


SiebrecliiUVadley's 

i:atntoffUf    of 

NEW  PLANTS 

MAILKD  rnCE. 

BOeB    HILL  KUBSERIES, 
8a«  BooheUe,  N.  7. 


f^  Liquor  Habit. 


Id  all  UiF  world  THEKE  18  BITT  OKE  CVKS 

DR.  HAINES*  QOLOEN  SPECIFIC 

11  '-.n  )>.-  triv'  n  in  enB^v  t*m,  orlu  arttcl.-*  iif  food,  wllboai 
ih"  ku.'w  \'-tW'-  ■■?  ['Mli-nt  If  De*-r>«ttarv.  t^jiiifc  h<*okof  par- 
li.Mil«r.  (f-.-  A.l.lrr.-  KUI.DCV  HPrt-IKU-  t^~. 
M.  n'.  lor.  KacT  and    Fink  «<>.,  t'larlnaiill.  <>>. 


_  FACIAL   BLEMISHES, 

The  Urg<je  mayntiment  <[i  ib«  vorld  tor  ihc 


IrcMment  of  |h^ 
b  red  ■. - 


\ii-vi  -..-.1  s,  iip.ectem*,  idoIcm, 

narks,    CAocer. 

wrinkles,  TZQ 

' .    bUckhffids 

->«f1rr    RMrttt* 

■:  ■'u'raiHtn    frf€ 

i>4irc    bn<>k    oo  I 

-'I  i^'^iedi  (or  10c 

>oo«u«*, 

I  sa  w.4Sd  St..  n.  y.  otty. 


WOOOBtBY   FACIAL    SOAP-- 

FOR  llifc:  ^KI.N.  SCALP  AND  COM- 
FLIOClON.  1  be  raolt  or  fiO  ytmn'  expcritstr.* 
MM  m.  DcmtAtolcciAt.  Uorqualled  a*  ■  trmc«iy 
for  Ecscoia.  Scald  Head,  luhiov  of  ihi  St^lp. 
rundnifl.  Red.  Rf>u)chur  Oily  bkin.  I>«coIorB- 
lions,  PimpJn,  Hr»h  Wijprms  Bl«kbc»d», 
I'ertpinilirto  Odnrs.  Uf ly  Complei  i^-n,  rlc. 
IndKpenMble  ■«  ■  toilet  articlf,  adJ  st.-z  j-^- 
▼«otiTe  of  all  ikia  and  icalp  ili»ea>c«- 

At  Oruf^glttSf  orbymaH.  Prlc»  50c. 


I 


ESTERBROOKIP. 


*.t.         THE  BEST  MADE. 


NORTH  A»r ERICA  \  REVIEW  AtH-£Hriii 


flP€RJ€NT'LAXATrv3i 
DIURCTIC-  •!' 

STIMULATeS 
NUTRITION- 


IsOhi 


mi5i 


fjjs^mn^ 


p\i 


hi 


MimStheBl 


iiii 


HW»W»liMimUf  . 


*-»^ 


A> 


'lijfn 


.-^ 


^■S^^^^  !SSji^, 


g>^ 


L^HRKbtmac^^ 
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TheGen«in^olianii  Hoff's 

Malt  Extract 


THE 

STANDARD 

DIETETIC 

TONIC 

NUTRITIVL. 


FOR 

C0NW\LE5CLtiTj| 

&CmERAL 

DEBILITY. 


k 


TMC- 

Gt/SWIMEr 


/   ♦ 


'Hoff 


^1 


Imitations  rj  " 

Mi 


V*^  // 


El3NER6nENDEL50NG 


^  8arclay5t..MewVoR^ 


^s^ 
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NOSTU  AMERICAS  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

IDFFALO  LITHIA  WJI 

Nature's  Remedy  for  Bright's  Disease,  Gout,  Rheumatic 
Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Diseases  of  Uric  Acid 


Db.  Wm.  a.  Hammond,  of  New  York.  Surgeon-General  V.  B.  Army  (Retir 
Diseasvi  of  thK  Mind  and  Nervou»  System  In  tlie  Universitv  of  New  Y^ 

"1  liKV(«  fitr  s«>iti<*  Uitltf  m»t\o  ii^i<  of  thp  RuIThIu  I.tthla  Walur  In  uLvrii  uf  ■ir<n*tl«in»  uf  ttk*    Jffl 
eumplinuxl  with  Brlffht's  Disaoae  of  the  Sidneys  i>r  wiih  >  Oouty  Dtatlieaia. 
nnliK-iitly  ullarifdM) .     Lltliln  Uu  f<ir  many  ymr»  biim  •  r4vorll«' r>ni.<ly    oitli  mr  in  like  i 
Wat^r  otTtaUilv  acta  b«IU)r  Ihnii  mjiy  rxl«4uipuriiniwu»  »oltiUaii  of  ttm  I.ltbU  8a)(«.  and  Ia«  i 
Um  iluiuich.     I  lilaa  ullen  (iraxirltio  It  In  ili.i«r  >^u<v.  .>f  Cerebral  HjrperEBiaia  mnlua 
-la  wblrli  thi-oxnillil'in  <iiliwl  Nervous  Dyepepsia  •■il>i>— 4m>I  Lvnt'iilly  wuii  luark* 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Towlbs.  Profeaaorof  Anatomy  and  Materia  .Medica  in  the  Medio 

of  Ibe  University  of  VirKinia : 

"Birrii-AI.<>  LirillA  ~PKISeS,  No.  t.  t>«l<mr>in  tb"  Alk«i.ini  or  |ivrii>(>   In  Ui*  Atctj 
for  It  ha*  pruVttl  Ut  iiiorL-  t'fllujtuluus  in  many  UUe&MMl  mmilltlnnit  tbui  nnv  vt  tlif  «liiipli<  Alk  Ai.ixi 

" I  fF«l  nu  bt'sluiicy  wioicrFr  In  styitiK  tliat  In  Oout,  Bheumatic  Oout,  Bhetuaatia 
Bladder,  ami  m  nil  iIIvikoh  of  the  0ric  Acid  Diatheals.  I  kii<i\t  ••!  n>>  n'miily  it  >:' 

*  Irn  fiTrfU  uri-  iniirkitl  In  cttnslni;  n  ilUrip|n-riranoi'  ot  Albumen  frum  Ibf  urine.     ' 

Otaeaae  of  the  Kidnejra  1  vltai»<wl  itrclilolly  Ix-ni-noinl  rrrulU  from  lis  «u;  an  '. 

»li'>ulil  hive  ifival  <-«otliK>no«  In  It  u  a  miicily  In  wrUlii  •!«»«  uf  t)il»  ill»<4w.     In  Dyapepala. 
uf  It  In  wbMb  Ibe  V  t§  an  cictisstw  proiliictlon  of  Acid  'itirlnir  tlii*  pr\>ceA8  i>r  niitjiiloo.  I  b« 

r>[n»wl«IUB,* 

Water  In  Oaaee  of  One  Dosen  Ralr-Uallon  Boltlee,  95  p«r  Case  at  tl 

THOMAS  F.   GOOOE,  Proprietor,   Buffalo   Littiia  Springs. 
BETWEEN  CINChNNATL  AND  CHICAGO. 

"Finest  on  Earth,*' 

The  0..  H.  &  D.  is  tbe  only  lino  mnning  Ptillm%n  Safety  Ve 
I  vritli  Diatng  Cars.  Ciiair  Oars,    Regular     Sleepers,  Oompartn 
Paluco  Coaches,  affording; 

\<Mm^mm»im»iA  "ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  H( 


Trains  leave  Cinclnimii  ovory  day  in  i lie  year  at  8:05  a.  M.  i»nd  8:50  p.m., 
arriving  in  Ctilcu^  In  tlmetomttke  all  Western  nnd  Northwestern  conuectioo^ 
The  only  direct  line  between  CINCINNATI  and  TOLEOOi 
DeTROIT,  and  MICHIGAN  resoru. 
P  rr  R  O  ^  A.  B  E     T  I  C  K  K,  T  S     C»     EC.     Ac     r>. 
M.   0.  WOODFORD,  E.  O.   McCORNICK, 

President  and  Gen'l  Manikger.  Oen'l  riisHinger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


-=^"  SlNCLAIK'S"fe-^ 


Common-Sense  Chairs,  Settees,  and  R 

"Tho  CominoD*8dnso  otuilrs  *nil  Mtinw  of  Mr.  SlDclalr  arc  nOl  suri'UMM  liy  ftny  othT  nU** 
AirDlsblriir  cuuDtry  huu>«B,  and  devlrtnir  tncxpontilv^,  comforUbU'.  mud  itiiruMn  furtilttiro,  w\\)  ilo 
F  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottvllle,  S.  Y..  f»>r  ii  cupy  of  hl§  ItAiidhook.  whtah  c'»'ttiln»  l|iii*irBtl<>aa  gf 
hf>umnuf^cturrii,  wUh  a  Mbwlulf  uf  prko*''.."— St»/f  »if/ff/»  ^mrr((vi 
BiDcl4ir'ii  DmM  md  gu^""---'  "  -n?  Com  ort». 


FireiHd^  Cmnfort  (s  a  rrri/  ■ 
oltt.     Tt't/  lY.i 
"icitDir,  diiribU',  and   o«iujf*<rlfibIi\      -N 
g»MM!,  huin'St  boDif*  coii>li)rt«.     t 
cli'iirymoD,     S^-nd  dUmp  f- 

r.  A.  SINOLAIS,  Mottville,  f>noii 


<i/  for  young  or 


■  atnff.  biu 
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Good 

jGOLD 

ffffUfftffftffTTttffm' 


i  Tbird  level  E. 

^^40  Gold 

48.  Silver 

and  1 05  Copper 


riK  purchase  o(  mining  stocks  has  been  generally  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  dj  nut  tiK'e 

i  to  investigate  what  is  offered  them;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  money  ten  times  over,  has  beeii 

:  In  the  past  year  in  the  purchase  and  iMlding  of  dividend  paying  mining  stucks  than  in  any  other 

I  of  investment  securities.    Tliis  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  esublishment  of  THE  COLORADO 

>JING  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  which  has  prevented  the  floating  of  "  wild-cat "  schemes  and  has  thrown 

(•uardsarouitd  the  investor  by  permitting  nothing  but  mines  taniig  gnimnt  mmt  to  b*  htted. 

'"n  page  2>,  nf  July  Harper's  Migi/ine.  we  stated  snme  ol  the  (acts  concerning  the 

GOLD  ROCK  Mining  &  Milling  Co. 

and  "is  prospects,  it  the  same  time  noting  four  other  properties  we  have  handled  in  the  past.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  since  the  time  (or  sending  copy  for  that  advertisement,  instead  of  the 
12  per  cent,  promised,  the  directors  found  the  output  of  the  mine  such  as  to  warrant  it  and  so  a 
dividejid  equivalent  to  Eigl^teep  pZT  CCOt.  per  anOUrt)  '^'^s  declared  and  paid 
00  the  price  of  the  Siixk  ilien  —dividends  are  paid  regularly  twenty-fitth  uf  each  month. 

Our  Circular  o(  Apri.  25th  gave  diagram  of  the  mine  showing  depth  of  main  shaft  31*  feet 
and  history  ot  ils  developrnent.  shipment  and  value  of  ure.&c  .&c  .  but  July  14lh  a  slnke  was  made 

in  the       Third  Level  East  of  a  vein  20  ipcbe;  wide 

which  nms  Si«^euqc«s  of  Gold.  Pony-«Jsl>t  euocc;  of  Silver  to  the  ton  of  ore.  With  ten 
per  cent,  copper — and  tlie  vein  improving. 

TIk  price  of  the  Stock  July  1 5th  is  sixty  cents  (par  value  $IXX>).  but  will  probably  increaje  ts 
the  full  value  of  the  mine  becomes  apparent 
r^_^'i.   f/-\*-fT/af  H^'e^fyilttrehokler  in  the 'GOLP  Rock"  hasaready 
1_/L)1 1    L    IwryCL   market  who  wishes  to  realize  on  his  stock  at  any  time, 
as  the  entire  capiialiaiioii  i6  listed  on  ttie  Colorado  Mminc  Stock  Exchange 

To  persona  visiting  Denver,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  call  and  gladly  show 
mine,  only  about  two  hours  distant  by  rail  through  the  celebrated  Clear  Cre«k  Canon. 
V  tmtU  tortupoHJ.HH  {pliju  m/HttoH  Ibii  pH^tcalion)  ani  tbaJI  tjJtr  ft/ejsmr*  iii  gntHg  Ibt  laitl 
afi//  ittformttiOH  r.-gj/dmg  tbit  or  oiker  fnoptrhn  luttd  br  It*  Colorado  Mining  Encbangt. 


AM«rl0*&  NatloD«l  lUak. 
Oltor  HfttloDAi  B«nk, 

OWO— do   NfttlOOAl    BADk. 

OWBmrciAl  MsUoa^  r 


Taylor  &  RMbvopr 


Denver,  Colorado. 

BRANCH,  58  &  59  AMES  BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS 


MINING 


ri..    BIC  PROFIT  1^   m..l^ 
l/s  ..-vttin,r  111  J19    atmr  Ukc  tM.t 


toill    •- 
.    Mill    6     ' 

bMM««  A  tinrwlMimv  tntrnst  <in  > 
orDIViDCNOS.  WrtMui.. 
aa7  to  make  9S.CX3  fo 
invMtad.      ^»«i<*vs 

hMtnulk    TTtmnrt^       ■.     ■.     In  ■   1 

Wi..k.P—»i.>.  c.i..^<i... 

CAsna  O.  Knsirr.  A«nii 

C.  C.  41  A.  R.  MERRITT, 


'.4lstentJ/ 
-1*0  rln* 
VANCi 

'■«ilM|i0 

T In  th« 
l.OO 


^^Camdi 

Ifaea'. 

■bUb 


l*Ml<- 

Ir>^  a/Ill  r< 


le  and  Iron  J^ands. 


"■'-"^frri 


OREGON 


THi  ■cn  nrLD  rat 

IMVESTMENl 

l«lk«llllTKD(T<TitL 

I'nr^nl    rn)»lh   oC 

POKTLAKD  b  .kM« 

tolU»lrr.     Wbul«>. 


I: 

Urr^n,  in  llri- 
•KiiBMit»ar* 


.   I'ai.lUltll^OTaWl 
'lOOl.aoOi     Wahax 


1 


TACOMA  l^^o^^^tg??-  INVESTMENT 

I  QUARANTEI    IS   par  Mn- 

aji>    'it  tlK'  at»>|-.t  tittlr.,     I   |WT«  cud. 
>■•■■•<      yi     .u. 1    r.r    »«*-n<MM<<' 


WHERE  ROl 

O  one  will  dispute  the  facJ 
growing  city  will  give  bel 
And  wheu  one  buys  in  a  ]j 
prolitri  of  the  tratuuictioD  I 

Tht-  filty  t»f  Pnr  lantj,  OrrtTon,  c»n  oorU 
Mftay  oiitt  ciiri  9c«  «rho  will  ftttitly  the  qiio^ 
Korlhuritdt.  Her  Iniile  i«  tmrnttr  than  Ul«j 
WMhlnirUm  rombtntril,  while  hiT  txink  rei 
lho»*  HtAU'ii  -livii inh>  ijui  one  ri)r«Iini  oorp^j 
^>-(1ay  In  Pui  IIuihI  ibar.  It  ta  In  tho  !>i)-c«IId 
In  another,     PoriUnrt  iluc^  (he  bn.H  neia  aiM 

Our  Irvl  iifflon  F^rk  truit  la  lu  I 
Uyfnic  wutiT  iittiliia.  n-il  hav6  prurldcNl  ftyfi 
PtirtUml,  on  thf  p-nlntiibi,  in'<l>viy  h«twj 
tliun  thi*  city  pr ^jwr.  Wo  aio  utt«riag  tUI  J 
nora.  but  tli«  thrtw  iiittnlnlnK  lti(«  must  bf 
Tertnit,  |A  oMh  with  onler  OD  each  Int,  aii't 


COMMUBOIAL  RATIONMi  BAKK. 

P.ilM  I.XND.  July  1,  r&9l. 
Havlntcdonr  a  lorKuuid  cuoBlniitly  Incrras- 
Ing  buMnt^ys  wltii  Rltfgen  A  H  ll>n<olt,  I  am 
wnrrantrd  from  evMenoenf  iheir  •hi**  bui»l- 
aeM  inmaftttuent.  In  expreasttiir  Viv  oijlnton 
that  th*7  are  ilfoMetlly  profrres^h  ■.  und  at 
th**  paiiie  lime  ronAfrvatlvt*,  and  are  a  finan- 
cially Htrontf  and  Holld  flrrn.  KiirtluT  tban 
tbia,  from  my  personal  artjualntanco  with 
thfiii.  I  believe  thorn  Uj  b<*  htj<hly  honorable 
m*'n,  with  the  disposition  an  well  nn  the 
nhUtty  to  carry  out  to  tins  Tull  all  a^e«inent« 
ibey  may  make. 

U.  L.  DnRHAM.CaAbtrr. 


F\pCKFORD   F^EAL   ESTAT 

M0RT6AGE  LOANS  SUARANTttO- 
But  or  ^.crtRiNces.-WRiu  rcw  P*oapC 

Rop^forN  Jequrit/^InVktment 


%  GUARANTEI 

^  ^tftfA  Larger  Profit  proi 

vie  net  as  Agents fn  buying  and  nellUtK  RtiW 
foraabareof  tbvprotltii.  Wego«rant««tbAtln' 
share  ahall  not  be  1(4S  tban  H  ^er  cent,  peri 

jgr  Write  for  ropy  ol  contract,  iind  tuvttire  j 
through  our  n-ferunciv  thuc  our  (cuur&nty  Is  ol 

RICHARDSON,  DAY  &  CO. 
Palladio   Building,   Duluth,  R 


SOHTH  A  VElilCA.S  liBVJEW  AbVERTlSKH. 


fit 


THE  I)E  LOACH    VAIMAHLK-FIIKTION  FKEI)  SAW-MJLL 


Ihf   llr  f    it«  Fxisteoee  U  being  shipped   to  mil   part*  of  llie  i ivilized  world. 

lid.  hnviii,;  ,  „. .. .,    v.>v..>..>    f-iipital.  nothing  could  have  Riven  U  such  a  record  except  the 

olid   npTit  ttint  It    i  It   io   the  only  mill  made  that  fully  meets  the  reqiiirenientft 

lauiill  powfT.  nil  I  I    .  .i<ly  one  that  carrie«  out  the  Iden  of  n  VaHnhlc  feed.     By  use 

I  i.r  iirrii,te  can  be  v.i       "  r  lueach  revolu- 

|t>>  I  illest  «ize  mill,    anil  KikI'I  sizes 

111    price    fDra    ^310    !■    ;_  is    »:irr;int«d 

(ect  iMjnrd  liiiiitwi  In  ten  hours  wiib  luiii  with 

I  jKiwer.     Out  IlKtnf  the«e  mill*  arc  bt-li,  ; :' Of 

If  fntcr- 

11. K  Corn 

IlLL.  with  ninuv  in'^v  aiiU  il.'i  iili^Ut)  valuable  fcaturu>.    Wc  tiuve  thurouglily  ruliable  Ageota 
rprrseiiting  u«  in  nearly  all  ihi-  leading  cities  of  the  couuti  %. 

Db  Luach  Mill  Mm.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


I 


0/ FIRST  MORTSAGE  LOANS. 

7»«i|li   I t^'li..  Ixk^i-, 

■  fiil    i'ri;>     wtt.-t  '      u*. 

InUf-t    t..i  .1.1.    ..  -  ■       VV> 

PUCCT  SOUND  LOAN  TMU8T  AND 
BANKING  COMPANV.  I|mI<I  ap  r«»iul. 
9liits,o<:>o   N«M  Whatcom, Waalb 


8  lo  10  Per  Cent.  First-Mortgase  Loans, 

SAfETV    I*  tlif    fli-il   citn»iti.T»t''>D    ID    maktnjt  lo&os. 

bc»i   In«l4«    |>m|>t^iy   III  9«D    ADU#al«  utU    iiaJiM  uiiljr. 
,  OjmajtooiJeiK*  lulKitetJ. 

ABK  ASH, 
Iftvcttmcat  &«nk<r   ^4n  Aitfinio,  T»k. 
lUrtCft^rcA  :   NurU    Teito     N'AtiMinki    HaaIi,    Dalla*. 
*~~o  K«UimmI  Buk.  8*0  Antunlo.    L>M-kw<K>d    Sattoami 
,  Bu  AslMiila, 


•  #» 


AFRANK  MILLER' 


For   Harneaa,  Baccy  Tot**'  Staddlea«  Fl|r 
l^pta.  Trarrlllne  Bnsv.  millar]r 


aim  •  l» 


•t  cnrk  ..HI 
inltr  tkj  I       ^ 
a.    in  >OT  A  T 

'.F,  Napliiu,  Al< 


OANS 


IV 

\  r       \M  I*  *  r  »  .,  M  M  I     «l(rt.tlwn     St....      ,..      U.I      lu«l|^ 

'  FKAHK  J.    HAMILTON,   FurtuT»,  Wufe. 


/tt/A 


lat   i».ni.«w-!»,m 
»•»  ta.(HXU)«»i« 

inn    Tk> COMPTOMCTCfl 

■oUv*  r»|udij  kDtj  teen 
•Mfl;  all  •rlUuarum  vroMcma 
Oprt*4c«  by  k«7«.  8av«»tap«rel 
bt  tiHic-  Eneir*  nUal  CM*  iBTtal 
Mnta.  aaa^tMMallaMaaaiaai 

ftcnMlflllajl  and  w  i.-DUAe  oompv 
l«l-i>.-  I.»» 


SOLO  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR, 

An  IMM»Ir«!>-<l  |'nfii[th)<-t  (titrr#-»tli.tf  I.,  t^rrj  i>n»  w  d" 
«t«r«  shtte*.  *<'  iti  ft'  •  on  r<-cni|,t  of  name  Afnl  ftdtirtM  oo 
|n»>Ul  card.      It'll  ■'■■'•I,  UffHiti,  Mia<. 


—  Man  rtMBp  for  >—ltl  InitwSiSt 
how  to  cnMH  7<M>r  bucttf t»  Inahli, 


5% 


Out  M  wft  lUujtfttal  t<lalotn«  mtlloO  local  dfc 


Iral   Cold   n 

0>.(-lhir.l  VftJuAtiun, 
ri|>rr»m-.\     WrIW    a»,    TACnm  ItvwraEjrr  Oo., 


.    !.<lr  •>  t'.  !<.  Hon.)*.  Larra 


I  *UUlniMUtyaA«.   lrfAAlTqm\V»>fcl.<l*i  I  ■il  111— Vfc 
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InMAN   LiNEl 


(SS'T.A.BX^XSHSIXS    1S50.) 


\im  m  mnRKiTioiiu  shimship 


(xjcAcx'rs:j=>. 


United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steair 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OF  PAT 

10,S00   Tons    K:acb. 


'CITY  OF  BERLIN,"    -    -    5.491 
•CITY  OF  RICHMOND,"      4.780 


"CITY  OF  CHICAGO." 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER," 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Queen 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 


FHn.TI    LIVERPOOL, 

EVERY    AVEDNESDAY. 


I 
1 


FBOn    Qt'EBMS 

EVERY   THURSl 


Note.— ExcuniioD  Tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  rates  and  the  return  pur 
able  for  passage  from  Liverpool  or  Queenstowa   to  New  York  bj-  the  Inmao 
Antwerp  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  the  Red  Star  Line. 

PETER  WRIGHT  &  SONS, 

GENERAL    AGENTS, 

^o.  ^  ^o-^Uw^  Green.  New 
is  Walnut  Slreev,  m\aAe\^«j^^ 
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A  Vacation  Trip 

to  the  Rockies. 

"Manitou  and  the  Mountains'*  have  become  household  words, 
and  when  one  nowadays  contemplates  a  summer  trip  the  popuUr 
point',  Manitou,  at  once  comes  to  the  front  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  th«' 
decision  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is,  '•  Yes,  to  Manitou  we  will  go." 

TiiK  Chicago,  Kock  Inland  &  Pacifii-  Railway  runs  Through 
Car  Vestibule  Trains  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  ^ifpnugs,  and  on  fu  t 
trains  are  Through  Day  Coaches,  Through  Chair  Cars,  Through  Pull- 
man Sleepers,  and  Dining-Cars. 

At  Colorado  Springs,  w'jich  is  virtually  at  foot  of  Pike's  Peak, 
there  is  an  electric  line  to  Mamtou  (six  miles  awayX  and  one  can 
leave  the  Springs  at  any  quarter- hour  interval.  There  are  steam 
roads  also  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Manitou. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  take  carriage  at  Colorado  Springs  and 
drive  to  Manitou,  raking  in  en  route  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  so 
widely  advertised,  and  in  which  ai-e  such  wonderful  sights,  and  the 
detour  on  this  route  is  but  little,  and  the  tourist  is  well  repaid  the 
time  and  trivial  increased  expense. 

But  on  arrival  at  Manitou  the  climax  is  reached  in  delightful 
drives,  babbling  brooks,  lovely  lakes,  and  cool  corners  in  the  shady 
parks  that  abound  at  this  foot-hill  village. 

We  cannot  l>egin  to  tell  you  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
this  popular  resort  but  just  mention  another  feature  that  overtops 
all.  It  is  the  new  railroad  built  from  Manitou  to  the  top  of  Pike's 
Peak,  and  in  a  Railway  Car  you  can  now  Ih;  Carried  to  ihe  Clouds 
—Cheaply.  Speedily,  and  Safely. 

Takf  a  trip  via  the  Rock  Island  Route  to  Manitou,  Colorado,  in 
your  summer  vacation. 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Gen' I  Managtr^  Gen' I  Tkt.  and  Pa&s.,  Ay:9X 

CHIOA.OO. 
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Tourist  Li 
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0(  all  trainn  the 
bandsoiuest  and 
most  complete. 
Vestibuled 
from  end  to  end, 
Mgbled 
(hroughout 
wich  Elictricity. 
i^lid  traia  with 
throDKli  Dining 
Car  between 
New  Yorlc, 
Pbiladelpbta, 
Baltimore, 
Washington,  and 
CinciDnati,  with 
PnUman  Sleeper 
to  Ix>uifiTille  and 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Old  Point  Comfort, 
Natural  Bridge, 

Hot  Springs, 

Warm,  Healing, 

Rockbridge  Alum, 

White  Sulphur, 

Red  Sulphur, 

Salt   Sulphur, 

Sweet  Chalybeate, 

Old  Sweet, 

AND  OTHER    MOUNTAIN    RESORTS 


lisbd 


W« 


nezl  r 


load 


REACHED  IN  FROM  10  TO  14  HOURS  FROM  NEW  YORK  OR  CINCI 


THROUGH   THE   GHAJPTDEST   SCENEBY  OP  AMERICA. 


0.  6    MURRAY. 

Traffic   Manager. 


H.  W.  FULLER, 

Oen'l  Pams 


I 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  388  Broadway. 

■WASttlS^i'^O'*  OYeVCS.,^^  »a«.  \*ak  Peunsjlvanla  Av«. 


ai»>M«»ttnift'&' 


.(MOB-lOKSXa^^kX.  'ftmVK^i 


mtrm  AMmtfOAlf  HUVtEW  AI^VKMHSKK. 


The  Burlington  Route 


ICOLO.! 


n/ffCHASM   YOUn  tickets    vim    THK  BUrtUNOTON  ffOUTS. 

AMO    ttMAUZm    THM   MAXIMUM    Of  SAFCTY,    I.UXURV,    SPEED    AND    OOMfOmj, 

TICKETS    CAM   BE    OBTAINED    Of    ANY    RAILROAD    OH    STEAMBHIf 

AGENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  CAMIkOlk. 


f.  s.  muSTfS.  amteu  fA»vm  amo  ticket  aocnt.  o,  •-  *  u.  «-  w-  <-w\<a*«o. v 


i 

IT. 

I 


SORTS  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTtSEIi 


Safest,  Fastest,  and  Finest 

Trains  in  America 


BUN  VIA 


BALTIMORE  k  OHIO  RAILRQj 

New  Tori  Fiaileiia,  Balliin,  asil  Washtti. 

ALL    TRAINS    VE8TIBULED    FROM    END    TO    END. 

And  prot«ctad  bj  Pullman's  Anli-Tele»copinK  Appliance,  including  Bagsavs  Okts.  Par  ft 

Parlor  Can,  and  Slnopere.  ^H 

*  ALT.  OAlla  HBATKD   BT  STEAM  AND   LIOBTCD   8T    PINTBCB   OA8.  ^^k 

THE    BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    RAILRO 

Maintains  a  Oomplete  Serrioe  of  Vrvtlbulnd  Expreas  Trains  between  ^H 

lew  York,  Cincinnati^ 
St.  Louis,  and  Chic 

■gUIPPKD  WITR  ^H 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-i 

Running  ThrouKb  wltboul  Cbaaci 


^    Ml     B.     6-    O.    Tr3 

i 


BrrWBKN  TBK 

EAST  AND  WEJ 


BUN  VIA  WASHINOTON. 


,h' 


PRIHCIPUL     OFFICES: 


Sit  Waablnglon  Street,  Boston,  Mans. 
41,'> Broad wn)r.  New  York. 

^  K  for  nth  iind  ChrBtiint  Streets,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
Idi  HiluMi.iieand  Calvert  at».,  Bulllinoro.  Md. 
PouiiKTlvanla  Avenue.  WishinRtoo,  D,  C. 


Cor.  Wood  au  and  Klfth  wo..  i-iilaB 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Viua  .Hi*.,  Cloclnnall, 
])IS  Clark  bit..  Chicago,  IIU 
101  North  Kourlh  Street,  SU  l<ani«.  Miv.  | 


|T.  OOELL, 

Oeneia)  Manager 


■•^^-'  -^-r-*^r>asi,  ^ft^a. 


^:,Vi>^.  c>.  «iUi.L, 
•>iftT>..        .^ 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 
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I 


MAN, 


Made  the  Hudson  Highlands,  the  Orange 
and  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  the  Ramapo,  Dela- 
ware, Wallkill,  Lackawaxen,  and  Never- 
sink  Rivers.  If  you  want  ideal  country 
life  during  the  summer  go  to  some  of 
these  places.  If  you  want  city  architect- 
ure, city  dinners,  and  city  dances,  go  else- 
where. 

In  a  neat  little  book  entitled  "  Summer 
Homes  "  the  Erie  Railway  endeavors  to 
describe  this  delightful  region,  but  the 
effort,  like  an  attempt  to  paint  a  sun- 
set, is  necessarily  a  failure.  The  book, 
however,  contains  a  list  of  Hotels  and 
Boarding-Houses,  which  is  quite  a  success. 

Copies  of  "  Summer  Homes "  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Erie  Ticket  Agents,  at 
401,  3x7,  and  957  Broadway,  Chambers 
and  West  23d  St.  Ferries,  New  York ;  331 
and  333  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn  ;  107  Broad- 
way, Williamsburg ;  comer  Newark  and 
Hudson  Streets,  Hoboken,  and  the  Jersey 
City  SUtion. 

W.    C.    RINEARSON, 


Oaan  Vm«M«««v  K«*.«v« 


%'^ 


.J_k 
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SORTH  AilBRIt'Ay  REVIKW  ADVSBTtSKR. 


C.&N.W.RY 


Solid  Vestibule  Trains 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul    Minneapolis,  Couiic 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,    Denver,  and  Portland. 

Free  Recliniii^^  Chair  Cars 

Between  Chicago  and  Council    Bluffs,  Omaha.  Denvef>, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars       ■^' 

Between    Chicago     and      St.    Paul,    Minneapolis, 
Council    Bluffs,  (Jmaha,  Sioux  City,   Denver,    Portia 
San  Francisco. 

Superb  Dining  Cars 


Having  a    National     Reputation    for  Excellence  of  Cai 
Appointments  and  Service  are  run  on  Through  Trains 


Excursion  Tickets 


To  Denver  and  the  resorts  of  Colorado  and  the    Far 
to   the  Yellowstone  National   Park  and    the   resorts 
Northwest,  are  now    on  sale.       All   Agents  sell  tick 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 


I 
I 


Third  V\ce-Proa.  o<ao,*\  NV^v\^«.«ix . 


W.  A.  THRALL, 


.SOHTU  AMEHKWS  kkVlEW  AUVKRIIHER. 


EW  ENGLISH  PERFUME, 

Crab -Apple 
Blossoms. 


I  v.. 

<  blrf   tit 


blubt^t    (jii  -t;raiict-.- 

London    t  < 

It  wouM  '  1"  trt  ron 

c«I»*  of  a  ■  *  tie 

llgbtful  p-  Hb- 

Applr  Bl-  i*tjt 

op  by  Thf  .       .K>t 

Loodoo.  It  ba^  LliL  ^r.jxiiaulaLirllig 
Id  It.  anil  obp  c«>ultl  um  It  for  * 
lifetim"  aoil  urvrr  llrr  uf  It.— «V#*if 
York  t*»^rf*T. 

THE  CROWN  PERTITMERY  CO., 

177  N»w  Bond  Ml..  Londva.  fe^ld  Kverrwll«r«« 

Piic«*:  loL.  7k\;  2oi..  ttJSt  aoft..t1.TS;  loa^tftA 
Od  ncvlpl  of  eltb«r  of  Um  above  mn*.  bv  Caswell. 
Vaawr  *  Co..  New  York,  or  Melrta  *  Badger,  or  T 
Xetcalf  A  Co^  Boaton.  or  Otow  B.  ETaaa,  Pblla^  tb«  sUr 
ord^rpd  wru  at  oDoa  be  seat  poai^a4d  to  aay  a(l<lrvaL 
Oa  r^-"*'-'  ■■'  '> '--ntji  In  rtampii.  tSey  will  nail  a  Bliuu 
trial   )  <l«*llcloui   t>rrfum«.  poaf-paitf.    2b 

nual  «.  '•'  tioitteft. 

B«wi«-  M  lulrDt    Imltatloiu       Tb«    frraulaa 

Sra^ApMi'    lllo»a«Bia  parfuna  la  sever  •r>U  by 
«  ouDc«>.  oicept  lo  tbe  Crowti  Mopparcd  Kutlc*  of 
lbacoa3|«Dy  aa*bowD  above.    RafaaaallMiUttiiuiaa^ 


WE  OFFER  AGENTS 


Big  Monoy  In  Exclusive  Territory. 

Our  Rr»  ptkUot  H»f»«.  Kll  m\  •lihl  In  rtly  or 
coanlrf.  N^w  Acvnu  Ant  Id  a«la  •ctn.lly  ■*!- 
line  rich  Oo»  Aimi  In  ODedar  clwkrcd jM.  8e 
Cko  roa.  OUIora*  fr**.  ALPIXB  SArX  C 
So.  Ib-in,  Clabk  St.,  Ci«cnn(*Ti.O. 


EOOk. 


"The  Belle  of  Nelson," 


aavi<«miit  BAND-.HADB  •onr  mub  wbUker 
Distilled.  ODtb«Aiit«-B«lla'n  pUn.  In  the  moaa- 
ulnaof  Kontiv:kr-MI>eclallT 'oraentletnea  M  • 
b*T«n>««.  or  •  rMtoratlvc  for  brala  workert  •04 
.cr*na*  dcbUity. 

Tto  Mil  tbiadanaadw*  battle  our  oldest  ttook. 
whirh  wMdldllM  In  UTS,  ftndpat  In  cmMS,  coa- 
lalolng  IX  bottles,  »t  |U  per  cmm, :  or  ofto  wippir  It 
br  the  Bnlkm.  kec.  or  barr.-l.  tram  S  to  U  yean 
oM.  *t  91  to  91.10  per  nallon. 

ror  tbe  chJtrselar  of  our  hotue,  eet«bllsbed  In 
M.%    we   refer  to    tbe  Ooremor   o(    KentucJtr. 

JudK^f  nf  qor  Sopreme  tTowt.  end  ell  UraUrtlle 

[UnklnK  liutltnttooa. 

The  ebedute  purity  of  tbe  Bella  of  Nelaoo  la 
guar«nl«e&.    AMreae 


ABTLEY,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 


Its  mtt*  IM  ■.  ■«!•  ■«•> 


We  hare  bem  making  Playing  Canla 
tioce  1 8^3. 

Thi>  IS  the  knave  of  that  date. 
We  make  all  grades. 

Sole  manufacturers  of 

Harts  Squeezers^ 

"Die   Cheapest   and   Best   flaying   CanJt 

on  the  Market. 

A-'k  youi  dealer  for  them. 

THE  NKW  YORK 
CONSOUDATED  CaRD  O'., 
iia,  »»v  **.  **  ^  «*■  VN*^^"«'^^>- 


•yORTH  AM  El 


v^^ct 


MEN  AR 

Give  us  soniet 
we'll  take  our  ch 

This  iswhy  w< 
to  nothing — nine 

Varnish  illusti 
beautifully.  We 
has  wonderful  ch 
ness.  We  do  no 
wins  and  we  buy 

The  man  of  ' 
inquires  "How  I 

Nine  out  of  t€ 
in  the  presence  o 
They  win;  we  d< 

Would  it  surp 
there  is  a  varnish  t 

Let  us  send  you  the  "  Peo 
sell  varnish — 'ar  from  our  th 
makes  your  carriage,  piano,  t 

Murphy  Vj 


mHTH  .UVEniCUV  JiE\'IEn'  ADVE...^^^.^ 


THE  WOHLO'S  CONGRESS  AUXILIARY 

OF  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.* 


IN  the  flrnt  of  this  BcrlM of  artlclM  upon  the  World's  ColnmbiAn  Expoxi- 
tioo,  pabliabed  In  the  Sept<?mb«r  namber,  it  was  8t«ted  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Exposition  would  he  that  of  en  arena,  into  which  would 
b«  brought  the  niAterial  elements  of  the  world-important  problems  of 
the  a(te.  Reference  was  also  made  to  two  new  departments  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, as  retealinK  how  fully  the  valae  and  Importance  of  the  Exposition  as 
ameansof  solving  the  Kreat  »ocial  and  economic  problems  of  the  eentarjr 
was  realized  by  those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  {gliding  it  to  a  succeMtul 
end. 

In  the  pre-sent  article  it  is  propoied  to  give  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
these  two  departments,  the  World's  ConKress  Auxiliary.  This  or^ganization 
is  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition  corporation.  More  than  this, 
it  has  been  recognized  and  authorized  by  the  Nationa  1  Congress,  which 
made  a  special  appropriation  for  it.  The  original  announcement  of  the 
Auxiliary  was  sent  out  to  all  foreign  nations  by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  thus  the  nation  itself  has  heartily  endorsed  the  project. 

Its  distinguishlug  characteristic  is  that  it  does  not  propose  to  In  any 
way  either  aid  or  interfere  with  the  Exposition  in  making  material  exhibits. 
The  main  object  of  the  orKanlzation,  indeed,  is  tersely  set  forth  in  the 
motto  which  it  has  adopted,  "Not  Things,  bat  Men."  The  objects  of  the  or- 
ganisation have  been  olticially  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  proper  presentatioit  of  the  intellectual  and  mt.-al 
progress  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  18B3, 
in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  .Auxiliary,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  leaders  in  ail  the  chief  departments  of  human  acbleve- 
Bent. 

2.  To  provide  places  of  meeting  and  other  facilities  for  appropriate  or- 
g»nlzations  to  hold  convtintions  in  Chicago  at  a  convenient  time  in  the  Ex- 
position season  of  1%K),  for  the  consideration  of  the  living  qaestions  peodlag 
in  their  respective  departments. 

3.  To  arrange  and  conduct  a  series  of  Union  Congresses  to  present  to 
the  people  the  most  important  results  attained  in  the  several  departmenta 
uf  civilized  life,  voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives  whose  attend- 
ance can  be  procured. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  such  Con- 
itrcBui,  as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial  of  the  World's  Co- 
lombian Exposition  of  IHK). 

5.  To  bring  all  the  departments  of  human  progress  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  each  other  iu  the  Exposition  of  1MI3;  to  crown  the  whole  glori- 
ous wo  k  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of  l>etter  and  more  comprehensive 
plans  than  have  hitherto  liecn  made  to  promote  the  progress,  prosperity, 
unity,  (Niace.  and  happine-<ui  of  the  world;  and  to  secure  the  eflectoal  proae- 
cnlton  of  such  plans  by  the  organization  of  a  series  of  world-wide  fraterni- 
ties through  whose  eflorts  and  influence  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of 
mankind  may  be  made  dominant  throughout  the  world. 

The  undisputed  honor  of  the  original  conception  of  this  great  idea  Is  to 
be  given  to  the  Hon.  Clias.  C.  Bonney,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bonney  first  gave 
his  idea  publicity  in  September,  W80.  It  was  most  warmly  received,  and  for 
a  year  the  work  of  organization  and  prvpantiin  was  carried  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  preliminary  organization  for  the  World's  Columbian  Ezpoai- 
Uon.    Of  this  committee  Mr.  Bonney  was  chairman.     So  great  wera  tJte 

*  fomlsbed  tn  the  OeportnuDt  of  PttblloUy  and  FKnooUoa  of  the  Wwld'S  Cfr- 
taabtaa  CipoalttoB.  un. 


~1B rttm  wuitutra  uuauKaaa  'Jiu^MMMMmm^^^m 

results  atlAiDPd  l>y  thin  pretlmiiutr;  eommitt««  thnl    autttority  t^M 
the  gnaX  scheme  of  the  World's  Conftrpss  Aaxiliarjr    n-aa   Kr>nt^| 

ontsniiation  October  aut,  moo,  by  the  World's  Colninblar  '•' -'nB| 

originjil  ofllcers,  who  still  «H'Cupy  that  position,  wrpe  the  '  .«.  Q 

ney.  President;  the  Hon.  Thoa.  B.  Bryan,  Vice-President  ,  ,,,.-  liuiu  I^ 
J.  Gage,  Treasurer,  and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth.  Secrel*ry. 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  rhica«o,  and  the  most  promising  I 
anee  of  the  future  success  of  the  great  Expositiou,  not  only  that   thfd 


Hon.  Charles  C.  Bosnkt,  I 

PnatdftU  of  the  fforld't>Conore4ii  Auxltian/ofthr  World't  Colli  patiH 

should  hare  been  first  inia^ned  there,  hut  that  its  paramoant  ImportJ 
should  have  been  so  speedily  rcco^^izrd,  so  heartily  entered  upon,  and 
may  be  said,  even  at  this  early  day,  so  successfully  carried  Into  cxrcutl 
The  real  object  of  the  organization  is  not  only  to  bring  together  the  inii 
men  and  master  minds  of  all  countries  and  in  all  departineut«  of  buq 
knowledge,  but  also  to  provide  a  means  of  discovering  the  points  upon  wli 
(hey  olV  at[t«e.   la  o\\i«t  'vo^ds.  It  Is  proposed  by  means  of  the  Coagtem 


so 


THE  WOULEfS  COSORESS  AUXILIARY. 


to  h>Te  them  discuss  and  expound  those  matters  which  they  have  i 
life  stndy  Irath  among  themselres  and  before  vast  audiences.    Toi 
this,  it  was  flrat  neoensary  to  be  assured  that  these  men   aod   'won 
accept  Burh  invitatioiia  and  hi<artily  enter  into  the  work.     Upon 
doubt  no  lonfter  remain!).    Li-ttersof  acceptance  by  the  hundred^ 
almost  be  !<aid  by  the  thousand,  have  been  coming  In  since  October 
the  list  is  by  no  means  yet  complete.     The  attendance  of  these 
human  thought  being  certain,  the  next  problem   for  solution  Krai 
viding  of  suitable  accommodations  for  the  meetings. 

It  having  been  determined  that  th-  .\rt  Faloce.  which  is  to  be  a  pc 
ncnt  structure,  should  l>e  located  upon  the  lake  front,  and  at  the  same 
that  all  of  the  material  exbibit^  should  be  cunflned  to  Jackson  Park,  it 
decided  by  the  exposition  to  permit  this  building  to  l>e  used  for  the  pur] 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  In  addition  to  the  splendid 
rooms  thus  provided  for  the  smaller  meetings  or  congresses  it  was| 
cided  that  an  auditorium  should  be  built  capable  of  seating  as  van 
sands  as  ran  be  re.'iched  by  the  human  voice.  In  this  anditoriut 
held  the  great  Union  (  ongresses.  After  the  preliminary  discii 
tailed  subjects  in  Sections  or  Chapters  it  is  Intended  that  the  i 
men  shall  express  in  their  own  langua;^  and  in  brief  speeches 
upon  the  general  subject  under  discussion.  Thus  it  will  l>e 
many  thousands  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  hundreds  of  men  who 
are  household  words  throughout  the  civiliied  world,  and  to  bear 
press  the  results  of  their  life  work  and  life  thought.  As  the  Expoail 
be  open  not  less  thou  1.56  days,  and  as  it  will  be  possible  to  have  as  I 
three  such  congresses  upon  one  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  estimatei 
hundred  such  congresses  is  a  very  moderate  one,  and  as  from  six 
speakers  may  address  each  of  these  meetings,  it  follows  that  due 
Exposition  an  opportunity  will  be  olTered  to  .see  and  bear  over  two  tli 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  our  time.  Still  more  than  this,  it' 
posed  that  each  one  of  these  speakers  shall  l)e  presented  to  the  aadieoe 
some  person  eminent  in  the  same  branch,  but  whom  the  lack  of  time  al 
prevents  from  also  speaking  at  any  length. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  pos-iibi)ity  of  personally  seeing  and  heal 
the  men  and  women  who  have  made  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  B 
marvelous  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  humanity  will  be  one  at 
greatest  attractions  to  bring  thinking  men  and  women  of  all  nations  ta 
tend  the  Exposition,  and,  once  having  come,  to  prolong  their  stay  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  the  mechanical  or  other  marvels  of  the  material 
position  could  possibly  do. 

All  of  these  addresses  or  papers  will  be  printed.  The  whole  collect 
will  form  a  work  of  enclycopaedic  dimensir.ns  and  of  incalculable  value, 
possible,  the^e  papers  will  Ik;  printed  and  distributed  during  the  Exp 
tion,  and  it  is  intended  in  any  case  that  the  resultant  work  shall  be  sold 
a  price  which  shall  barely  cover  the  expense  of  paper,  printing,  and  bindj 
Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  this  work  will  be  unprecedented,  and 
tion  will,  therefore,  consist  of  a  very  large  number  of  copies,  the  itefl 
pense  will  iw  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  Aenirc.  Nor  is  it  propo 
the  work  shall  be  sold  in  complete  sets  only.  It  will  be  possible  fori 
to  obtain  the  volume  or  volumes  which  cover  such  subject  or  snbj 
may  l)e  desired.  No  rights  of  translation  will  be  reserved,  and  it  is  I 
pccted  that  the  whole  work  will  be  translated  in  every  country  in  tb 
and  distributed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  In  them.  In  this 
l>encQt8  of  these  magniflceut  congresses  will  not  l>e  restricted  to  th 
tunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend  them,  t)ut  will  be  within  the 
student«of  every  land.  Whenever  the  speaker  shall  be  unable  to 
the  Congress  In  Elnglish  he  will  use  his  own  language,  the  subitana 
address  will  immediately  be  given  to  the  audience,  and  a  full  translj 
the  original  addre^  will  be  printed.  By  this  wise  provision  it  will 
sihle  for  the  Russian,  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Chinese  to  express  In  bi«  oJ 
gauge  h'\B  Uv'vc^  tV\Qvi\^V\v. . 

TheBublecl»to>«<ia^A^«e^'\iv?%\i«wi  ftw\&«&.  \!tt.to  ^ottpa,  and 


following  preliinluory  saKgeation  of  the  arrangemeDt  of  the  o) 
been  luued  ; 

POR  MAT. 

Mu«ir,  Utontture  and  Art,  Includin);  Congresses  of  Authon 
PhllolugUls,  Libntriana,  Ckimposers,  SiaKers,  Draraatli«t«,  I'ai 
tors,  and  the  like.  Also  Medicine,  InclodinK  Public  Health,  Pi 
tion.  Governmental  Regulations,  and  the  like. 

rOK  JUSK. 

Religion,  M.oralaand  Temperance,  including  Church  Congrca 


uf  ConTentlons,  Sunday  Schools.  Social  Purity,  Ethics,  Mora 
Reforui,  Suppression  of  Vtce,  etc. 

rOR  JULT. 

Science,  Philosophy,  loTentlon  and  Education,  inelndingO 
CoUsges,  Uri!  Teachers,  Superintendents  of  Scbooln, 

AnlMeologiH  'l».  Chemists,  Klectriciana,   EthnologiHt^ 

Oaagniphen,  Miu'-raiogists,  Hetallorgists,  Zoola«{i8ta,  etc 

rOB   ATGCST. 

Law  and  Goveniment,  iDcludlng  Municipal,  General,  and  I 
Law;  the  Administration  of  Justic«:  Che  GoTemmeol  of  CItl 


Ion,  Naturalization,  and 
ship  :  Patents  and  Copyri({Ii 
Fraternal  Orders,  such 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepub 


Labor  ConKresaes,! 
tlons.  Mutual  Benefit 
Occupations,  etc. 

Agriculture,  Commerce,! 
State  Hoards  of  AKriculturg 
Sheep,  and  Cattle  Raiscni,  E 
izationa  ;  Boards  of  Trade,  E 
other  organizationg  relating 
exchange. 

The  machinery  of  orgM 
number  of  widely  differing 
elastic.  These  two  results  hi 
Each  Department  is  placed 
members  of  these  Coiumitt 
competent  in  the  respective  ] 
near  Cbica^o.  In  this  way  C 
certain.  To  each  Committee 
mo«t  eminent  individuals  in 
and  abroad.  The  members  a 
In  addition  to  these  Committ 
CorreapondinK  Members  of  tl 
not  specially  assigned  to  co-c 

Each  Department  is  subdl 
worliiug  purposes,  each  of  tb 
sub-committees.  There  are' 
Auxiliary  has  been  created  t{ 
have  a  direct  interest.  The  '■ 
cisely  corresponding  to  those 
dependently,  although  in  a  n 
found  it  advantageous  to  hol{ 
Woman's  Branch  is  Mrs.  Be| 

This  plan  of  organization 

any  time  that  the  creation  ol 

sary.    The  present  list  of  Dej 

1.  OS 

2.  ON  ■] 

Including  Coromon  Schc 
High  School,  .\eademic,  Col 
tauquan  Instruction.  To  thli 
tion  the  following  theme  froi 
"  Educational  Systems,  their 
by  whicli  they  may  iK'st  be  at 
departments  of  knowledge." 

;3.   ON  8CIKNTIFIO  , 

Including  Sections  for  Ad 
ology,  Biology,  Botany,  Ch* 
Geology,  Geography,  Meted 
Phlloaopby.  Zo61ogy,  and  otb 

Note.  -The  Medical  Oongrel 
of  May,  the  Temper* nee  Cong 
tioDai  ConKressei)  tor  the  early  pt 
ot    ft.^^  tVcfrUahle  change.    Add 


THE  WORLD'S  C0SGRES8  AUXILIARY. 


i.  ox  TnCTBRANCE  CONORS 
locliiding  all  Ort^nlz«tioQs  (or  the  Restriction  or  Prerentlon  of  Intem- 
permncc.  To  tbU  Coiniuitte«  U  specially  assigned  for  couslderatiou  (.be  (oU 
lowing  tbeme  from  the  original  annouocement  of  tbo  Auxiliary :  "  The 
most  efficient  and  advisable  meana  of  preventing  or  decreasing  pauperism, 
insanity,  and  crime  ;  and  of  increasing  productive  ability,  prosperity,  and 
virtue  throngbout  tbe  world."  (AJao  assigned  to  tbe  Couuulttce  on  Moral 
aad  Social  Reform.) 

5.   ON  MORAL  AND  90CIAI.  RKPOBJf  CONOBOBB. 

Including  Charitable,  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutions.  To  this  Com- 
mittee is  opeclally  assigned  for  conHideration  tbe  following  tbeme  from  tbe 
original  announcement  of  tbe  Auxiliary: 

"Tbe  most  efficient  and  advisable  means  of  preventing  or  decreasing 
pauperism.  Insanity,  and  crime ;  and  of  Increasing  productive  ability,  pio»- 
perity,  and   vir:ae  tbrougb- 
oul  Um  world."     (Also  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on 
Temperance.) 

0.  ON  LABOB  CONOBESSES. 

Including  all  germane  In- 
dustrial and  Economic  Pro- 
blems. To  this  Commitrif 
Is  specially  assigned  for  con- 
sideration tbe  following 
thvme  from  the  original  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  AujlU- 
lary: 

"The  Economic,  Indna- 
trtal,  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems  of  the  Age."  (Also  as- 
nlgued  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Finaocv.) 

7.  ON  LITEBABT  CONGBSaSES. 

Including  Languages,  Lt- 
brariea,  and  Literary  Arch- 
leology,  with  proper  ar- 
rangements forConventionH 
of  Authors,  and  appropriate 
chapters  and  sections  (or 
•ash  subjects  as  Compara- 
tive Philology,  Comparative 
Literature,  Literary  Egypt- 
ology, Assyrian  Tablet  Li- 
braries, CHaasic  Llterarure, 
Unpubltobed  Manuscript  Treasures,  Literary  .Vrta  and  Methods,  ElemenU 
of  Literary  Immorullty,  Lawn  of  Literary  Protwrty,  and  the  like.    To  this 

Committee  U  «t' "■    :  ni^fucd  (or  consideration  the  following  theme  from 

tbeorigioalaM  t  o(  the  Auxiliary: 

"Tbe  pntcli....iM.i.>  ul  a  common  language  (or  use  La  tbe  oommereiaJ  re- 
lalions  of  tbe  civilized  world." 

H.   O.t   LAW  HErORM  CONURHaB. 

Including  Municipal.  General  and  InteruaUonal  Law,  with  Sections  to 
Consider Que«tiona  of  tbe  AdmlnlHtratlon  of  Justice,  tbe  Government  of 
Cities,  Expatriation.  Nalurallxation,  and  Extradition,  IntcmstlonaJ  Privi- 
leges of  Citisensbip,  Patents  and  Copyrights,  and  kindred  subjects.  To  this 
Committee  are  specially  ajwigncd  for  consideration  tbe  following  themes 
from  the  original  announcement  of  tbe  Anxiliary  : 

o.  "  Int«mational  copyright,  and  the  Uwa  of  intellectual  property  and 
OommeiTe. 

6.  "  Immigration  and  naturalUation  laws,  and  tbe  proper  IntematlOBftl 
prfTllegea  of  alien  goveraoMnts,  and  their  aablecba  ottikUaknaT 


Hon.  BE.NJAMIN  DcrrrniwoRTB, 
StxrHary  ttf  tht  World' t  CvngrtM  AuxMary. 
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e.  "International  law  aa4 
and  how  It  may  best  be  enla 
Note.— ForaCk>nj<ress  of  i 
pointed. 

9.    oK 

In  addition  to  wbicb  tbel 
inations  to  aid  In  arranging  i 
the  General  Committee. 

The  world's  progres<i  in  I 
will  be  presented  in  Union  H 

10.   ON  MEOIGi 

lacladiug  Dentistry,  Pha 
with  a  special  committee  for 

U.   ON  OOMMEBO 

Including  Boards  of  Tti 
and  Kindred  Organizations, 
consideration  the  following  ( 
Auxiliary: 

"The  Ek:onomlc,  Industrl 
assigned  to  the  Committee  a 

The  subject  of "  Intemat 
Laveleye,  of  Belgium,  Li  alac 

Note.— For  a  Railway  C\ 

committees  wUl  be  appointee 

12.   ON  A: 

Including    Agricultural 
Farmers'  Associations,  such  i 
Horticulturista,  PomologlsUi, 
13.  ON  ARBITI 

To  this  Committee  are  sp< 
themes  from  the  original  an] 

a.  "The  grounds  of  fral 
tic  life,  religion,  science,  art, 

6.  "The  establishment  o! 

preme  law  of  International  : 

tration  for  war  in  the  setllea 

14.  ON 

15.  ON 

Including  Architects,  Pi 
tographers,  etc.,  in  approprii 
16,  ON  A 

Including  ex-Governors  c 

17.       THE    WOMAN'S     OENKRi 
ACXILIAB 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  PrB 
Chairman. 

Note.— This  General  Coa 
Women,  constitute 

THE  woman's  BHANCB 

In  addition  to  these  then 
of  the  conventions  of  perso 
manufacturing  Interests. 

All  of  the  many  subdivisi 

special  sub-committees,  and  i 

end  that  all  of  the  great  me« 

s.iid shall  be  accessible  to,  an 

aV*-"!^'^*^V'^'^-  ^^-^almposai 
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work  entrtutod  to  tbeae.  iu  Department  3  there  wUl  be  a  spectal  sub- 
commlttee  which  will  treat  of  the  Indlau  problem.  The  principal  que«tlon 
to  be  dbciutsed  will  be  the  future  desttay  of  the  t^r-je.  Pruiuloeiit  luUlaus 
will  \x  asked  to  give  their  own  ideaH  on  the  subject.  They  will  state 
whether  they  bellere  that  the  Indian  will  finally  adopt  the  cu<toais  and 
clrilixatiou  of  the  whites  and  become  aasimilated  to  them,  or  whether  they 
think  the  race  doomed  to  final  exttnction.  A  fnll  expoaitiou  of  the  progreas 
made  by  the  Indian  under  varying  conditions  will  be  set  forth,  not  only  by 
white  men,  butalso  by  the  Indians  themaelven.  Were  this  the  only  work  that 
the  World's  CongreM  Aoziliary  propooed  to  do  it  woald  be  of  enormous  value 
and  would  deservedly  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world: 
but  when  It  is  remembered  that  this  is  merely  the  work  of  one  of  a  hundred 
or  more  subcommittees,  it  la  possible  to  partially  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  whole  project. 

It  must  tie  remarked  that  there  is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Aoxiliary 
to  intermeddle  with  the  proceedings  of  any  body  of  persons  who  may  ar- 
range to  hold  a  convention  in  Chicago  daring  the  Exposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will,  BO  far  as  possible,  promote  the  harmonious  relations  of  such 
conventions  with  the  Auxiliary  C-oogresses. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  immediate  end  and  object  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  But  while  the  Rx- 
position  will  pass  away  and  become  an  event  recorded  in  history,  as  one  of 
the  grandest  triumphs  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Auxiliary  is  not  to 
have  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  but  the  splendid  starting  point 
of  a  perpetual  fraternity  of  thought  leaders  all  over  the  world  and  through 
decades  and  centuries;  a  fraternity  anxious  only  to  discover  those  things 
upon  which  they  are  agreed  that  they  are  true  and  good,  and  by  rather  en 
deavorlng  to  reconcile  the  diOerences  that  exist  than  to  insist  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  one  to  thus  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  ages  may  tie  used  as  adirect  power  for  good,  instead  of,  as  now,  being 
wasted  in  fraltless  diaeassions  of  the  points  of  variance.  Many  there  are 
who  may  pronounce  such  a  Hnal  result  as  impracticable  and  Utopian, but  here- 
tofore Chicairo  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  intensely  common-sense  and 
practical  and  precisely  because  this  reputation  is  deserved  Is  it  that 
Chicago  has  taken  this  sublime,  common-sense,  practical  step.  After  \9ii 
Chicago  will  no  longer  be  known  to  the  world  as  "the  pork-packing  city," 
or  as  "  the  city  of  the  great  fire,"  but  as  the  leader  in  the  progress  of  human 
thought  as  it  has  been  undeniably  in  human  material  progress.  And  the 
splendid  revelation  of  this  fact  will  be  made  to  the  world  In  the  greatest 
degree  by  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
■itiOBOf  MSa.  Louu  U.  Ayme. 


IS  one  of  the  oldest  tof 
die  o(  the  Stato,  and  Is  tha 
manufacturing  communitt 
miles. 

The  iiianufactore  of  ba 
laid  the  fonndatiou  of  the  j 
constitute  the  chief  basil 
which  it  Is  located. 

The  locality  proving  1 
developed  into  huge  rollin| 
requirlnj;  the  use  of  brass  1 
founders. 

To-day  Waterbury  staq 
in  the  world.  ' 

It  is  a  noted  fact  that  ■ 
manufacture  of  brass  and  c 
and  flourish  as  in  this  cltj\ 

Skilled  artisans  for  all  1 
time,  and,  as  a  consequenoi 
Increased,  and  Waterbury 
been  to  steel.  Some  conce| 
the  fact  that  there  are.  In  fe 
or  Ave  acres  each,  to  say  nc 
the  aggregate ;  the  combioi 

The  variety  of  manufac 
from  the  well-kno  wn  wato 
all  goods  made  from  sheet 

Large  machine  shops  b 
machinery  for  delicate  aut( 
such  perfection  as  to  cause 
of  the  United  States,  but 

The  city  is  well  suppliei 
New  York  and  Boston,  ou 
also  furnishes  counectioas  < 
through  bills  of  lading  to  tl 
by  which  tide  water  can  be 
a  distance  of  about  forty  m 

Tide  water  Is  readied 
M.,  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  R.,  and, 
Yoric,  New  Haven  Sc  Hartl 
miles. 

The  distance  In  time  tri 
\*tt\,Tsutv%  eaAv  'wa.'j  '^t  dai 


^       WATERBVRT,  CONN.  m 

In  four  natioiiAl  banks,  one  private  bank,  and  three  aaTings  banka.  whoae 
bnaineu  far  exceeds  the  capital  nominally  represented,  by  reason  of  the  large 
surplus  acquired  and  carried  by  them. 

School  facilities  are  unexcelled.  There  are  tireire  public  school  build- 
ings, which  have  b:en  built  within  the  past  few  years  and  are  of  the  most 
modem  type,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  the  management  of  the  school  sys- 
tem ;  St.  Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for  Girls,  with  its  commodious  build- 
ings and  extensive  grounds.  Is  well  known ;  one  convent,  with  a  large 
school  connected,  furnished  with  fine  buildings ;  one  private  school,  cen- 
trally and  beautifully  located,  and  one  parochial  school. 

Like  all  old  New  England  towns,  the  city  is  full  of  handsome  churches 
of  all  denominations. 

The  taxes  are  lower,  according  to  the  actual  valuation  of  property,  than 
in  any  other  town  in  the  State ;  statistics  prove  this. 

There  are  three  thriving  daily  newspapers,  besides  several  weeklies. 

A  Steam  Boiler  Insurance  &  Inspection  Co.  and  a  Life  Insurance  Co. 
have  both  been  organized  and  located  here,  and  each  is  doing  a  laige  and 
constantly  Increasing  business. 

The  city  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  magnificently  located  and  well- 
equipped  public  hospital,  and  the  best  free  public  library  in  all  Kew  Eng- 
land—each of  them  handsomely  endowed. 

Waterbury  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut 
National  Guard.  There  are  two  military  companies,  with  a  commodious 
armory. 

Police  and  fire  departments,  with  discipline  and  equipments  equal  to 
those  of  our  large  cities. 

A  fine  Hasonic  Temple. 

Free  mail  delivery. 

A  prosperous  business  men's  club. 

Electric  and  gas  plants,  with  their  extensions  all  over  the  city. 

Paved  streets. 

One  of  the  finest  appointed  Opera  Houses  In  the  State,  and  a  new  and 
beautiful  auditorinm. 

A  large  water  supply  from  reservoirs  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  city 
and  a  widely  extended  sewer  system. 

A  horse  railroad,  doing  business  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

A  live  Board  of  Trade. 

A  city  of  .'i5,000  inhabitants,  located  in  the  beautiful  Nangatuck  Valley, 
bat  ambitiously  climbing  the  hills  to  an  altitude  of  700  feet;  the  streets  lined 
with  noble  elms  rivaling  those  of  the  far  famed  old  "City  of  Elms,"  among 
which,  from  the  eminences  surrounding,  can  hardly  be  discerned  the  many 
beautiful  residences. 

A  city  as  well  where  not  every  house,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  as  large 
a  proportion  of  them  as  in  any  city  In  the  world.  Is  owned  by  the  occu- 
pant. 

A  city  of  homes,  earned  by  hard,  honest  work,  for  which  Waterbniy 
offiers  unexcelled  advantages,  and  by  reason  of  which  It  Is  enabled  to  claim 
a  name  and  place  In  this  busy  world. 

Any  Infonnatioa  will  ha  gS'^m  and  any  qoaationa  answered  aheerfaUy 
by 

TBI  BoABD  o«  T«.kaa. 
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ASIIEVILLE,  N.  C. 

THE  LAND  Of  THE  SKY." 


Or  AaRKViLLK,  these  UtUr  da;ii,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak, 
for  the  reason  that  tbe  wide-spread  advertisement  gireii  to  the  Aiihcvllle 
pUteau  hy  tbe  invofltments  here  of  Vanderbilt  and  other  renowned  capital- 
ists and  men  of  travef,  together  with  the  rush  of  visitors  from  the  principal 
cities  of  tbe  United  States,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  mode  Asbevllte 
a  bonseboU)  word. 

Few  are  the  intelligent  cttixens  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  know 
komethinir.  either  by  hearsay  or  by  reading,  of  the  wonderful  scenic  Iwauty 
and  climatic  advantages  of  we-stem  North  Carolina,  of  which  Asheville  has 
Always  been,  and  must  of  necessity  always  l>e,  tbe  principal  city.  The  pub 
INIifd  testimony  of  eminent  physicians  oa  to  its  wonderful  climatic  merits 
In  case  of  pulmonary  or  throat  affections,  and  in  all  cases  of  run-down  con- 
stitutions, Is  In  the  hands  of  most  physicians  of  the  United  States. 

With  an  average  elevation  of  aitout  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  ii6 
peaks  higher  than  Mount  Washington,  its  bills  and  mountains  covered  with 
dense  forests,  illuminated  by  gorgeons  native  flora,  and  watered  by  clear 
Dtitl  rills  and  rivers,  ft  goes  without  saying  tha>,  western  North  Carolina  is 
marked  by  destiny  as  tbe  refuge  of  the  Southern  States,  and  tbe  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  from  the  torrid  heat  of  summer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latitude  of  Ashe- 
vllle  Is  33  degrees  38  minutes,  and  that  it  is  the  driest  winter  resort  east  of 
the  Rockies.    (See  Denison's  climatic  map.l    Protected  by  high  mooiitain 
ranges,  tbe  temperature  is  such  as  would  be  expected  in  its  latitude.    It  Is 
a  sigulticant  fact  that   while  the  average  temperature  here  is  something 
lower  in  winter  than  in  adjoining  sections  below  tbe  mountains,  tbe  ther- 
mometer has  never  been  known  to  sink  quite  so  low  as  it  has  occasionally 
done  in  those  sections.    Furthermore,  it  Is  remarkalile  that  tbe  snowfall  is 
[less  than  in  tho««  sect  ions.    Thegreatnumlierof  sunny  days  In  winteristbe 
I  liecallar  charm  of  AUieville,  and  this  delightful  climatic  quality  has  prob- 
jabty  done  more  than  any  one  other  to  swell  the  numberof  health  and  pleas- 
I  tire  seekers  annually  thronging  this  city  and  vicinity  from  November  to 
In*.'- 

The  growth  and  progress  of  tbe  city  for  the  past  decade  has  been  pbe- 
Dal,  when  it  Is   considered  that  no  great  manufactories  have  been  lo- 
1  here,  and  no  organized  elTort,  up  tothe  present  writing,  has  been  mode 
the  citixens  to  advertise  or  l>oom  tbe  place.    The  t>upnlation  in  ISS)  was 
CS,eaO  ;  in  liV!  it  had  swelled  to  7,000,  and  br  tbe  recent  census  over  lO.OXL 
Tbe  advance  in  real  estate  values  has  kept  steady  pace  with  the  increase 
In  population  and  business.     The  writer  bas  personal  knowledge  of  land 
Iwblch  sold  twelve  years  ago  at  ten  dollars  per  front  foot  that  Is   now  worth 
live  hundred  dollars,  and  this  is  no  isolated   exatnpiv  dependent  upon  pecu- 
liar local  sitaations.     It  is  not.  however,  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  ad- 
vance. It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  the  average  Increase  in  values  of  land 
fiuce  1X70  is  at  leaxt  one  thousand  per  rent. 

The  heretofore  unpaved  condition  of  Asbevilles  streeia  and  sidewalks 
I  mllltaied  much  against  her  advancement.  However,  under  authority  of 
~Mi  act  of  the    leglMlalure  pasxed  in  February  the  citiseus  have   lately  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $.'iUU,OU)  for  street  Improvement,  and  91U0,(Ml  for  addi- 
tional water  and  sewer  facilities.  The  city  already  has  an  admirable  syst4'm 
of  water-works,  so  far  as  they  go,  together  with  excellent  sewerage.    Thre« 
or  four  suburban  rallwavs  are   In   process  of  completion.  In  addition  to  the 
tierllle  F.U-clrtr  Sln>ft  Kaiiway,  which  traverses  the  city.    Twn  large  new 
1  have  been  opened  within  the  year,  and  another  large  sanitarium  is  to 
■be  commenced  In  .'^eplemiier.  These  extensive  Improvements  will  InevitaMy 
I  Id  tbi'  iiH«r  (iitiire  give  an  Impetus  In  values  and  bring  an  scressloa  of  popu- 
latloi  '   unknown. 

i'o.  ._-._itlon  address  the  ConMrRciAL  Clcb,  As.REfvvx.t.^.C 
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,  iHtb  an  exoell^r 
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Cotnccn.  BLrrFS  in  •  city  of  30,0nn  inhabitants, 
o(   water-worl(»  and    aewera,   gas  and  electric  liglit  plants,  and  1 
finest  system   of  electric   street   railways   in  the  United    States. 
30  miles  of  finely  paved  streets,  and  is  the  location  of  aotne  of  th 
beautiful  residence  sites  in  the  great  West. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  of  the  highest  order;  and  as  ■  r 
centre  and  distributing  point  for  the  Western  trade.  It  la  iuisarpa%j«ci 
all  the  great  Western  trunk  lines  converge,  and  givedirect  commun 
to  every  part  of  the  Western  country.  These  facilities  make  it  the  ve 
location  for  manufacturing  establlsbmciitA  by  fonningquick  and t 
commaDlcation  with  the  great  wealth  of  the  surrounding  States.  | 

The  rich  roalfleldH  of  Iowa  furnish  cheaD  fuel  and  gas  for  maaa 
purposes.    Good  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  Council  BlofTs  at  92  per  ton 

Council  Bluffs  Is  the  metropolis  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Grass  Re; 
southwestern  Iowa— a  country   unsurpassed  in  its  fertility  of 
bountiful  harvests— a  country  never  known  to  have  a  failure  in  or 

In  the  wholesale  agricultural-implement  business  Council  Blufl^  i 
second  in  the  United  States.  All  the  leading  manufacturing  estahliabi 
have  wholesale-houses  here,  and  from  these  bouses  the  great  bulfc  « 
business  of  the  Western  States  is  transacted. 

Council  BlufTIs  has  beautiful  parks,  fine  public  buildings,  free  I 
over  10,(X)0  volumes,  and  excellent  schools:  and  for  substantial,  cooacrT 
values  and  well-founded  g^rowth  it  is  the  peer  of  any  city  la  the  Weal 
excellent  location,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  soil  In  the  world 
cheap  fuel,  make  It  the  best  location  in  the  United  States  for  manu 
plants. 

Through  all  times  of  depression,  real  estate  in  Council  Bluffs  | 
as  staple  as  sugar.  Prices  have  never  reached  the  condition  of  Infia 
have  always  been  based  upon  real  and  iatrinsic  values.  For  tbisj 
is  the  safest  place  in  the  West  to  invest  money. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Ed.  W.  Hart  is  President  i 
Wads  Torth  is  Secretary,  offers  liberal  inducements  to  manufactur 
llshmcnts  to  locate  in  Council  Bluib,  and  these  gentlemen  soil 
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MERIDEN,  CONN.-THE  SILVER  CITY. 


TT 


Is  locfttcd  on  the  iDAin  rnllroai)  line  midway  belwrpri  Boston  and  Nnw 
Tork,  c<tzilj  nvstliug  In  •  pictareoqup  niche  in  the  Hanginc;  flilli.  cnllril 
Pil^m'tt  Hmrbor  br  the  Bnirlisb   regicides,  who  found  n   l>'i: 
In  Wild  Cat  Pass  beneath  the  rockr  profile  that  crowns  tli 
blalTtbat  rises  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  spreading  a»..  .  i 

The  town  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  outgrowth  of  that  change  Irvm 
agricolture  to  manufacturing  forced  upon  New  Englanrf  b?  the  Buddeii  and 
enormous  development  of  grain  and  o&ttle  culture  on  the  boundless,  fertile 
and  inexbaastible  prairies  of  the  W'e^t. 

Only  lifty  years  old.  entirely  deprived  of  water  power  and  other  con- 
ditions supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  mechanical  ent«rpri8es, 
but  supplemented  by  the  peculiar  energy  and  business  adaptability  of  its 
pioneers,  a  success  has  been  attained  that  U  a  living  and  conspicuous  example 
for  the  imitAtioo  of  the  rising  industrial  hamlets  around  it.  In  tt^<  hulf 
century  of  existence,  without  a  boom,  its  growth  has  been  steady,  healthr 
and  vigorous,  and  with  a  population  of  30,IM0  it  sustains  the  institutions  and 
chanctor  of  centuries.  Its  early  pp.imofers,  with  much  of  the  Puritan  in 
their  makeup,  laid  well  the  foundations  by  the  adoption  of  a  sterling 
business  honesty  -vhich  has  become  known  aa  a  characteristic  ats  far  as  their 
commercial  reputation  extends,  and  that  is  world  wide. 

With  such  an  inheritance  their  modern  siuccessur  gathers  his  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  his  product*  to  the  outer  world,  and  invests  it  for  the  l)onetlt 
of  bis  own  people  and  his  own  town,  a-s  illustrated  in  its  public  improve- 
ments, charitable  endowments,  of  Widow.s'  Home,  City  Mission  Block, 
and  the  first  free  schools  in  the  State.  The  intltience  of  such  men  is  con- 
■t«nt  and  profltiijle.  From  the  first  good  people  who  made  buttons,  tin- 
ware, combs  and  wooden  clocks  for  the  "sky  and  footpeddlcrs"  to  distribute 
through  the  .South,  and  skates  and  ship  augers  for  the  coast  of  Maine,  to 
those  who  intnxlure  the  luxuries  of  the  king's  table  into  the  household  of 
the  poor,  or  bells  and  line  (Inparms  to  the  co»t>oy  of  the  desert,  tbev  have 
kept  their  moral  hold  upon  the  people  through  their  wise  foresight  and  free- 
handed lilwrality.  So  all  the  claaaea  both  feel  and  show  energy  and  thrift, 
and  the  question  asked  hv  a  stranger  after  a  ride  through  the  town,  "Where 
do  your  poor  people  livef  was  a  natural  one.  ^ 

'The  nnmberand  variety  of  articles,  mostly  of  the  nobler  metals,  pro- 
dnced  in  its  factories.  Is  almost  endless,  but  they  are  uniformly  of  a  high 
grade  and  require  skill  in  the  artisan,  who  demands  and  receivesa  high  rate 
of  wages,  and  deserves  and  preserves  an  independence  seldom  found  among 
the  operative  classes.  Equal  to  the  capitalist  in  intelligence,  he  wastes  lltt^ 
time  or  monev  on  strikes,  but,  rather,  vies  with  bisemployer  ineffort.s  forthe 
cultivation  of  talent  and  taste,  pnhlic  as  well  as  private.  The  amplefortune 
and  the  daily  wages  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  elevation  of  the  intellect,  till'  promotion  of  the  morals,  graces 
and  plea.sure  of  the  whole  people.  A  large  share  of  the  products  of  its  fac- 
tories, formerly  esteemed  as  luxnries,  are  now  become  prime  necessities, 
and  are  found  on  every  table,  in  every  parlor  and  kitchen  in  the  land.  The 
IngenuItT  of  the  artizan  and  the  progrcssof  applied  science  have  economized 
aim  combined  the  finer  with  the  baser  and  cheaper  metals  in  a  way  to  pro- 
tect the  latter  from  oxidation,  in  the  article  of  daily  use  in  the  household  as 
well  as  when  wrought  in  forms   of  beauty  and  omamentsl  art.    To  p;i.ra 

Sbraae  an  old  saying:  Perhapa  be  who  makes  a  drachm  o(  silver  do  double 
nty.  spread  as  wide  as  two  spread  before.  Is  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Cer- 
tainly, ne  who  can  out  the  rich  man's  good  things  into  the  bands  of  the 
industrious  poor  is  no  less  so.  It  may  be  an  equal  blessing  t-o  the  race  to 
transmute  the  corruptible  utensils  in  daily  use  to  a  condition  of  hygienic 
perfection;  to  make  them  untarnishable  and  innocuous  to  the  user. 

In  the  application  nf  gold,  silver  and  nickel  to  the  surface  of  spoons, 
forks,  knives  and  hollowware,  and  glaxlng  with  granite  the  courser  and 
heavier  kettles  of  the  cook,  Meriden  has  ever  lieen  (he  pioneer  and  now 
makes  more  such  goods  than  anr  town  in  thf  worlil. 

Every  house  in  the  land  is  llluminatrd  by  n  Meriden  lamp;  the  three 
beat  known  are  the  Rochester,  the  B.  &  H.,  and  the  Parker,  the  first  being 
made  in  800  styles.  In  all  gas  and  keroaene  goods  the  town  leads  the  mar- 
ked Its  table  and  pocket  cutlerv  and  st«el  pons  conquered  the  old  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  foreign  make  ann  finish. 

In  another  thins  the  poor  is  made  equal  to  the  rich  not  only,  bat  the 
onskilled  takes  rauk  with  the  professional  musician,  and  the  ndvantagria  nf 
t«lent  and  unwearied  labor  and  practice  are    furnisheil,  reii<  i<<  , 

"  Heathen  Chinee"  or  even  the  child,  who,  with  the  foot  c.i  al 

erstwhile  only  the  educated   hand  could  accomplish     On   ....    icj 

Sympbonv  Organs  and  Aeolians,  the  most  claaaical  and   complicated  music' 
can  be  performod  by  any  one  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Meri  '  '  olaim  to  notice  mav  be  its  success  i 

and  hyk'  rirs  within  the  reach  of  the  int^llic' 

wboae  ai  -  -ind  has  not  l>een  to  "  lay  up  ricln 

Eat  it  I 


moat  of  life  and  to  be  able  to  eojoy  the  beat  it  can  afford. 


O.  H.  WiLSOir. 


MJPgll^ajg^ 


Situated  In  the 
Wabash  Rlrer,  La  Fayetl 
miles  from  Chicago,  18U  mij 
aOO  miles  from  LouLsville. 

La  Fayette  offero  to  ma| 
able  location— unequaled 
centering  in  Tippecanoe  Coi 
New  Albany  &  Chicago  <Sli 
and  Michigan  City  on  the  i 
afford.s  direct  rommunicad 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinn 
Fj4e  &  Western  (Natural  I 
unsurpassed  by  many  oldel 
factories  with  tbe  main  ro| 
and  ship  their  products  die 
of  all  switrbJnK  charges. 

North  of  the  city  is  the 
historical  old  battle  field  « 
of  Indians  under  old  Tecui 
works,  completed  in  1876  al 

Fire  Dsfartment.— 4 
of  the  city  with  the  seven 
gether  with  abundant  wat^ 

Tbe  assessed  valuation 
March,  1880,  Congress  appn 
building  in  this  city,  and  i« 

A  new  Union  Depot  hai 
library,  with  12,000  volumei 

Twenty  churches  reprei 

West  of  the  city  Is  Pun 
of  which  is  the  Govemmei 
taui;ht  all  branches— art, 
macy,  chemistry,  clectrica 
appliances  for  mechanical  i 
university  in  the  United 
reached  &5u,  male  and  fema 
a  high  school,  with  a  total  i 
of  private  and  sectarian  scl 

La  Fayette  has  four  nat 
combined  capital  of  9525,00 

Streets  and  Roads. — ' 
streets  within  an  area  of  t] 
paving  is  being  laid  as  rapi 
grave'  roads  connecting  thi 

I^  Fayette,  with  a  pa 
per  capita  in  the  United  SI 
and  six  weekly  newRpaperg 
veniences  of  a  modem  metl 

The  Tippecanoe  Count; 
cent  structure  of  its  kind 
dollars. 

Natural  Gas.— ManoC 
of  natural  gas  as  fuel,  savii 
factor.  The  city  is  suppliel 
a  registered  pressure  of  30| 
for  all  domestic  and  manufl 
gas  in  1880  was  organized  tl 
pany,  composed  of  tbe  leadl 
$230,000.  The  company  owQ 
VivnUs  <ixi\\'tt«  ot  the  Belt  R 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVJE  W  ADVERTISER. 


lYOST  WRITING  MACHINE 

Makes  Type-writing  a  Pine  Art. 


PRICE.   $100. 

No  Ribbon.     Centre-guide  Alignment.     Light  Running.      Beautiful  Work. 
Strength.     Manifolding  Power.     Introduction  Unprecedented. 


"^T'lrL-t© 
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OST  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

UHIUOKt*ORT,     CONN.  ■ 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 


MAKBRa  or  TBK  CZLCBRATCD 

"  WHITMAN  "     SADDLES, 

ILmDm  tad  0«Bll«oro) 

Importers  ot  English,  German,  and  French  Park,  Hant- 

Ihk.  Kacinic,  etc.,  .Saddles,  Bridles,  BU«,  Wliipw, 

Crops,  Leggina.  Saddle  Cloths,  etc.,  etc, 

Hakon  of  the  SnrlnK  Leather  Tree  and  Upholalerad  New 

York  BidliiK  School  Saddlea. 

TW*  «oapao7  baiac  the  obIt  aoBMrn  la  Uw  wvrU  ouklnt  •nil  dMl- 

tac  «s«lQfllv«l]r  Id  Bqaectrtea  Oood*.  off«n  tb4*lanr«atexliLirtc  v«rt«lv  >n 

tbU  lloi>,  both  to  point  of  qiulltiM  <sa  tt^lM,     Illattratfd  <Ktali>iru«  ftw. 

WHITMAN   SADDLE  CO., 

I  18  Chambers  St..  New  York  City. 


No   *4||rf<|lf>  ■ 

■rnnloe 
"Whllman** 

anIrMM  ft 
brnr*  lb? 

nninr-plMle 

Mud 

trntl^-mHrk 

"\\  hiimaB** 

Bpw«rr 

of 
mliailoD*- 
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DO    YOU    CORRESPOND? 

If  you  desire  to   be  in  good  form  in    your   correspondence! 

'use  only  the  fine  writing  papers  manufactured  by  the   Whitinj 

Paper  Company.       You    will  find   them  to  be  the   best  for  al! 

c  uses  of   polite  .society.      Made  in  rough  and  smooth  finish 

nd  all  the  fashionable  tints.      Sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  Ui 

States. 

New  York  Officea,  \s>o  ^u^  v:^-^  \^v>asxRj 
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IfOnfB  AMERICAN  iiJSyiBiV  AOVKRTtHK. 


WplANOS^Jl 

Benowned  toi  Tone  and  Durability. 

Sold  at  Moderate  Triem, 
Banted  and  Ezchancsd. 


The  FISCHEK  IMANOS  are  used 
by  the  b«8t  artists,  and  will  be  found 
in  lionies  of  refinement,  ta«tc,  and 
musical  culture. 

AVAKKROOMH: 

110   FIFTH   AVE., 

COH.  16TM"  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITV. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  hi(fh  reputation.  Brilliunt  ami 
inusicut ;  tone  of  ruro  8)  ttij>utLolic  quulity  ;  beau- 
titul  for  vocal  accnnipantiiieut.  Durably  oon- 
KtruolcJ  of  fined  material  br  most  skilful  work- 
Qien.  Exceptional  ia  retuinwij;  orii^innl  riohneaa 
and  fulne.ta  of  tone.  Kequiro  tunin^f  U-ms  often 
than  any  other  piano.  Mudxhats  I'iikef.  Ria- 
■0HA8I.K  Terus. 

aCND  FOR  CATALOGUC. 


BOSTON 

WTREMONT  S! 

NEWYORK 

88  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


A  DVKRTI81NG.— U  you  wi»h  to  advertise  any- 
-"^  ihinK  anywhere  si  any  time,  write  to  <?EO. 
P.  ROWFLL  «:  CO..  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  New 
York.  Krery  one  in  n'<d  of  informal  ion  on  the 
BUt^ect  of  advertising  will  do  well  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  "Book  for  Advertifera."  388  paees, 
price  fl.  Mailed,  pootjiKe  pa'd.  on  receipt  of 
price.  CootainK  a  careful  nonipilailon  from  the 
American  Now8pni)er  Hirectory  of  all  th«  beat 
papers  and  class  journals:  gives  Ibe  clnrulallon 
ratinfc  of  every  one.  and  a  Kood  deal  of  information 
about  rates  and  other  matters  pertainini;  to  Ihe 
business  of  advortixini;.  Address  ROW'ELL'.S  AD. 
VERTISING  BUREAl',  10  SprnceSt  ,New  York. 

\FEW  MEN  of  liberal  edncatlon  and  good 
address  can  secure  ATONcK  lucrative  and 
pennanct\t  \)\i*\nc^»  \u  VcxiTis-sXvftv^^si,  Ohio- 
Indiiinn    lAUniiW  .  c.T  \n^a,  VtiVioAwAwm  <vvv\^a.«<'<-''' 


Our  pAU-nt   Br^iiuiine 
•rr  iTi^«n>  Hbrrrby  the-  Xm 
rrfiiUllny,  vc  made  cnttt  , 
Yuu  {xmy  jrour  tuutir  tut  lit*; 


The  Everett 


tbrouirh  rfft*ua  It  ootiUln*   

rr^uUt«  and  tun*  In  (he  Mine  I 

plEOO. 

If  Dot  for  ude  by  your  lo_ 
THE JUUS  CHUBCH 

j      "  Prora  AndBolv  lu    AH«irt>.' 
'  \*1II  br  ♦*rnt  free  to  iiri V  on*  wbu  < 
ad  virrtl.^^.'uifnt  wa*  »t^n. 


CSTABLISHED    IN 
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»  Ai''>  P'A.<ri.. 
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VOSE    &    SONS    PIA 
IT*  TKEXOXTSTKKSrr. 


WOOD-CA 


TUB  VKKT  anr  ma' 
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Havlland'.s Pore" 

ON     DECOR 

vUanc 

>    Limofl 


Dont 

spoil  your 
Feet  with 

Cheap 
Shoes/ 
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Korrect  Sh^ 

no  I^ITATIOf«5  »r«  ose4  for  Kk-OJi^roo,  Cor<lov»o  or 
rl»l$  usc<l  In  tbe  "  BURT  6-  PACKARD  '  KORRBCT  SHAPE 


A  SHOE  SHOULD  SET  AS  EASILV 
ON  THE  FOOT  AS  ONE'S  COAT  ON 
THE  BACK  AND  SHOULDERS.  IT 
SHOULD  GIVE  NO  MORE  PAIN 
THAN  THE  GLOVES.  THE  BURT 
&  PACKARD  "KORRECT SHAPE" 


PSU 


S«nd  jor 
iluistkatedj 
'-■  Circular. 

SHOE  IS  BUILT  ON  THESE  PROPO-    rACKARDqfrll 

"" ■       BfocKtoftMoss.' 


vi-nj'^N:^:      kZij:*      Eitruotfrom^lfttcr 
M  I  lUl'-J -T'r  ri5<?ciTo<l  Ma,v31,  18»0. 


Rtad  our  •nnounffiient  "  Somolhlng  Newe»en  in  Shoe«,"  In  June  i   ilio  "Ladlas  and  Tennis  Goodi"llll 


"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  rriends.] 

Kin 


The  Portraits  of 
llcaltliy  Infants 

Scut  1)1) 

Thankful  Parents 

Offer 

Irrefutalile  Evidence 

Of  the  Excellence  of 

MELLIIV'S  FOOD 

For  Infants  and  Invalids, 


THE  DOLIBER-GOUOALE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WATKINS    BBHBRMAl 
PhiUdelphtk. 


jntV  -  atO»XB.&UWft'iVSJ-.'^ 


OCTOBER 


OUTINGS. 
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October  Is  one  of 
the  best  months  in 
which  to  ride  a  bi- 
cycle 

The  beat  bicycle  to 
ride  in  October  (or 
aoy  month)  is  ibe 

COLUMBIA 


CATALOOUB    FREK. 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

KR^VIvrKLIX     ST^     BOSTON. 

kNCH  HoDSEs:  12  Warren  St.,  New  York ; 

a»l  Wabath  Ave.,  Chicago. 
FACTORY  :    HAUTFOHD,    CONN. 


Our  patented  Birthday  Spoon 
is  of  Sterling  Silver  set  vitk  the 
birth  stone  emb  ematic  of  the 
month.  They  range  in  price 
from  $4.00  to  $7.50.  We  carry 
also  full  lines  of  all  Souvenir 
Spoo's  now  extant. 


I 


Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

RAILROAD. 


If  you  are   goloK   SOUTH.  SOUTifEAaT,  or 
SOUTH  WK3T  take 

"The  Chicago  &  Nashville  Umited," 

A  80UD  VSSTIBULKD  TIIAIN  OK 

I'tMman  Sleepert, 

Varlor  ('-am, 

lHnlnff-('ari>. 
^^.       and  Luj-urioim  I>ny  Coachr*, 

^Brhieh  Imvm  Chtcavo  dall}  at  <:IS  V.  M..  arrtrlng 
^^B  Naithvllle  rnllowloff  momlsB  at  ;:ia 
^^B  Thl«  Una  h««cr«ry  lainry  aad  oomfort  known 
^^p>  modam  rati  way  trafflo. 


I 


fifO.  W.  SMUL. 

l*tMl>'aDt«II>tOaa'l  Maaafn. 


CHAS.  L.  STOME. 
Oral  l'in»e>et  A(«at 


Fint  NmIomI  a*itk  Butlilliig.  Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCB    INVITED. 

GILES  BRO.&  CO., 

JEWELERS, 

State  &  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 

ESTABLISHED    IgSS. 
Meriiion  thi» Magazine. 


A  nioR  CLA8'). 

Bsastifolly  Illnitnt«d  Ma^hly  Vigulu 
devoted  eicliuivcljr  to  eoirioerrinK  and  lodaa- 
trial  Boliiects.  find  e«eDl>nUy  a  maKadne  for 
the  busineas  man  and  irencral  reader.  a«  well 
a*  the  cDKineer.  LeadlcK  artirlea  in  recent 
nnmbeni  are  :  "  The  Mfwhaolral  Diaplay  at  the 
World'>  Fair."  bj  Kd  ward  Atltinmn.    "  The  Rapid 

Transit  Pr^.h'' "-■"■  v..rk."  T.  Grsbsm  Qrib- 

ble.    "Tall  J-  B<>vtTle}'  Robin- 

son.   "War  Nnvy."  Horaiw  See. 

"TbeTapliu '" •.••'■  Huith 

O  Pentecost.    "  l;  m." 

Leicester   Alli-n.  ^  of 

Aroerl--  '    '^■-  •  ->  the 

State  -  -  "J-  iteecr. 

C.  K.  ".Albert 

Wniiaiii^  .■■  .  1..  .... 

"  We  bave  aerer  seen  a  bettar  sdltiyl  iiib«mIs» 
than  this,  or  on*  which  answers  iiior^  practloal 
nuatlODSk"-   "  -•■-  " " 

NcwasU.'  . I  number, >8.0(i 

a  year.   Sai.  Si^J-?-^** 

THE  V..>v..  -"^•„^^;^vAM*.>^«»'* 

-' 


^ 


Clean. 


Of  this  we  have  constantly 
spoken.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  be  done  that  we 
do  not  do  to  insure  the  most  scrupulous  clean- 
liness in  the  preparation  of  our   soups. 


A  ,   •       •  When  they  arc     •**^' 

ApPetlZine.   ser^edhowap-     ^ 

X    J.  O      petizing    they 

look.    The  clear  soups  are  clear  and  the  thick 
soups  are  perfectly  smooth. 


^x^  i  /^  ,^  ^^  ^       And  the  first  taste,  how  gooc 

1   aSte     OOOQ.     is  !    And  how  eagerly  the  res 

eaten.     With  such  a   relish  li 
there  is  a  stronger  appetite  for  the  dinner  which  follows.   ^U 

All  ready  but  for  warming.     Enquire  of  your  grocer  for  them,  and  be 
you   get  the  Franco-Ametican  brand.     A  sample  can  of  any  of  the    iS    ntji 
will  be  sent  oa  receipt  of  14  cents  for  postage.  ^M 


Franco -American  Food  G 

West  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


I 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

DelleUtiu,  Appetizing,  A'ouHslilna. 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup&Douim, 


Mulliffmtawnr. 
Sstnplf  willbe  pentb/Exprenonrvoeiplof  l5o. 
B.  T.  COWDBET  CO.,  Boston,  V.  8.  A. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILX. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


0B01UK6J 


OF  "THE 
I  SHOULD  H, 


I>JVeKtX>RS  A^D  SOLC  fMA/4U 

&    PHILAOELPHIA-.P/^ 


LABELLED  \-l  LB.tW^  OK\.X. 


CHANCE   FO 

To  eojoy  >  ftip  • 

Tea.    A  i^ 
"f    Fln«  T. . 

lni:.t'rli.Ll, 


Tea  >'<ii  wiMit,     fir*  I 

urdpn  for  our  relpbr-i 

<1i.r.  For  full  riBrtlciil:i.      -  -  -. 

can  Tea  Companyj  31   ■■! 

ro«i  nraoe  Boi  «*,  No*-  Tori,  N.  Y 


\ 


LWATER  IS  VALUABLE.! 


AVhere  water  is  pimtifal  it  ia  Iiardly  coDsider«.*d  iu  entitnatiDg  the  v«lue  of  land,  but 
umi 


in  the  arid  ilintrictii  land  ralues  we  ahstilutcly  dpiiendent  on  the  possible  water  supply. 

IT  BECOMES   THE   BASIS   OF   VALUE 


It  in  thi*  fact  which  encourap-  f  the  great  Irrigation  indastry 

which  iusurea  ctTtain  ami  lartceiirc  aly  iiiimagitl  Irrigaliou  Comiiauy. 

It  i»  l>y  nsuKin  of  Uii' >rr»?at  vakil'  ni    mr  n-ciannol  deeert  lanilit  "f  San   Bernardino 

County,  Soiitheni  Califuniin,  resulting  from  the  extraordinary  proflta  realized  from  the 
cultivation  of  seiui-trupic  fruits,  that  the 

BEAR  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  CO. 

(OF    REDLANDS,    CALIFORNIA). 

iwn  to  be  the  largest  and  must  important  Irrigation  Cotiipan  v  in  the  United  States. 
itH  bt-ginning,  in  1483,  it  tias  been  8ucc«9Hful  and  protitabfc. 

iicTfor  water  and  for  land  U>  which  water  i-nn  be  >iii|>|ilic-<l  has  far  exct'cded 
be  i<  )ie  company  to  supply,  although  it  hiks  raplilly  cTletxIi-tl  its  facilities. 

'!<. .  ..ii.,...  le  its  extensive  reservoir  systeiii  and  its  vast  dii>tribuLiug  eyatem  of  canals, 
pipe  lines,  etc.,  it  has  been  decided  to 


4 

ana 


I 


LXCREASE  ITS  CAPITAL, 


N' 


and   t)ip  attention  of  inventors  is  luvite<l  to  its  two  classes  of  ntock  now  offered  at ,  _ 
whicli  ntfnrd  an  exceptionally  large  return  iur  an  investment  which  is  absolutely  sec'um 

The  preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  8  per  cent,  dividends,  cumulative,  before  any  profltB 
can  be  dtetributetl  to  holders  uf  the  conuuon  stock,  yet 


M 


THE   EARNINGS   ARE   SO   LARGE 


that  the  company  is  paying  10  per  cent  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  and  haaaoctunu- 

lated  a  large  surplus  m  ita  divi'i  '  ''1. 

This  great  enterprise  has  )  lied  by  New  England  men  of  tiigh  standing,  and 

^_in  part  by  Bast«m  capital,  and  u.    ..^fment  from  the  outset  has  been  able  and  honorable. 

^H       It  has  paid  large  proStai  to  its  stoekholders,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


CAflTAI^.    •4.000.000.  MHARr:H.    9100. 

#l«(M>«.0OO  Prrfvrrrd  .Hlock  ft  per  c*ut.  Cumulatlv*   Dividend. 

tS.OOO.OOO  C'ommun  aiork. 

oacred  to  Pnbll*  Mab»crtpU»a  «l,0UO,0OO  Prrfrrred  atock  and  •flOV.OUU  Comntoa  ' 

Mock  (lew  MOI.UIJ0  itlrwtdjr  aold  i. 


PIRSCTOR.S— Hon.  Jamas  Orabam.  Raw  tUreo,  CVrno.;   Hon.  W .  J.  Hoanook,  Qloveravltle.  N  T. 
U  L  WrUluius,  Lm  Aii«lM.akl.:  N.  S    MoAbee.  Ammoa   P.  KKchlnitrF.  C  MorrlMm.  F   K 
Brown.  IC.  J    \«  •tart,  C  J.  Moaaon,  Jr.,  Theodore  Clark,  F.  E    ilotcbklaB.RadlaDda.Cal. 

,.Omf"'»  -     "   ■■    <'fFie«  Graham.  PrwldeDt;  Ammon  P.  KltcblnR.  Vloe-Preaideal  aoil  Maiuucer- 
^  Hccreuu-) ;  Ptral  NaUonal  H«ak.   lUdtaudii,  Traaaajwjnaaa  B.  UroWoi 

hcUwai    lisarro  '''nd  warraaU,  tnatad  m  iha  lotfKMaooupona 

lAtioD*  or  ooo,  B> .  and  ona  hundred  shiuv*. 

i^Kimird  bj  Hi.  :i  and  l^ecratarr,  and  will  ha  ooanteraianed 

befn^-  :iT,  NeH  llH^cu,  Conn. 

1  ■  >■«;.  or  Kiniborljr,  Koot*  Day,  New  Haven,  Coaa. 

I  Citk  R*nk.  Sow  York  Clly. 

y  '.-' In  (he  Weat  may  be  made  to  the  Flrit  National  Hank. 

Radio  .tiona]  Sew  Uaven  Bank,  New  Haven,  l.'oon.,  and  aiook 

■ '  HI  n  -  .^ .  _  ,  -  -    ,  -  -  - 

Fat  pivapeolOMa.  d<»C(ii>uva  t>a(iar>,  iLod  mapo  and  full  flnanctal  atatcnMOCa.  addreaa 

CHARLES   W.   GREEN.   Financial  Agent. 

fCaMaAddfM:  ■Saaoasicia.NBw  Tonx.-  K.%TT&^   1iW\  \&^KaV> '^«-«(  A«<V 

f>)aaMBatis«!«0K'm  4jnMca»VH;nv«> 


BOSTON ,  •)]  *(>9r  Fom  Miu  Soiwuii, 
CHICAGO,  iO(  1>K(  STwccr, 


foahardouk 
fee.0  or    surface, 
bcstos  lined  jackets- 
MINUTES— ACTUAtLV  AUTl 
EXPLOSIVE— A    FUEL   SAVEf 
tESS— RESULTS   GUARANTEEO.      ME* 
IPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    TO    ANY    A 

Bm»ch  Ofpoh  _  PIERCE.  BUTLEB  &  PI 
GuERuOificu    SYRACUt 


Hot  Water  Circulation. 
N'ATioNAt'HbT^TER  Heater  Co. 


MEW  YORK ;  94  CtNTKl  Stkict. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  y  MAIN  $T1«C0] 


Arc  you  desirous? 

of  a  pleasant,  moderate  and  even 
heat  throughout  the  severest 
winter  weather? 

THE  GURNEY  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM 

win  give  it  to  you. 

For  further  pftrticulan  see  oor  pamphlet  liook 

"How  Best  to  Heat  Our  Homes." 

FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 

Gumey  Hot  Water  Heater  Company. 


1S3friMil 
• 
TlloliaSli 
47Sa.Cte 
248«iTfta 


KCiTABLI^HED    1S49. 


IKCOKIN 


Boynton  Hot  Water  ] 


(12)  Twelve  Sizes. 


No  Brickvi 


Theae  He»ter»  are  operated  In  iv  most  suo 

Reridenoes,  Schools,  Apwi 

are  proDOUDoed  by  Bckn 
eoonomloal,  and  of  the   ' 
any  on  the  market.    AUu  sole  m« 
celebrated  BoTNTON  Fl-rnacib. 

MAXllFACTCnEU    ONLY 

^>\^  ^OXHTQM  FUR( 


yonm  AmntiCAif  nvvitw  Atvem^Kn. 


fl 


■•  A/jr  SouX  !   I  mean  that  bit  <^Fho»phorut  that  takts  11»  plaee.'—jAtaa  Rcbsell  Lownj. 

ROSBY'8  VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES 

l«  oonoeded   hj  Mieollsts   superior    to   all    other    pr*p- 


•    pi 

armUooa  of  the  Hrpophospfcltea.  It  Is  compoeed  ot 
rilMi  prlBdple  of  the  ox  br»ln  and  whrnt  Errrm.  arcr 
Inft  to  Prof.  I'crcy>  formula.  K?[>orf»r  '    1 

BIIAIN   KXHAUSTION.  NKItVOI 


the 


■  i  for 
IN. 
HT 

<«! 

fe«dlDK    phxsiclmbl    anil    brnin  workvri,   fr-'        ~'<\{i   bv 
DniKKlata.    Sent  by  mall  (111  from  X  Wc«t  illh  SircoC 


SLEEPLKjHNESS,  IMHAIItKl) 
8WKAT8.»nd»aiiPRBVESTlVKii|.  (  ■> 
It  reatore*  and  suMains  In  vigor  Menij> 
powen.  DeaoripUre  pamphlet,  with 
leai?'  •      •  ■  •    • 


New  York, 

ATold  (Dbatltntea. 

KoneBeontna  withont 
tbia  ilKnatiire  printed  on 
the  label.  ^ 


Alt  lh^t^ift  yteM  (a  him,  'rre  he  »U»  rfoirn.— SlUKBSrKAKE. 


To  arold  rooh  socldenta,  bur 


COMMOM. 
S£//S£ 


F.A.SINCLAIR'S 

Chairs,  Settees  and  Roekers. 


" Tb« oomnoo-aaaaa chairs  and  settaeaof  Ur.SiDOlalr  are  not  snrpaaeod  bj  any  other  clwaof 
Boods,  aod  parties  foraishlnff  eoonlr?  bouses,  and  desiring  Inexpensive.  comforUble  and  <i urtiblu  fur- 
Ditnre  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  F.  A.  RInclaIr,  at  MoUvllle,  N.  Y ."—aeteMti/U  American, 

SINCLAIR'S  useful  and  substantial  homo  comforts.  Flrealde  Comfort  is  a  ver}-  attractive 
•eat  for  rnnng  or  old.  Try  It  ard  be  happy.  Strong,  durable  and  comfortable.  No  light,  trashy  atulL 
bat  KOOfl,  honest  home  oomforta. 

Special  discount  to  clergymen.  Send  stamp  for  catalocne  to  F.  A,  Sinclair,  Mottvillo,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  fumltore  dealer  ftn- SINOliAIR'S  oommoD-aeose  cbalre.  If  yon  can't  get  them,  don't 
take  any  other.  

Ii  alnjK  jMyf  (<<  Investigate  a  Lib. 
•ni  Olfer.  W>  ir*  ullnit  ui  ntm 
quslUy.  sutl  w-llbout  doubt  tb#  brut  Rsiof 
asanikstarad,  st  the  iin|>r««»Oriited  low 
pries  of  H,  Th<i»  Raxira  sni  fi  rnuly 
for  ate,  sad  srs  tried  bffor*  lUUrur)',  No 
'itber  Hsior  si  doubl*  tlio  i>nr<-  «r  tliU  ess 
oqnsl  II  la  qttsUly  of  Btwl,  Ti<ui|i«r,  or 
flnlth. 

lUwII  by  Urafl.  tloaey  Ordtr,  or  Postal  NoK  to  t]w  smoaat  ofll  to  Frad  DoUe,  Chicago,  111.,  Xi>.  UH 
W.  Msdlsoa  St.,  and  fTt  one  of  ths  Mo.  SM  Swodiah  Buors,  sod  yoa  oaa  raat  umirrd  tust  yuu  bacr  Uio  Beat 
Ibiov  Is, 

^   NO,  348  SWEDISH  RAZOR  IS  THE  BEST. 

y  TRY  CITE    THEY  ARE  SET  READY  FOR  USE- 

Sargent's  Rolling  and  Reclining  Chairs 

tU  klada.     Tbe  best  aod  largest  variety  In  Ibe  worl 


trgest  variety 
erytblng  In  the  line  of  invalds' app 
as  Back_K««ta.  Bed  Trays.   Invalids'  Beds  and  Table 


AU 
Alsoevi 


KablMr  Ooods.  etc. 
Address 


world' 
invalds'  applianoeik  such 


Ulnslrated  catalogue  free. 


SARGENT  MANIIFACTURINO  Cp.. 

814  BnOADWaV.  New  YorK  ; 


(^uokO  Nonrn  AMCiucaif  Rsvirw. 


or  MrsKzooN.  Mich. 


SARGENT'S  ROTARY  BOOKCASES. 

a  satisfactory  Itotary  Bookcase  haa  be«D  prodooed. 

aaltablo  to  the  demands  o(  borne,  RbcafT.  ■Mtoolroom 

Hce.    Our  nsw  patent  Ball-beanng.  Tors-table  prindtde  over 
oomas  an  objections.     No  stieking:   no  squeaking:   do  leaalng. 
Ten  stylaa,  embracing  all  staas  and  prlc*i.  from  |I0  op. 
Illuitxated  catalogues  fteck        Qoote  NoKTn  AMCweair  Rsngw. 
Addrea* 

•ARQENT   MIkllUf  IkQCTU^MakQ.  J^. 
BU  B«nk««i  «."t ,  V«"w  "Iwrti 


1 
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I 


'Vkvi«a.'«*io»  ."«?>«*'  • 


Dorflingcr's 
American 
Cut  Glass 

for  the 
table  is 
perfection. 

For  sale  by  all  first- 
class  jewelers,  glass 
and  china  dealers. 


^  ^-^.Stdre 


Every  piece  has  this  trade- 
mark Ubcl. 


wrwn  "POVAI., 


^o^eW  Diamond  S^,^^ 


Ulamunil  Frame,  Sled  Drop  Fonrinp.  StevlTirf'i" 

to  uU  KunniiiK  Porlh,  tududing  Tedalfi,    >i. 

nikteri«riiione}-  cau  buy.    Finiehrd  i> 


Strictly  high  grtde  in  everr  particular.   Ho  batlrr  muc  h  i  or  ma4  c  I 

^__     Send  six  cenli  In  slampj  for  our  IDO-pig«  lliuitraled  Citiloga(| 

[guns,  R I FLES.  REVOLVERS.  SPORTING  GOODS  OF  AU.  WW 

JOHIV  r».  LOVEUL.  AKMS  OO.,  BOSXOIV, ! 


IT  Win.  PAY  Troriosendto 

A.W.GUMP&CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

1.  prlcefl  on 

BICYCLES. 


DIXON'S  i^ 


Ax«  uncxiuiilc4  tor  . 
M  fva  ^MAteibHK  Vim  ^k> 


WtWWrm.  JMfT<W<T»gl 


T//E 


Economy 
yentilating 
Heater 

(In  the  Home,  Church. 
School,  or  building  of  any 
description,  will  not  only 
thoroughly  and  economic- 
ally warm  it,  but  will  also 
1  irovide  a  means  of 

Perfect 

We  employ  ti.^  ^  .^  of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  combined  witli  Air  Heat,  or 
Warm  Air  alone.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  these  systems,  which  are  being 
used  in  thousands  of  residences  and  other  buildings  with  entire  satisfaction. 

J.  F.  PEASE  FURNACE  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK.    BOSTON,    CHICAQO,    HARRtSBURO,    TORONTO. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 


I.OOK     rOR    THIS    WINDOW. 

Maa«r  wTtat  b7  burins  direct  rram  the 
LarKMrt  Ksrlnalv*  RoK  trnponlnc  Hoaae 

io  tb«  CnltMl  Hialra 

VAN  GAASBEEK   k   ARKELL, 


L 


M«  tntodmif.  Cor.  Wrf  St..  KEW  tQM        \ 
l'j<Mt  BuauoakKrasa 


Til.    MuaTON     HKATKIt    Fnmwo  *.,    „.^ 
inc     vlth     warm   «lt   only,  or   In  (ODMnttlno    allk  Iwl< 
'  *^*'.  *•  tliowii  In  Ui>  atwT*  env,  hM  broum*  do«r*MllT 
(Miikijlvr. 

Wr  Knarmntrr  It  to  (!*«  Mrfrrt  •■tUlke- 
ilou  In  «'vrrj  uitnlrular  If  iiruMirty 
■rranc'-d  and  ux-d.  . 

A  r~a  b»iiu.,-  .|.j..r»:,j,  (■  »  KlaMlni  -~^ 

bteorMk    M>i  »,...,.:  ,,,u»  daMr4»>' 
rftfaivuiic*    l^tCrrs  fr-'lu  uwnk? 

JCAOEB    FOimACB    CX 

MloiaUiki«8uB«atoa.l  li:  T1    lai     -  ■ 


.Ult&ata 

\t\  is.** 

\     *afc1 
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sdkfU  AilERiCAS  RKVIBW  ADVERTISER. 


Th«  No.  8  Muhfrif  t»kr*   pap^^r  li  inch*-*  wlij»-,  tjid  wrilcft 
•  lla*  $ Inohm  l<>o(.       Pr1ci>,  $100,  Complete. 

Th«  Nn.  9  MacMoa  Uk^  pftpor  14  Inchei  wtdi>,  uid  ^ttIUii 
■  line  ISl  lDcb<i>  k>n«,    Prirr,  $1  lO,  Complete. 
Srmi/or  I'atalogut. 


THE  BAR- LOCK  TYPEWH 

Ttie  Modem  Writiiur-luli 

Visible  Writing. 
Permanent  Aligzxment. 
Automatic      Ribbon  - 

High  Speed. 
Powerful  Kanifolder. 
Light-Sunning.     Sarable. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  M 

379   Broadway,  N.  Y. 


An  Open  Letter  from  Rev.  THOMAS  DIXO 

Pastor  ol  the  Twenty-lbird  St.  BaplUI  Churcb.  X— " 

noNGAN  Hnjji.  s.  I..  Ai 
MALTED  MILK  CO..  Racine,  Wis.: 

Dkak  Siks:  I  inrlcwe  rou  n  picture,  juattakrn.  of  i 
vcnr-old  daugbtrr  "Dot.  '    I  '^nil  it  to  jou  «rltb  de 
for  priviloKc  of  ufiDK  your  food  flH»ltp«i  mik, 
owe  oiir  lllllr  one's  lifp  <o  you.     8bi-  was  i 
><tnrt.     We  iricd  pvery  food  in  ific  market  lo 

he  lime,    .'^hc  could  cat  nothlnR,  it  womrd. 
lo  live  for  nix  iiionthH.    We  were  Offain  and  •  ••siiM 

life.     It*  eiTcrt  waa  Utile  aliori  of  inlr.:,     ^.S 

it  from   ttie  first  taste.    She  began  to   ktow    inuocmalAl 
(irobletii  was  aolred  and  her  life  was  saved . 

I  feci  it  a  raored  doty  to  help  you  to  present   to  Ibe  i 

frcat  discovery  in  children's  food.    It  scenii  Ir.  me  It  ' 
wish  you  the  blKhest  and  noblest  success.     Make  an| 
you  please  and  refer  to  me  lo  any  way  you  like. 

THOnAS  Ol 
A  Sample  ol  Malted  Milk  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  apphc 
Malted  Milk  Co..  Racine,  Wis. 


tbo»B 


fl&vcvv  TfaiR  ntaCPmrot   lit  new  rfpoat^tJ  liv    ttioiLq^Tulft   who   bare  | 

ouAivnBD   ^         purch«ed  Britt'.s  Aiit  .niaiii-  >HlViiy  Bit. 

'^^^^  This  Bit,  by  «D  autonnHJo  d«'vlc*?.  clow^th**  h<^rw'»  nrMtrUftal 

HK  CANNOT   BRKATUK.  AND    MlST   ^i"'*  ^.''■•v    fr-^r 

muawftys  ab0oluielj'Kvuu«ut<^ed  with  t).!  <• 

lUbli!  to  run,  and  should  be  driven  with  \  ■  « 

and  children  drive   harscfi  ii<< n  .  khM  i  •■[ 

ttyle  bllit.    R*'nd  for  Panii>!  i 
monlAlnof  the  tmlv  marvrll 

AN  AUSOLUTE  CURE  FOH  i              .  ;  • 

Dr.  L  P.  BRITT,  3?"  Ciep  Place,  New  Yort 

PleaM  nenllon  the  Nobtb  Ajcebiu-n  Bxukv. 


(W4_    _ 

ftii^  im' 


'^^^n  LOVELY  WOMAN' 


WHY 

wtll  TOO  |n1»r«l«  FfTtHwi.plmplni,  Vlaeti 

'    *'i»,    Yeliitw    or    Mu>ldir    nii),).     H<-(i<. 

rtiiklrl.    R«<l    Fli>*a.  or  •ny  i>tli»r    (.•rm 

I  of  Skill  Dlwa*r««r  P«cU1  DuO(ai«nrtit«. 

WHEN 

I  FoBM.  H*iLL(*»T  r.iiL<,  »Ki'w  or  rsAki.1 

WBlTIP<»a,   riSrkCT    HSALTH,  *"K 
LiP«   •■(.I-   wnrrn    LiviN».  (f  Jou   vlH 
..nl»    0-»    Dr.    *rniin'«l'»   rr^nrh    Arwnir 
Ci»Tni>l'"X'--i,  W,;-  ...       litK  Wir«»**r«fof  MEN  ••*«H  ••Wtmrn. 

-♦-PERFECTLY  HARMLESS,-*- 

•nd  tti»  «iiiT  ••■'    fr'ti'-h   j>rvp«r«t)f>ii  Af  «r«-ril«.     li.Mjicr  boi, 
•r  •  iMiKi  lor    IfiM.     Uj  Mftll    lo  «o-   »<li1[>«. 

C.  N.  Midd\e\on  ^tu%  C'aT(\'^?Ltv^, 


ROLLINg 
GH&IR. 


BATH 
GIBIHET. 

A   Cl'KI  Itar 

I.|.<«  •><  Skir 
tl|.*M.S  VU. 

I>«»criptJ'  ■ 
if  both  mn. 

'  Uavea  Chair  Oo.,  Gmt  HarM 


Princi 


.WALLACE 

pal  Exsniinpr 

SOLICITOR   or 


"-xsniinpr  V .  A 


SASt^yalJl 


PA 


939  F  Btr»el   oor.  8- 


74-4  0«nUTid\ft>.tWV.,'B»-«  iCT^CVVj- 


NISS 

V*'^* 


f 


msr»  AMxnfPAV  nmvi^w  AiyvnitffSBff.' 


Ts 


i*it<>A'i:i>   THii:   ST»i<:i:i>ii:K^r  r 


Tffl  "HAIilifll"  IS  Tl  OmCEST  TYPEff BITER 

!l       And  does  the  Handsomest  Work. 
Inav 


TIfE    EASIEST   MACUIXE    TO    LEAR. 

la awartluig  the  EUUott Cr«8bon Gold  Medal  to  the  "  Hammond"  tlie  Expert  MechaniclaadJ 
of  the  Franklic  Inatitute  say  it  is 

"THE  BEST  TYPEWRITING  MACHINE." 


In  ordering  seventjr-fl^e  "  Hammonds  "  for  one  delivery  the  United  Statea  Government 

practically 

COIVFI«»£    THKIIl    JUOOMEIVX. 


d 


THE  HAfflOSD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  147  &  MS  East  HJStJeiYorl. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER. 

THE    I.ATESiT    AND     BEMT. 

A1.L  THE  EwcDlikl  rntUTM  rn'tllf  porfcolnl,  Inifiruo 
tmpnmronta. 

THE  BEST  liiTenUvf*  Tklent  ami  llvcb«olc<il  Skill  h«T« 
Ikvo  enipk>y<Ml  to  pro(lUtf«  a  Marbloe  of  lncrT&<«Ml  Vnun 
billir,  Kxcrlleaca  of  Dwlsn  and  SpecUl  Fratun*. 

we  CLAIM  an  Innxc'lloo.  anil  a  IrUI  will  provr  It  TM 
Mi>«l  Durat>lc>  In  Angamenl.  RaalMt  RuuuIuk  a&d  Jlu«e 
Sllnit. 

kll  Tfv*  OlMDcd  la  10  Baoondi  Wltboat  SoIUbk  the  Hudi 

TMK    ••IIITII     )'ltE.>IIKK    TVrF>V  "f  iTl'i!     k-. 

' --wrlalfvl  Pnaa  or 

'K'lr  t«l«-irnipblc  ».  r 

ii*>  wire.  Skuv 

IHL  iHiTH  FRCIILK  T?P£f  EHER  CO..Sr[a£llse,I.Y.,U.S.  A. 

Brnnrh  (tjflert: 
■•■:  tn  Broadwaj.  New  York.  K.  Y. 
" ..  as  CbaMDSt  St,  Plilla4rlplila,  Pa. 
•  ...  IM  Wood  8c_Pltt»bar«b,T'a. 
i.iilca^.  Itlc.       BaJtttnoiT,  Marrtand. 


I 


nua»U\  s.  Y. 

Drnver,  Co  ow 

Omttba  Xrb. 


NalionalTypewfilef  ■ 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  Best.  ■ 

•  ka*las<aMt  c.>m|il»l«  ^__ ^^^~    la^  ^*«    niOMEST    aeklnrmfai      ^M 


R(a«ilar4 
■latfa. 

1'D.lllf.l;  ihD  BIST  aa< 
Ik*  aal>  r>K»»:i-r  ai.^i- 
lOLUKit  aiaJ*.. 

Will  Mkr,  l't()r4l.irf. 
(Ol.T,  nor*  aa4  UHrr  aiaal- 
fbU  rnplM  (kaa  apoa  aay  aia- 
chln*  »vtaat. 

iik  ft>r  tfMlaum  T-"-^"'.' 
ITwk. 

f  latoTT  »4    f 

fi«BWkX  OtilMt  t 


ta  tk«  an. 

r.oibu«ll«a  ^Tery  tfio4  qaalltf 
toiad    In     «lh^r    wrlklac-la- 
•ail  liM  naa;  poInU  »t 
rlurlljf  all  lu  owa. 
fimallMl   aad   aett  raapr*- 
kanlir  •loakle-raM  tmrfr-krj 
TjpfvrlUr. 
ftaad  fttr  llla«lnt<-4  |«apkl>t 
^ vlTlac  tall  •Iriall  aoj  rar.«lmUa 
ork»|>lM>ar4. 


National  TYPtv/tvUV.?.C.Q., 


T\i.TVT  ».Tv».TA  WWSa.' 


StVMfjrM*' 


VKIVMa  MMWimt 


=:iife=-i: 


fib' •>.<.! 


iiiii;!'iiiiii:i:i;iiii'iiiiu: 


PTT 


WILLIftMS'  \| 
Travelers 
Favorite 

Shaving  Stick /l! 


^r 


^  iH 


.  --•  'I 


^("if 


The 


ii&eir  Is  BtmOar   in 
w  orld-reaowroed 
Ila  •*  tLroag  polnta — 
tilcli  —  CTeajuUko  —  owe 

lather. 
Gentle  mediolBuU  and  h< 

Absouctk    Pnnrrr— er* 


The    Pei 

U  the  moat  oarafuUr  selae 
or  RoBC9~thc  most  d«l 
cMtlror  perfoiues.  Wo  ( 
spiircd  to  procure     the  * 

quiilli)'  ptoduoiML 


The  Case 

l3  worthy  or  special  notice 
cAW-8  go  to  pipoeal— Wu 
never  I  Lined  with  (fold  li 
rartjil- covered  with  rich 
leatherette.  The  Covxr  i 
nitiiiK-neTor  comes  olT 
tuilchel.  The  nesU 
most  attractive  little  i 
made— &ad  It  ooeta 
aoy  other. 


25c. 


ot  an; 


Don't  put  off  trying  lt--try 

Ask  your  Druggist  if  he  keeps  it. 

If  not,  he's  behind  the  tiroes— but  even  that  Is  no  good  reason  for  yotir  nail 
kind,  lie  will  get  it  for  yotl  If  you  Insist— or  we  mall  Uitin  to  any  |iolfit  IB  I 
3  ^o.  In  sta-nps.    Address 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury, 

Makers  of  th<^  rrnowncd  '*  Genuine  Yankee  ShavUif  Stian.** 


tas  te  a> 

r 

now 

1 
1 

/1P€RJ€NT-LaXATI 
I>IUR€TIC-  *i»  V* 

STIMULATCS 
NUTRITION- 


^IPSDlUt 


K.. 


PUKin 


iOi 


\Wi'^f. 


\i 


■i"^: 


y's 


mi 


NEW  yORK 


^ipL 


J^SiHijRtfttaMft.  ^^ 


^SiiJ.rs. 


^^ 


yoRi 


BDFFALi 

Nature's  Remedy  for  I 
Dyspepsia,  Rheur 


jrnu 


Or.  Wm.  a.  Hammond,  o(  Na 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  i 

*M  luve  for  w»me  time  ma<lr  iiw  of- 
ompllnted  with  BrlKbt'a  DU«aa« 
emlnontlx  utlsntctory,  LIthU  hu  (M 
WaMr  oortslnlv  act<  better  thui  uy  \ 
the  •tt>fnArli.  1  ftlM^  often  preserlbe  It  I 
—In  ttrhlcli  iheoiinillUuii  calM  Narv^ 

Db.  Wm.  B.  Towles.  Profeasoi 


••BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRrSaa, 
for  It  hiM  pruVMl  far  tuure  efflucloua  la 

**t  ft'cl  no  ho«ltAi)cy  wbttever  In  ad 
BUdder.  una  In  nil  illifaMs  ut  the  (7| 

••It»  ef!t'Ct.i  irr  tiiarkM  lu  cauhIoi;  | 

Siaeaae  of  the  Kidneya  I  wltoi 
•bonlfl  havtf  tf rvat  oontirtHnce  In  It  as  a  n 
of  It  In   wbloh  the  e  la  an  exc\)ulve 

eflli'aolouii. " 

Water  In  Caa«ii  of  One  Da 


THOMAS  F.   GOOOE. 
BETWEEN ClNClN 


CH&D 


The  a 
i  witb  Olninl 
I  Palace  Coat 

aoHoiHwiawaMnu^        Ali! 

Trains  leave  Cincinnati  ovcrf 

arrivlnic  Id  Chicago  In  titue  to  mak 

The  only  direct  line  betwi 

DETROIT,! 

I»TJROHA.SE     'r 

M.   D.   WOODFORD, 

President  and  Qen'l  Manager. 

o; 

ELECTR 

make  you  Master  of  D 

ITa    CXTH 

and  are  effected  solely  through  bd 
for  full  particalsra  as  to  thi«  new 
orato  tired  brain  and  body.    No  a 

IVO      ELECT! 

A  trial  of  one  or  two  weeks  | 

X7ozxe     gez3.ixla3.e    l{ 

the  name  < 


1.11  ^ 


f, 


Ifc  — 


TOR'S 


"WHERE 


O  one  will  dispute  t 
growing  city  will  i 
And  when  one  buj 
protitH  of  the  tranjl 


i  he  oily  of  PonlaDtl,  Ongon^ 
u  iwiy  uDo  can  i«e  who  will  ntudjl 
NiirthweAt.  tier  trade !«  ^eat«r 
Woahluifton  a^oiblDed,  wbll«  her 
thoAr  •tatc*— learloff  out  ooe  ford 
l*»-aa>-  In  Portland  lluo  It  U  In  X^ 
In  aitutlier.  Portland  •lo€«  tb«  btll 
Our  Irvlnffton  P«rk  tri 
UylD^  wutcr  mains,  and  have  proi 
PuriUnil,  un  the  ptrDlnsiita,  inldw 
tttai)  thv<lty  prop«r.  We  ar«  ottt; 
ners,  but  tbe  tbr««  u^olatny  lot* 
Tenns,  f&  cash  with  onleron  eadl 


mmrRBHTAT.  NATIONAL  BAS] 

P.HMLAND,  July  I,  !( 
Having  done  a  lartfdand  conBtanlly  ii||| 
InfT  butlnoM  with  Utirgen  dt  Hulbruok, 
warranted  fr<jni  evidi'oc^  of  thtflr  able 
uena  Luaa«^eiiicnt,  In  vxpreMlug  the  o|| 
ilifll  tbry  artt  decldtMlly  progreulvp,  ni 
lli«  Mtiiic  time  oonservullv^,  and  are  a  ] 
rlally  ttrontir  Bod  rtolid  tlrni.  >'urtb(*r 
thiA.  from  my  nt^raonal  Hc<)ualn lance 
tboiii.  I  bulievo  them  to  tK>  highly  bono 
iiiBn,  wtlh  tbe  dlspo4tUoii  aa  well  al 
ability  til  carry  out  to  ihtt  full  all  agreea 
tbey  ui»y  ii»»fce* 

K.    L,    DITRHAM.  CaAhl 


KOCKFORD  f\EAL  El 


MORTGAGE  LOANS  SUARAr 
BWT  Of  R,ErER[Ncis.-WRiTC  ro« 

Rop^FOKb  Jequrit/^InVei 

S.FLETCHERWfYBURN       bapu^ 

8%  GUARAN 
4  Much  Larger  Proih 

«H  Hit  ax  Agi>nt»  In  hnjInB  ami  wiM 
for  iinhnrt'  of  the  profile.  UVuuuninlea 
'i!iri."''""  ""'  '*■  '"^  ">an  S  prr  pel 
fRr  W  '•"i-  for  copy  ot  contrBCI.  and  i 
urougta  niir  rfrcrvno<ii  ihKt  our  Kunrai 

.«-  „  RICHARDSON,  DAY* 
108   PalUdio    Building,   Dull) 


\^" 


r>  /    ^^^T  ■S\'%%'^  MQ^t^vs.^ 


NOBTff  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


OUT 
YOUR 
_    HAND 

That's  the  natural  thing  to  do  whenyou 
need  help.  When  your  hand  is  extended 
toward  us,  we  place  in  it,  Free,  our  200 
page  book.  Every  one  is  apt  to  be  inter. 
ested  in  the  description  of  tlie  means  by 
which  a  friend  has  had  his  health  restored. 
This  book  is  just  that— 500  times  multi* 

plied;  all  told  in  the  very  words  of  real  and  reliable  folks;  people  with 

"a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 


One  other  thing ;  this  book  is  not  of  interest  to  those  only  who  fal 
that  their  case  is  serious ;  it  contains  the  witness  of  many  over  .taxed  and 
run.down  people  to  the  fact  that  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen's  COMPOUND 
Oxygen  has  been  to  tliem  the  one  thing  needful  to  put  them  on  the  right 
side  of  the  line  ot"  health  and  happiness. 

Will  you  hold  out  your  hand  ?    Help  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Drs.  starkey  &  PALEN.  No.  lS29ArchSt..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


120  Sutter  St.,  S;m  Francisco,  Cal. 


58  Church  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 


ON  APPROVAL-THE  VOCALION. 

To  tbow  having  the  Idea  that  DOthluv  can  compaie  with 
a  Pipe  UrKan  for  the  mosical  ■etrioec  of  a  Cboreh,  we 
would  aa;:  Reserre  jadpneot  onUl  the  Vooallon  u 
Been  and  heard. 

IteoaUMf  lea*  than  a  Pipe  Oriran  of  eqaal  capacttr.  and 
occuplea  scaroely  quarter  ot  the  >paoe.  L'DguestlonablT  it  Is 
one  of  the  most  l-nportont  iDTention*  lo  the  Sinalcal  World  of 
theXIXtbCeatunr. 


Responding  to  numerous  requests,  and  to  en- 
able Church  authorities  or  representatives  of 
Lodges,  Associations,  etc.,  to  intelligently  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  nature,  characteristics  and 
remark.ihle  tonal  qualities  of 

»THE  VOCALION, 

i|  send  jii  lU'^trumciH  on  approval,  to  responsible  parties,  to   any  Railroad 

io    the  United  Slates,  and  (within    any  reasonable   distance)  will  furnish. 

free  of  charge,  a   competent   Organist  lo  exhibit  it,  or   givs  a  Vocation  Recital, 

the  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  of  purchase,  shall   go   towards  the  funds  of  the 

Church  or  Association  interested. 

Circulars  giving  testimonal   letters    from  the  highest  musical   authorities, 
illustrated  Catalogues.  Price  Lists,  or  further  information,  mailed  to  anv  address. 

JufnfTier  Street,  Factory,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

NtW  YORK  WAREROOM8,  I  WESTERN  0E9OT , 

•H  Fast  16th  Street,  I  \.tOH,V>OT^^'^  V  <i«i.x 


B4 


1^0Rm~ntEnfciAxnKVTe¥lAm^^7^. 


mm 


Inman  Line 


(BiST  A  BT-Xe  H  HIJU    XaSO.) 


mMiii  m  mmmni  mm\ 


(TTTwrTTBilD.) 


United  States  and  Royal  Mail  St( 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OF  PAJ 
10,500  Tons  Kaoli. 


'CITY  OF  BERLIN,"    -    -    5,491 
•CITY  OF  RICHMOND."      4.780 


"CITY  OF  CHICAGO? 
"CITY  OF  CHESTEI 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Quel 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 


FROra    LIVERPOOL, 

EVERY    WEDNESDAY. 


FROai    QVI 

EVERY   THUB 


Note. — Excursion  Tickets  are  Issued  at  reduced  rat«s  and  the  return  4 
able  for  passage  from  Lirerpooi  or  Queenstown  to  New  York  bj  the  Inn 
Antwerp  to  New  York  or  Pbi'adelpbia  by  the  Red  Star  Line. 


anuuM 

4 


PETER  WRIGHT  &  SONS. 

GENERAL   AOENTS, 

Mo.  6  Bowling  Green,  New. 
305  Wa\nut  StroeV,  ^ViWaLAeWV-Xa.- 


% 


ITORTB  AXntTCAlf  BrrTEtT  A  DVESTJSER. 


8S 


MORE    SOLO    THAN    ALL    OTHER    MAKES    COMBINED. 


he  Paul  E.  Win  Fountain  Pen, 

Bioomsburg,  Pa. 


450,000  in  Use. 
Positively  The  Leadiug:  Pen. 

■  Aa  Kbrclut  It  perfect  rcMrroIr  p«n,  a  pen  compared  irllb  which  all  other  pens  are  frank  faUanaL" 
A»k  jrourdealrror  apnd  roremtalocur.  >' nark  Twain." 

THE  FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD  ■ 

and  baa  nerer  beea  e<]'aailed  for  tmatlng  power,  TeotUatlon,  beauty,  excellence,  or  number  of  detlgna. 

■      THE  JACKSON  VENTILATING  GRATE, 

C^taloKne  b-ee. 


y  BARRY'S  TRICOPHEROUS 


An  elegant  drcsiing  exqumidjr  peHuizi«!,  removes  all  | 
I  inpunuc*  from  the  icilp.  pmrcntSMldneu  and  gray  hair, 
I  andcauieathc hairto (TOW Thick,  SoftazK) Beautiful,  In- 
I  6Jlibtelbrcurinycnn>tioo».di»ra»*»ofthe»tMi,  gUnd*and| 
I  nuackSi  and  quickly  healias  cuu,  buras^bmuct.  tprains,  | 
I  ftc  An  I>r«jralat«  sr  by  Mall,  $0  cU. 

IBABCLAY  dcCol,  44  Scone  8c^_New  York.  | 


HAIR 

AND 

SKIN. 

ESTABLISHED  leOi 


SiebrecliliWadlev's 

Cataloffua  of  ' 

NEW  PLANTS 

MAIUCD  WKKt. 

ROBE    HILL  VTTILSERIE8, 
New  RocbtUe,  H.  Y. 


nflUNKENhlESS 

W  Liquor  Habit. 


.   FACIAL    BLEMISHES, 

The  larscM  c»t*blishmeat  in  the  world  lor  tlM 
trcaimeai  of  Ibe  ftkto  and  acalp,  fy«y*«*if^  nftifg^ 
ivanik  •uperfluoufc  hair,  btrtbouulBSt  caaocr, 
harr-Iip.  moth,  freckle^  piaplo,  wriakln,  fM 
noar,  red  vvtaa»  oily  tkin,  a^ae,  blackhcada, 
l^^bcr't  iich,  M:an,  piitiaffi.  powder  marfca, 
facial  developmcDU  etc  Conaultaiioa  <re« 
^  mIEc*  or  by  letter.  1S8  pace  book  oa  \ 
P»  nMlriop  and  Beantywot  (waled)  for  10c. 

JOMN  N.  WOODEUav,  _ 

Krnaaialagtaai  Iaatint«»  |  tS  W.  4td  St.,  •!•  Y.  City. 


WOODBrBY   FACIAL    SOAP^ 

FUR  THE  SKIN,  SCALP  AND  COM- 
PLEXION. 1  be  rcsolt  or  3B0  rears' experience 
aa  a  DerrnatoIoKiat.  Uocqcuulcd  aa  a  remedy 
for  Ecxcma.  Scald  Head,  Itcbiu  o/  the  Scalp, 
Daodniff.  Red,  Knuxh  or  Oily  Skin.  Diacolorm- 
tiAni.  Pimples,  Fle&h  Wormv  Blackheads, 
I'enpiration  Odors.  Ugly  Coniplexioo,  etc. 
InditpeoMble  at  a  loi'lci  artlrte,  aod  sure  pre- 
ventive of  all  ftkia  and  scalp  diaeaao. 

AtOru^glstSf  orbymalf.  Prlc«  50e. 


P ISO'S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRfT.— Bert.     Ewlest 
to  use.    Cboipeat    Relief  i.s  uuniodiAte.    A  cure  is 
cerUin.    For  Cold  in  the  Uead  it  tia£  do  equ&L 


CATARRH 


Ilia  an  Ointment,  of  wliirh  a  Fiiiall  particle  Is  applied 
to  the  Dostxila.    Pric«,  60c,    Sold  by  dniMV^a  ux  »:xA 


r^avF  juMYmnri 


Tripod  Boiler. 


Tbr«« 
Poinu  of 

8op«rioi1tr 
Gaftrmnt«*d: 


Safety, 
Economy, 
Low  First  Cost 


RepeiitiM]  ioniB  prove  tUnt  II  In 
absolnifly  N<»n-r.xplo«ive  nnd 
tbo  most  l>urtti>lc  over  made. 
StroDf;  teallmonlaU  from  hun- 
dreds of  users  la  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Stips  10  to  1.000  H.  P. 
For  full  lafuniiaMMH  address. 

HAZELTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  Konon  Block,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR, 

An  Illnntr&tod  ratnplil»>t  (nt(*rvstln(C  to  even-  our  who 
MTMU-t  shoCT,  tent  frro  <)D  rocdpt  of  name  ADil'aiMreu  on 
poatAloinl.     Box&Al,  Brucktnn,  Maf^A. 


8cf  Fine  (-old  nortCBKe»«  City  an<J  Kttnna. 
^  One-thin!  vahmU'.n,  »*!.  a^  ?'.  8.  Bood».  L&rco 
•ipfrlcnrc  Write  Uf,  Taohia  Invk^tiiknt  Co.,  Ti^ 
com*,  Wa*h. 


$500 


ciioH'E  r  AR  In 
OF80ACRES 

WITH'ri^cSnr7?>,  HOUSE  UPON  IT 

And    TWENTY    ACRE!*    FENCED.    In 

Alabama: 

Writtf  fur  m*!)!*,  panipbktpt  ami  full  InfoniiatloD  to 

ALABAMA  LAND  DETHLOFMEHT  00.,  MOBILE,  AU, 

IOWA    BONDS. 


you  KNOW  VERY  WELL  there  are  NO 
IOWA  BONDS,  for  the  State  is  out  of  debL  How 
ever,  I  can  offer  to  Eastern  Investors  SCHOOL 
CITY,  and  COUNTY'BONDS  of  Iowa  yielding 


6°/o 


AND 


6°/o 


to  parcbaaera.  Money  loaned  for  Kastem  Invest- 
ors at  7*  on  Iowa  Farms-  Reference:  Hon.  John 
JaT  Kmoz,  New  York. 

GEORGE  6.  WRIGHT,  Jr.,  Broiler, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


ABSORBINE 

will  remove  Wind  Puffa.  rap- 
ped Hock,  Thorougbplii  and  all 
PuiTa  iMiH  S'.v 


mug*  wilhouM<(j- 
r.  £a«y  to  ap- 
■  I".     Doe«  not  re- 


AOec- 


movi' 
ply. 
quip 
Ha- 

V.'\v. 

net  ^ .      .    ^-^ 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 

rtur  rcBdrr*   wbo  mrm  In    |Im 

'  -  ■  ■-    m*^ 

■  rfum-ry 
»  t<otU« 
■•  l^orKi- 
Ini.:  '  .Somor« 
r  •                                          r  •  }irM]> 

I.   rtv-in|f 

■  ^1 


the  buiUt- 
fcrtnita  a 

tr«au?*tbc  air  m 


My 


THE  OBOWir  PERFUlfERT 

ITT  New  Boa4  St..  I^ottaolh.  &*M  Et«( 

RejMt  apnrlDualaitt&tlODa.     0«Tiulsir  <mlj 

tic    ahqWD   ftbOTA.    wittitbo  Well  k.au«rQ  Cram 

All  othen  ftre  trmods. 


1 


Ventilated  Inter.Air.Spaced  CI 


i 


■111  l>j  K'Ailliifr  citrrvMiiKiu  tn  ft.ll    [o 

1  HARDCRFOLD  FABRIC  CO..  TrOV.  fl. 

IftinriAn  this  M«c**lo*. 


Boise    City,    Idaho. 

Permanent  capital;  larKC.Bt  and  most  pn 
city  of  Idaho;  climate  al><  r  Te 

Kruilful  valleys  to  the  soii  i  mlDerat 

the  north.    Prodoots:  Hay.  c 

ley :  apples,  pears,  peaohea,  prnues,  etj 
vcr.  lead,  copper  :  bnUdlDR  atone,  f 
surinfcs:  hot  and  cold  artesian  wells. 

tlon,  J,000.    Government  land  within        

Address  i^Kc'v  Board  oiT  TkaH 


B'^r  ARCHITECTURE 
.    UILDING!  PAINTINC 

Decnrritiutc,  cic.  10O-paij[e  Illustrated  CatauOi 
Bonl  fri'c.  Address  Wm.  T.  CoMaroCK.  S  Wan 
Street.  New  York. 


-»»»■ 


FRANK  MILLER'S 


FOR  HAHSKRS  nrdnr   Tnpfi  ^ 

TB<  ' \ftY 

Gi  .  wQi 

*tnn  o'.'lli 


\     %OV^    ^X     KW  V>.K*V.>*.V5aS.  ^i 


y^,».u.  TTvtovX.Vtm'S'WtTO.  K.-ikV.v.\cKti  V.»:v>»« . 


miiru  AMKHicw  WKi'/f.ir  AruKKTisEn. 


R7 


7jaf  it  is. 

Pure  soap  is  soap  without  grease 
or  alkali. 

Soap  cleanses ;  but  alkali  cuts. 
Soap  cleanses  the  skin  and  leaves 
it  rosy  and  smooth  and  soft  like  a 
baby's.  Alkali  cleanses  but  scarifies, 
leaves  the  skin  rough  and  red. 

The  soaps  that  work  these  news 
paper  wonders  are  full  of  alkali. 
Let  them  alone.  Pure  soap  dis- 
solves the  dead  outside,  disentangles 
it,  leaves  us  the  baby -skin  under- 
neath, brings  It  outside  ;  it  is  kind 
to  the  living  tissue. 

We  all  have  a  baby-skin,  unless 
it  is  eaten  away  by  alkali.  It  may  be 
well  disguised;  but  soap  will  find  it. 

Pears'  Soap 

will  find  it. 

^f  Insist  upon  kcning  Pears'  Soap.  SubsHtuUs  art  somf- 
Hmts  ntemmmded  by  druggists /or  the  sole  furfose  of  making  more 
pr^out  ^  you. 


-*~ 


PURCHASE  YOUR  7 

AND    REALIZE    THE    MAXIMUM 

TICKETS  CH.N    BS   OBTi 

KQteNT   tH  T 


mututt  AMJuavAM  itKvimw  MuvMuinsxx; 

Safest,  Fastest,  and  Finest 

Trains  in  America 


Bini  TIA 


lALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


0 


New  M,  PUaileiia,  Biiltiere,  aid  Wasbinil. 

ALL    TRAINS    VESTIBULEO    FROM    END    TO    END, 

Iirotocted  by  PiUlman's  Antl-Telescoping  Applt«nce.  Inclading  BacKaira  Oara,  Day  Coachaa, 

Parlor  Can,  and  SkwperB. 

ALL   CAIU  BKATKO   BT  9TtXU  AMD   LIOUTKt)    BV    PINTaCH   048. 

THE    BALTIMORE  &    OHIO    RAILROAD 

MAinUJns  &  Complete  Senrlce  of  VeHlbalod  Exprea*  Tmlns  brt«reen 

-^_J4:.^-i:.;:iB^,.-_   — ..^New  York,  Cincinnati, 

St.  Louis,  and  Chicago 

EQOippBD  wrrn  ^| 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-Cars 

Rannln«r  ThroiiKh  witboat  Chanca. 


I 


All    B.     &•    O.    Trains 


EAST  AND  WEST 

BUN  VIA  WABHINOTON. 


PRIMCIPAL    OFFICES: 


ta  WaablBgton  *?ln»l.  Bortoo.  Maai. 
(Broadwar.  Sew  Vork. 

S  Cor  9tb  and  Cbortnnl  Strwta,  PbOa.,  Pa. 
...  Ualtlnioraaiid  OUrwtSta..  BalUmora.  Md. 
>  PantuTlTanta  Atvdm,  WadUocton.  D.  a 


Cor.  Wood  8L  and  Fifth  Are..  PtlUbvnrb,  Pa. 
Oor.  Foortb  and  Vlue  dt&,  CtnelniiaU,  O. 
US  Clark  ex.,  CblcaKO,  tU. 
lot  North  Fonrtb  Stmt,  8t.  liOoU  Mo. 


J.  T.  OOELL, 

Ueneral  Htaavt. 


CHAS.  O.  SCULL. 


7BAT/gra<:oiEca   -kaii- 


8D 


mitTff  ASKKKfAfr  nw^mw  Atsvattrmwrn  ■ 


s 

u 
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M 
E 
R 
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E 
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MATOBE 


MAN 


Made  the  Hudson  Highlands,  the 
and  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and 
romantic  valleys  of  the  Ramapo,  D 
ware,  Wallkill,  Lackawaxen,  and  Ne 
sink  Rivers.  If  you  want  ideal  coui 
life  during  the  summer  go  to  somf 
these  places.  If  you  want  city  archit 
ure,  city  dinners,  and  city  dances,  go  e 
where.  ^H 

In  a  neat  little  book  entitled  "  Sutni 
Homes  "  the  Erie  Railway  endeavor! 
describe  this  delightful  region,  but 
efTort,  like  an  attempt  to  paint  a  s 
set,  is  necessarily  a  failure.  The  bo 
however,  contains  a  list  of  Hotels  i 
Boarding-Houses,  which  is  quite  a  succ( 

Copies  of  "  Summer  Homes  "  may 
obtained  from  the  Erie  Ticket  Agents, 
401,  317,  and  957  Broadway,  Chamb 
and  West  23d  St.  Ferries,  New  York  ; 
and  333  Fulton  St,  Brooklyn  ;  107  Bro 
way,  Williamsburg;  corner  Newark  s 
Hudson  Streets,  Hoboken,  and  the  Jer 
City  Station. 

W.   C.   RINEARSOI 


<MnkL<\  >«— ■t.Mr-Ag— 1< 


jB^Maaula^ 


NOKTH  AMERICAS  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


I 


TRK    IXOESD    OP 
ST.    OEOBOB    AKS    THB    SRAOON 

HAS    BECuME    FAKILUR    TO 

Th«  Amertoan  People  ui  tbe  Trade  Mark  of 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitter*. 

For    Ibe   la«t   Si   yenrs   It    has   herikldod   I  ho 
CurallTc  Hropertles  of  this  Qrent  TodIc. 


HOSTETTER'S    STOMACH    BITTERS 

EENEWS  VIGOB  AND  MAKES  LIFE  WOETH  LIVING. 

tfoiUftter'n  Stomarh  Itittertt  repels  and  llgbts  off  the  morbid  clementR  wlilcb  super* 
Induce  dl«ea»e.  As  an  Invigoratiog,  Retculatine and  Restorative  Preparation,  suited  to  all! 
rlinialcs  and  prrry  contini^ncy,  itSTAXDS  ALONE  ainons  rnodern  mediciiieH.  It  uivesl 
mwcdy  reliff  in  I>)sp«psia.  Liver  Complaint.  Constipation,  Nervou«DC«.<i,  Kidney  Troiiljles,  J 
and  counteracts  any  tendency  to  Nenrmlgia,  Rheurnati^im  and  Gout,  If  taken  in  its  incipient] 
slo^e^i.  It  Is  Indispensable  to  the  traveler,  and  the  sojourner  or  settler  in  any  roalarioual 
retc'ou  at  home  or  abroad.  Resort  to  it  in  time  to  build  up  tbe  syst«u)  to  wit^stAiid  tijej 
rlKOr  of  the  coming  winter  season. 

THS  W£AX. 

THE  EXHAUSTED, 

THE   COirVAlESCSNT, 
REOAIN 
HEALTH.  STBENOTH  A  VTTAUTY 

By  ita  Uae. 

For    Sale  by  all  DmKgiata  and  Dealers  lu 
Proprietary  Medicines, 


D.   HKHBRRT  H08TKTTKK.  ProMMI. 
THE«>.  B.   HfHrrriTER.  vu^m^amu 
M.  U  JTfEBS.  Srr-y  and  Tn-ararrr. 


I  THE  HOSTETTEE  COMPANY,  Proprietors 

' l'ITTr«ntM(;ll.     PA. 


Health 


Is  the 


Greatest  Boon  of 


Life! 


Tbe  Felirell  llyglrnlr  r«nrrrKr  U  ibe  OKLV 
■taierlal  whirb  ma  provril  at  ihr  ICoithI  ttenl- 
larr  CoBBrpn*  In  Europri  prrvrnla  ibr  PKlitt* 
latl*D«  of  ■•Sloan  vmm**  from  ibt*  •nb««ill. 


KVItUa    Healib  PrparrvatlTr,  miatttifr  no  morvJ 
Uun  ordinary  material,  and  aa  Uurmbte  a«  marble.      1 


Ifm  fc»w  can  bm  mhtntlutmlff  pur*  and  Jk^alCiky 

•rithnut  it 

tSr^r^  basrtmrnt  •UumIH  hr  corr-tfit  trith  If. 

Mv0WM    6««efM*nf    %t»ll    mkould    br    t^nder^^M 

vtitk  iU 


IT  IS  TEE  GBEATESr  SAnTiBT  WAIT  OF  TEE  ABE  F 


I 


BVERY    MCIIOOL 

KVCitV    (IK  itt^ll 
EVEK 
KV 


1  NEEDS 

rERl-    MTAHL.R  IT 

EVERY    IIOt'NE  /       II 

BBd0l«4  aad  raonrnmnidRl  l>;  tbr  kUbnal  ^anaTT 
AUUnntlM  la  Ite  matr>  anil  In  ffimtpe 
■lUPfm  IM  BARRKtdS  KSJDT  ••on  1-f.K 
•1  for  rrafirtaB  and  R«por<  .if  Saultary  (ciiuptvl 


THE  FOTTRELL  PATENT  HYGMIC  CONCRETE  CO.. 


0«    BROV%J>WAY,    ISliW 


"V  O  VWS.. 


6S 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVfEfV  ADVERTISER. 


IMPROVED    AND    ECONOMIC    COOKERY. 

COMPANY'S  Extract  of 

The  flnent  meat-flaTorfn?  8to«k. 
Sonps,  Sanres,  and  made  Dishes. 

EFFICIENT  TONIC  in  all  rases  of 
and  Digestive  Disorders. 

WHEK    OUDEBIKO    ASK    FOB 

Liebig  COMPANY'S  E 


I 


And  see  tliat  it  bears  the  sli^-    /7     ^y. 

nature  of  Justos  von  Liebig  r4  "C-i- 

iii  Blue  Ink  across  the  labnl.  (f  H 


1,500. 


1 

People    now    lire 
and  In  18tM  it  will  I 

R«al  esUle.  Ib< 
valuea,    will 
ratio.    Prictui 
square  foot 
meiropolis. 

Think  this  over 
and  we  can  brii'g  ' 
TestigatioD  proper 
pay  enormously,  and  i 
feet  safety.  It  is  oor 
to  serve  you. 


HOf  TO  CLOTBE  YOUR  CHILD] 

IN  THE  LATEST  NEW  YORK  STYLES  AT  THE  LEAST 

Tho    facilities   we    offer 


BEST&CO 


f^ 


It  is  our  exclusive  business  to  fit 
BOYS,  GlIiLS  and  BABIES  with 
everything  from  Hats  to  Shoos,  and 
as   wo  arc   the    largest   manufacturers 


Children  out  for  school  is  | 
most  valuable  features  of  on 
ment 

Onr  new  stock  of  iaei 
stylish,  well-made  and  per 
Garments  for    Bojs    and 
ready. 

An  examination  of  these 
show  that  it  adds  nothing 
have  them  clothed  correct 
fully. 


and  dealers  in  this  line,  are  prepared 
to  offer  exceptional  advantages  to 
buyers. 

We  serve  absent  buyers  by  mall  as  well  as  If  they  were  In 
If  not  conven\en\.10T  vovx Va  Mlavtthe  store,  write  for  descrip 
lars  and  samp\es. 


THE    BOARD    OF    LADY    MANAGERS 

OF  tHK  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.* 


IN  the cloaini;  paragraph  of  her  report  to  the  Board  of  Lady  Managen  of 
the  World's  Colamblan  ExpositiOD  Sept.  2,  ISOI,  the  President 
ot  the  Board  said:  "  We,  as  womea  of  America,  hare  been  given  an 
opportunity  such  as  has  nerer  before  occurred.  ...  If  we  do  not 
realise  the  almost  solemn  nature  of  the  trust  placed  In  our  handn,  we  shall 
set  back  the  clock  of  time  half  a  century  for  woman.  If  we  live  up  to  the 
possibilities,  wu  will  open  a  new  era  (or  them." 

Similar  words  had  already  appeared  in  the  article  on  the  great  exposi- 
tion in  the  September  number  of  this  magazine.  It  was  then  said  :  "  At  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  women  will  have  their  own  department.  A 
board  of  the  brightest  and  most  int«llectaal  women  has  sole  and  absolute 
chargv  of  this  department,  and  the  results  obtained  will  decide  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come  the  true  status  of  women." 

The  boarJ  of  lady  managers  came  into  existence  in  accordance  with  the 
provlMons  of  Section  six  of  the  Act  of  Congress  which  created  the  World's 
Columbian  Ck>mmissioD.  It  is  composed  of  two  lady  managers  from  each 
State  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  eight  managers  at  large 
and  nine  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  with  altexnatives  respectively.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  Nov.  II),  llOU,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
permanent  organization  was  effected  and  a  president  and  secretary  were 
elected. 

It  is  intensely  characteristic  and  significant  that  even  at  this  day  the 
very  vaguest  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  real  scope,  power,  plan  and  policy  of 
these  ladies. 

The  main  duties  of  the  board  of  lady  managers  were  thus  set  forth  by 
the  Board  of  Reference  and  Control,  March  11,  IWl. 
B*aolvtd,    By  the  Board  of  Reference  and  Control. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  and 
empowered  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  members  of  all  committees  authorized 
to  award  prizes  for  exhibits  which  may  be  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
female  labor. 

'i.  That  said  Bo«rd  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  building 
known  as  the  Wontan's  Building. 

3.  That  said  Board  shall  have  general  charge  and  management  of  all  the 
interests  of  women  in  connection  with  the  Exposition;  and  It  is  hereby  rec- 
ognized and  declared  to  be  the  olflcial  rbannol  uf  c^>uuiiiinication  through 
which  all  women,  or  organizations  of  women,  may  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Exposition,  and  through  which  all  applioatlotLS  for  space  thall  t>c 
made  for  the  use  of  women,  or  their  exhibitM,  on  the  gronnds  or  In  the  build 
tngs,  or  for  the  construction  of  buildings  intended  exclusively  for  women's 
use  in  the  Exposition;  and  thai,  in  respect  to  tbeso,  and  all  similar  matters 
connected  with  the  preparation  (or  and  the  management  of  the  Exposition, 
In  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  women's  woric,  women's  exhibits,  and 
women's  interests  in  general,  the  dirvction  and  approf  &I  of  the  Board  of 
Ijady  Managers,  through  its  President,  shall  be  necessary  before  final  and 
eouclnslve  action  is  taken. 

The  Bret  HQiMtJiniial  recognition  of  the  full  value  and  Importance  of 

itbia  Boaril  n  in  the  granting  to  it  the  sole  and  absolute  control  of 

iap«eial  I'  lie  known  as  "The  Woman's  Building,"  and  in  addition 

to  this  grant  the  (urthor  granting  ot  privileges  denied  to  everyone  else. 

*  rnralabad  by  lbs  Dopartmaat  of  Pabllotty  and  Praaiotloa  of  Um  World's  Ca- 
Innihton  Exposition.  UBa. 


I 


Thna  tbe  dea!gn  for] 
anJ  uses  were  left « 
sion  WBB  ezteaded  L, 
•o  Bee  nt,  a  competlli 
The  Woman's  B< 
to  all  visitors  to  the! 
thera  fall  exhibit  of  j 


li 


■K-J^i^ 


Prtaidt 
ments  of  human  industry 
concentrated  Kxpositlon  J 
gallery  of  tlie  building  on] 
fact  that  an  exhibit  is  thi 
very  highest  merit  and  ap 
tot  W  \ft  \Mantif ul,  was  mw 


rttS  m>AKh  OF  lAiiV  UtAfrM^WTtS. 


InjFmirihe  li«s  provoil  lii?nui|(  folty  comi)ot«<til  to  make  all  of  the  workloR 
dmwiiii;!)  anil  nmUi;  nil  nrcrgHnry  iiiJditlcatloriA  in  the  plunn.  Ar  this 
iriDitiOHt  roiii|M>Mtlnti  siiion(;  W(>iii>ii  linx  iwcn  iiivllod  for  the  HtHluary  for 
(be  oitttide  o(  the  building  nttrl  n  young  arti*t,  Misn  Enid  Yandall.  of 
LoulMrlllc,  Ky.,  1«  nctuiill.v  '  'i  modelltiiK  the  caryatides  which  are  to 

support  thi"  roof  K»r<len  of  d'i  Biiltifiiiu, 

Tlit<  main  xallcry  of  the  baildiii>(  ia  about  i\(i  feet  Ions  and  06  feet  nrldc 
It  In  in  this  gallery  that  the  very  finest  cxhlblta  of  thu  wnrl<  of  woiiK-n  will 
)io  found.  Another  gallery  will  lt«  devoted  to  a  library  which -tlinll  vhow 
the  pro}?Ti*t«»  of  women  In  literature.  There  will  be  a  Bureau  of  InformatioD 
fully  HuppI'  and  Interpreters.    There  will   be   n  magnitlceot 

dlnplayofl.  temt,  and  a  very  liirnre  part  of  the   hulUlinR  will 

be  devotrit  l.i  a  tuU  cx[iuHitkin  of  the  nupretuc  work  of  women  in  pbilan- 
thropii-,  rhuritnhle  and  lienevolent  !n<<Mtutionn.  Them  will  be  a  muHeum  of 
the  artistic  production*  of  women  of  all  thne«,  (w  for  exnuiplv  the 
exquisite  lare  o'  nideu  time  with  ltJ«  wealth  of  delicite  and  graceful 
llnenand  »ralH**KiU«.  Cooking, 
houjekceplng  and  kludrvd 
mattff*  will  also  r<?cclve  their 
due abare  of  attention.  There 
will  be  In  the  building  n  larg« 
a«s«inhly  room  capable  of  ac- 
commo<latinK  I.TOI  people, 
elubroonis  and  parlors. 

The  [H'rn>:inciit  or);unij»tiun 
of  the  Board  has  for  iln  I'nMi- 
dent  Mrs.  Bertha  .M.  U.  I'al- 
tncr,  of  Chicago,  and  for  Secre- 
tary, Mnt.  Susan  Tiale  Cooke,  of 
TenneXHoe.  .Mrj.  Palmer  ha» 
won  special  honors  already  In 
World's  Fair  matters.  Not 
only  hsH  she  most  lontcly  car- 
ried to  lis  prrsent  splendid 
position  the  womrn'o  branch  of 
Exposition  work,  but  on  morit 
than  one  occiuion  has  couie  to 
the  rt'scoe  of  the  mm.  and  by 
tart,  elo<iuenc«  and  enentv  iin- 
tiriui;,  has  secured  ouctcis 
where  defeat  woa  already 
granted.  Mrs.  CookeV  work 
while  not  BO  patent  as  that  of 
the  Prvsldent,  is  none  the  less 

tiwIoH.  ami  lmport*ntand  will  „al  er  iod,  ilanoo^r,. 

bMome     known    to    grateful 
women    all    over   the    world    t.truif    the    Exptwltion    come*    to   a    close. 

It  U  from  Infonnnf  ion  irslned  from  these  two  lad  ien  that  this  article  la 


^^bhlelly  written.    Tlie  i 

-  reptirt,  already  quoted.  Rives  a  nnmlier  of 

^^^^kloablr  sn(;;;r-.tloai<  : 

"^  w.->r!c   in  their  bnlldlnjc.    Thus  there  are 

two  )>'                    ices  for  m  . 

of  the  main  gallery. 
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nm  BOAnT>  or  tAftr  vfmjta 

Sow  whether  fhey  continue  to  do  the  b&rd,  weArinK  w>" 
oricea  which  will  not  maintain  life, nod  under  nnhealtbj  c 
they  hare  access  to  the  common  schools  and  to  the  colle^- 
lug  taken  the  prescribed  course  are  permitted   graduatii 
the  women  in  countries  where  educational  facilities  are  affordcil  tt 
higher  stand  in  all  the  active  indoBtrits  of  life  as  well  as  Id  intelU 


Miss  JtrLiA  6.  Hatobn, 
ArthUect  of  Iht  Woman't  BuUdtng. 


suits ;  how  larf^c  the  pro^rtion  is  of  those  who  have  xhnwn  themacl^ 
capable  of  takingc  honors  in  the  collefcM  to  which  they  ate  admitted,  ric. 

"  We  aim  to  show,  also,  the  new  avenues  of  employment  that  arr 
stantly  hcinfc opened  to  women,  ftiid   in  which  of  thesn  they  are  mo«t 
ccssful  by  reason  of  their  narural  adaptability;  what  education  will  l«>a^ 
them  tot  Vhe  wow  owoxVonVWM  ^wsJlUaf^  them,  and   to  aoawer  a  bcMC 
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I  upon  the  ^(ulijcct  doc!s  not  ^ive  au  B(lrqaat«  tdea  r. '  "  "< 
stake.  Heretofore  woiunn  bos  not  l>ecn  without  ber 
Bptring  spirit  was  ever  the  same,  it  wan  (iimmI  alwajrs  on  ii.i: 
that  woman  was  the  weaker  vet>si;l,  that  slie  was  bvlpiiKss,  <lep 
tbiDK  to  be  cberiahcd,  petted  aud  cnjol^d  wlieii  ooc«<siun  rrqc 
wrongs  have  been  eloquently  eaid  and  sung  In  proso  and  verse  ; 
piou,  )K>etaud  orator  ail  alike  have  been  men.  While  decoaiitl 
liberty  for  woman  they  tbcui8elTe«  have  said,  "  Hush  I  Say  o( 
this  fixht  to  ua  men,"  and  thus  emphasixed  the  Tcry  depended 
plorcd.  But  ill  the  Kfeat  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  woatan  haj 
extended  a  free,  uulrammelled  invitation  not  (o  plead  her  wrouKs  »n\ 
for  pity  or  compassion,  but  to  triumphantly  display  her  uolj|«  wort  hi 
compel  from  an  awakened  world  by  force  of  deeds  done  that  tuceij 
and  respect  which  has  been  her  duo  too  lon^  withheld.  Agaiti  ait 
well  claim  honors  here,  for  it  was  the  Board  of  DinMrtors,  all 
of  Cbicaf^o,  that  freely  provided  for  the  women  a  $"3fl0.lW0  buildingl 
they  could  amply  present  in  such  wise  as  they  saw  C.  their  unat 
demand  to  the  world  that  due  bonor should  no lon);pr  l>e  held  fminl 
is  a  noble  band  of  women  of  AmcricA  who  are  at  the  helm  and  , 
great  enterprise  ;  they  cannot  do  anytbinK  alone,  but  in  view  of 
mous  enthusiasm  already  kindled,  an  enthu.siusrn,  be  it  said,  fr 
mawkish  sentimentalism,  strong  and  womanly,  they  -will  not  have  to 
alone,  and  to  those  who  arc  near  the  reaUxaliou  has  already  com^;  thai 
will  be  the  tremendous  value  and  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  that  were  the  Kxpo< 
itticlf  to  be  a  dismal  failure,  yet  the  value  of  the  successof  their  work  V 
be  such  as  to  outweigh  a  failure  twice  as  great  and  costly.  There  i 
failure  anywhere,  but  perchance  the  brightest  star  in  Chicago'* 
the  centuries  to  come  will  havespruuii  into  brilliant  light  and  life] 
success  that  women  arc  to  achieve  and  compel  the  world  to  ackuowled 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  189!i  at  Chicago. 
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HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


Fsw  are  the  cities  in  the  Eastern  States  wbicta  can  ootTie  Hartford  In 
point  o(  DiagniHcenco  of  location,  keen  business  enterprise,  extraordinary 
transportation  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  that  general  indescrib- 
able force  of  energy  and  solidity  wblcb  serres  to  posh  a  city  Into  the  front 
imnk. 

Hartford  lies  In  the  fairest  and  broadest  portion  of  the  world- famed  and 
bUtoric  Connecticut  Valley.  Sonic  of  the  moat  enchanting  "  bits"  of  New 
England  scenery  are  found  here  or  close  at  ha^d  in  the  smaller  towns  west 
and  north,  while  the  traveller  has  the  exquisite  enjoyment,  so  rarely  found, 
of  riding  over  some  of  the  best  laid  and  best  kept  roads  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  early  settlers,  gifted  with  the  native  insight  for  thrift  and  future 
growth  ao  characteristic  of  the  Massachusetts  folk,  chose  for  Hartford  a 
point  where  the  valley  is  something  like  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  To  the 
■astand  west  stretch  theTaicottand  Bolton  hills,  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful, while  west  of  south  the  bold  blulTs  of  Meriden  greet  the  eye  with  an  ad- 
ditional charm.  E^tward  the  valley  seemingly  fades  from  sight,  rolling 
out  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain.  All  about  Hartford  are  its  tributary  towns, 
places  full  of  life  and  vim,  whether  given  over  to  agricultural  or  mechanical 
pursntt«,  bnt  all  helping  to  swell  the  traffic  of  the  Capitol  City,  all  serving 
to  aid  In  her  progress,  and  bringing  to  her  ibe  best  and  most  important  re- 
sults of  their  labors.  The  natural  resources  of  these  adjoining  towns  are 
many  and  varied,  and  considered  by  themselves,  did  space  permit,  would 
create  a  moet  interesting  stndy. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Hartford  are  equalled  by  none  in  the  United 
States.  Out  of  the  city  in  seven  different  directions  run  tbe  lincaof  heavy 
■t«el  rails  reacbiug  out  to  all  points  where  commerce  abides,  leaving  no 
territory  untouched  and  alTording  constant  employment  to  scores  of  willing 
workers.  On  tbe  "  Consolidated  "  road  exists  a  service  of  at  least  sixteen 
passenger  trains  per  day  between  New  York  and  Boston,  every  one  of 
which  pauses  at  Hartford.  The  line  Is  noted  for  Its  smooth  roadbed,  ita 
luxurious  coaches  and  its  quick  time,  thus  enabling  business  men  and  others 
to  arrange  their  appointments  with  the  almost  absolute  assurance 
that  they  will  arrive  promptly  to  keep  them.  Another  line  to  Boston  is 
given  Hartford  over  tbe  tracks  of  the  New  England  road.  This  rood 
by  its  consolidations  and  extensions,  its  wise  and  conservative  man- 
agement, has  within  a  few  years  attained  the  right  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
I  jn«at systems  of  tbe  East.  Its  branches  give  Hartford  a  connection  with 
Providence  on  tbe  east,  and  an  outlet  to  the  west  is  afforded  over  its  bed  at 
Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  with  tbe  Erie  railroad,  and  so  on  to  the  anthracite  fields 
of  tbe  Keystone  State.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  Talcott  "Mountains"  on 
the  north,  and  crossing  on  ita  way  the  Southern  spurs  of  tbe  Green  Mount- 
ains In  Ita  northwest  paasage  throogb  the  State,  the  Connecticut  Western 
imilroad  op«ns  tbe  way  to  tbe  plains  of  the  West.  Marvellous  Indeed  seem 
all  these  roates  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  as  far  back  as  IfQBthe 
shriek  of  tbe  locomotive  first  broke  upon  tbe  ears  of  tbe  Hartfordltes,  and 
woke  tbe  echoes  slumbering  in  the  heart  of  tbe  bills. 

If  tbe  railway  facilities  of  Hartford  ur«  of  tbe  most  superior  class,  none 
tb*  Ism  so  are  its  ways  of  water  Irauitportation.  Tbe  Connecticut  itiver, 
than  wbtob  tbe  world  holds  none  fairer,  opens  tot  T^ikNX^aWoaviQiQi'aN.^ikwcO^ 


2S  and  do8«8  nsually 
CAlly  about  nine  mod 
Most  of  the  business  I 
wbiob  is  the  owner  ol 
Daily  trips  are  made  t 
carry  both  freight  ana 
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superb  steamen  Is  sol 
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towl.OTO  tons  upstri 
6,000  tons  when  narig 
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jAinea  G.  Battenon.  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  8c  Insoraoeo  Com- 
pany does  a  larg«  and  profitable  basineos.  The  President  te  J.  M.  Allen.ond 
Its  total  auMU  over  91.:)00,000. 

The  meobanical  and  maDnfacturing  aotlrlties  of  Hartford  merit  much 
more  than  a  p&sstnK  Klance.  Among  the  mo<)t  promineut  are:  H.  B.  Beaeh 
&  Son.  makers  of  heavy  machinery  and  steam  boilers;  the  Phceoix  ln>n 
Works,  employing  over  ISO  hands  and  pajring  in  saUries,  970,000  per 
annum ;  the  Jewell  Beltinti  Co..  with  a  capital  of  91,000,000  and  the 
Jewell  Pin  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  960.000;  James  L.  Howard  &  Co., 
larRe  manufacturers  of  railway  car  trimmintr<>;  the  Win.  Rogers  Manufac- 
toring  Company,  whose  electro-plating  skill  as  applied  to  table  ware  is  nni- 
▼enally  known;  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  makers  of  the  celebrated 
Hotchklas  and  Gardner  guns,  employing  700  men  and  paying  over  9400,000 
yearly  in  wages;  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  whose  unrivalled  produc- 
tions are  known  in  every  honsGbo','}]  >n  the  land,  and  whose  "  Colombia  " 
bicycle  is  the  joy  of  the  cyclist ;  the  Billings  &  6pencerCo.,  whose  specialty 
of  drop  forcings  has  raised  this  concern  to  a  most  commanding  position  ; 
the  Cushman  Church  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  990,000  and  a  force  of  over  sixty 
men ;  the  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co.,  producing  sizes  ranging  from  the 
heaviest  engine  and  mill  work  to  the  smallest  part  tiscd  in  the  making  of  a 
watch ;  the  Johns-Pratt  Co.,  manufacturing  asbestos,  and  the  Pratt  ft 
Oady  Co.,  in  the  same  line  with  a  capital  of  91.000,000;  the  Beach  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  making  the  renowned  Jaios  underwear  and  foot  wear ;  tha 
Allyn  &  Blanchard  Co.,  whose  sales  of  ground  cofTee  and  spice*  exceed 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year;  the  Dwight  Slate  Machine  Co.,  makers  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  and  L.  J.  Frisbie  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  soap  and 
candles. 

The  population  of  Hartford  is  upwards  of  100.000.  All  the  features  of  a 
flrst-class  city  are  found  within  her  borders.  Her  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paTcd.  Her  Ore  department  is  a  paid  one,  owning  seven  steam  fire-en- 
gf&ea,  a  patent  extension  ladder  andothor  needful  equipments.  Electric 
Ughta,  both  arc  and  incandescent  systems,  are  in  plentiful  supply.  The 
hotels  are  excellent,  and  in  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
new  hotel  Just  erected  by  Q.  F.  Hemblein  &  Bro.  It  is  of  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture, Hve  stories  high,  and  containssevcnty  sleeping  rooms.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  European  plan  and  is  in  every  detail  a  perfect  gem. 

Hartford  can  boast  a  wateT  supply  and  a  sewerage  system  which  Is  sim- 
ply perfect.  Public  libraries,  colleger,  schools,  national  banks,  art  galleries, 
amusement  halls,  asylums,  hospitals,  ebu&fhes  of  all  denominations,  arc  to 
be  funnd  here.  Its  public  porks,  and  especially  Bushnell  Park,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.  In  it  is  erected  the  famous  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' Memorial 
Aich.  an  Imposing  pile  of  unique  architecture. 

The  city  is  peculiarly  fortunate  In  the  poaaession  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
composed  of  her  foremost  and  most  valued  citixens,  whose  efforts  and  seal- 
oas  can  of  Hartford's  eommerrial  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended; conwrvativc,  yet  energetic.  Ihey  arc  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand 
to  the  furtherance  of  all  new  Industries  that  may  seek  a  location  in  their 
midst.    Help  Is  cheerfully  extended  to  any  worthy  scheme. 


MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  TORK. 


Thk  rillagc  of  Mount  Vemnn  in  Westchester  0001117  •»  »boqt 
mile  from  the  uortberu  tioundary  line  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
boaodcii  on  the  west  by  the  city  of  'Vonkers. 

It  hnil,  uccordlng  to  the  retiMUo  of  l!M).  n  popnlatlon  of  10,R3D  wittalnl 
Incorj'oraled  limits.    Iaime<lint«ly  on  Its  outskirts  are  Vilia  Hark,  Pri 
Park,  Vernon  Park,  Dunham  Park,  Pleetwood,  South  Mount  Vctiioii,Wi 
inicton  Park  and  other  plact-s  of  residence  which  are  really  parts  ot 
vUlage,  nud  which  mrJce  the  total  population  fully  14,(XX)  to-rlay. 

In   liWU  Mount  Vernon  was  the  thirtl  village  in  popalation  in  W 
cheat«<r  County  ;  to-day  it  is  the  flrxt.    Its  growth  duriuf?  the  {>«st  d< 
has  l)een  niarrellotis  and  baa  exceeded  that  ot  ever;  other  saborb  of  Nl 
York  City. 

In  1880  it  had  n  population  of  4,508;  heDC«  its  rate  of  increaae  for 
ensuing  ten  years  was  orer  13(5  per  cent. 

There  are  only  three  villages  in  the  Stjite  of  New  York  vrhlcb  ar«  la 
than  it  in  population.    These  are  New   BrigbKon.   which   has   16,42i, 
water,  which  has  l-l,i!t>5,  both  of  whirh  villages  are  on  Statea  Island,  and 
West  Troy,  which  has  15,1187. 

Mount  Vernon  Is  the  flrst   station  on  the  Npw  York,  New  Haven 
Hartford  Railroad  and  is  the  highvit  point  on  the  line  of  that  road.     It 
between  13  and  It  miles  from  the  Gr.ind  Central  Station,  and   the  ninnii 
time  thereto  and  therefrom  is  from  23  to  30  minutes.   It  ba«  l£i  trains  a  da; 
42  on   the  New   York,  New  Haven  &   Hartford    Railroad,  and  80  on 
Harlem,  and  the  rate  of  commutation  averages  Qve  dollars  a  month. 

It  has  a  complete  system  of  .sewers,  also  gas,  water,  electric  ligh 
postal  delivery,  police,  fire  department,  a  hoard  of  health,  mettsengerservi 
and  a  street  railway  system.  In  addition  to  th(."»e  It  has  stages  which  run 
to  Yonkers  and  Chester  Hill,  and  electric  railways  are  about  to  be  built  con- 
necting Mount  Vernon  with  Fordham,  New  Rochdle,  and  Yonkers. 

Within  half  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  Mount  Vernon  is  Pelham  Bay 
Park,  with  an  area  of  over  1,700  acres— twice  as  large  a.s  the  Central  Park — 
and  having  a  water  front  on  Long  Island  Sound  of  more  than  eleven  mil 
Within  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Vernon  is  another  of  the  gran 
parks  recently  acquired  by  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Van  Clkirtlandt,  havi 
an  area  of  over  1,200  acres.  Directly  to  the  east  of  the  latter  is  Woodlawa 
Cemetery,  which  is  of  itselt  a  park  of  magnificence. 

The.se,  with  beautiful  drives  in  every  direction,  niske  Mount  VenioD  a 
centre  of  attractiveness.  Morris  Park,  Jerome  Park,  Travers  Island,  and 
Glen  Island  are  all  within  five  miles  of  the  village  and  the  roads  to  the 
are  through  a  country  of  exceptional  beauty. 

Mount  Vernon  has  four  large  public  schools  and  several  privat«  ones.  Ii 
the  public  schools  alone  over  Ufty  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  repatatioi 
of  these  schools  is  of  the  highest  order. 

Mount  Vernon  has  twelve  flourishing  churches  embracing  all  the  mi 
prominent  denominations;   also  a  Young  Men's  Christian   Association, 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  both  of  which  have  buildings,  aa 
almost  every  kind  of  Masonic  and  other  fraternal  organization. 

It  also  boasts  of  two  social  clubs,  the  Crescent  and  the  Chester  ilill.whc 
the  membere  con  enjoy  themselves  with  bowling,  billianls,  lawn  tenuis,  my 
other  games,  and  to  which,  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  ladieJi  are  atlinittei 

Mount  Vernon  also  has  two  banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  Board  of  Trade* 
and  one  of  the  finest  post-otlices  in  the  State. 

lu  short,  it  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  flourlahing  and  progreaai 
of  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City. 

hots  511  feet  by  HXt  feet  within   ten   minutes  walk  from  either 
station  run  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $1,500  tu  V'l.iKII)  for  pn. 
n-iiilirHf;  and  such  lots  with  desirable  ('(ittagi-n  of  eight    njonim,  havl 
t\i.:-  m'xV-rn  VtupTO\M'(\<6^\V»V\^^tTtt\^J.,«.xk^»\yaM•J,^^t  at  trom  ^4,3(10  to 
01  rented  at  Itom  %aO  W  V«  «.  taa'a'Ct^ 
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AIKEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


SoDthern  health  and  pleasure  resort,  amid  the  evergreen  pines  of  the 
Sand  Hill  region,  60O  feet  above  the  sea.  The  driest  cl'mate  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Temperature  as  moderate  as  Nice  or  Mentone,  and 
humidit]/  12  per  cent.  less.  Sandy  soil,  thorough  drainage,  good  drives. 
A  pretty  and  thriving  town. 

Persons  contemplating  a  trip  during  the  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  months 
— either  for  health  or  pleasure — would  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
and  attractions  afforded  by  this  quiet  inland  town.  For  over  fifty  years 
the  climate  of  Aiken  has  been  noted  for  its  beneficial  effect  on  diseases  re- 
quiring a  dry,  tonic,  bracing  atmosphere,  and  thousands  of  persons  testify 
to  the  benefit  derived  by  a  shorter  or  longer  sojourn  here,  among  them 
many  who  have  tried  the  most  noted  resorts  of  Europe  and  our  own  Pacific 
coast,  giving  the  preference  to  Aiken,  especially  as  the  expense  and  fatigue 
incident  to  journeying  so  far  is  avoided. 

A  consideration  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by  Invalids  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  prolonged  stay  in  this  climate,  in  order  to  effect  a  radical 
cure.  The  experience  of  many  shows  that  remaining  here  during  the  Spring 
and  Fall  months,  if  not  the  entire  year,  is  most  desirable  for  those  seeking 
a  restoration  to  health. 

Among  the  many  letters  received  we  select  one  as  a  sample,  which 
speaks  emphatically,  from  a  well-known  person  who  made  a  study  of 
climatology: 

"Office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  ) 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  8, 1886.  ( 
"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  1,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  having  placed 
my  family  at  Aiken  for  the  winter  of  1885-6,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
place  as  a  winter  residence,  I  consider  it  in  point  of  temperature  and  climate 
the  most  desirable  of  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"(Signed)  W.  B.  Hazbn,  Chief  Signal  OflScer." 

To  those  seeking  a  permanent  home  in  a  mild  and  healthy  climate 
Aiken  offers  a  combination  of  advantages  seldom  found.  The  steady  pro- 
gress which  the  South  has  been  and  is  now  making  is  each  year  attracting 
more  and  more  attention. 

February  19, 1868,  the  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed  wrote  and  published  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  I  cannot  doubt  that  Aiken  is  as  desirable  a  locality  for  pulmonary 
patients  as  can  be  found  in  Europe  or  America.  If  northern  people  only 
knew  how  cheap  and  fertile  these  lands  are,  and  how  deairabU  and 
pleasant  a  residence  in  this  climate  can  be  made,  there  would  be  a 
stampede  not  of  carpet  baggers  merely,  but  of  permanent  residents  from 
the  North." 

As  an  opportunity  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  immense  beds  of  purest  kaolin  which  underlie  this 
county,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  crockery 
ware,  as  well  as  to  terra  cotta,  pressed  brick,  tile  and  drain  pipes,  and  to 
the  home  market  for  such  wares. 

Desirous  of  aiding  In  the  development  of  the  latest  resources  of  this 
section,  the  Aiken  Chamber  of  Commerce  Invites  correspondence  from 
paiiiea  desiring  Informatton,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  will 
iwltli  attention. 
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SAVANNAH  AND  HER  HARBOR. 


FfeOM  the  time  of  Ogletborpe's  settlpratnt  nf  SavaniuUi  to  tb«  ] 
tfnie  ber  harbor  has  been  of  iatemational  importance. 

It  is  secvire  from  an  enemy  approacbinK  by^sea,so  tlist  these 
ita  internal  trade  and  commerce  can  be  maintained.  Land-looked.  ] 
ploKlsaafe  durinK  equinoctial  periods.  Its  vratcrD  are  fronh,  and  destm- 
tlve  to  barnacles  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  balls  of  ressels  lyitii; 
in  salt-water  harbors,  and  expensive  to  remove  after  a  roymffe. 

The  city  Is  buUt  on  a  high  plateau  embracing  an  ap|>roxtatate  area  of 
five  miles,  but  chere  is  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  availability  of  hifih  land  to 
extend  the  city  eastward,  westward  and  to  the  south.  Wide  8t  reels  aiMi 
lanes,  spacious  squares,  plaxss,  and  paries  ore  Iuuk^  of  the  city,  so 
speak,  which  contribute  to  the  bealthfulneas  of  the  people.  Snperadi1e<i, 
arteaioD  water,  brought  from  depths  ranging  from  600  to  ' 
entire  consumptive  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  I  l  fr 

wells,  some  of  which  flow  2,500,()0()  gallons  daily.    Low  {crouutl.s   fur  um 
miles  in  all  directions  have  been  drained,  and  drainage  work  is   iK'inj;  rq 
stantly  extended.    The  tide  water  rice  fields  in  the  vicinity  are  now  and 
dry  culture.    With  its  many  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  vricU  its  lo 
lines  of  railway  to  near-by  coast  islands  and  suburban  villajjes  on  tfae^ 
"  salts,"  as  a  residential  city  its  reputation  is  fixed. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  n   heauti 
and  healthful  place  of  residence  that  the  attention  of  the  country  box  Ixft 
directed  to  the  city  of  Oglethorpe,  the  city  of  monuments  to  revolutloni 
heroes,  such  as  Greene,  Pulaski  and  gallant  Jasper,  the  city  of  scrai-tropii^ 
verdure  in  mid-winter,  and  refreshing  salt  breezes  io  mid-sumuier,  but 
its  commanding  importance  as  a  great  commercial  seaport  for  such  on  eo 
pire  of  territory,  the  products  of  wbich  must  be  distributed  largely  throng 
this,  its  nearest  and  natural  gat«-way  to  the  sea. 

To  the  north,  for  600  miles,  for  1,800  miles  to  the  westward,  and   for 
3,400  miles  to  the  northwest,  itis  the  nearest  seaport  and  distributine  point, 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.    This  vast  scope  of  territory  embraces   th 
turpentine  and  pine  forests,  the  rice  fields,  the  cotton  plantations,  and  tbj 
mines,  furnaces,  granite  and  marble  quarries,  and  factories  of  the  Soutt 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  States  of  the  VVestand  the  grain  fields,  stock 
pastures,  and  flour  mills  of  the  Northwest,    Savannah  is  the  natural   arcl 
way  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  must  pass  on  its  ocean! 
pathways  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  the  Continent  and  the  republicjt  and 
islands  south  of  us,  the  trade  of  which  latter  countries  is  increasing 
must  continue  to  increase  under  the  fostering  influence  of  reciprocity. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  railroad  magnat«8  of  the  country.     Ther 
centres  at  this  point  the  great  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  which  wit 
recent  consolidations  and  friendly  alliances  with  the  Gould  system  of  west 
em  and  southwestern  railways,  che  Richmond  &  Danville  and   the   Lnui(s| 
ville  &  Nashville  system,  put  Savannah  in  touch  with  the  great  Northwcal; 
West,  and  South  and   Southwest,  freight  being  transported  from    Kans 
City,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and  far-off  Portland.  Oregon,  to  Sarannab,    wilt 
out  breaking  bulk.    A  line  of  daily  steamships  to  New  York,  Boston  an4 
Philadelphia,  feed  and  are  fed  by  this  great  railway  system. 

The  Plant  system  of  railways  terminates  here,  and  finds  direct  nortber 
connections  by  the  Charleston  &  Savannah,  and   the   .Itlantii-  Const  Lino  [ 
through  Georgia  and  Alabama  to  connectious  with  western  railways  by  tUt 
Savannah,  Florida  &  Western,  and  the  Alabama  Midland,  and  to   the 
phosphate  fields  and  orange  groves  of  Florida  by  the  Savannah,  Flor 
Western  and  branches,  and  to  Port  Tampa,   connecting  with 
lines  for  Cuba  and  South  America. 

Two  other  roads,  the  Savannah,  Americus  &  Montgomery,  give  an  oafj 
let  to  the   North   westward,   and  the  South  Bound,  Just   complutml    (r 
Savannab    to  Co\\\n\\)\v  %■    C.,    elves  another    northeru    outlet,    eon 


SAVAJTKAS  Aim  HER  WAHBOn. 
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fmr-   ^ •     ih   to  BirmluKbam    partly  in  opcrntion;  the  Ma<X)n,  Duhliii 

&  ^  heini;   built   by    »e«tern  cnpit'ili»t-».  nrlncipally  of  CbicoK'^; 

Aiuliix'     lii.i.llc  Georgia  &  '••1t'-   from  Savaiinali  to  Atlanta,  partly  in 
operation.    Tbln  last  system  :  1  (or  its  t-erralnal  properties  Hutchi- 

son Island,  just  acrosntbc  b^i  qirising .VX)  acrvs,  and  with  about  live 

miles  of  water  frontage. 

In  adiiition  to  this,  cbere  Is  a  line  of  steamshlpa  to  Baltimore,  which 
fle?t  ha»  lately  been  increased,  nrhlle  tvro  new  steamships  are  to  be  added  to 
the  Ocean  Steamship  Company's  Heet. 

Savannah  has  over  tlve  miles  of  docks,  and  twenty  miles  can  be  added. 
It  has  the  lancest  fertilizinn  factories  and  cotton  compresses  in  the  South. 
Ita  naval  stores,  wbarTeaand  warehouAes  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world. 

It  is  the  larfcest  naval  stores  port  on  the  (clobe,  fixinjz  the  price  of  that 
ip«at  soatbem  product.  It  exported  last  .season  over  (,000,(nu  callous  of 
turjx^ntlr      -:■  '   ''iree  quartern)  of  a  million  barrels  of  rosin. 

Till-  otton  port,  it  received  for  the  season  ending  August 

Sl.ovi-r 

It  r. 
her  for.  I 
for  thai  ;. '  ». 
000  over  the  i 

This.  f'Ki 
harbor  » 
Is  so  ra| 
Teasels 


Mnnieroe  the  past   seaxon, 

.Diiii.inO^  and  oer  business 

...  .4,;,„..„.^.^  o.  .,. ;..,juu,  an  increase  of  $a),(XlU,- 

iiion. 

■    embarr«s"ilnj;  and    restrictive  condition    of  her 
■  'c.    The  commerce  of  the  world 

>r  and  progress  of  the  affc  that 
luK  the  modern  ocean  carriers. 
That  deplb  is  urKeully  required  for  the  Snvannoli  bart>or,  and  would  have 
long  since  Iwen  ohtaiiifd  had  not  the  laiofinK  policy  of  annual  and  inade- 
■luateai';  '   "  '   - '--bor  improvcmentH  retarded  the  work. 

The  '  :iitted  to  the  °Jl  foot  plan,  and  Savannah  will 

ask  the  f"r  a  ',nmp  appropriation  to  complete  the  har- 

bor imin  i-^ioii  and  delays  expenenced  in  the 

past.     I  >Hl,  and  Capt.  O.  M.  Carter,  the  chief 

ofltici':  ....,..,..,  ....4t^c  of  the  river  and  harbor  improve- 

ment ill  ■  ■•.  is  author'ty   for  the  statement  thai  the  liartMr 

work  ui  itiMlly  lri(-r<'a.s''(l   the  commerce  of  the  port  largely 

in  nxces-s  uf  I  ■  T. 

The    alli.v  lerclal    bodies  of    the  territory 

tributary  to  t::    ,  _;--  ..  .-,.  ^    i  ......  c  are  indorsing  the  movement 

and    memoriaiizmg    Iheir   represeulalivea   in   Congress   lo   aapport    i.bo 
measnre. 

I'nitr  of  action  ha-s  crystallized  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  a  token  of  still  more  ext«nded  co-operation.  Capt.  D.  U. 
Purse,  presiijt'iit  <>f  tli»  Hoard  of  Trade,  who  is  the  active  spirit  in  the  work 
of  forwardiii.'  ->ire,  is  in  con&tant  receipt  of  intelligence  which  iudi- 

oatas  a  wave  support  for  a  much  needed  work,  and  Congress  can 

depend  on  Hr<:^.'.vi.L  I  iamson  to  sign  such  a  bill,  in  the  light  of  bis  patriotic 
speech  at  Galveston,  where  be  said : 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  one  of  the  undispated  functions  of 
the  general  government  to  make  these  great  waterways,  which  penetrate 
oar  country,  and  these  harbors,  into  which  oar  shipping  must  come  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  rail  and  river,  safe  and  easy  ot  access.  It  is  a  better  policy, 
when  tbe  work  has  once  been  determined  to  be  of  National  significance,  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  speedily  and  without  loss 
lo  a  conclusion.  I  have  said  that  some  of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta 
occupy  most  favorable  positions  for  tbe  new  cnmnicrce  towards  which  we 
are  reaching  our  bands,  and  which  is  stretchingoutits  hands  to-us.  I  am  an 
economist  in  tbe  sense  that  I  would  not  waste  one  dollar  of  public  money. 
But  I  am  not  an  economist  in  the  sense   that  I  would  leave  incomplete  or 

mafT-  ■"  '■  -  -■ -k  highly  pr-^---  ^••■•'-  nf  the  true  intenwls  of  tlie 

pe<>  jli  and  ricii  '  reach  forward  to  grander 

eoii  I'd  the  iiiii  me  o(  uur  statesmen  in  the 

paMt.     I.  I.  I   am  not.  ttml   the  nations  of  Europe  shall 

•bsurb  I  ^iwTcv  of  these  Hist4;r  republics  that  lie  south  of 

ns.     >'  '  .;.   lue&sure  ours — ours  by  nearness  of  aoceos,  oui« 

by  Hinds  a  hemisphere  without  a  king." 

ivunnal)  and  Its  hsrt)or  is   fully  recognised  by  Gen. 
O.  '  -     r  nt  of  the  East,  In  his  annual  re- 

r<<!  t:  "On  the  Atlantic  soutli  of 

1,1  Tliere  are  too  many  citii's  nii 

till  ;  but  OS  far  south  u 

sil'  we  can  And.  to  tie  a  I 

foi  ;>>.'  a  naval  coaliiig  and  rvpair 

»i  I  o  of  the  combined   harbors  of 

T\  'imd  (Broad  Ttivpri  by  workson 

T\  Islands,  '»  <    torpedoe*. 

lit;  lis  iicces«ii.  -    would  at 

OU4.A  ,..^,.., , ■  ■■  J,    lur  essli'i..  ., i  ood  render 

amte  the  best  harbor  south  ol  Uampcon  Uoada  and  turuisb  the  naval  buua 
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DENVER. 

HER  MANUFACTURING  AND  MEHCANTILB  CAPAHTLmi 


aud  foTtiigu  goodai 


Wbl<'h  «i*   bailed    on  'lirht    IopoI    rondltlonii.   tI».  : 

of  ■  •    ■  ■       -■    '      :    '• "--'■ 

t'V. 

(SI  ..  . 

prol'^ttioii    liy  ilji. 

good  licKioQinK  >>' 

l^t  Us  COIlSkll'i    in. 

First  :  Denver  hns  i 
2Sn.  Of  ttw  jiii-ri'iii"!  1 
ci.-i  .  . 

llUa.. -"  -  -  -  -    

tiiat  centuries  will  not  exhansl  tlip  mineral  irwtaures  of  tlie  Slate.     II  U I 

a  qupAtion  of  time  a«  (n  n  roinmrp  mint  beinR  lociitcd  at  Denvc-r.     Cola 

baa  also  inin  '  ■       r  nnd   niannanesc  of  I'    ' 

DenTer  in  ni  '•  i|uite  an  irun  ceir 

are  many  o!  i  •    itii.i  iTi.-innfarfiirc- 

Within  ea«y  diistinice  and  ruailitd  li>  il 

Texas  and  otlier  States,  and  Denver  )>•■ 

The  animal  wool  cllpof  Colorado  is  lu,i---. —  |...,..i..-.  .......  ...... 

milc-i  east  (anscouredl,  for  a-s  yet  there  is  not  a  woollen  mill  within  * 

There  is  any  amount  of  local  tinilier  for  %voo<i  imlp.  ."imi  I>cnver  h.i>»  i 

got  her  (Irst  paper  mill.    Colorado  now  annually 

sandM  of  hide-s  an  J  »kin»  ea'tt.  for  she  has  not  yet  . 

factory.    She  has  kaolin,  plastic  and  HreclavK  in  i.;! 

highest  qualities,  and  factories  for  their  utilUalion  arespriiiKiuK  up.  She  I 

alithe  materials  for  kIo-hh  making,  and  has  already  one  tcood   (class-makil 

giant;  all  the  materials  for   mineral  paint,  and  already  several  i>aint  worll 
_hear(iwM  ainrile  Krain  for  HouriiiK  nulls  and    breweries.     As  a  new  a 
horticullural  .stale  she  is  rapidly  developing  canninc  factories.     II  has  I 
demonstrated  that  tobacco  and  snuar  hK?el  can  be  sUcciMisfully  (trown,  ma 
Ing  possible  resulting  additional  factories.    She  also  grows  the  finest  bo 
So  also  in  other  lines. 

Second:  Within  easy  ranirc  of  Denver  are  30,OIX)  square  tnile«  of  Co 
rado  coal  fields,  including  anlhraolte.  bituminous,  and  litn'ite  coals  of  hii 
quality.  Good  steam  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  the  factory  yard  in  Deal 
av  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  ton. 

Third:  Denver,  with  its  150,000  inhatiitants,  and  the  surrounding  trit 
lory  ciiuntrv  furnish  a  large  market  already.  The  Kiiihth  Annual  R<'|ji 
of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  (paj^e  :iJ)sho«s  that  in  IHW)  flu-  neac 
business  sales  of  the  city  aKJfrepated  over  S'2I3,(li«J,l«IO,   anf!  K)S  " 

duriuK  the  same  year  tlie  freiRnt  receipts  anuiunted  to  no 
cant  actually  unloaded  in  Denver.    These  flKnres  include  a  \  _ 

u;uods  brought  from  the  East  and  elsewhere,  which  could  bettor  ito  mami' 
lacturedlocjilly. 

l'"ourtli :  Tue  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  Colorado  ir- 
$■10,1)0(1, IXM)  worth  of  food,  etc..  of  the  highest  quality,  in   pi 
at  moderate  co^t  to  the  consumer— in  fact,  figuratively  spe.i  I 

grown  within  sight  of  tue  factory. 

Fifth  :  The  dry,  bracing  climate  of  Colorado,  with  Its  average  of  ot 
300  days  of  sunshine  per  annum,  enables  men  to  do  more  work.  Ix.Hi  i>i. 
eal  anS  mental,  than  at  lower,  moister  altitudes,   while  any  ol 
effects  of  the  dryness  in  some  manufacturing  processes  are  easil 
by  artificial  means.   Many  men  who  were  invalids  East  are  now  coikiuihi 
large  businesses  in  Denver. 

Sixth :  As  in  the  old  times  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  also  in  the  Tr« 
Mls.sissippi  country  all  railroads  lead  to  Denver,  and  she  is  prHCtically  i 
one  great  railroad  centre  between  the  British  line  and  theGulf  and  bctwt 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Seventh:  The  pnjducts  of  local  factories,  manufactured  by  nicjins  ■ 
cheap  fuel,  i-eceive  a  degree  of  prot<?ctinit.  as  ngninist  the  competing  IsiisK* 
and  foreign  goods,  by  reason  oi  the  fr.  ... 

Eighth  :  On  the  31st  of  Deccmbei  r  7UU  fact 

Ics or  workshops,  larire  and  small,  wil..  : .  ...;  .i  ..  .    .  :  !•■'■ 

roll  of  over  8><,000,l10<l,  the  value  of  the  annual  priMliict  bcinj 
But  this  is  only  a  he;?innlng  ol  whnt  Denver  is  cnpuhle  of  n 
the  way  of   mannr 
fully  known  ami 

capital  and  practii    

And  with  the  development  I'i 
utincand  otherfreightrntes, till- 1  > 

Uii  ■     : 
n- 

,1,  .III 

do  iiul  reiillzb. 

In  coucVmsvoti"  tUere  la  uo  State  like  Colorado,  and  Denver  in  Hn  capit 


MtwoIH^ 


ttiM 

His,  which  nov 
ilenmiUvitbui 


Mdy  ■«*«■> 

HcbetoriM.    It 
liiMwfnMy  ■ 
ogro««  ue 

BO  aqoaic  mileB  of 
adlWniteoMtaaf 

I  the  snrronn 

BSebth  Aonnal 
tiiat  utUUOtte 
no.  aad  (pwe  • 
lu>DOl«M  aaa 
;liide  •«■*<!■■> 
ooaU 

ondoin 

.in  gre^         - 

ilh  lUa 
lore  work, 
ule  taj  obj 
HBmic«u>>y 

«t  are  now  - 


a.  90  mlao  tn  the 
I  she  is  jpnttioku 
ItbeGoAaadbac 


w 


Flimsy,  iiiiiccurate,  badly  printed  .1: 
tract  from  eiirruundiDgs  however  handiiouie,  and  oflend  fsMlidiuUn  playeis. 
" Capitol,"  "  SjKirUman's,"  "  t^abinet,"  "Army  and  Navy,"  "Trensiirj-." 
and  "  Congress  "  brands  of  cards  arc  not  only  elenanL,  but  abo  acceptable        ^IjIb  u«4« 

to  experienced  players.      InsiBt  upon   having  them   from  your  dealer,  ibe  Ac*  of  8( 

"The  f»r<l  Playcr'n  Companion."  sbowtnic  bow  games  arc  played.  an<)  glrliiir  ""J    '•   ' 

SrlcM  ur«)bi-aniln.  «)i)klnil».  oC  playlnu  cards,  will  be  lent  to  any  onf  wlio  will  men-  ana    po» 

OD  wberelbliadvenlsemeot  wa*  seen  and  eucloM  a  two-coin  suiiip.  ulnr.     Ijt 
THE  U.  8.  PRINTING  CX).,  BtissiiLL  A  Mokoan  KA<rroBi»s.  Ciscinkati. 


?r  or  S| 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 


I>OOK    POR    Tl..-     .V  i:\DOW. 

Monev  aavud  by  buytnn  diroct  from  Iho 
LnrK'^t  Exrinalvo  niie  Iniportlus  Honse 

in  the  Unilud  States. 

VAN  mwK  ^  mi\k 


THE 


"TRITOW 


PLAYING   CARE 


i 


The  finest  enameled  card  in 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  b; 
ufacturers. 

The  N.Y.  Consolidated 

222,224,226,228  W.  14th  Street,  ftfl 

Sample  packs  mailed  on  ircinH 
Sole  Manuiacturers 

HART'S    SQUEE 


936  Broai/war.  Cor.  22d  St..  NEW  10RK.      \  .„      __ 


um^mmms  «Mn 


am/  /    /  mean  thni  bit  nf  I'hmtnkorH*  that 


B        CROSliY'S 

mtalized 


Phosphites 


ILBOR'S 

COMPOUND  OF  PURE 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

IND  PHOSPHITES 

For  the  Cure  of 
Consumption, 
oughs.Colda 
Bronchltla 
Debility^ 
Wasting 
Diseases. 


ni.MOST  .-.<! 

'*  J<;ilttt.i1.: 

crcnra.     ]  t  . 

l.ikcn  with  jilc 

liy  tleliiat«  pci. 

and    cliildicn, 

after  usiiiK  it,  nro  veiy  fi'ip: 

of  it.   ItiissimiLitcs  with  II:     ' 

(oud,*incr«.-a8<>s  tUe  llc^li  and 

appulito,  builds  up  tlio  ncr- 

viius  syKtem,  rest'Mcs  tncTKy  to 

mind  and  body,  cicatcs  lii?w,  ricti 

and  pure  M     ■  '  ■  ••■  r  .  '   r-  ;■•••■ •■ 

tito  whole  FT'  ■ 

p-rii'r  to  all  - 

''tl:  it  hax  fii/iiiv  iiTiii^iiM^  iMii 

r  >il<^wlne  Its  mo  are  its  beat  Mt. ' 

a«  V"il  vnint*  y-'iir  hmllh,  an<t  t  ■ 

tur>-d  only  \<y  SB.  tSXi  S.  WILBCB. 


An  or   Iron  ( : 

[  ll&lr  Tutilo, 
rllil  ll»lr  Tunic 


'    >m|..   T)rw6<«  of  (Unto 
.  T.'Dlli  Wiuk.       (uluv. 
i-">ui  I'tiwiliir  anil  I'uati^, 
'-,  llloDilo  Halt  Wuh. 

"    •  -T  (|.lo   Eilr»cl(Sow 

If,  .lookoy  Cl»h, 


1^ 


-    M  .  tnfiicturrr.  w.'  i  > -n  ■  n  ,-^Tiir  ■-»,  iiot..RTvi.,  .-s.   V, 

Sargent'?;  Rnlline  and  Rpnlining  Chairs. 

..rW. 
.tirh 

fti    u  1.  K     I    I  J»T  <.,  jxHi     I  r;i>  ,.     iii\.tiiii-      ntii-    .hhi     i  .v)>tC9, 

Katibcr  (iooda,  etc.    lUnslratod  cstnloKU*  free 
AddraM 
SARGENT  MANUFACTURINC  cc 

Klt  Hkoai>w.>y.  "' 
<Jnol«  NiiiiTii  AMK>in:«M  lIcviKw. oi  •*'!?'i 

SARGENT'S  ROTARY  BOOKCASES. 
At  last  t,X\^T:- 


llHintr«ic«I  r.i;.«io,"Ooi  tror.         <^iioi"  >oii  i  ii  A  ><•:•  i.  ^^  i;i:viEwr 
AMxtm 


Basowned  for  Tone  and'Durabt 

Sold  at  Modlj 

Banted  and  Exchanm 


The  FISCHER  PIANOq 
by  the  best  artists,  and  will  | 
in  homes  of  reflnemcut,  t 
mnsical  culture. 

"W^VRKROOMS: 

ilO   FIFTH   A 

COR.  I6TH  STREET,  N.  Y.  C 
28.000  SOLO  AND  IN  I 

CELEBIUTKD  FOK  TIIEIB 

PURE   TONE, 

ELEGANT    DESIGNS, 

SUPERIOR    WORKM, 

AND 

GREAT  DURABILITY. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  1 

Old  instruments  taken  In  cxcban| 
for  catalo(pio  iiml  full  Information. 
VOSK  A.   SONS  PIAMO   O 
ITOTromontSt.,  Boat 

SYEAOUSE  SUSPEN 

Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfa^ 
wearer.  Write  for  descriptive  | 
?ot  ia.\afe>i  Oruggists- 


■^  ^t>S.Mi.TAwiVt«VSl.%^5».V 


"^ 


1823 


1891 


^VlUMNG  %^ 


80,000 

In  Use. 


'S 


Ovor 


80,000 


Xu  Use. 


K 


Played  and  Indorsed  by  the  World's  Most  Eminent  Musicians, 
who  Pronounce  them 


he  Most  Perfect  Pianos  Made. 

PHE    HIGHEST    RECOMPENSE  OVER    ALL    COMPETITION  WAS 
AWARDED  THEM  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


CROSS 

OF  THE 

LEGION 

or 

HONOR 


'^^ 


The  Artistic  Standard  of  the  World. 


FOR     CASH— EASY     PAYMENTS— AND     RENT. 


CHICKERINC    t(    SONS, 


E30  Fiftlj  Attoub,  Kbw  York.  '\'i\'^Mati5»\^»a»»«v" 


AI  a  itufnot  ure  rs, 


4 


I'lila  n^prrMMilH  the  BoKIInK  Department  of  tlio  Hoatei 

uusTi:rTEifs  illvstbatku  aluasac  j-'ok 

With  aooarato  tables,  and  fall  of  informution,  now  bolns  in^tuilously  diair 
relief  lo  all  wbo  are  anfltiiriDg  from  n^Bpeusla.  Malnria.  Fever  and  A^ic.  nuA 
inaolloo  or  diaordora  of  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  Liver  niirl   Kidui  > 
offlcacjr  from  physlolana  wbo  hare  prescribed  It,  and  patients  who  ' 
curatire powers.    Prvpare  to  enjor  the  conilnK  year  by  renewinK  ; ' 
the  Bltt«rs.    Ask  your  UruRtrlst  for  an  AlmAnao,  and  ponder  ihu  in 
For  Sole  by  nil  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Propri' 
D.  HEEBEKT  H08TETTEB,  Pniadsnt.      K.  L.  IfYEM,       \    THE  Hoo ix, j, 
THEO.  B.  HOBTETTER,  Yioe-Prw't.       Beoy.  and  Treainrar.  /  PITTfl 

ON  APPROVAL-TH 


T 


O  those  h.ivintr  the  i<lea  that 
a  PiiM>  Urttau  (or  the  niu 
would  sny:  Kosorvo  Ju< 
seen  and  hoard. 

It  costs  MM  less  than  a  Pipe 
occupies  iK»rcely  qunrtcr  of  thi 
one  of  the  most  rnporuuit  Invoai 
theXIXtbCentnry. 


iiatjj 

.hoH 
entlH 


Responding  to  numerous  i 
able  Church  authorities  or 
Lodges,  Associations,  etc.,  to 
ihftnseives  as  to  the  nature, 
remarkable  tonal  qualities  of 


(THE  VOC 


we  will  send«an  instrument 


mtrftt  AMK»tr*A!f  HKVIBW  ADVBHTTSWK. 


TT 


.  T  OU  V^i/  X  impose  on  some  people 
[  without  resistance ;  others,  though  quite  as 
sensitive,  arc  slower  to  protest  The  same 
is  true  as  to  some  organs  of  our  body. 
The  stomach  will  promptly  resent 
imposition — the  lungs  will  suffer  long 
in  silence.  The  first  fact  is  disagree- 
able ;  the  latter  dangerous. 

BeVZire  of  Colds.  They  are 
the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Silent 
Army.  They  have  an  affinity  for 
weak  people  and  their  weak  parts. 
But  how  shall  the  cold  be  kept  out,  or  put  out  ?  By  means  of 
Drs.  Starkty  &  Palen's  Compound  Oxygen.  No  drug.  Just  en- 
riched and  magnetized  air.  That's  all.  What  keeps  you  alive,  will 
in  an  enriched  form,  make  you  stronger.  Is  that  reasonable  ?  Yes, 
because  it  has  done  it  for  thousands,  and  for  twenty-two  years. 

Write  for  a  book  of  200  pages  in  which   patients  everywhere 
describe,  over  their  own  names  and  addresses,  their  symptoms  and 
their  cure.    The  book  costs  nothing  but  the  asking. 
Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
120  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     66  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 


ATH 


Bnrn 
I 


I.I.. 


18  rr? 


'"'  X-MAS  BOX 

Tbe  box  coDt«in6   one    ounc« 
of    the  Dewr.  pur«    nad    delicioa<i 
■  lb     Frull   Bxlmrl.       Only   now 
J  for  fifty  yean.     l'»ad  for  loc  i>e<uu, 
).  C^kr.  etc.    It  also  conlAlna  one  of 
"  hnir  ponodl  Fairy  Ureal h  Oakra, 
-■li   to  aerre  twci re  people.     Will  ke«p 
'■  ilavB.    WIU  aend  prcpalil  by  mail  upon 
:lpl  iit    30    r«nu.        Addr«s4     JKMOitlK 
TRiCT    .nFC.  CO.,     166     Diiane  St., 
New  York. 


I  > 
(I 
ffcci 


MORE  MONEY  IS  MADE 


KftTj  jT9f  by  k(mu  w*w«inj  w*  in  ifiJi  lur  mnj  oum 
CtaoMAr:  vlkydotilT^ju  n<akf  •'^m^ut  iTT  o«r  cfmilAn 
•BBbvtmO  A^«LI(  ull  rua  h"«.  Wr  |.cr  ••Urr  or 
—      '     Ml  M  »«rrf_tr«ftr«.  and  vrmni  yoM  Moiv. 


BLAIR'S   PILLS. 

Gr»at  EnglUh  Remedy 
for  Gout  A  Kheuinatl»m. 
Snu,  PBovrr  a»d  EmicTTTc. 

LarseBozSl.SmjJlllFilli 

At  all  nruggists  and 

224  flLLIil  ST.,  lEW  YOBL 


TOKOLOGY,  a  oomplet«  I^uHes*  Oaide  to 
health  and  dlaraaa.  Llnle  N.  Aimstrong  writaa: 
If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  innomerabla 
children  It  woald  bare  do  torrors  for  mo.  so  icrrat 
i«  my  oonfldenoe  In  the  aolenoe  of  Tocoloot.'' 
Preoald,  tS.7S.  Sample  pa«o*  true  Beat  tBrma  to 
a^nte. 
ALIOE  B.  BTOGKEAlf  k  00.,  377  Kadbaa  Bt,ahlaict>. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HE    JACKSON     VENTILATING    GRATE 

_    baatad  ont-door  air.  and  haata  and  raatUatM  ibereby  two  or  more  rooms  aiUolnlng  or  oo 
nt  Hoon.    Op«n  flrc  niany  beantirul  deatgna.    Catale«tua  tree. 
FHWIN     A.    J%(Ksn>     jv    BRO.,    50     BEBKHAif     STREET,    NEW    YORK. 


Barrys  tricopherous 


>reurui(crupticint.(utd 
and  <}ia£k>7  Kcalui|E  c 


BAKCLAT. 


HAIR 

AS  D 


" -—  *— 


ALLCOCKS 


PORO 
PLAST 


ALLcorK's  PoKors  Plasters  were  introduced  to  ti 
fessinn  and  public  over  tliirty  years  ago,  and  the  marl 
unprecedented  popularity  which  they  met  with  not  onlj 
8t*'adily  increases.     No  other  plasters  have  been  r  ^ 
so  many  testimonials  of  hi^h  value  tis  those  cont  i 
Allcock's  Pokods  Plastkks,  and  the  only  motive  for^ 
tional  trilmtes  lies  in  the  fart  of  their  being  a  medicir 
ceufic.al  preparation  of  superior  value. 

Additional  proof  of  the  true  value  of  Allcock's  Poi 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  being  largely  imitated  bj 
persons,  who  seek  to  deceive  the  public  by  offer iug  pla»| 
claim  to  be  the  " same,"  "  equal,"  "as  good,"  '*  bett< 
rous  pla-ster,"  etc.,  while  it  is  in  general  appearance 
resemble  Allcock's.  All  of  the  so-called  porous  plaa 
tions  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plastkks. 

Avoid  dealers  who  attempt  to  palm  off    inferior 
plasters  that  are  purchased  by  them  at  low  mtes  for  tl 
substitution 

WOOD'S  PARLOR  TOBOGGAN  S 


The  Most  i 


Pntc-oted  JuD«  8.  19D0. 
Tho  Parlor  Tobo»)c»n  Slldo  Is  m»dfi  of  three-ply  vongar.  In  two  lenrtbl,  0  md  8  ^•t,  mnil  I 
Ulugtratliin,  whli!h  roprewnK  a  S-foot  allde,  tbowt  It*  ooutruoUoii  wiJ  ap|>«wuo«  Is  Qs»>    C 
and  itbircl  awny  Id  a  small  8pac«. 

PRICES:  e-Foot,  $6.00;  8-foot,  98.00.        Special  Prices  on  Orders  of  Tm% 

Address    A.    IVE.    "W^OOi:>,    Musi  ># 


CHRISTWIS  GIFT  'z 


\n^yK  tho  b(tr(n)(>u  fruit. 


\ 


MAGIC  LAN! 


aviland's     .Porcelain 


IS -MARKED 


^^AYiO^ 


ON    DCCORAT£a 

>    Limoges    '^ 


PODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 


ulr.lUuAtto 


>tUiMtit,Mal 

<'ta,TD4li»lQk 


^_^  .  nmplaa,  it,  fWDovwt 

JOHN   H.  WOODBURY.  DEIIMATOLO«JCAL  INSTITUTC. 
1»S  Yire-t  4*MI  0t«««i,  H«w  T«*%  Oty.  • 

C.itnOTif  tw  trmt  *t  t>e»  or  l>y  toUw.    Opaa  •«.■!. to  •  (km. 

GEMmiL 

WIND  ENGINE 

^  GEM  STEEL  TOWER 

BMCIKCI.    ra**l4aa   ••     -IUmc.    ■•  ■ll»l-IM«  cf  «VMM^  M 

M«m  7M  U  taM«  d.fAr.!*   U>«a  otka?   Wlad   WilHll  ikM 
2II!£»    "^    •A,  •^    •**•    bbH**    Id    Skti^        Tfc) 


rttf  !•  ikM  fUlnl 


I  « t*^   1  ■ 


•Bf  In  ■lui'*..*.  •»«  k*«M  »« 


U.  &  WIND  ENGINE  4  PUMP  CO. 


k 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 

EPPS'S 

GRATE  FUL-COMFORTINa 

COCOA 

LABELLED  t.2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 

COMBINATION 

BISTAND8 


I 

1 
I 


Ooe  0t]rl^  UkMde  r*p«cUllj  for  Uw 
t-KSTIKY    IIICTIONAKY 

m»  ftbOWQ  IQ  cuL  t7~ 

Revolving  Book  Cism.  Book  Rtfts, 
Oiotlanary  Holdwt,  Ulllity  Talila. 
'  R.  M.  LAMBIE. 

W&  IMkM.,]!.  T. 


ia_ 


rHIKTKKB. 

S*0*(S,  A.  IL.  1«U  aad  liM  Kwd«  M.  ' 


THE  01LVEB  QirXmON.  1 

THE  A  B  COF  MONEY. 

BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE.  I 

lUprbtUd,  teOA  (K{<Uf<aiu./rpm  "The North 
^mtriean  Aminr." 

11:110,  rAJ>EB,   10  CBMTS. 

?oM  hf  •[]  n«iniriniler«.  or  mallo)!.  tottace  rn* 
iiD  r<jccH.t  of  til.!  prliT  ii>  THE  VORTW  K^VJeoif. 
CAN  KtV\«.V;  ,•iVJMOl.^\\.^^•«»Jt^s«V,"S^w^•^ 


WITH  THE 

ODERNi 


NASAl  CATA] 


This  Palprt  Reaptrator 
honii*  nlirht  unil  momlni; 
STANTI.T  n\iore  nM 
MANF.NTLY  cur*.  Tbi 
u-ftf\  fi.r  R  ycarft,  11 
SCll'NTIFU'  »n.l  EFFl 
tr»-fitmfiit  known  fur  thl| 

Uftfrl   at    home   Dft^ht       Hoi'STox  Nat'i 

and  morninif. 
OiBBD  UiuiPiRATf>R  Co.,  fid  Ln  SuDc  St.  Chloiii;o;| 

Your  respirator  \a  tbo  vory  bctfl  lliliijt  that* 
Invontf^l  for  treAiJnp  ('at&rrb.  Ii  would  Imvf'fl 
by  thin  time  bad  I  not  gTown  carvleM,  tblnktn 
cured,  and  «euiHl  t/>  u«o  It,  My  cum  whs  k  terrl 
Usfid  S  bttodkijrchipfii  dully.  S.  ll.H« 

Price  f  1.50,  postpaid.    Full  InfortnitloD  ttee, 

AMERICAN  VIEWS  gw';;L-.tJ:r^pH 

18th  Kdltioa,  postpaid  Z5c.  (or  Bt&mjil 

THE    HUMAN    HAII 

Why  It  Falls  Off.  Turns  Grey,  and  thcR 

By  Prof.  HAKLEY  P.VKKKK.  K.  K.  t 

A.  6.  LONO  &  Co..  1013  .\rch  .St.  Phllada 

"  KTery  oiio  shoulil  read  this  lUUo  book."— .^(Ak 

TO  MAKE  So    PER    Di 

WILLIAMSOM  *  CO..  44  !l.  4th  St.,  I'hlltdelpl 
Wn«  Vtctare  Framea. 


BOLTON 

HOT  WATER 

HEATER 


^^  .AW^L^ 


"1?1'  th'viy   "PoWlnif.    ADAPTED  TO 
B«^  by  BilioiTlio.tor.        ^^L   RANGES  OF   CUMATE, 


Resldrncc  of  H.  L.  Nile*. 

Sprlntrflclri,  MoM. 
Healed  by  tkilion  Heiit«r. 


Best  Record  thS  Longest  Timeth.  Coldest  Climate. 

HOME  AND  GREENHOUSE 
HEATING. 


I 


"Wahmtn  ron  Wintkr  Homis." 


Dstroit  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 

3S7   WIGHT    STREET, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


HBW   0«IA«M», 


tfft»Hrft«l«r«r«  «lM  of  IIm 

COriBINATION  QAS  MACHINE 

Mir  mocnMOVrT  uvirma  af^ajutm. 


Recldeoreor  Hon.  F   P.  Rice, 

AClantit,  Oa, 

Baatfld  by  Bolton  HMt«r. 


WITHOUT /Vf^lVAL 
FOFITDNEJOUCI^. 
-J-AND  0URABILITY.-5" 

THEINDEeENDENTlROKFRAME 

-^  MAKES  THE  STECK 
THEONLr  PIANQ 
TMK\  Ijl^  PROVES  WITH 
->USE<— 


^n^^ci^a  Co  MAiUFACTUf^. 

Waj^eijooms  IIe.I4T»?St.N.Y. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  USE  OF  FLORIDA  WATER 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR« 


THIS  IS  THE  GENUINE  BRAND 

MURRAY  A  LANMAN  ORIGINATED 

BOTH  THE  PERFUME  AND  THE 

wameTloridawater: 


I 


Pteaais  mention  'Sowrn  tLMKUOMi 'B.mvcw . 


^ 


Tbraa 

Poinu  or 

8up«r1orUr 

Gu«rftnw«d: 


I  KirUU  DUILtK. 

Saftty. 
Eoonony, 
Low  First  Cost 

Repeated  tf«tg  rrm.'  ih:it 
attsttliiti'ly  ?ioii-i 
tho  mogt  l>uraM' 
Stronif  testlmou.u  ,      luin- 

ilrvdg  of  users  lu  ult  porlH  of  Ibe 
country. 

Si«>gl0tol.(O)H.  P. 

For  fulllrifcirmuliirn  adOims. 

HAZELTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  Monon  Block,  CHIOACK),  rLZ.. 


II  lf> 
mill 


25  l-if  POULTRY  YARD 

ION  Pace*.  4oUl  EdlUoo.  Writ- 
t«'ut1vn  ;i'art!&ft(>r  I  hH<l  Jeamttl 
to  mftko  H"tfa  and  Foultry  a  puo- 
ce*^.  A  plain,  practical  ijiittm, 
oo^tlj  learnnj:  drAcrlbci  all  of 
lb*  irtJlw*^*-*  and  their  rcmt-'llt-*. 
How  lo  make  Ucwi  lay  Ecv** 
ChaUra.  Uapca  auU  Roa»  yod 
ncvd  not  have.  Hrlc«,Bbc.i  cuiwrent  ayrarrurmy 
VxiKTlMicr.  Youcau  If  am  ft  tD  oDc  day.  Witbli 
a  rilEK  Cataloffuoi  tt  «artetlM  lllnatratod.  a 
■fctftoholmyUte.tftc  l.  E.  LAMS,  COT»  BALK,  KT. 


We  are  offodnsr  our 

fine  and  cltrtfHDl 
Back-Boards 

&nd  Surreys 
niunir  f>n  our  pftU<nl  flalf 
KinpUc  Spring], 


Park   Phaetons,     Bu^Ries,    Phaetons,    Boad 

WaKons,  Fine  Portland  Cutters,  Two 

Seated  Russian  81ei«hs, 

At  Tory  low  prices.    Write  for  Catalo^niG. 
WATEHLnO  WAOOS  CO..  Vrj>, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


PISTOLS  7&« 


All 

ithui  alvwbtn. 
ti*tv  ypa   buy,  wsA 
•tamp  for  tllg'ttrsud 

r«»t>iiAat>»«aic«. 

_  JOtt  S«1b  Strwt, 

Btuidf^**-  CtaotnJaatl.Ohift 


If  boy*  want  ScroU   Sawn,  It 
■  in«*chMnlAiU  turn   of  irtlnfl,  a.ni!  ^ 

a^lrrir-  if  i  .. 

klii-l 

vaU- 

*rU' 

lo  r. 

Wo    C/IL     !.■■ 

turocx]   th> 
Vf iarf,     W  ■ 

KofCTIt)      u 

Pe6lt;n\   f 

all  neoessAry   ; '  >< 
onart«r»  for  all   i 
root  and  IIajkI 
(jvery    kind,     W 
money   for  what 

Cln?ulan  wrlit; 
reoolpt  of  ft  twrt-cerj'.  j-  =11*: 

lOLLEKS  FALLS  00.,  93 


WOOD-CAI 

TliH     VIXT     &IUT  UATBJIIAS. 

nORDERS   r 


Also  for  Oovcrtnc  Pnrlnrv 

niiil  Bath  Koonoi  I  ;  ^  i     ' 
aturvK.    l;i..r,rii_B<>! 
Llt^KU,  23d  SI.,  V. 

HUxiip  f'T  Iwifi-  book  t'f  »l*-*n:u_'. 


p-J^rtti 


^^HoT  Water  Circulation. 
National  HotVater  Keater  C^o. 

Boston)  ^95  »»ot\HW^«\.   OWt-vv**"**^***^"^**^^^ 


kCARF>E 


mnPTHi 


ENGLISH  CHIME  HALL 

Made  by  cml 
facturt^ra 

™  ""^ 

Wcstinlnstel 

tlngton  \ 

ikKviits  for  th 
HARRlHi 

TUBULAR 
BALL  C 

which  arerol 
the  hest  In 
and  are  fam<j 
production  Q 
ablo  tones  ofi 
ivuH'tneM  il 
I'oiittilned  yn 
iiiK  I  rcniuloQ 
DcluKdirec 
and  maunft 
HallCluokCl 
iiH  to  offer  I 
which  areqfl 
'•"  the  modal 
r  reception 
'  ry  lowest] 

ni* 

I  descriptive 

ink 

Prire 

on  Appii 


hi^^r_  -^'  < 


>N& 


I 


B 


300N  &    CO-  S 


Henry  Clay  Came] 


(It's  new.)- 


a  band  camera  for  Plates,  cut  Films 
or  roll  holder. 


Rising  Front,  double  Swing  Front 
and  all  adjustments  that  any  tripod 
camera  has. 


Takes  35x7    picture    i 
compass  45  a  4  x  5    ca^Hj 

Send  for  catalogue  of  aJi 
goods. 


Scordll  &  Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  St.,  jV.  Y. 


CANOPIES,     WICS 

CRASHES  AND  CAMP  CHAIRS 

TO  LKT  FOR  WKDDINQS  AND  PAKTIK& 


Awniis,  Tents,  Flags  anfl  Winflow  SMfies. 


>n>1UAIR  n ^ 

to  unier. 

e>ul>ll>liM  !»«».    44  Baat  19tli  St., 


WM.  P.    SHERMAN, 

946   BROADWAY, 

Near  Twcnly-third  e^t.,  NEW    YOHK. 


m      ff?\FAT  FOLKS  REDUCED 

/(  rf^  l\  j^--'9^|T">y  liirnil<-'f  hift.itlr<'iiiwilo4,  Mr*. 
'VV  \  \  fl  'V>*|\AMCM  M.lilp,  (Inyuii,  Mo., 
fjiys:  "  Mv  wdplit  wiis  820 
I'R.;  wtt»  rc'Iucttl  TO  ll»ji,  In'llirt'f  (nnn{li',  and  IttwJUj 
wwijivrr  hi'lt.r.   hbrill  ivijillMiii'urilll  ri'iludl  tolWIIbs." 

PATIENTS    TREATED    BV     MAIL. 
No  Btitrvlrtff,    ii<»   inrnntf>nlt*nci),    Iiurtnlt'^j^.   nod    no  tuiu 
«fft>€tii.     I^tiirtljr  OddfUlotttla).     For  oLrculBn  ud    tesU- 
moninla  wMrcaii,  ollli  (i<t.  In  sUimpa, 

Dii.  O.  W.  V.  PNTOEE. 

S4a  Bute  BtKot,  Cbliagn. 


ALL  STATION  ERSBEIX  ft. 


IXOTROUBLtl  J^CVe^J 
\|I0B01UNgJ(        of   THl 

eVcry 

I  SHOULD 

SIEPHEf(Kl»hlTAWl 

rEKroRS  A^D  SOLC  |MA|4 
PHILADELPHIA^.^ 


To*  yim  wtiriu     i>' 
cm.li 


Y\rtyi  tn«uVtf»u  "^owxa.  K1*.v^^\^kH  ^\k^\x'«  . 


Dorflinger's 
American  Cut  Glass 

for  the  table  is  perfection. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  jewelers,  glass  and 
china  dealers. 

Every  piece  has  this  trade-mark  label 


V0Ne«  Diamond  S^f^^^   $85 


IHAtnuml  Framf. '^f 

U>  &M  kunnln. 

niatt-riiii 


I  lloarlDgi 


trietlj  high  gnde  in  titrj  p&rUcal  v.   No  b«lt«r  machine  made  at  uy  price. 

^1     Send  sl»  cenb  In  Jtjmiw  for  our  lOO-pige  Illustrated  Catalogue  of    I 

[guns.  HIFLES.  revolvers,  sporting  goods  of  all  KINDS.'elcJ 

JOIIIV  r».  LOVEI^J^  ARMS  00.«  BO^rroiV.  SiLA-SS. 

IT  VnVl.  PAT  TOr  to  »cna  to 

A.W.eUMP&CO. 

DAYTON.  OHIO, 

pric**  on 

TYPEWRITERS^ 
BICYCLES. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPH  iTr 
Are  nneqtudrd  fuf 

If  Triur   "l^ri'ineT  »1>w*«     1 


raii:lciiit.iuuiuiimMiftCiickimrfanaD|(iai 

DtHoalmi  and  CMdofii*  ft««. 

E.  P.  PERCiyAL.  f  iiciiiler. 

221  H.  8tb  8!.,  PHUIDELPHIA. 

V  ttuhm  10 
r<iiiVr, 


b«:oro  purohaaln^. 


PENCILS 


<r>.   Iliflilloli    %}b« 

--  ..-     MA.  tu  ulaiupA  to 

npmnji .  Jvnvjr  Ctljr»K.  J„fOr 
.ntiy. 


urn  mi  PREVimiD. 

Wf-nd  fnrf'ntnlofriicof  l'ATKNT(.N.»lt.sK1  SHOES 
f'  phy^iolHiia    arid    sutvcoim   tor 

•  >  walk  &nd  Ihom  IxuulthMi  wtlb 

B.H>TH>N.  219-221  Siityve..W.t. 

c 


OWOREY-S 

PURE    FRUIT 
jeULIES  ^ND    PRESERVES. 

»D«— I— ■.  partaeUj   r«IUMi« 


^VARICOCELEri^: 

THFECONOMY  of  FnOTWEAR, 


I 
I 


•  ry     fifir    «hft 

iiuil   vJdrvM  MM 


BATH 
CABINET. 


ROLLIRS 
CHAIR. 


,...      L    r,...i,.. 


•^  mm. 


lc«a«  iBantloo  KoMTa  AiuntckM  VLimvw. 


-off- 


iwiMmiMam    j.»«^».i^j.j»- 


THE  ONLY  NAPHTHA   LAUB 


Uver  Soo  launches  in  successful   operation.     Tractically  demon 
absolutely  safe.     No  Steam,  no  Heat,  no  Oust,  no  Dirt,  no 
Grease,  no  Ashes. 

"  Blue  Book  "  contains  hundreds  of  testimonial.s.     Send   five-cc 
Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  prices  and  other  particulars.     ORD 
FOR  FLORIDA  SEASON. 

GAS   ENGINE    AND   POWER   COMPAN' 

Niorris  Heij^hts,  on  the  Harleni,  New  Yo 

PbcIHc  Napbtha  Launcb  Co.,  Tacoma,  Waahlncton,    Aseota   fi 

■>acia.'  Coasl. 


A  PERFtCT  Protection  to  Everydre^.^ 


.OHIELD  ^ 

r 

$e:amless       -f 

ODOURLESS.'  >. 

moisture/  ■ ' 

r»  _        -      I 


Easily  Washed,    ' 

Ho  Other  MakC  „    ,       : '■^' 

HAS  THESE        ^ 
ADVANTAGES />  l  '" 


I 


Siebreckl 


Calalofftu 

NEW  PU 

MAOM 

SOSE    HILL 
Hew  ] 


DE 


Chairs 
Office  Furni 

D[RBy&KILM[ROI 

93CAt«v*ySr.80' 
19BeduiianSt. 


STORM  Kin;  Rre, 
\ 


It  th 

l.nIlli-4, 
tl.'..IWl. 

Kiill  iln 
J.  0,  0EILD8  k 


Iwiit  In  Ibeworlil 
fin.MI;  haUoM 


HlilpriOil  to  mnv  i-i 

Af  \Vin.'*ftri'l  Llijiinr*. 


for  uxiilf  folh,- 

•n«a>lll*t  oalW«~ 
V    UM«,u««9aa  Ml" 

^VoMA  lo«>^^»*  liowwi.  fcswaank*  •ft.n.svm.* . 


Full-Dress  Suits 


HOttTB  AWSntCAV  HKVTBW  A  WERTTSm. 


TO   ORDER 
From  $'i'>  to  $40. 

K.i|u«l  In  f^brk.  tlyk,  workmu- 
tlil|i,  lit,  uiil   ftnlah  U>  ITS  mad  tlOU 

Why  this  Is  PoMlble: 
W*-  ■  ii*r  In 

111.'  '  .  Fiill. 


th»t 

-'III    • 

-t-lJiUMtiUld 

..••  rrvnUf 

•"•c6  comryvd 

'Utlon  tot  hu>i- 

The  Ij.^4.  Suit  Uto-dayan 
Abaoiute  Naoeaalty 

to  pfntlftTtfft  fittftidlbtf  WoddlniTK 

U"  ii'«,  ««.    ll  Itno 

•'"'>  ritTM*  OB  raeh  oe- 

i-n--  ■  uthor  ftmu  an 

n!.-,.!'^'.  ,1    |.r..i..l.ll«l,      EtlTJ  (to- 
tl.  Ill  .n  nhMiiM  <i«n  >  DrfM  Bull. 

1  ..M'["in»tls')y  few  dotha  V* 
ft*i!L»M<  f'T  I*tv**  (larmeoU.  Sain- 
(.l.  •  .if  l[i»-»*-  «n  liiijl  fri-r  nn  npjill- 
.    .••■■:,    u-illi    .iTii;J.  .     ..f    liliiiliiliiiti 

.»  fur  ».Tf- 

.  <1  III-  ill>- 

• '»»iifi'in<int 

f.  -iiir'  111' m,  r-if  I'll r  "» »i«^ni  itrtty 

9ltn{i)r. 

Our  Customers  Risk  Mothins. 
fl«r»Ti  ■     -  u»  for  any  canir.  ftnd 

whca  -■>  •'.Iv«  top«T  all  KiprM# 

.  niid  oui  nimUh  hy  mail 
U  •lftlr««l.     For  r**rti«alBri 
'  lT  9  oLf.  for  poiu^e) 
xtuuyjuhiiivj  COii  14  £•  wublutv  8t*f 

BOX    E,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


W.  C.  T.  U. 

Has  Mkt  with  Wide  Favor. 


Design  and  Die  Work  both 
Exquisite. 


COMaiKNTS  : 


"A  Modal  9f  tojUe." 

"A  <mM(  heavll/Ml  totitaiir." 

"A  ffVt  t  hiehly  trrUe." 


0«n    be   sol  Irom  any  Jrwrrlvr  or  dlrrrt^ 
rarrtace  |>ald,  (3.00. 

U6R0S.&G0.,'JBffelBr!i, 

CHICAOO. 


of  103  Prince  St.,  N.  Y., 

ha«  opened  a  Factorr  and  Rplnll  TtpTmrtnioolIti 


hla  D«w  baadlns.   lH  V,': 

Atetiue  olevatcd  ruad.  y^' 

Alaaka   Saalskln  Oamirir 

dlraot  flroni  ihc  man 

■Iblaprtoet  for  nilUli: 

parenaaBd  tbn  4td  -- 

at  a  low  price,  baa  n 

entljr  adapt  It  for  a  < 

wnj   oonaolldala  boi : 

oeaani  la  Ihl*  o»«  <■■ 

Stnet  Icaao  <>xplrcti 

Tasted  la  but  ono  tbn 

tD  for  tatne  prmnliH 

iiilh«r«  to  hla  well  k  1 

liable  mods  at  eoiai 

oan  be  «>Malit««t  tram  joriii^;  »iiu 

topayblcbnatA 


«<Lr  Ctb 

^I'cbaae 

III.'   fura 

•  lowextpoe- 

iijrne  bartnK 

\r  yrnm  r^fn 

Hi- 
ll 


Fa&h\OT\  ^QOV.  \^^J^«^e^  ■?x«a*. 
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SORTU  AMElilCMf  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


A.  T.  Deimarest  &  Co! 

CARRIAGE  BUILDER. 


lEW  DESIGHS 

Coacties, 
Breal[s, 
Wagonettes, 
Caliriolets, 
Victorias,  - 


Laniiaiis, 


Landaiikts, 
Doe  Carts, 


uGar 


Warerooms,  5th  Avenue,  cor.  33d  Streel 

NEW^    YORK. 


Health 


Is  the 


Greatest  Boon  of 


Life: 


'y^}'^^7t^j. 


HFAITH 


Thr  Foiirell  llrKlrnic  I'OMcrrtr  I*  ikr 
Hiaierial  wblrb  liiM  prcivrd  ut  thr  ICot*! 
inrr  ('oiiiir<tfMi  In  Kuropr)  prrvrMi«  ikr 
Inllonn  of  ooxloos  s«i»v»  Oom  tbe  M«k*»4l 


tylllsa  ilraltk  l'rr>rrviitiT«*,  ro*!!!!)!  *v 

tbOD  ordlnAry  mftUirlat.  *n4  m  flnrmkie  «•  mi 


] 


A'o  hou»r  COM  br  ahuolulrtu  pure  niMt  ktmtUkt 

trIllioMt  it. 

Krrry  Onfrtnrnl  altould  l»r  «>r«r»rf  vrifjb  it. 

Krery    bnarwent    trntl    mhoulH    ^    r«t«W^r*4 

ffllh  it. 


IT  IS  THE  GREATEST  SAXITABY  WAIT  OF  TEE  HE 


EVERY    HCIIOOL. 

EVERV    rlU'RCII 

KVEKY    HOSPITAL 
eVEKY    »<TA1II.E 

EVEUY    llorsK 
Bodoncd  and  r«coinm"ndr<4l  by  ttiv  lilvfif^t  BisiiAn 
Aiithi.mie»ln  >i-  -  ■' ^...1  ...  . ., 

BnirPKD  IN  r  ,qi 

Sead  for  fivMpcctD'  rj^ttm^ 


JNEEIS 
I  IT 


THE  FOTTBELL  PATENT  HYGIENIC  CONCRETE  CO., 

H'orfc*  •  WatK  Street  on*  8««oiva.  A»»-»»i«,  BTo»\t\>i«. 


Dorflinger's 


American  Cut  Glas 

for  the  table  is  perfection. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  jewelers,  glass  and 
hina  dealers. 
Every  piece  has  this  trade-mark  label 


2 


VO^eW  Diamond  s^^^^^   $85 


lu  all  I 


.  ITnbing,  i\ii 
Su^pcn*! 
ii-d  Id  rojutj' 


II  Kcartn^ 
I  inryt 


Suiet I7  high  ^»de  ui  ever;  piu-tieuldr.   Bo  better  mxihina  nuuls  at  tn;  price. 
Send  ill  cents  In  itampt  for  our  lOO-fnge  Illustrated  Catalogue  of    l_^_ 


GUNS.  RIFLES.  REVOLVERS.  SPORTING  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  etc. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN 
ORAPHI — 


PENCILS 


IX>VEILL.  ArSMS  0O.,I10^TOIV,  BXASS. 

WILL  PAT  tot:  to  send  to 

.W.GUMP  &  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

;'rir>.3  on 

TYPEWRITERS.^^ 
BICYCLES.        \ 

Vyftmrittn  Bcnted. 

I'uvLi  uiU  rypewiUcra  takeu  In  •xchauat    1 

iis.ijuidiiiieiitrraiii&ciictjeiuijWaiiiftesEiposcil , 

Dtecnadan  inil  Citalopie  frac. 

E.  P.  {TECITIL,  ffatcliaker, 

231  I.  Stb  St.,  PETLADKLPHIA.  | 

Ani.rU.  |.  .m.  (: 


Are  nncftiJUrd  for  emooth,  toii^li  l«uwl«* 

If  your  gtHtltm.T  flora  not  kcvp  tbcrn.  tiu-iitlMh  t'"' 
NoHTH  AMUli''  ■  ^  -.■nii«',  luiil  wnd  lfi<'.  1»  •U4ln(»«t»' 
Ji«r|.h  on.  miinny,  Jrnwy  Cllj,  f.  J.,  (Ot 

*ani|ilp  worti'  lioney. 


tseiore  purchasing. 


BINDY  m  PRfYllinD. 

Send  for  C»f»lopne  of  PATENT  CORSET  .SHOES 
Tpconiniended  by  phynirlAimi  «tiil  ^iinreoMB  tor 
<  hildnBD  IcAminK  to  walk  and  Ihoao  troubled  with 
veiik  or  STTsincd  miklca. 

B.NATHAN,  2 1 9-22 1  Sixth  Ave..  N.Y. 

c 

LvARICOCELE^ 


I 


OWDREY'S 

PURE    FRUIT 
JELLIES    AMD    PRESERVES. 

Ortain  tod  im|i<<d  evMt  nepftm.M 


lUWk 


oauauMLdA 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR, 


Remingt< 


Simpler, 
Better  made, 
Runs  easier, 
Lasts  longer,  doe^ 
Better  work,  and 
More  of  it;  than 

any  other. 
Improved  constant 

SEND     FOR     CATALOd 


RTir . 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  < 


The  Nil.  9  Mnoblno  takes  pa{>«r  U  hicbt-s  «r 
*  line  8  Uicb<M  luuK,       Price,  $100,  Col 

The  No.  3  Mublne  Ukea  paper  M  Inches  % 
a  line  \A\  loches  lonr.  Price.  (I  I  lO,  Col 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

TYPEWRITEI 

I^mrt  like  eatabUBhment  lo  the  worii 
oua  SecoDd-tuuid  Instrumenta  at  halt  na 
Vsprejudlced  adrice  kItbo  on  all  makt 
chlii«a  sold  on  monthlj  pajmeilta.   Am 

to_dealer». .  THogtrated  Catalognaa  FtvS 
rrPEWilTBB    Jsi  Broadway.  Kai 

HSASftUABZEBS,  faewabaiiiA«cL.i 


SPARKLINe  CHJ 
Cider,  FERMEN 
UNFERMENTE 
CIDER  SYRUP  « 


r 


NORTH  AMERTCAy  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


n«<»-i:i>   Tm:   st*i^ki>ii^»''x^  i 


JHE  "HAMMOND"  IS  TEE  QOICKEST  TYPEffEITER 

And  does  the  Handsomest  Work. 
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I 


THE    EASIEST   MACHINE    TO    LEA  UN. 

Itwardinj^tbe  Elliott CresMm Gold  Medal  to  the  "  Hammond"  the  Exiiert  Mechaiiiciao, 
of  the  Franklio  Institute  say  it  is 

"THE  BEST  TYPEWRITING  MACHINE.  • 

1  ordering  seventy-flTe  "  Haumoods"  for  one  delivery  the  United  States  OovemmeDt 

practically 

C'0?<JFXRM    THEII*    JtJI>G»IEISX. 


HAfflOl  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  447  &449  East  52dSl,KeiM. 


"  Irnpntrrtf^ml  the  Onirr  af  ihf  A(/^.  " 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER. 

THE    LATEST    AND    SEHT- 

Aids  THE  KMrnOal  ffntun**  (rtf-atly  p^rfrrlril.  XmportJUl 

em""'- 

BK-  1  Skill  b«v* 

^^-■ri  .  iwl  llun 

feOKj,  Ei< 


CLAIM  nil   iJittDf^-tloii,  nii'l    u   irltil   m  UI   i>rovt*  11  Thr 
Meet  Durable  In  AlWamcnt,  EaaJMt   Ruamoi;  and   Mtvt 

HlTDl. 

All  Ttp«  Cleued  tn  10  Eteooidi  Witboat  Soillag  the  Baada 
TIIK    SMITH    PKKMIKK    T  V  I'EWHITKM    bu 

bc«a  atlMDUil  bv  fbe  AM*<.x'lutiNl  I»rrM  i,t  tbe  SUtfof  »w 
Tork.  10  04'  UMs\  In  tbfir  t*-leKrapblo  M'rv|c«>,  Ui  lake  Ula 
parrtiaa direct  from  tbr  wbv.  sead  roa  Cat^umiil 

m  van  pkeuis  iiPEf  kiteb  co.,  snuite.  i.t.,  d.  s.  a. 

Hramrh  O/Hcrt: 

So.  in  BnMdwar.  N*"  Vork.  N.  V.  ftnctumlrt.  N.  T. 
Vo.  mt  CkeatBot  St..  Philadelphia,  1%.         Boffalo.  it.  T 

5o.  214  Wood  •(.,  Ptti*biirgb.  Pa.  Duvar.  0»  o. 

ClHea«o.  Ilia.      Balilmorr.  MaryUnd.  Onaba  >«»». 


National  Typewf  iter 


B  Irrespective  of  price,  the  Best. 

I              T*»  k«(t  aait  i»o««   rnm^lrif              _        ^^     ~     q_  Tke   IIIODIST    ackUtravat 

BUii*tf4     WrIUac       BKhla.          S_  "^     — ^"'^ftt  UU.a»l. 

■*'*•                                          U<rfH^^MB*4€f?^^^^sJI  KiakwIlM  mr;  (0«4  qaalltr 

rMltlrrlr  U<r  ntxr  aa4     Afl^l^^^X«3K2M*!^'7^  rtxad    ■■     elter   writlBir-aa- 

Ika  oalr  rKKIkCT  a*?!!.     ^^^ffEii''*^^'"^"''^^^'  tUan. aad  kaa aaaf  v«UU  of 

FOLOKU  aiatU.                        ^''^tS^^EtEH^f^^' ''  "  •■»"'lurll},  all  lU  sua. 

Wni      BakK,     CXQF:kUn>      iPWWB Cj kUCfciM t-tjQll  Kaiallnt    aad    aatl  cosyr*. 

^^B     CDI.T,  ainri   aad  luM'r  aiaal-       VXn^YIHIUIftll^i ^^^^^  i  k***'*'  daalila-ra**  aafrr-k<>]r 

^B    r»l«l  rofil*-.  thaa   a|Kia  aa;   aia-            ^1    iLC                    ']N***°"^  ^^J  Tipawrltt-r, 

^r    <klR>rilaal.                                          ■[     fjy  .-^r  — r^fCSM^T  'm'xI  fbr  tllulnud  paapkir* 

JUk  far  apMlBta  Tw«-C»lar        "-t^J   '  ^^^^^^5^  " "^^^  y  ti'lar  fltlldrlall  aad  (kr-«jBiU» 


I 


i 


NORTH  Al 


Safest,  Fastest,: 

Trains  in  An 

BALTIMORE 

Nbi  Tort  PliMill 

VEI 

■Telai 


PRIk 


311  WasbloKton  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
415  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.  K  Cor  9tb  nnd  ChPStnut  Streets,  Phih 
Cot,  WaVUmorp  and  Colvert  His.,  naltlmoi 
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New  Route 

New  Train 

Elegant 

Equipment 


^ 


M\^  THE 


^1 


CENTRAL 


ROUTE. 


'%«S^^'^^ 


I 


SOLID  TRAIN 


A  VESTIBULE  TRAIN,  LIGHTED  BY  GAS  THROUGHOUT.  AND 
UNSURPASSED  IN  ELEGANCE  ^^^ CONVENIENCE.  J 

L««w«a   ChlcsKO    Dally   at   9.00  p.   m.    (Schedule  of   October  18,   1891),  and   runs  to 
St.  Louis,  via  Clinton,  III.,  without  change  or  waits  of  any  kind.  , 


■nOKETa  AND  FURTMCR  INFORMATION  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  OF  TICKET  AGENTS  OF  TMB 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  AND  CONNECTING  LINES. 


.'■t.  ttARAMAN.  T.  J.  HUDSON.  M.  C  MARKHAM,  A.  H.  MAMSON. 

'-PrtHrml.  Traffic  0a»agtr.  jlw't  rr«gi«  lla>va%«T.  <Kf  v>«mi  » 


Jl 


M 


imnnr  AMBJtirrAif  itnvfKw  AStvsnnsim. 


Inman  Line. 


rE3srr.A.BLis:H:E!i3  ibso.i 


iNMiN  m  mmmWi  stumship 


•XJUifflTHrJ.) 


United  States. and  Royal  Mail  Steamen 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OF  PARIS." 

lO.oOO  Tons  Saoh. 


TONS. 

'CITY  OF  BERLIN,"    -    -    5,491 
'CITY  OF  RICHMOND,"      4,780 


"CITY  OF  CHICAGO,"     -    e,0 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER."     -    ^X 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Queenstqw. 


Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 


FBOra    LIVERPOOL, 

EVKRY    ^^^EDNKSDAY. 


FHOn    ttOEBKttTO 

EVERY   THURS 


I 


NOTR.— Excursion  Tickets  are  iBaued  at  reduced  rates  and  the  return  portion 
able  for  passage  from  Liverpool  or  Queenstown  to  New  York  hj  the  lunian  Ltue 
Antwerp  lo  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  the  Red  Star  Line. 

PETER  WRIGHT  &  SONS, 

QENERAL  AGENTS, 

Mo.  6  Bowling  Croen.  New  York 
)5  Walnut  Street,  PW\\aAa\v>>t>^a.. 


k^ 


NORTH  AMERIC. 


AD^^STI$ER 


ETWEEN  CINCINNATI  AND  CIIICAGO. 


CHaD 


"Finest  on  Earth. 

The  C,  H.  &  D.  Is  tbe  only  Uoe  nmalnK  Pnllin'iD  Safety  VesUbnlad  Tnla 
I  rta  Indlkiwpolla.  with  DtoiDK  Csra.  Chair  Can,  Rairalur  Sleeper*,  Comparlman( 
'  Cars,  ond  Palace  Coachuit.  alTonlini; 

"ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME/' 


.TWO    DAILY    TllAINS    EACH    WAY     (SUNDAY")    INCLUDED. 
Tbe ontjr  direct  line  between  CINCINNATI,  TOLEDO 
and  DETROIT. 
TIOKKTB     C„     HC     ac     D. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK, 

Oen'I  PiKMoatrer  and  Ticket  Agent. 


PUBUHASK 

M.  D.  WOODFORD, 

President  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


CHaD 


BoiuiutitBaoiiaaffiMi 


I 


I 


SHORT  LINE  OPEN 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER 

AND  FOOT-HILL  CITIES 
THE  BIG  5  LIMITED 

GHICAGO,ROCKISLANO£PAC.RY. 


^ 


This  (Our  No.  &>  lia 

BUSINESS  MAN'STRAIN 


(OCKJSUHD 


NOTI  TNK  TIMK. 

Afttr  arrival  of  evening  trunk 
line  trains  from  THE  EAST.  11 
leave*  CHICAGO  at  10  00  p.  a.; 
creiatt  the  BrIdgt  al  OMAHA  «i 
too  o'cleck  noon,  and  arrives 
DENVER  7.40  a.m. 

omjiT  COULD  at  ermn  t 

THt  TRIP  MAOe    WITH  ONLY  ONt 

DAY  OUT.     ma  A  MAONiriOCNT 

MOOCRN   TRAIN.     TRY   rf. 


THE    NEVA/    ROUTE    IS 

VIA  OMAHA^LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Our  former  Ttirougti  Tralni  of  Veatlbuled 
Service  and  Fast  Time  that  croe*  the  Mlitourl 

River  at  K«n>a>  City  and  St.  Joieph  are 

•till  runnlns.  and  now  "The  Oreat  Rock  Island" 

can  (Iva  their  pairona  cheloa  of 


m 


Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 


RAILROAD. 


If   yon  are   Boln«   SOUTH.  BOUTHrfAST,  or 
SOUTHWEST.  Ukc 

"The  Chicago  &  Nashville  Limited," 

A  SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAIN  OF 

Pullman  Sleepers, 

Parlor  Cars, 

Dining  Cars, 
and  Luxurious  Day  Coaches, 

which  leaves  Cbicago  dally  at  4K)0  P.  M.,  arrirlns 
In  NstbTille  followlnft  morning  at  T  :10. 

Tbia  line  has  erery  lumry  and  comfort  koowa 
to  modem  railway  trafflo. 


I 


ai^a.  ■ 


C£0.  W.  SML 
Prest.  aad  Uen'l  Haoacw. 


CHAS.  L.  STOMe, 
Ooo'l  Paaeencer  Acant 


■ 
J 


6« 
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GENUINJE2 

MANCHESTER.  CONNm 
WILLIAMS  &  BROTHERS 

CHEMISTS  JW<0  APOTHECARIES. 
To  prewU  eounterfeil*,  tb<ir  »i(0»luit  wOI  be  upoo 


Exaggferated  in  SIZE  to  command  your  attention. 

To  exaggerate  the  delightful  QUAHTIKS  of  this  famous  Sha 
Soap  would  be  impossible. 

Rich  as  the  richest  cream — the  lather  softens  ^very  hair  of  the  moa 
harsh  beard,  making  it  cut  smoothly  and  easily. 

Shaving  is  not  a  nuisance  when  this  Soap  is  used.  Jk 

It  becomes  a  positive  luxury.  H| 

Soothing  to  the  skin — it  imparts  a  feeling  of  cleanliness  and  ^W 
ness  to  the  face  after  shaving  that  is  delightful.  , 

It  has  stood  the  test  for  Half  a  Hundred  Years. 

It  is  not  costly — a  single  cake  will  suffice  for  300  shares. 

Twenty  shaves  for  a  Cent — delightful,  refreshing  shaves,  too.  ] 

For  15  Cents  in  Stamps  we  will  mail  a  FuU-siz€  ( 
for  trial  to  any  part  of  the  world.     If  you  shav* 
'    Your  druggist  probably  has  it     Ask  him  foe  it,     H< 
get  it  for  you  if  he  hasn't.     Get  a  cake  in  some  way- 
fore  you  shave  again.     Mailed,  postpaid,  for  15  Cent 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GUSTONBURY,  CONI 

btablUhed  w  WlUUaa  A  Brp^,  iMchMter,  I  MO. 
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PEARS' 


The  soap  that  clears  but  not  excoriates. 

It  is  a  great  good  to  have  soap  that  one  can  wash  with 
forty  times  a  day,  if  he  has  occasion,  always  with  comfort, 
and  never  with  any  sort  or  degree  of  harm. 

Some  soaps  are  slow  to  get  on  and  slow  to  get  off; 
they  try  one's  patience  so  that  he  never  wants  to  use 
them  again. 

Some  are  quick  and  sharp;  too  sharp,  they  bite;  the 
skin  becomes  rough  and  tender.  Chapped  hands,  red  face, 
a  disposition  to  chafe,  are  the  consequences. 

Washerwomen  suffer  severely  from  soaps  no  worse 
than  such ;  indeed  the  soaps  are  the  same,  only  one  is  in 
cakes  and  the  other  in  bars.  Fine  boxes  and  scent  do  not 
make  fine  soap. 

But  Pears'  is  perfect;  that  is,  it  is  soap  and  nothmg 
but  soap;  no  fat  or  alkali  in  it.  The  fat  is  all  taken  up 
with  the  alkali;  vice  versa,  the  alkali  all  taken  up  with 
the  fat  And  this  is  supposed  to  be  true  of  no  other 
soap  in  the  world  but  Pears'. 

Begin  and  end  with  Pears' — no  alkali  in  it 


«.•«. 
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ANDREW    DUNNING,     _ 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTM^ 

Suite  23.   92  LA   SALLE  ST.,   CHICAGO.    ILL. 


SPKCIALTnCS  :  Acre  Tmcla  In  Northwest  Motion*  of  Chlcaga^  aad 
paying  ftxod  Income  on  sold  baits. 

U  rou  doatra  acre  tracta  for  subdlrtalon  or  Investment  porpoee*,  write  tor  bvw  list 
m»Uon  as  to  the  reaaoo  why  the  northwest  seotloo*  are  now  taking  the  ImmI  fo  oetlv 
aooe  of  proflt  to  the  Inveator. 

1^  Mr.  DunnHig  ab»olutel}i  and  aeelutitely  controU  every  Iraet  he  of  era  for  tatt, 
<«MiiKVin«iU<  to  frroAwr*  a*  well  at  inrettort. 


1 


CHICAGO'S 

TEMPERANCE 

SUBURB. 


HARVEY 


TWO  Mil 

FROM 

CITYLIM 


QroTm  in  One  Tear  ftom  a  Prairie  to  a  Town  of  Four  Tboiuand  Popula 

Els'ht  Larffe  Manufactories  In  Active  Operation,  Others  Coming. 
The  Crosslnff  of  Three  Trunk  Lines.     Suburban  Trains  Bvery  Fcrw  Kia 

Invest  your  moDcy  mltMn  tft9  timiit  (conuollcd  only  by  Htrvejr  Land  Association} 
SEWERS  M  feet  below  the  surface  insure  eood  drainage,  where  WATER  WOKtCS  supply  pur«  m. 
water;  where  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLAJH'  supplies  light  to  streets  and  to  homes  at  a  nodersl 
where  BO  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  conuecti  the  manufacturing  districts  with  the  resdcnce  pa«tioa ; 
there  are  i6,ooo  shade  trees  planted  on  73  m  tics  of  streets;  where  there  are  miles  of  cidcrwalkE  jnj  fmi 

r[>ved  boulevard  and  park  system:  where  families  can  eojoy  a  quiet  home  away  from  e^^U  . 
CnoiblinR.  No  asseannents  for  improvements  made  by  Hirvet  Lind  Asso.  Residence  lotA: 
Business  lots  Sjso  to  li.Wk     Terms,  one  foutih  ca^h.  balance  m  %\\  scmi-unnual  pnymeoK 
crease  in  value.  New  Blocksju^t  subdividcl.  Get  hrrst  choice  at  iirsl  price*.     For  maps,  plats,  etc-,  ^< 


HARVEY  UNO  ASSOCIATION,  Suite 824The  "Rookery,-  C, 


1,500, 


I 


People  DOW    live 
and  In  18M  it  will  be  do 

Real  estate,  the  bas 
values,  wlU  advance 
ratio.  Pricefl  now  are 
square  foot  than  in  a 
motropolia. 

Think  tbU  over  and 
and  we  can  bring  for 
vestlgatlon    property   t 
pay  enormously,  and  w 
feet  safety.    It  is  oar 
to  serve  you. 


IOWA  BONDS. 


YOU  KNOW  VERY  WELL  there  are  NO 
IOWA  BONDS,  for  the  Stote  is  out  of  debt.  How- 
ever. I  can  olTer  to  Kaalurn  Invogtors  8CH00U 
CITY,  and  CX)UNTY  BONDS  of  Iowa  yielding 

S\     AND     67o 

toporcbasers.  Money  loaned  for  Eastom  Invest 
orsnlTXon  Iowa  Karma.  Reference:  Hon.  Jobn 
Jay  Knox,  New  York, 


T.. 

^M  thcpriviki. 

^B  on  (60  daya  noi 
^K  payable  acnii-i<)<: 
^B      Phllailelphia,  CIik« 

liiBxchongtr.  HIUiT  MOHT 

productive  ^.i" 

accepted  by 

the  State  But; 

a  dollar.     We  refer  to  IcaUiag  I 

2.U00    of  our   investor*. 
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TiCOm  ■^itP^'"  tm*tmumf  mmtttmnm 
I  within  next  yfu-.  Louf 


uOointMud  ■<:>«•«•  (nmitit 


lUarlM* 


OREGON  INVESTMENTS. 

Wn  f'ninrjti'**  ciL'ht   t't-r  criiL.    jict-  anniini   on  ItitpbI 

mvTit »'    '■     •--'    • -fut**   thntuffli  Ti»,  j.r<.vi'U'<l  w*«(f»t 

Oa#  f  IVtHi  nviiii  ASf.  AR..Vlt  -ulcl  fl^ht 

Mr  '  -  «ilt>t>Mt-4l  on  n|<|.lii-aU->ti  Itj  W,  Q, 

BT>  '  ■  ■■■■   >•  — ^:»l.  i.ir. 

Ti 

y-  ■■    Rral   EiiUtc    Ex- 

«h*i.«..  > ...   Mltobcll  >nd  .1.  M. 

IMiib,  tnii  Cuafrminin  Ulngfr  Utnnuo,  Wuhlnfton, 
D.  0. 

Cmoci  C.  Xxmcrrr.  AimsTm  R.  Moiwtt, 

C.  C.  4t  A.  R.  MERRITT 

I>f  tl.r  US  IV 

Real  Estate  and  Iron  J^ands. 


tTtrnmNv  nf  r<tri> 


«■    .'^ol  I  filed. 

16  and  <lli, 

,f.        PULrrn.  mjdb. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLCTT 

Principal  Kxamluer  U.  S   pHlcnt  Office.  1975-1583. 
SOLICITOR    OF 

PATENTS, 

AjfDUCAM  ASD  Tonmian. 
639  T  Btntt,  oor.  8«T«ath,  Wuhlagtoa,  D,  0. 


noBllllrf  iBTalnable.  TflU   of  Cbeai>- 

,1  aat  RovUa.  Hotel*.  b««t  louilonii.    Uow   (u  ae- 

aare  boniesand  OrKnEsGroTesejwilr.    SnroDl*  a 

year.  3  rooulbi  trial  10  eta.    Sample  1  oeoU  poat- 

a«. 

O.  M.  CUOSB  Y.  se  KYanUIn  Street.  N.  T. 


0/ FIRST  MORTSAGE  LOANS. 


o/ 

//\  rrlmrlpAl  m4  Ulcrrat  saAr»Bl««A. 

jwtrl/  IrurrvAalotf  >n  vmlua  oo  »  coa««r*fttiTe  b««to, 
aiHl  only  aftvr  paraoiui]  czuaiiMtkm  by  «&. 
lnt«tT»c  pAjAbI*  la  Ntfw   Yurk  Eirhiuiirv.     Wp 

PUOET  SOUND  LOAN  TRUST  AND 
BANKING   COMPANY.    lv«M    ■»  ^apltsL 


0RE60N 


I 


ITSI  BUT  nuLO  R> 
INVESTMEN1 
iBik*  IMTkOftTAlKft. 
r rr-^T u I    tfi  V "  I  h    •> f 

rupurtlon  Lo  IL«  klir       Whtile- 

B«Akuii{  I'Ai.iUki  tn^veo.ooo. 
|t'<  'lareoMtrvrttonWammo.    Wf>h«v«« 

i>i .  -tacntof  CKpltmiin  tTr*i  rr«J  t^inir  In 

In.  'k.ndMn*Ilunoiit>t'  •  a.>b -r  rnonlhlrlfl 

atAtn^riif  of  island  opwanla.  *'  4*4  r»««r%- 

'    'lit.   Arndforrnil  ti  :  runkvtV 

KC«KXK  D.  Wll  T*Um4.  Dr. 


4>f  «nT  '^itT  In  thf*  U.  S.  In  pn 


U^i 


00. 


The  Next  Number  Especially  Good. 

TALES   FROM  f 

Town  Topic% 

BEAD  BT  ALL  MKN  AND  WOMEN. 

PnblUbrd  Ural  dajr  ot  DrremlM^ri  narckt 
Jnnr,  and  Nvpirmbrr. 

DEUCA  TE.      DAIN  TY,      Wl  TTY. 
INTENSE.  fl 

Krory   reputable  newt  and  book  atand  haa  It. 

Prire,  alnKle  nnmbrr,  SO  CKNTS.    #4.00 
PBH  VRAR,  poat«KC  FKKB. 

This  brilliant  Quarterlr  reproduoea  the  beat 
atoiiea,  aket«be«.  barleaquoa,  poema.  witticisms, 
etc.  from  the  bock  numbers  of  that  mncfa  talked- 
abont  New  York  itocietjr  Journal,  Towi»  Topi™. 
which  Is  pabllshed  Wttkly.  Subscription  price. 
fl.OO  per  year. 

The  two  publications  "TowM  Topics"  and 
"Talks  from  Town  Topics"  loi^ther.  at  the  tow 
clnbprice of  (S.Oa per  jear. 

Ask  ;oar  newsdealer  for  them  or  addreaa, 
TOWN  TOPICS, 
21  Weat  J3d  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


10^ 


NETf."^?Tf*®*''"<^*9^  LOANS 


■  bif    n.'»n(-*innii«iljf 'bj  draft  on    Nit*     V 
Prr«oM«l   mIU'hUmi  cl«m    tv    mII    In 
K  I>  «  ■  t   rvTwr  vnoWH  •     A<l«|i 
FRANK  J.    HAMILTON,  rairhftv«a«  Wu^ 


J'AstoiiisMiiE  Facts"  aliont  Seattle 


tlioiiliui  i.r  iiiv(>liiiun>')  f.ir  LAI;r,K«n,JlJ|THK 

KKTtMlNli.     Write   t<i   Ocu<x    AHlautH    Is- 

vcfiiiiiM   ,V  <:i  .sAtmr   OuMTAjiT.      I'apiul   (Icb.OOOk 


";  LOVELY  WOMAN 


WHY 

»ni  rn«ln)*r«ttPt*rlLta«,nBplML 

brMlft.  T«IU.w  .<r  K»d.lp  Mir*.  Molh, 
WrlDfel^*,  B>4  Pna*.  or  «i>j  Mih*r  torm 
a(B4lb  MSMMcor  r*rlftl  Dt«agww*al% 

WHEN 

POMI.  naiLLIAWT    RIM.  Ml*  op   rRABbT 

WnrTK"B*t,  riBPicT  HaAkVB,  ami 
lira  wKtt.  vf>«Ta  ii«iii«,  ir  yu  vlf 
.f,\j    a»«   Dr.  Afn>B*ira   Pr>Drb    Ar«*«l 

HK-PERTECTLY  HARMLESS. 

•  •■,!    ii.*    -tilf  •>!•    rrwocb  pra^knil'  n  >''  A'->'i>lc     |IM 

C.  N.  Middleton  Drug  Company, 

74  J  OortUadt  Btiest,  H«w  T«AOhy. 


Th 

I 


HtbKeatriwttAoutngiTUtf,  alj 

-         '     K*.    JVe/wiui/U0Mf«4J 

I  emlBsnl  pkysMas^  <>.  8^^ 


Onillil  Prt»t«^°».    No/teuMHl€ 

ll|#lll|U|  tador«<4bTemlB<mlj>kr«Masi 
II I    111  in  SARQENT.  M.ti.,  B^wklln^ 

"  ■      ■  ^  ■■■•nhnrh  «if  Rnainll. 


taborb  of  Bo«li)B. 


010  '«h^" 


*4«  or  ftbrie;     S  ■  ^M 

\  rit.r.    fix    1JK«<^  ^-H 


nuteru  AmMiuvAa  juiwAmtr  jmyawraw 


>^^^%%%%»%»»%»%%%%%%»<^i%^^^%Kl^^W^%%*iV>lli»»%%%%%»<l»%l 


Two  Good  Thill! 
to  eat 

A  hint  for  the  Thanksgiving 
ncr.  Christmas    Dinner,    and 
other  dinner. 

20  different  varieties  of  tllc 

Soups.  H 

Sold  by  all  Fancy  Grocers; 

and  prepared  by 

T/ie  Franco- A  7iienca7i  Food  Covipa 

West  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


%%%%%%%%V»%V»W»%%%%%%W>%%%%%»%%»%%%%%%V%WV>%^%%%%%%%' 


THE    GTTl^    BlL..A.STia    ROOFTISTO. 

TSABSOLUTKLY  NON-CO.MBOSTIHLE  and  Ku«r»nlccd  to  Uflt  10  yean.  CosU  ool 
±  per  100  Miiarp  re«C  Stronirlr  Indorsdd  bjr  New  Yoric  Board  of  Undorivrlters.  S!eaitj«| 
circulars,  sauiplce,  and  porticulam.  aHH 


I 


ooBtsonJy  aOo.porgallonln  birrel  1)14.  or  tl.5<  for  5-2aIloa  tn(M.    Color  durk  t«d.    W 
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